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or. 


AN  AUTUMN  QATHERINO 


Back  through  the  Summers  stole 

Young  Memory  with  Soul, 
And  ^midst  the  blighted  ears. 
That  fed  the  famished  years, 

Whose  names  were  on  her  scroll, 
The  twain  sat  down  in  tears. 

A  Spirit  winged  with  flame, 
Betwixt  them  went  and  came. 
And  charged  the  passing  hours 
With  strange  transforming  powers. 
Till  nothing  seemed  the  same — 
The  tears  were  changed  to  flowers. 

There  Soul  knelt  down  and  prayed  ; 

Then  with  the  flowers  played  ; 
The  Spirit  smiled  while  she 
Exclaimed,  half  musingly. 

The  light  thaVs  caught  from  shade 

Alone  is  Poesy, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ran  age  so  sordid  and  senstial  as  ours,  the  Poet  has  a  gteat 
intellectual  mission  to  folfil — ^namely,  to  restore  its  titles  to  the 
human  mind :  to  purify  and  elevate  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  to 
awaken  and  educate  the  soul's  fathomless  sympathies  with  natural  and 
moral  beauty.  And  who  that  obseryes,  with  an  intelligent  ^e,  the 
present  state  of  society,  will  deny  that  there  is  vital  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  function  ?  We  are  living  at  a  time  when  **  all  flesh**  seems 
to  have  "  corrupted  its  way,"  as  in  the  days  before  the  Flood ;  when 
our  political  and  social  action  is  unnatural  because  nn-National ;  when 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  in  consequenoe]of  its  long  ezpostire 
to  the  action  of  an  insidious  Materialism,  at  war  with  all  moral  and 
mental  power,  is  pervaded  by  vicious  ddusions,  and  depraving  in- 
flnenoes,  literaty  and  social.  The  most  fatal  of  these  is  a  blind 
worship  of  the  coarse  abomination  known  by  the  specious  name  of 
**  Utility,'*  or  **  Progress,"  which  is  founded  on  a  Godless  and  sooUess 
eoonomy,  with  the  Ledger  for  its  Bible :  and  Mammon,  Mcdooh,  and 
Belial— a  trinity  of  devils— for  its  god  1  A  doctrine  of  Sensuality  and 
Fraud,  reduced  to  a  system,  organised  by  vulpine  selfism,  masked  in 
oint,  and  codified  by  lust  and  greed ;  but  which,  in  the  estimalion  of 
thoee  amongst  us  who  are  content  to  be  ruled  by  **  modem  idBaB,** 
oomprises  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thmg  that  we,  although  the  vietims  of  flUfih  a 
qritem,  find  ourselves  promoting,  through  all  the  ehannelii  of  influence 
aft  our  command,  this  gospel  of  Materialism,  which  XBuders  man  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  his  being ;  obliges 
hikn  to  ignore  the  duties,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  virtues  that  ennoble 
and  sanctity  a  true  human  life,  and  attract  into  his  soul  the  grace 
and  love  of  the  Most  High,  in  order  to  wallow  in  the  veiled  sensualism 
which  he  calls  Enjoyment  ?  In  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers  of  this 
andean  idol,  human  lif^  is  a  mere  scramble  of  animal  instineti  and 
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Oar  Poet'f  foal  is  sttaiMd  to  thai  eternal  Pwfan 
fffiTt  iorfoot  and  itmam,  planet  and  son,  rjatem  and 
to  tbiir  Creatfic's  throne,  and  gireo  it  worthy 
Iba  ttjle  in  wUeh  he  opens  oor  ears  to  the  grand  diopdoon  of  the 
Uoirsrse: 

**  Old  Earth,  at  heart  hoareo  with  poetie  firo, 
Whieh,  wastiag  toico*  bmsto  orer  forth  ia  flower*  1 
The  fiaat  elood  that  twims  tho  Smnmer  heoTeoa 
la  but  a  miahtj  inotnunent,  wbieh,  waked 
Br  flenr  ipmu  of  tho  air,  pools  throi^ 
lais  briio<roofed  tabomaelo  of  all  time 
Its  psisiopats  poslmcdj.    The  wind  itself— 
Tho  ios-toDgnod  sntuaui  blast,  that  ik jo  yovng  seni 
And  bssatj  in  their  flowety  tents,  and  then 
Fliogs  down  his  fleooe  snd  pearli  to  wearo  their  ihioiida- 
Or  rear  their  tombs— is,  o'er  his  Tarioos  toil, 
But  part  of  mnsie't  oaiTorMl  soul  1 
Yea,  Natnre's  Ufe,  with  sU  its  mystioism. 
Is  bot  ths  trembling  of  DiTiner  oords, 
Whose  warm  notes  qnidcen  wherosoo'er  they  will — 
▲  sobtler  minftrelsr— the  sound,  theroice 
Of  an  Almighty  and  Eternal  strsin  I" 
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Wb  Bense  of  the  Poet's  office  is  manifest  even  in  the  doubt  that  he 
kudnnates: 

"  Bnt  henoe,  to  dream 
A  ooal  from  that  high  altar,  where  the  aeas 
And  ran  and  moon  and  all  the  starry  worlds 
Do  humbly  minister,  hath  ever  tonooed 
Those  Ups  of  mine." 

It  is  matter  for  painful  surprise  to  find  writers  of  great  attthorit j 
asserting  that  the  highest  end  of  Poetry  is  to  produce  pleasant 
emotions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  poetic  genius  is  merely  a  slave 
of  the  lamp  to  a  superfine  sensualism.  But  such  wiiters  must  sorely 
be  inoapable  of  appreciating  either  the  gift  or  the  office  of  Poetry, 
which  is,  in  the  natural  order,  the  expression  of  man*s  aspirationa  for 
the  freedom,  bliss  and  greatness  he  had  lost  with  the  primitive  in- 
tegrity of  his  being ;  and  which  it  should  incite  him  to  recover  by  the 
praotice  of  virtue,  and  by  heroic  devotion  to  truth  and  duty.  That 
ftumlty  must  be  sublime  in  its  might  for  virtue  and  for  heroism 
which  Divine  Wisdom  itself  has  chosen  as  the  medium  of  its 
reveUtions  to  man  in  Isaias,  in  Job,  and  in  the  Canticles.  That 
ftumlty  must  be  noble  in  its  operations  and  its  aims  which  ani- 
mates us  with  the  most  lofty  and  magnificent  hopes;  which  has 
endowed  us  with  such  wealth  of  glorious  sentiment ;  which  has  re- 
plenished with  wisdom  and  refined  thought  and  passion  the  uttermost 
parts  ol  the  earth,  and  has  illustrated  the  nations  by  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  letters  and  in  arts. 

Shall  we  treat  as  objects  of  frivolous  sport  the  creations  of  the 
Poet's  soul,  pregnant  with  intellectual  strength  and  moral  beauty? 
Shall  we  regard  as  the  sparkling  flutter  of  the  butterfly,  or  the  transient 
gutter  of  the  meteor,  those  impenahable  flashes  of  genius  which 
Illuminate  and  vivify  our  existence  here  below  f  No,  thank  Heaven  I 
The  chastening  and  refining  spirit  that  Uvea  in  the  glowing  and 
powerful  Poetry  still  extant  amongst  us,  must  carry  influences  into 
the  heart  of  this  generation,  like  those  which  are  breathed  from  the  heart 
of  Nature  herself,  and  which  will — at  least  here  amongst  ourselvea — 
ezoite  once  more  those  great  virtues  and  great  i)assions  that  will 
relieve  us  from  the  deadening  pressure  which  in  these  days  threaten 
to  bereave  us  of  all  genial  hope  and  dignified  spirit.  If  the  traces  and 
dons  of  poetical  feeling  seem,  in  these  times,  to  be  almost 
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eflaoed,  it  is  only  because  the  pnre  epirit  is  dolled,  and  its  per- 
ceptions blunted,  by  the  heavy  external  pressure  of  daily  cares, 
and  the  chilling  mechanical  routine  of  actual  life.  Fancy,  with  her 
gushing  feelings,  her  sympathies  of  memory  and  anticipation,  is  an 
intrinsic  element  of  the  human  soul,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  at  the 
faintest  touch,  and  to  start  into  responsive  life ;  and  the  Poet  that  is 
faithful  to  the  true  instincts  of  his  genius,  will  evoke  these  sympathies, 
and  train  them  to  the  noblest  ends. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  seen  the  sad  spectacle  of  great  and  gifted 
spirits  degrading  themselves  to  unworthy  servitudes,  and  who  have 
poured  the  blaze  of  their  reputation  over  the  scandals  of  their  age. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  noblest  children  of  Song,  men  of  surpassing 
genius,  whom  the  world  has  glorified  and  raised  to  the  stars,  and 
whose  track  in  the  intellectual  firmament  can  be  traced  throughout  all 
time  by  the  Ught  of  their  renown,  have  made  their  talents  pander  to 
the  Tilest  passions,  and  become  the  plausible  apologists  of  every  vice, 
and  most  accomplished  tools  of  Satan  :  but  this  is  simply  to  say  what 
•11  must  acknowledge—that  a  human  intellect,  however  exquisite  by 
its  functions  of  creation,  does  not  necessarily  confer  worth  and 
dignity  of  character  on  its  possessor.  Such  instances  as  these,  so  far 
from  having  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  this  finest  of 
Yoeations,  only  serve  to  warn  its  professors  against  the  perils  of 
perverting  the  powers  and  ignoring  the  responsibilities  of  genius.  But 
our  Poet  was  not  one  of  this  caste.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Davis  was 
folly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  his  exalted  powers.  His 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  muse  was  supreme  and 
almost  fantastic  in  its  delicacy.  He  felt  conscious  of  a  mission  too 
solemn  and  stem  in  its  obligations  to  suffer  any  warpings  from  chance, 
or  to  bend  before  the  accidents  of  life,  or  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
needs  of  a  necessitous  lot ;  and  this  high  and  manly  character  infused 
itself  into  his  works,  and  forms  one  of  their  leading  ezoellenoies.  It 
was  this  tincerity — ^this  indisputable  air  of  truth  which  Carlyle  declares 
to  be  the  prime  merit  of  Bums,  whom  our  author  resembles  in  many 
ways,  but  chiefly  in  this — **  Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  and  joys ;  no 
hollow  sentimentalities;  no  wiredrawn  refinings  either  of  thought  or 
leeUng  1  The  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  living 
heart ;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  understanding,  and 
been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.**    How  truly  does  a  kindred  Poet-spirit, 
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whose  lines  on  Davis  we  have  already  quoted,  discern  these  qualities 
when  he  sings : 

*' With  a  love  for  the  true,  and  a  hate  for  the  wrong, 
With  a  clasp  for  the  weak,  and  a  blow  for  the  strong ; 
With  the  natural  strength  of  a  passionate  heart, 
Whose  beatings  and  throbbings  are  timed  by  no  art ; 
With  an  ejfe  never  ruled  by  a  treacherous  lid ; 
With  a  mind  never  hampered  when  pedants  have  chid ; 
With  the  soul  of  a  loving  and  chivalrous  knight. 
Whose  instinct  is  genius,  whose  language  is  Ught — 
A  child  of  the  people  has  builded  a  name, 
And  the  Weaver  has  woven  a  garment  of  fame  I" 

There  is  nothing  false  or  frivolous  in  our  Poet,  and  this  alone  woold 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  fidelity  to  lus  mission  : 

''He,  indeed,  ia  no  'empty  rhjrmer,' 

Lying  *  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass,' 
'  Fitting  his  singing,'  like  a  cunning  timery 

To  all  men's  pndes  and  fancies  as  they  pass. 


tf 


A  living  Poet  has  told  us  that — 

"  In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder. 

The  Poet's  song  with  blood-^arm  truth  was  rife ; 
He  saw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 
The  outward  shell  and  skies  of  daily  life." 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  works  of  FsANas  Davis  there  is  much 
more  "  blood-warm  truth,"  and  more  insight  into  the  unseen  realities 
which  underlie  the  shadows  that  are  seen  and  felt,  than  in  the  works 
of  any  other  living  Poet.  Our  Poet  draws  us  out  of  the  dreary  and 
commonplace  present,  and  dissolves  the  chains  that  bind  us  down  in 
the  slavery  of  petty  cares,  by  forcibly  impressing  upon  us  his  own  deep 
conviction,  that  the  life  of  man  is  a  great  and  dread  reality,  and  his 
least  thought  and  action  a  thing  of  infinite  moment,  since  it  is 
fraught  with  eternal  results.  This  spirit,  which  pervades  all  his 
writing,  reaches  a  pitch  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  "Nathan  and 
David" — a  piece  which,  for  sublime  imagery  and  intense  sensibility  of 
passion,  is  scarcely  excelled  in  the  whole  range  of  Poetry.  Even  had 
Davis  written  no  other,  this  magnificent  effusion  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  the  first  of  living  Poets.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  this  masterpiece  of  his  hand  without  conceiving 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  author's  power  of  imagination  and  force  of 
expression.    Even  without  referring  the  reader  to  the  poem  itself,  the 
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which  we  quote  in  this  Vmmj  will  wimnt  oar  Msertioii  iM 
no  living  bard  poonoeooa  a  moie  abundant  ahaie  of  imaginntinn— the 
hi^^iest  of  poetie  qnalitiea.    It  isooeof  thoeepieeesoliHiidi,inofd« 
to  form  a  true  estimate,  one  would  reqoize  to  be  capable  of  resdung 
the  Poet*8  ideal,  and  of  alluring  the  "  fine  irenzy"  of  his  intsose  ccn- 
eeption^^xf  ascending,  in  fset,  to  that  eongenial  fiame  of  mind  in 
which  the  vision  prodnoed  by  the  Poet* s  gorgeous  and  teeming  faaej 
opens  np  before  yon,  until  yoa  realise  its  living  splendour.    A  power 
of  gifted  sight,  "  glowing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 
similar  to  his  who,  when  he  had  been  reading  Homer,  magnified  the 
ordinary  men  around  him  into  the  giants  and  gods  of  the  "  IHad ;"  or 
to  his  who,  on  hearing  Hamlet  in  the  {day  make  aUnsion  to  his 
lather's  ghost  revisiting  the  "glimpses  of  the  moon,**  finds  in  the 
simile  a  magic  spell  which  expands,  in  an  instant,  the  theatre  in  idiioh 
be  sits  to  the  boundless  region  of  the  spirit's  home,  in  which  this 
earth  of  ours  dwindles  to  a  little  speck  of  glimmering  moonlight. 

Genins  produces  its  highest  effects  in  kindred  and  sympathising 
spirits,  who  discern  and  appreciate  the  great  and  impressive  scenes 
that  it  creates.  A  great  epic,  for  example,  presents  to  their  minds* 
eye  a  spectacle  as  various  and  as  beautiful  as  that  which  a  fine  land- 
scape offers  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  produces  in  their  hearts  the 
tumult  of  emotions  which  would  be  caused  by  the  forces,  the  terrors, 
and  the  wild  luxuriance  or  the  inclement  desolation  of  Nature ;  because 
such  as  these  place  themselves  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  great  in 
Kature  and  in  Art,  observe  them  in  their  most  transcendant  phases, 
and  dispose  themselves  for  the  reception  of  their  grandest  effects.  If 
yon  would  observe  a  tempest  in  its  terrific  magnificence,  you  must 
see  it  not  on  land,  where  its  fnry  is  bounded  by  the  solid  earth, 
but  on  the  ocean,  where  it  meets  no  obstacle  save  the  yielding  waters, 
which  lend  it  new  elements  of  awe.  In  like  manner,  if  you  would 
estimate  the  stately  play  of  genius,  you  must  follow  it  to  the  sublime 
altitudes  in  which  it  dwells,  where  it  ranges  uncontrolled  amid  objects 
and  events  most  pregnant  with  passion,  and  where  its  action  meets 
with  no  obstacle  save  yielding  minds  and  hearts,  which  may  become 
new  material  for  its  all-embracing  strain.  Ludent  in  orbe  terrarum 
may  be  applied  to  the  great  Poet  in  the  loftiest  hour  of  his  inspiration 
and  the  resistless  sweep  of  his  song !  If,  in  considering  **  Nathan  and 
David,*'  we  plaoe  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  richly  gifted  spirit 
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if  its  author,  he  will  give  us  back  our  own  feelingB,  yaried  into 
>owerM  Poetry,  or  at  all  events  exalted  in  thought,  language,  and 
lasaion.  But  in  order  that  this  may  take  place,  we  must  dispose  our- 
telves  to  bask  in  the  splendour  of  his  sunny  genius,  to  revel  in  thiB 
toothing  radiance  of  his  mellow  numbers,  and  to  surrender  our  hearts 
o  the  trembling  emotions  of  his  melting  pathos. 

In  the  Milt«nic  grandeur  of  the  opening  stanza  it  would  seem  thai 
he  created  imagination  is  sinking  back  on  its  own  nothingness, 
lazzled  and  awed  by  its  approach  to  the  inacoessable  light  that  veils 
he  Throne  whence  Nathan's  commission  issues.  The  divine  anger 
^thering  on  the  brow  of  the  Most  High,  and  conveying  the  Prophet's 
nessage,  is  depicted  in  these  unrivalled  lines : 


ti 


And  the  lightnings  that  iMiped  from  Hii  day-drinking  frwon, 
Danced  over  the  lips  of  a  Heaveit-taaght  one." 


S^ere  shall  we  match  the  sublime  images  we  have  here  italicised? 
!7owhere,  certainly,  in  the  entire  range  of  profane  literature.  Olympus, 
arembling  at  every  flutter  of  the  sacred  honours  that  crowned  the  Inrow 
>f  Jove,  falls  far  short  of  it.  A  figure  of  equal  majesty  can  only 
)e  found  in  the  inspired  page  whence  the  idea  of  the  poem  was  derived, 
ind  where  the  glance  of  a  God  in  anger  is  made  to  dry  up  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean,  to  cause  the  islands  to  fly  away,  and  the  heavens 
o  roll  up  like  a  scroll ! 

We  find  imagery  of  equal  grandeur  in  the  **  Summer  of  Soul,** 
ivhere  our  Poet  describes  the  prodigies  that  shall  herald  the  advent  of 
lie  Eternal  Judge,  and  the  effect  of  the  Soul's  favourable  judgment, 
n  lines  that  beggar  praise  : 

"  Till  the  days  of  our  planet  be  numbered  and  full — 
Till  come  dawn  shall  look  down  through  the  terrors,  aghast, 
Where  the  seas  fiom  their  keepers  convulsively  bunt 
By  a  might  more  than  Nature's,  in  mountaina  amassed, 
LUce  a  mortel  of  dew^  $haU  be  tipped  by  the  Hast  I 

Then,  the  stars  of  the  morning  thill  sing  and  expire, 
The  sun  from  the  heavens  be  molten  and  cast. 
The  four  mighty  winds  shall  each  drop  at  his  lyre, 
And  the  firmament,  rolled  on  a  tempest  of  fire. 
Leave  silence,  a  moment,  transfixed  o'er  the  pyre ; 
Till  the  smile  of  the  Highest,  while  filling  the  vast. 

Light  a  way  for  thy  feet  where  the  way  shall  not  tire- 
Then  Winter  and  Death  shall  for  ever  have  passed, 
And  the  Summkb  of  Soul  be  eternal  at  last  I" 

We  learn,  with  regret,  that  the  whole  of  the  first  stanza  of  **  Nathan 
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and  Dayid"  has  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  poem  in  the  pre- 
sent Yolome.  The  omission  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  illness  of 
the  Poet  when  preparing  his  works  for  the  Press.  As  the  solemnity 
of  the  exordium  is  admirably  adapted  to  induce  a  disposition  for 
receiving  the  profound  sensations  that  the  piece  is  calculated  to 
impress,  we  deem  ourselves  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  it  here  : 

**  Then  the  ^lorv-crowned  Kin^  of  Creation  looked  down 
From  Hu  throne  in  the  land  of  Eternity's  sun, 
A|id  the  lightnings  that  leaped  from  EUs  day-drinking  frown, 
Danced  over  the  lips  of  a  Heaven-taught  one : 
And  the  soul  of  the  seer  grew  a  norrowful  thinjg^. 
And  his  burning  heart  heaves  on  each  fiery  string, 
For  the  lips  of  the  Lord  to  his  snixit's  ear  ding 
In  a  langoaffe  all  fearful  and  proudly  their  own : 
Pealing  *  Up,'  pealing  *  Up,'  unto  Israel's  King, 
With  a  cmshmg  curse-bolt  m  thine  every  tone ; 
And  the  inspired  stood 
By  the  guilty  of  blood, 
Till  the  dark  future  groaned  as  it  frowned  on  the  past, 
For  they  met,  and  each  veil  from  their  nakedness  cast, 
As  the  prophet's  eye,  erased,  met  the  fallen  one's  throne." 

The  august  function  which  Nathan  discharges  lifts  him  above  all 
earthly  fear.  He  moves  undismayed  through  the  atmosphere  of  awe 
that  surrounds  a  royal  presence,  and  holds  to  the  lips  of  the  guilty 
monarch  the  chalice  of  wrath,  of  which  he  is  the  divinely-appointed 
bearer: 

*'  Oh !  the  seer  little  recked  all  the  gloss  and  the  glare 
Of  the  gold,  of  the  purple,  or  cm-ysolite's  sheen. 
For  his  heart  lay  embalmed  bv  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
And  his  soul  through  the  odours  broke  proudly  serene ; 
Yet  the  Heaven-anointed  hath  knelt  at  a  throne 
That  is  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  lowly  and  lone." 

The  prophet's  agonizing  sense  of  the  King's  critical  peril,  should  he 
■till  indulge  a  treacherous  repose  on  the  very  brink  of  that  steep  that 
overhangs  the  infernal  precipices,  finds  expression  in  this  moving 
strain  of  lamentation : 


«( 


Oh  1  the  peace  of  Jehovah  from  David  hath  flown. 
If  he  sit  by  His  servant  and  ope  not  his  ears 
To  the  woe  and  the  wail 
That  give  life  to  my  tale  ; 
To  a  crime  by  each  pulse  in  our  nature  abhorred ; 
To  a  crime  that  for  vengeance,  by  curse  and  by  sword. 
Even  now  at  the  Holy  of  Holies  appears." 
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The  impasBioned  spiritual  pain,  begotten  of  a  Grod-like  tenderness  and 
pity,  which,  in  its  deepest  anguish,  thinks  but  of  saving  the  creature 
for  whom  it  suffers,  and  the  measureless  woe,  inspired  by  a  lively 
apprehension  of  the  infinite  doom  upon  which  the  beloved  one  is 
rushing,  is  expressed  with  a  sublimity  that  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed: 

"  And  the  sonl  of  the  seer  trembles  forth  through  etch  tone, 
As  his  words  had  been  thoughts  steeped  for  ages  in  tears" 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  matchless  stanzas  in  which  Nathan's 
parable  is  rendered  with  inimitable  grace  and  pathos :  and  also  to 
those  in  which  the  King's  indignation  against  the  supposed  offender  ia 
powerfully  depicted.  David's  generous  rage  turns  on  himself  when, 
hj  the  prophet's  fearless  application  of  the  parable,  his  guilt  is  brought 
home  to  him,  and  he  mourns  his  sin  with  a  penitential  sorrow  so  in- 
tense, that  it  restores  to  his  soul  the  inmiortal  bloom  of  grace,  and 
renders  him  worthy  to  be  the  exemplar  and  the  inspired  minstrel  of 
repentant  love.  Animated  by  its  spirit,  the  Boyal  Psalmist  becomes 
for  all  ages  the  Apoetle  of  that  **  Angel  of  Anguish"  (to  borrow  our 
Poet's  transcendant  figure)  which  revivifies  the  fallen  soul;  which 
refreshes,  enriches,  and  embellishes  it ;  which  fosters  in  it  the  growth 
of  virtue,  quickens  the  impulses  of  grace,  and  restores  verdure  and 
beauty  and  repose  to  a  spiritual  soil  that  had  been  withered  by  the 
blasts  of  sin  and  desolated  by  the  storms  of  passion  ! 

We  earnestly  commend  to  the  study  of  the  Beader  this  exquisite 
poem,  which  deserves  to  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
men.  It  manifests  in  high  perfection  those  qualities  which  all  great 
authorities  recognise  as  examples  of  the  sublime  in  literary  production — 
namely,  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception ;  a  pathetic  enthusiasm ; 
an  elegant  formation  and  disposal  of  figures ;  a  splendid  diction ;  and 
a  weight  and  dignity  in  the  composition.  Through  it  alone  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  discern  in  Davis  the  possession  of  a  most  rare  genius, 
devoted,  with  a  conscientious  earnestness  almost  as  rare,  to  the  very 
noblest  issues.  The  value  of  such  a  man  to  his  country  and  his  kind 
is  incalculable.  If  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  Poetry,  which  is  the 
nurse  of  chivalry  and  of  every  other  element  of  National  greatness, 
still  survives  amongst  us :  and  therefore  the  possession  of  a  true  Poet, 
whose  works,  like  those  of  our  Author,  instil  the  high  sensibilities 
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that  ate  of  the  yery  essenoe  of  chiyaby,  is  a  blessing  beyond  oonoep^ 
tion.  We  need  never  despair  of  our  country  so  long  as  well-principled 
Poetiy  continues  to  influence  the  public  sentiment :  for,  not  only  will 
it  animate  and  cheer  our  strife  for  National  liberty,  but  it  will  even- 
tually rescue  our  intellect  from  the  foreign  thraldom  under  which  it 
groans,  and  our  hearts  and  lives  from  the  gripe  of  Mammon. 

But  we  must  keep  ourselves  practically  aware  of  the  fact,  that  our 
only  chance  of  realizing  these  results,  as  well  as  of  making  head 
against  the  growing  influences  that  threaten  us  with  literary  extinction, 
is  by  strenuously  Tnaintaining  and  cherishing  the  genius  still  existing 
amongst  us.  The  cultivation  of  a  native  literature  is  our  great  lUife- 
gnard  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  fatal  alike  to  imagination 
and  generous  sentiment,  and  against  those  foreign  influenced  at 
variance  with  our  National  character,  to  which  our  rising  intellect  is  so 
much  exposed.  An  ill-regulated  and  universal  devotion  to  petty, 
sdfish  and  material  interests,  could  not  fail  to  degrade  the  National 
intellect  and  debase  the  National  spirit  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would 
become  every  day  less  susceptible  of  poetic  influences,  and  less  capable 
of  being  stirred  by  lofty  impulses.  Poetiy,  and  with  it  high  principle, 
would  fade  from  its  character  and  annals.  It  would  lose  all  great  and 
commanding  ambitions.  It  would  no  longer  possess  the  brains  to 
plan,  or  the  energy  to  execute,  daring  and  extensive  enterprises.  Its 
National  character  and  acts  would  become  petty  and  despicable,  and  it 
would  speedily  sink  into  eternal  contempt ! 

The  decline  of  Principle  produces  degeneracy  of  Taste,  and  this  in 
turn  leads  to  the  final  extinction  of  Genius.  The  decline  of  Roman 
vigour  was  coeval  with  that  of  Boman  virtue,  and  genius  languished 
as  honour  and  valour  faded  away.  The  genius  of  the  Augustan  age 
subsided  to  the  mean  level  of  that  of  the  Lower  Empire,  in  the  sane 
way  as  the  diadem  of  Augustus  became  degraded  to  the  brow  of 
Augustulus.  France  was  lost  the  moment  she  made  faith  and  virtue 
a  national  jest  by  crowning  scepticism,  mockeiy  and  perfidy,  in  the 
shape  of  the  incarnate  demons  of  these  vices — ^Voltaire  and  Bousseaia ; 
and  when  "  Cervantes  sneered  Spain's  chivalry  away,"  there  vanished 
with  it  that  magnanimity  of  character  which  made  her  the  mistress  at 
land  and  sea,  as  well  as  the  home  of  sanctity  and'  heroism. 

But  Ireland  has  been  preserved  from  this  vital  decay  by  her  Faith 
and  her  Poetry,  the  only  possessions  that  she  can  call  her  own,  end 
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whieh  the  oombined  force  and  fraud  of  the  mightiest  and  meaneit* 
Empire  of  modem  times  could  not  tear  from  her  grasp  1  No  1  the 
unbending  spirit  has  not  been  broken,  notwithstanding  the  lament  of 
oar  great  National  Bard ;  and  it  is  her  determination  to  stand  creeft, 
in  the  still  subsisting  struggle  of  ages  lor  Faith  and  Freedom— « 
straggle  unique  in  human  annals — a  struggle  the  most  splendid  evsr 
maintained  against  tremendous  odds.  And  this  deathless  devotion  to 
Faith  and  Poesy  has  preserved  her  National  spirit  immutable  and 
intaet  1  *'  National  Poetry,**  says  our  Author's  great  namesake  and 
twin-bfother  of  the  muse — ^the  *  Minstrel  of  Mallow* — ^**is  the  veiy 
floirering  of  the  soul,  the  greatest  evidence  of  its  health,  the  greatert 
^zeeUenoe  of  its  beauty.  Its  melody  is  balsam  to  the  senses.  It 
presents  the  most  dramatic  events,  the  largest  characters,  the  moot 
impcesflive  scenes  and  the  deepest  passions,  in  the  language  most 
^miliar  to  us.  It  magnifies  and  ennobles  our  hearts,  our  intelleota, 
our  ooontxy,  and  our  oountzymen ;  binds  us  to  the  land  by  its  con- 
densed and  gem-like  history ;  to  the  future,  by  example  and  aspiration* 
It  solaces  us  in  trouble,  fires  us  in  action,  prompts  our  invention, 
sheds  a  grace  beyond  the  power  of  luxury  round  our  homes ;  is  the 
recognised  envoy  of  our  nunds  among  all  nations  and  to  all  time." 
Ireland  contains  an  exhaustless  fount  of  inspiration  in  National  Poetry. 
The  poetic  character  is  strongly  marked  in  all  primitive  races,  as  witness 
the  language  and  music  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Cymri, 
and  especially  of  the  Celtic  race,  of  which  Ireland,  according  to 
Niebuhr  and  Mitchelet,  is  the  first-bom.  Hence,  Ireland  has  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  land  of  Song.  Her  National  life  still  re- 
tains and  cherishes  all  the  centres  and  sources  of  Poetic  impulse ;  her 
great  heart  still  throbs  with  the  music,  the  pathos  and  passion, 
that  inspired  the  heroism  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  our  remotest 


*  "Xafkod,"  Myi  Bidnqr  Smith,  "  seemB  to  l&ata  traatod  IralAod  moeh  in  lb* 
Mine  mj  m  Mn.  Brownrigg  txvated  her  appr«iitlo»->f  or  which  Mn.  Browuriflf 
it  hanged  in  the  lint  Tohuna  of  the  'Newgate  Calendar.'  Upon  the  whole,  w 
think  the  i^pfentiM  is  better  off  than  the  Iriahman,  aa  lire.  B.  mexelj  stanrei  and 
heate  her,  without  anj  attempt  to  prohibit  her  from  going  to  any  ehop,  or  pmjrlnff 
al  aaj  Ohneh  her  apprentioe  might  eeiect,  and  onee  or  twiee,  if  we  remembw 
rightly,  Bzowarigg  appean  to  haie  felt  some  compaenian.  Not  eo  Old  England, 
who  JndnlgM  rather  in— a  steady  baaeness,  onifocm  bmtality,  and  anTelenting  op» 
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Hif  fngitiye  pieces  contributed  to  that  gieat  journal  appeared  but 
seldom  it  is  true ;  but  there  was  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  if  th^ 
resembled  angels'  visits  in  their  rarity,  th^  resembled  them  also  in 
their  ethereal  splendour. 

But  the  **  Lispings"  of  his  muse,  which  float  down  to  us  through 
the  golden  haze  of  the  Young  Ireland  period,  have  not  been  permitted, 
like  the  leaves  of  roses  that  blossom  in  a  solitude,  to  drift  away  and 
die  upon  the  breeze ;  they  have  been'  lovingly  treasured  and  woven 
into  a  wreath  that  shall  be  green  for  ever  on  the  brow  of  Erin  I 

Ireland  is  deeply  indebted  to  Francis  Davis  for  the  notes  of 
thrilling  melody  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  incessant  chorus  of  her 
National  Song.  The  full  force  of  his  poetical  talents  appears  in  his 
National  pieces.  All  the  beauty  of  description,  the  richness  of  inven- 
tion, the  glow  of  imagination,  the  tenderness  and  depth  of  pathos,  are 
here  displayed  in  the  most  exquisite  harmony  of  numbers.  If  it  be 
true  that  lyrical  poetry  requires  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration  and 
hitellectual  development,  then  Davis,  whose  genius  is  essentially 
lyrical,  must,  on  the  strength  of  these  effusions,  take  high  rank  as  a 
Poet.  His  descriptions  of  Ulster  scenery  are  very  fine  ;  but  on  this 
part  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  and  we  can  only  direct  the 
notice  of  the  Beader  to  their  picturesque  beauty. 

The  "  Minstrel  of  Mallow"  is  a  strain  of  lamentation  by  which  a 
Nation's  tears,  shed  over  the  early  grave  of  the  Warrior  Bard  of 
modem  Erin,  are  crystallized  by  the  touch  of  genius,  and  made 
eternal.  The  effect  of  this  poem  is  to  evoke  feelings  of  a  refined  and 
tender  pity  for  the  youthful  and  gifted  hero,  whose  pulse  of  life  the  icy 
band  of  death  had  prematurely  stilled,  and  whose  mighty  spirit 
passed  away,  wafted  to  the  '*  Land  of  the  Chosen"  on  his  country's 
sighs — an  intellectual  anguish,  inspired  by  a  true  appreciation  of  those 
unrivalled  attributes  so  suddenly  snatched  from  his  country's  cause  in 
•  Tital  crisis  in  her  destiny.  EEis  mental  and  moral  endowments  are 
transfigured  in  gorgeous  imageiy  that  dazzle  the  imderstanding  and 
oaptivate  the  heart.  The  Poet  transfers  to  all  hearts  the  passionate 
grief  that  agitates  his  own  for  the  loss  of  **  the  spirit  that  is  gone'* : 


i< 


Weep,  weep  for  the  spirit  that,  lava -like,  dashing 
For  music,  m  might  and  in  briUiancv  flashing, 
Hushed  forth  from  his  lyre  so  proudly,  so  fleetly — 
Ah,  who  shall  o'er  stoike  it  or  tofuch  it  so  sweetly  ?" 
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The  removal  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time*  and  under  circn^stanoes 
BO  tragic  and  afiFecting,  was  an  incomparable  theme  for  the  poetry 
of  monming,  and  the  genins  of  our  Poet  rose  to  the  occasion.  The 
sublime  sadness  that  is  breathed  in  these  lines  conveys  to  our 
hearts  the  intense  feeling  of  an  irreparable  bereavement,  suffered 
not  only  by  our  Country  but  by  humanity  itself.  Wejcannot  quit  our 
notice  of  this  undying  memorial  of  departed  genius  and  moral  heroism 
without  directing  the  Header's  attention  to  the  magnificent  simile,  in 
which  is  imaged  forth  the  effect  of  the  noble  and  tempestuous  emotions 
of  a  lolty  and  poetic  soul  on  the  frail  tenement  of  day  in  which  it  is 
**  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  : 

*'  Look  ye !  when  o'er  Mallow  the  wild  tempest  flieth, 
And  o'er  the  broad  blue  of  the  firmament  lieth 
The  cloven  cloud- temples  where  slumber  the  thunder, 
The  spirit  they  cradl<Ml  hath  rent  them  asunder  ; 
And  thus  has  the  temple  of  clay  that  has  perished 
Been  rent  by  the  might  of  the  lightnings  it  cherished." 

Had  the  "Minstrel  of  Mallow"  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  leading  spirit  of  his  time.  He  bore  the  impress  of  a  threefold 
greatness — of  character,  of  genius  and  of  action — ^that  would  have 
asserted  imperial  sway  over  the  minds  and  passions  of  men,  and  would 
have  won  the  love  and  allegiance  of  the  Touth  of  Ireland,  whose 
eneigies  he  would  have  trained  and  directed  to  the  noblest  enterprises. 
By  his  high  and  audacious  conception  of  the  mental,  moral  and 
material  capacities  and  resources  of  his  country ;  by  his  use  of  the  golden 
glories  of  her  traditions  ;  by  his  commanding  energies — the  enchant- 
ments of  his  song — the  charm  of  his  eloquence — ^he  would  have  infused 
into  them  an  intolerance  of  oppression  and  a  spirit  of  haughty  chivalry, 
that  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  achievement  of  Freedom  in  the 
face  of  an  embattled  world.  The  spell  of  his  genius  is,  in  many 
respects,  as  mighty  to-day  as  when  it  caused  the  heart  of  Young 
Izelaiidto  leap  with  patriotic  emotion  and  martial  ardour;  but  we 
miss  in  these  days  that  burning  sensibility — ^that  scorn  of  National 
wrong — "  that  chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound," 
iriuch  Thomas  Davis  impressed  on  his  generation.  They  seem  to 
have  faded  from  our  character  in  the  long  series  of  National  humili- 
fttioDS  and  disasters  through  which  our  people  have  passed  since  his 
dsjy.  This  degeneracy  of  National  spirit  is  treated  with  grinding 
soom  by  our  Poet  in  the  "  Song  of  Sadness :" 
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of  a  poem  every  line  of  which  is  heyond  enoomium,  and  which  deserveB 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  eternity  in  company  with  Shelley's  "  Cloud :" 

*'  Flowen  that  wave  through  the  fringe  hy  the  river — 
Sun-drops  of  love  1  I'd  he  with  you  for  ever  ; 
Down  wnere  ye  gleam,  where  the  hreezes  have  wrangled 
Flashes  of  light,  oy  the  grasses  entangled^ 
Droppingt  of  vfitiga^  thai  round  Seraphim  quiver — 
Beautiful  things,  I'd  he  with  you  for  ever  I" 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  true  value 
of  the  works  of  FaANas  Davis  ;  for,  this  heing  the  first  time  that  there 
has  been  any  attempt  made  to  present  to  many  of  them  in  a  collective 
form  to  the  public,  no  opportunity  has  been  hitherto  afforded  for 
considering  his  Poetry  at  large.  Although  the  exceeding  merit  of  the 
poems  he  has  already  published  was  abundantly  recognised  when  th^ 
appeared,  still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  justice  can  scarcely  be  done 
to  a  part  of  any  great  writer's  works  without  having  reference  to 
the  whole,  since  every  such  portion  has  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic 
worth,  as  being  part  and  lot  of  a  great  mind  and  having  co-relations 
with  every  other  part.  Moreover,  they  derive  additional  interest 
from  the  extreme  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  their  author 
had  to  overcome.  He  was  unaided  by  collegiate  education,  or 
education  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  casual  scraps 
of  knowledge  picked  up  in  his  earlier  years,  and  commencing,  as  ia 
the  case  with  most  of  us,  at  the  knee  of  his  mother — a  wise,  loving 
and,  it  would  appear,  most  intelligent  woman.  To  her,  we  are  in- 
formed, he  traces  both  his  love  of  music  and  of  poetry.  By  her  un- 
aided teaching  he  became  such  a  proficient  in  reading  and  spelling, 
that  when  he  first  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  he  was 
regarded  with  astonishment. 

Immediately  after  entering  this  his  first  school  in  the  village  of 
Hillsborough,  it  became  customary,  we  are  told,  to  call  him  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk  when  visitors  appeared,  that  they  might  hear  his  read- 
ing. Frequently  thus  was  he  called  upon  to  read  before  the  then 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

His  school  life,  however,  having  closed  about  the  tenth  year  of  his 
age,  his  subsequent  knowledge  was  acquired  without  any  teacher, 
during  brief  intervals,  snatched  from  labour  at  an  ill-paid  craft. 

In  after  years  he  taught  himself  French,  and  became  in  a  short 
time  that  he  could  read  and  translate  it  freely  enough.    Later  on  in 
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life  he  essayed,  without  any  teacher,  Latin,  Greek  and  G^aelio ;  but 
the  necessities  of  life  always  thrust  themselves  in,  sternly  forbid- 
ding any  lengthened  indulgences  in  these  fascinating  studies. 
Like  the  gifted  and  ill-fated  Clarence  Mangan,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  cold  neglect  or  the  cynical 
scorn  of  a  stoney-hearted  world,  which  so  seldom  recognises  true 
excellence,  and  he  was  doomed  to  the  grinding  drudgery  of  a  sordid 
employment.  He  experienced  great  vicissitudes  and  many  trials. 
Kow,  the  honored  guest  of  nobles — ^for,  like  Bums,  he  had  **  dinnered 
wi'  a  lord,"  and  was  even  petted  by  Boyalty  itself — ^anon,  the  dinnerless 
and  wandering  outcast ;  to-day,  the  idol  of  popular  worship ;  to-morrow, 
the  starving  exile,  exposed  to  the  inhumanity  of  a  British  manu- 
facturing town,  and  **  happy  to  obtain  a  boiled  potato  from  a  passing 
beggar" — ^yet  never  suffered  the  slightest  diminution  of  that  manly 
independence,  not  to  say  antique  magnanimity  of  character — ^that 
delicacy  of  taste  and  sentiment — ^that  virtuous  and  religious  feeling, 
wbkh.  dignify  his  life  and  writings. 

Most  marvellous  it  is,  that  he  should  produce  works  of  such 
high  excellence  under  the  pressure  of  so  much  difficulty — ^Poetry 
**  which,"  as  one  of  his  reviewers  observes,  *'  is  rich  in  thought,  deep  at 
limes  as  an  Artesian  well — thought  literally  fathomless,  where 
we  might  dive  for  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value,  bring  up  plenty 
to  the  surface,  and  yet  never  exhaust  the  supply."  Creating  them, 
too,  in  such  abundance,  that  many  of  his  poems  as  would  form  a 
considerable  volume  have  been  crushed  out  of  the  jnresent  publication. 
We  must  measure  Davis  not  by  the  greatness  he  has  actually  achieved, 
though  this  would  be  a  high  standard,  but  by  the  greatness  he  was 
capable  of  achieving  under  more  fortunate  circumstances.  **  An  edu- 
cated man,"  says  a  great  writer  of  our  day,  **  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons 
and  engines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest 
time;  and  he  works  accordingly  with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all 
past  ages.  How  different  is  hit  state  who  stands  on  the  outside  of 
that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must  be  stormed  or  remain 
for  ever  shut  against  V^iwi  1  His  means  are  the  commonest  and  rudest : 
the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind 
his  steam-engine  may  remove  mountains :  but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them 
down  with  a  pickaxe:  and  he  most  beaTitan  that  hurls  them  abioad 
with^iis  arms." 
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Let  QB  ask  onnelTes  to-day,  as  Posterity  mH  ask,  how  we  have  served 
and  honoozed  this  man  of  illiistrioas  genius  and  heroic  life,  who  haa 
defoted  both  to  oar  national,  mental,  and  moral  elevation  ?  If  we  feel 
oonfldoiiB,  as  is  too  truly  the  case,  that  we  have  treated  him  with 
ingraliiade  and  neg^eot,  let  us  now,  in  the  living  present^  rectify  onr 
ralaticmB  towards  him.  Let  us  be  prompt  to  rescue  from  all  appre- 
hension of  penury  the  remnant  of  a  noble  life  that  has  been  spent  in 
our  service,  and  the  last  of  a  band  of  intellectual  heroes  that  has  shed 
undying  lustre  on  our  land.  Shame,  indelible  shame,  will  be  our 
portion  if  Fbikcis  Davis  be  permitted  to  swell  the  long  roll  of  men  of 
geoios  who  are  neglected  during  life,  and,  to  borrow  the  fine  simile  of 
Lord  I^ytton,  **  are  aided  and  honotued  only  when  their  sepulchre 
beoomis  theh:  throne.** 
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PART    I. 


^HBEE  sorts  of  things  below  did  God  at  first 
Make  beautiful — yeskfour,  when  making,  made 
He  wondrous  fair :  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and,  oh  I 
The  human  form  and  face — the  last,  how  oft, 
Methinks,  a  living  glory  to  behold  I 
The  last,  alone,  'twould  sometimes  seem  have  changed  I 
*Mong  trees  or  flowers  but  httle  choice  have  I, 
Bo  lovely  seem  they  all.     I  never  look 
Upon  a  bush,  the  meanest  shrub  or  leaf, 
Or  on  a  daisy  at  my  foot,  without 
Some  stirring,  in  the  heart,  of  thanks  to  Him 
Who  bade  them  grow,  and  gave  me  eyes  to  see 
How  very  fair  they  are.     And  days  there  were. 
For  many,  many  years,  when  never  looked 
I  on  a  wayside  hedge  or  bough,  when  flushed 
With  April's  tender  green,  that  did  not  start 
The  minor  music  of  my  soul  to  reach 
A  major  key — that  did  not  make  my  heart 
Sing  out,  "I  never  shall  grow  old  while  bush 
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Or  bough  my  eye  can  see  put  on  the  green 

Of  Spring  1"    A  pleasant  fancy  while  it  liyed — 

*Tis  dead,  or  comes  not  now  1    And  I  have  walked 

On  ways  that  wore  no  green,  and  sought,  within 

The  human  face,  for  light  to  wake  the  song 

That,  through  my  soul,  yon  hedgerows  waked  of  old ; 

Nor  sought  I  still  in  vain.     I  never  looked 

On  human  face,  however  dimmed,  or  chang'd 

By  things  adverse  to  that  idea,  pure 

As  grand  in  the  eternal  mind,  when  cold. 

Dead  matter  first  took  living  form,  without 

Perceiving,  through  its  darking  veil,  some  trait 

Of  that  whereof  are  angels  made . 

I've  looked 
On  many  faces,  scathed  and  seared  to  strange 
Unlovliness ;  what  then  ?    I  cannot  see 
My  own,  I've  sighed,  and,  trembhng,  gat  me  on. 
And  I  have  looked  on  faces  in  the  crowd, 
And  on  secluded  ways — on  faces  filled 
With  beauty,  as  the  moon  is  filled  with  light ; 
But  never  looked  I  yet  on  human  face 
To  match  in  lovliness  with  that  of  your's, 
Sweet  Minnie  Blair — most  beauteous  Minnie  Blair ! 

This  Minnie  Blair  and  I  were  playmates,  once  ; 
We  went  to  school  together — often  fond 
Of  linking  fingers  as  we  trudged,  zig-zag. 
Along.    Near  neighbours  lived  we,  she  and  I. 
A  glen,  a  stream,  a  hill,  and  two  short  fields 
Where  nibbled  sheep,  were  all  that  lay  between 
Her  father's  house  and  mine.    We  went  to  school, 
I've  said,  and  every  morning,  neat,  at  nine, 
We  met  at  Harry's  stile — 'twas  not  arranged 
Our  meeting  so ;  but  silent,  secret  will, 
Or  custom,  one  might  kindher  suppose. 
With  both,  inclined  the  one  who  reached  it  first 
To  wait  upon  the  other ;  thence,  along 
A  path — a  short-cut  through  the  fields — we  strolled. 
With  wondrous  waste  of  walking  towards  the  school. 
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Ah,  then,  how  often  were  we  late  I    We  had, 
You  see,  so  much  grave  matter  to  discuss : 
She  had  a  world  of  prmted  cottons—odds 
And  ends,  of  finger-length  and.  breadth — which  came 
Of  her  good  mother's  work  in  making  robes 
For  rustic  belles.    Then  I,  it  was  presumed, 
Had  such  a  nice  perception  as  to  tint 
And  pattern,  and  the  fitness  of  this  shred 
Or  that,  to  match  the  fresh  complexion — soon 
To  fade  ! — of  Minnie's  last  new  doll.    For  me, 
I  had  more  marbles  far  than  books,  and,  then, 
Was  no  great  judge  (which  Minnie  was)  of  which 
'Twere  best  to  make  a  taw.    Besides  all  these. 
Were  Minnie's  flowers  and  mine,  fresh  plucked — a  bunch 
Of  daisies  each,  with,  maybe,  here  and  there 
A  sprig  of  southernwood  or  thyme.     'Twas  strange 
8he  ever  fancied  her's  less  fair  than  mine ; 
And  I,  my  own  ne'er  half  so  fair  as  her's. 
Though  why,  wherein  or  how  they  differed,  ne'er 
Could  we  in  words  make  clearly  out ;  but  still 
Concluded  by  a  glad  exchange.     So  passed . 
Our  mornings,  many  a  morn  ;  and  every  one. 
Too  fleet — too  soon  ;  and  every  one  with  some 
Bewildering  proof  of  Minnie's  bravery.     Why, 
She  should  hare  been  a  sister  of  Saint  George, 
If  not  Saint  George  himself;  who  long  ago 
The  queer  green  dragon  slew,  as  stated  by 
My  last  and  most  veracious  Christmas  prize  f 

Oh,  how  I  longed  in  those  dear  days  to  write 
A  book,  like  this  Saint  George,  or  that  Sir  Guy ; 
To  tell  the  wondering  peoples,  pent  in  town, 
Our  daily  dangers,  and  the  powers,  sublime, 
Wherewith  my  maid  of  Orleans'  brought  us  through  1 

Alas !  what  age  or  state  for  man  below. 
Wherein  he  shall  be  free  from  enemies  ? 
We,  also,  had  our  foe  I    He  lurked  about 
A  farmstead  on  our  way,  whence,  every  mom, 
He  scented  our  approach,  and  barred  our  path. 
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With  more  methought,  than  many  boggles'  thirst 

For  blood.    Of  course  he  had  the  power  to  come 

In  any  shape  he  chose,  for  goblins  still 

Had  such  ;  but  he,  perhaps,  from  being  void 

Of  fancy,  as  to  form,  or,  tiirough  some  whim 

Unknown,  was  changeless  in  his  shape,  and  still 

Appeared,  as  'twere,  a  huge,  brown-speckled  fowl, 

Pretending  to  conduct  a  flock  ;  and  wore 

A  strange,  greased-looking  helm  of  whitish  scales 

Done  faintly  up  in  blue,  which  often  changed 

To  red,  and  ended  in  large  scarlet  flaps 

That  smote  his  breast.    I  feared  this  monster  I    Meet 

Him  when  I  would,  it  was  his  wont  to  spread 

A  mighty  fan-like  tail,  within  whose  shade 

Boiled,  like  a  globe,  he,  in  a  barbarous  tongue — 

Which  Minnie,  as  it  struck  me  then  pronounced 

"  The  Turkish  "—set  himself  with  foul  (or  fowl's) 

Intent,  to  do  us  grievous  bodily  harm  ! 

Oh,  happy  city  life,  where  goblins  live 
But  in  our  books,  or  up  the  chimney ,  whence 
We  know  they  cannot  come ;  while  Httle  folks 
Avoid  all  clamorous  voice  I 

Our  grand-dad's  death 
Had  brought  us  out  to  heir  the  farm,  where  all 
Was  new,  and  everything  was  fair,  save  yon 
Foul  goblin,  alias  gobbling  fowl,  and  one 
Chrim  wolf,  I  feared  to  pass,  that  eyed  me  still, 
With  head  aslant  and  munching  mouth,  from  'mongst 
The  sheep.    Kind-hearted  Minnie  I — ^how  she  tried 
To  laugh  me  from  my  fears  I  'Twas  but  a  sheep 
Itself,  she  said,  that  had  been  shorn.    I  could 
Not  doubt  my  Minnie's  word ;  but,  oh,  whene'er 
I  oped  my  picture-book,  I  found  'twixt  wolves 
And  sheep  without  their  wool,  my  judgment,  like 
My  faith  in  such  queer  things  bemg  harmless,  was 
But  weak,  indeed. 

The  picture-book  of  life. 
Whereof  some  darker  pages  I  have  conned. 
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Has  not,  I  fear,  on  this  grave  point  of  wolves 

And  sheep,  improved  my  judgment  much ;  for,  far 

Too  oft,  my  faith — ^when  lovingly  enlarged 

0*er  earUer  dreams  of  hurt — has  played  me  false ; 

Ah,  very  false,  indeed  I     'Tis  hence,  I  find 

It  won&ous  sweet,  at  times,  to  turn  me  from 

The  fair,  or  goodly-favoured  Harms  I*ve  met 

In  after  life,  and  muse,  as  now,  upon 

The  days  when  much  that  looked  unlovable 

Was  only  so  in  look.     Oh,  happy  days  I 

Oh,  blessed  childhood  I  when  our  fears  and  griefs. 

Like  structures  raised  upon  the  painted  palm 

Of  midnight  vision,  melt  and  pass  before 

The  sense  they've  roused  to  action,  gathers  light 

To  ascertain  their  form  I    But,  wherefore  this  ? 

Thus  passed  the  mornings  of  my  long-ago^ 
The  moms  of  Minnie  Blair  and  me,  and  each 
Too  swift — too  bright ! 

**  Why — late  ?    how  fast  we  came  I" 
So  often  late  I  so  many  things  to  blame  I 
And  none,  when  fairly  questioned,  bearing  blame 
At  all  I     Hence,  we  arranged,  eve  after  eve. 
Next  morn  should  find  us  there  too  soon  ;  but,  lo  I 
Here's  still  the  same.     <*  Ha-ha  I  too  late  I  too  late — 
The  morning  lessons  all  are  by  I" 

Ah,  Sloan  I 
Ah,  jeering,  sneering  Bobbie  Sloan  I  How  much 
You  love  to  meet  us  at  the  door  with  that 
Eternal  taunt,  <'  Too  late  I*' 

I  see  this  Sloan — 
If  meeting  not  our  entrance,  at  the  door — 
A  mighty  workman  at  his  desk,  where,  head 
Awry,  he  wields  a  snoring  pen  along 
The  sheet,  he  maketh  aught  but  milky,  while 
His  fitful  mouth,  now  closed,  now  open  all 
Its  width,  as  if  that  ductile  feature  caught 
Its  form  and  wriggle  from  each  hook  and  crook. 
And  mighty,  0,  he  wrote  I    I  see  him — ^hush  1 
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He  sees  not  us — we  steal  so  softly — nay, 
Not  he  t    I  see  him,  busiest  boy  in  school ; 
But  ever  do  I  hear — as  if  his  pen. 
In  honest  haste,  had  shaped  a  snorSf  beyond 
Its  usual  depth,  to  words — **  Too  late,  again, 
BiU  Shaw  and  Minnie  Blair  I" 

And  now  I  see 
The  kind  old  master,  cane  in  hand,  his  eyes 
Raised  o'er  his  glasses,  and  his  form — ^that  long. 
Thin  form,  so  hidden  in  the  ample,  nay. 
The  empty  folds  of  his  unchanging  coat — 
His  one  immortal  grey  I — thrown  back  on  that 
Low  chair.    I  see  what  then  I  did  not  see 
So  well  as  since,  that  spark  of  gentler  soul — 
Of  brighter  nature — which,  betwixt  his  eyes — 
Befusing  to  be  all  a  frown,  became 
So  oft  a  smile.    This  struggle  of  his  dark 
And  bright,  gone  by,  it  was  his  wont  to  don 
The  grand  heroics  of  his  wrath  : 

"  A-ha  I 

*  Come  up,  you  pair  of  ramblers— triflers — ^jouks 
<  From  school  at  lesson  time  I  I  tell  you  what — 

*  Hem  I — what  it  is "     0,  most  indignant  cane. 

That  still  forgot  thy  course  in  coming  down  ! — 

*  I'll  couple  you  together,  like  a  pair 

*  Of  brefld£-ditch  sheep  t    I'll  cat  you  up  as  small, 
'  I  will,  as  horses,  when,  a-ha  I  I've  time ! 

*  There — for  the  present—  take  your  seats  ;  but,  mind, 
«  You'U  nwmi— a-ha  I" 

We  did ;  but,  not  just  then  t 
Brave  little  Minnie  Blair !    Those  cuttings-up 
That  were  to  be,  had  Httle  power  to  take 
The  laughter  from  your  rich  blue  eye,  or  keep 
¥our  ringlets  from  the  winds,  or  give 
Your  tiny  feet  a  sober  motion,  when, 
A  while  at  noon,  we  romped  along  the  field 
Which  was  our  **  playground" — boys  and  girls,  in  one 
Wild  hurly-burly  maze  of  head  and  heart  I 
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Yet,  this  was  oft  an  hour  that  made  me  sad ; 
And  all  from  that  sly,  sneering  fellow,  Sloan — 
Bob  Sloan ! — for  not  content  was  he  to  meet 
Our  morning  entrance  with  ''  Ha-ha  I    Too  late !" 
But  on  the  playground,  ever  set  he  to 
The  teazing  of  poor  Minnie,  wrapping  up 
In  laughter  one  repeated  taunt,  **  In  love  ! — 
**  In  love — oh,  fie,  for  shame  I  oh,  fie — Bill  Shaw 
*•  And  Minnie  Blair  I"     Then  Minnie  used  to  slink 
Away  and  weep,  when  not  in  mood  to  storm 
Or  thrash  th*  offender,  which,  to  my  great  joy. 
She  sometimes  did  with  yello\y  **  rag- weeds,"  till 
He  howled.    For  Sloan — Bob  Sloan,  the  biggest  boy 
In  school — was  cowardly  as  a  mouse.     I  could 
Have  walked  beneath  his  arm,  and  yet  he  feared 
To  meet  or  see  me  when  my  face  felt  warm — 
At  least  so  fancied  I,  in  those,  alas, 
Mot  clearly- visioned  days  at  all  1  and  hence 
I  had  a  grand  contempt  for  Sloan  1 

But  why 
Was  Minnie  grieved  at  being  told  she  loved. 
When  I  felt  pride  in  saying  **  Yes,  she  does ! 
And  I  love  Minnie  Blair  ?"   But  Minnie  used 
To  sulk  when  so  I  spoke,  and  straight  demand 
The  daisies  fastened  in  my  cap,  and  hand 
Me  those  I  had  exchanged  for  her's ;  and  so, 
'Twas  pout  and  pout,  with  silent  walkings  home, 
And  all  to  meet,  next  mom,  still  fonder  near 
The  stile  I 

So  passed  two  summers  of  my  life — 
In  love  with  Minnie  Blair ;  with  Bobbie  Sloan 
At  war.     Dunce,  coward,  mischief-making  Sloan  I 
Whose  greatest  joy  seemed  working  others*  woe  ; 
And  with  a  smiling  face  to  those  you  grieved — 
I  fancied,  then,  the  world  had  but  yourself 
Could  so  behave.     I've  no  such  fancy  now  I 

Ah,  well  I  we  learn  at  school — at  least,  while  there. 
We're  where  our  apter  fellows  learn — ^much  more 
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Than  books  contain,  or  teachers  aim  to  teach  ; 

For  wheresoever  a  dozen  children  meet, 

There  lurks  a  world  in  miniature — a  world 

Wherein,  through  all  its  tricks  and  forms,  its  truths 

And  falsehoods,  loves  and  hates,  is  played  in  smalls 

The  mighty  game  of  after  Hfe  1    The  years  concede 

Us  no  new  mental  elements  ?     So  he 

Who  with  his  A-6-C  amount  of  mind, 

Outwitted  is  by  wits  of  equal  age 

And  lore,  may  trust  to  be  outwitted  through 

All  time! 

We  parted  —Minnie  Blair  and  I — 
When  children,  both  ;  my  years  were  ten,  and  her*8, 
I  think,  thirteen.     Oh,  much  and  many  things 
I  loved  in  those  bright  days  I   Is't  loved  ?    I  am 
In  no  wise  certain  that  I  hated  aught — 
Not  even  yon  goblin  fowl,  nor  munching  wolf — 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  Bobbie  Sloan !   But  more 
Than  all  things  lovely  and  beloved,  I  think 
I  loved  wee  Minnie  Blair.     Now,  wherefore — say, 
Who  may,  what  may  or  can  be  love  at  ten  / 
Chaotic  feelings,  strange,  unshaped  desires, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  chip  the  shell 
Of  being ;  thence,  look  forth— exist,  without 
Or  end  or  aim  I    Ye  say  I  I  answer  not  I 
But,  if  ye  ask  me  where/ore  did  I  love — 
I  say,  as  even  our  fathers  might  have  said 
If  questioned  trA^  they  loved  the  girls  they  made 
Their  wives — "  Because  I  loved" — TTViy,  quite  enough  ! 
Eh,  well !  ye  answer,  love  at  ten  will  pass  I 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  /  did  not  find  it  did  1 
I  saw  her  in  the  city  school,  and  through 
The  swinking  streets  in  every  kindly  look 
That  met  my  own  1   And,  more — for  years  on  years 
I  shunned  to  make  a  female  friend  who  bore 
Not  some  faint  trace  in  figure,  hair  or  eyes. 
Of  Minnie  Blair ! 
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But,  time  flew  on ;  and  I 
Who  had  become  a  wealthy  friend's  best  man 
Of  business,  crossed  the  seas — the  wide,  wild,  blue 
-Atlantic,  though  a  boy  :  and  went  on  two 
Short  hours*  advice ;  nor  ever  once  allowed 
To  have  what  I  so  much — so  often  yearned 
To  have — a  peep  at  yon  old  home.     'Tis  true, 
It  lay  a  great  way  off ;  and  what  was  said 
May  also  have  been  true  ;  my  feelings  were 
By  no  means  stubborn,  so  that  partings  which 
Gould  be  avoided,  should. 

So  time  went  on ; 
And  still  I  had  my  dreams  of  Minnie  Blair  ! 
At  last,  the  dear  old  walls  wherein  had  rocked 
My  father's  cradle — yea,  and  grand-dad's  too — 
Wherein  I  first  had  learned  that  life  was  sweet 
For  other  sake  than  self.    Eh,  well !     Those  walls ~ 
God  bless  them,  take  me  in  again  ! 

I've  talked 
With  all  the  idols  of  my  home — with  those 
Whose  holier  claims  on  one's  affection,  wave 
The  need  of  names.     I've  seen  the  cattle — praised 
My  brother  Tom's  new  plough,  and  sister  Anne's 
Young  heifer — larger  than  a  cow ! — and  more, 
I've  helped  her  to  admire  the  skill  and  pains 
Wherewith  she  reared  it  all  herself.     And  I, 
With  something  in  my  throat  I  cannot  name. 
And  something  in  my  eyes  that  might  be  named. 
Have  eaten  off  the  cake  my  mother  baked 
On  purpose  for  my  coming.    Well — dear  hearts  I — 
I  am  at  home  !    I've  sat  and  sipt  the  cream 
Black  Moylie  gathered  up  the  •*  Whinny  Hill," 
And  marvelled,  "  like  a  man  of  judgment,"  o'er 
Black  Moylie's  parentage.     'Twas  told  me  how 
And  why  her  grand-dam  was  a  sturk  the  year 
I  went  away,  now  (who  would  think  it  ?)  ten 
Long  summers  since. 

0,  simple,  loving  hearts  ! 
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0,  nobly  unsophisticated  souls  ! 

0,  luxury  of  a  mother's  love  !    Behold, 

I  feel,  tin,  if  I  longer  feel  that  more 

Than  merely  human  beam  that  floods  my  soul 

"With  this  excess  of  hght — I  know  not  what  I 

Prom  thy  dear  eyes,  my  mother  I    Wheresoever 

I  turn  or  look,  they  flood,  and  flood  my  brain. 

Till — till—  0,  sweetest  Saviour  I    What  must  be 

That  love  of  Thine,  when  thus  with  this  I'm  wrapt — 

Wrapt — wrapt ! — till  all  my  being  seems  a- blaze  I 

Dear  Heaven  I  I've  borne  I  I  bear  I  But — but — no  more  I 

I  sit  within  a  httle  room  that  holds 
A  Httle  couch — a  httle  case  of  drawers : 
I  see  my  satchel  on  a  pin  above  ; 
And  yonder  hangs  my  hoop  ;  and,  near  the  same. 
My  last  new  kite's  old  skeleton  !    They  speak 
Not ;  but  they're  wondrous  eloquent  of  look ! 
Bweet  things  I  what  long — what  loving  tales  they  tell 
bo  stilly  I    Ah,  if  found  they  even  speech, 
Methinks  'twould  touch  me  less  1  I  turn  me  towards 
The  drawers— I  find  a  top  and  marbles.     Ha  I 
What's  this  ?     A  httle  parched-up  bunch — a  bunch 
Of  what  /    I  see !    'Twas  daisies,  once,  with  sprigs — 
Of  something  !    Southernwood  or  thyme  I    I  kiss 
The  trifle,  but  its  scent  is  gone.     Ah,  well, 
'Twas  there !    but,  hush  !    1  hear  my  sister's  voice  : 
**  She  comes — look  out  I" 

"  Who  comes  ?" 

*;  Why,  Minnie  Blah:  I'' 
Then,  through  that  dainty  gable  window,  next 
The  sky,  once  more  I  leant  me  as  of  old  ; 
And  while  I  drew-  the  ivy  round  my  brow, 
To  see,  unseen,  she  floated  up  the  hill. 
Without  a  hmb  in  motion,  more,  it  seemed. 
Than  has  the  tall  white  wave  of  morning  mist 
That  scales  the  mountain  side.     Ah,  Minnie  Blair 
Looked  very  lovely  I 
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So  we've  met  again, 
This  Minnie  Blair  and  I — I,  with  a  halt 
And  8cnooJ -boy's  flutter  on  my  tongue,  and  she, 
With  how  she'd  heard  of  my  arrivad — how 
She'd  never  stayed  to  dress — and,  here,  she  glanced 
Adown  her  worsted  robe  ;  and  I,  on  such 
A  form  I 

'Twere  vain  to  talk  of  what  we've  seen  I 
I've  read  your  bards  on  human  beauty — seen 
The  paintmgs  of  your  noblest  schools  ;  but,  while 
I  could  have  worshipped  whence  such  beauties  rose. 
Did  I  not  feel  and  know  that  they,  like  those 
bweet  scents  compounded  from  a  thousand  iiowers. 
Were,  also,  things  compound — each,  but  of  such 
Lone  lights  as,  caught  from  beauty  manifold, 
By  some  deep-seeing  and  retentive  eye, 
Become,  beneath  the  all-obedient  hand, 
A  glorious  one  I     On  such,  the  world  bestows 
That  wonder- waking  word,  **  Creation"!  What, 
Deserving  grander  name  than  **  Grand  compound," 
Can  be  creation  of  the  Jinite  mind  ? 
If  not  such  glorious  composition,  then 
The  fairest  thing  depicting  human  tiesh 
Is  but  a  copy,  cold  and  dead,  of  some 
Fair,  hving  form  and  face.    But,  here  behold. 
In  this  sweet  Minnie  Blair — this  lifeful  girl — 
Is  more  of  all  the  eye  admires  than  song 
Or  canvas  ever  told  I 

No  artist,  I, 
With  cunning  words,  to  show  the  subtile  Ughts 
And  shades,  which,  changing  with  each  turn,  filled  all 
The  May-day  glory  of  her  hau:.    I  can 
But  say  the  cloud  of  curls,  on  either  side 
net  brow  of  blue- veined  pearl,  was  yellow,  dashed. 
At  turns,  with  darkest  gold  ;  and  that  their  wreaths. 
Like  those  fair  Hakes  that  sometimes  veil  the  moon, 
Beoeived  a  radiance  from  the  face  that  beamed 
Between.    Yet  Minnie's  was  no  rosy  face. 
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Albeit  on  either  cheek,  there  died  away — 
Away  to  nothing^  through  the  general  white — 
A  faint — ^faint  tinge  of  curious  red — so  faint, 
And  yet  so  clear,  ye  might  have  said  such  cheek 
Was  breathed  on  by  the  Hps  whose  kisses  stain 
The  roses — breathed  on,  only,  free  j5:om  all 
The  depth  of  more  material  touch.     Her  eyes, 
Ye  know,  were  blue,  as  said  before ;  but  then 
Ye  could  not  know,  nor  I,  till  met  we,  thus, 
How  very  small  a  part  was  hue  of  their 
Exceeding  beauty  !   Wells  oi feeling^  deep 
And  bright,  were  they,  wherein  the  Hving  soul 
Was  almost  visible  to  sense  ;  but,  oh, 
With  such  a  strangely-seeming  depth,  a  grand 
Extent  of  blue  and  mystic-looking  space. 
Or  distance,  stretching  in — of  space  that  flashed 
As  strangely  bright,  or,  deep'ning,  darked  through  all 
V  Its  wondrous  blue,  with  every  fitful  gush 
Of  light,  or  graver  thought  that  flitted  o'er 
Her  brain,  to  rush  in  music  from  her  lips — 
Ah,  Minnie  Blair  was  very  lovely  1 

"  How," 
She  said,  *'  how  much  I've  longed  to  see  that  &ce ! 
But,  then,  you  don't  remember,  gentle  sir, 
That  we  were  lovers  long  ago  !" 

And  then 
She  smote  my  brain  with  silvery  laughter  till 
I  reeled ;  for,  lo  1  I  thought  it  strange,  which  was 
Not  strange— her  laughter  and  her  words,  'twas  clear, 
Had  equal  meaning — none  beyond  their  mirth  ! 
I  could  not  bear  her  Hghtness  on  a  theme 
That  deepened,  widened  strangely  in  my  heart. 
With  every  lifting  of  her  Hds.     She  saw. 
Or  seemed  to  see — I  may  not  think  of  all 
She  must  have  seen  in  my  sheep's  face  1— some  chord 
Undreamt  of  had  been  struck,  and  by  her  hand. 
That  yielded  me  unpleasant  melody ; 
But  could  it  be,  in  aught  she  saw,  her  eye 
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Had  seen  aright  ?    I  could  not  gness  I  she  sat 

A  moment  grave,  or  seeming  as  if  struck 

With  wonder.     Then  she  rallied — talked  of  things 

I  had  forgotten  ;  but  of  none  that  I 

Bemembered— oh,  how  well  I     She  changed  her  tone, 

And  talked  of  what  I  had  become — so  taU  1 

And  really,  she  must  say  it,  handsome  I  more 

Than  all,  in  business,  prospering  every  day  I 

I  dare  not  say  it  did  not  yield  me  joy. 
To  hear  that  songful  tongue  grow  eloquent 
On  my  advance  ;  nor  dare  I  now,  though  old, 
Peer  too  minutely  through  the  misty  past. 
For  flowers  of  feeling,  whose  flush  brightness,  then. 
Not  all  the  sturdy  strain  of  youth  had  power 
To  keep  from  giving  colour  to  my  brow 
And  cheek.     The  leaves  are  seared  ;  but,  ah,  the  roots 
Are  threaded  through  my  heart — my  H/e !    And  old, 
Indeed,  must  be  the  heart  whose  feelings  can 
Afford  to  toy  amidst  its  earlier  hopes. 
Or,  from  the  dust  of  its  affections,  slain 
In  youth,  erect  word-trifles  for  the  eye 
Or  ear ! 

We  talked,  this  Minnie  Blair  and  I ; 
And  changed  our  matters  of  discourse  as  much 
Like  babes  as  ever.     Talking  so,  we  talked 
Of  books  ;  but,  lo,  on  this  large  theme  how  far 
Sweet  Minnie  rose  o'er  me !     Her  words  alone 
Were  pictures  ;  and  her  thoughts,  when  uttered. 
Bang  and  shone,  as  'twere,  like  iron  facts  enclosed 
In  golden  fancies.    Need  I  blush  to  say 
I  brightened  in  her  brightness  ?    Ay  I  looked, 
What  I  was  slow  to  feel,  a  man ! — a  man, 
But  one  whose  heart  was  still  a  babe's ! 

I  asked 
Of  Harry's  stile  ;  then,  carelessly  enough. 
Of  Bobbie  Sloan.    Her  low,  Ught  laugh  was  cleft 
Asunder  by  the  name.     One  half  still  played 
Within  my  ear ;  the  other,  quivering  through 
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Her  neck,  overspread  its  snow  with  scarlet  light ! 
She  felt  the  sickening  glory's  sudden  flush, 
And  sought  to  veil  its  lustre,  or  its  cause. 
By  laughter  that  refused  her  will,  or  came 
As  half  ashamed.     But  that  stron^f  will,  at  length, 
Rose  victor  o'er  her  heart  where  I,  I  saw, 
Had  struck  a  chord,  indeed  ! 

"  Oh,  Bobhie  Sloan  I— 
Why,  Bob,  of  course,  has  grown  a  man.    We  thought. 
You  know,  that  Bob  would  have  been  tall — how  tally 
His  earUer  friends  were  half-afraid  to  think  ! 
But,  no  ;  he  stopt — stopt  short,  they  say,  of  even 
The  common  height — and  yet.  Bob  Sloan  is  great !" 

And  then  she  laughed — a  sort  of  school-girrs  laugh, 
And  suddenly  became  ashamed.    In  fine, 
Because  8he  showed,  I  saw  it  all  I 

And  so. 
This  idle  dunce — this  impish  Bobbie  Sloan, 
I  almost  said  aloud,  has  won  the  heart 
Of  such  a  queen,  by  nature,  as  this  here  ! 
Well — shall  he  keep  it  ?    That's  for  me  to  say ! 


MINN  IE     BLAIR. 
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O,  SuMHEBs — royal  Summers,  long,  long  passed, 

But  still  too  well  remembered ! — ye  that  once 

In  perfumed  gold  and  purple,  fleeing,  seemed 

As  'twere  a  train  of  tripping  Eastern  queens 

Who  each  behind  her  drew,  with  charmer's  song 

And  gleeful  jest,  and  smiles  that  sunned  the  way, 

Th'  enamoured  Winter,  Uke  an  Ethiop  Prince^ 

His  darker  yisage  sparkling  into  light. 

That  almost  seemed  her  own,  so  brightly  burst, 

Beneath  his  tread,  some  seedling  gem  of  thought 

Or  deed,  still  lovelier  for  the  reckless  waste 

Wherewith  it  had  been  shed ;  but  lovelier  still, 

For  that,  through  every  change,  the  thing  had  been 

By  young  Imagination  nursed  to  flower 

Of  holier  feeling — touched,  how  oft,  with  tears  ! — 

In  memory's  grateful  soil.    Ah,  false,  false  suns ! 

Ail,  false,  false  summers  of  our  earlier  life — 

Whose  sunniest  touch  so  seared — consumed — destroyed  I- 

When  thus,  the  power  and  will,  have  ye  to  blast 

A  beauty  rarer  than  their  moves  amidst 

The  stars — to  blight  a  bloom  of  roses  such 

As  ne'er,  perhaps,  ye  nursed — ^not  even  amongst 

The  bowers  of  Eden,  wherefore  is't  that  when 

Your  all-deceiving  suns,  on  bright  young  brows 

Have  changed  the  floating  gold  to  silver,  thin 

And  lifeless — when  amongst  the  thick,  dark  looks. 
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Of  some,  whose  blackest  midnight  did,  for  years, 

But  deepen  in  your  glare — ah,  when  in  those. 

Your  moonlit  dews  have  crisped  to  cold,  fixed  frosts, 

Why  make  ye  not  our  spirits  white  as  well  ? 

Or,  if  ye  do,  why,  through  your  bleaching  beams, 

Must,  thus,  poor  weeping  memory  ever  lead 

Our  sighing  souls  to  view  the  sickening  stains  ? 

'Twas  in  the  moon  of  love— the  month  of  song 
And  flowers — the  minstrel's  idol ! — beauteous  May, 
When  I,  in  converse  with  my  conscious  soul, 
The  dewy  distance  'twixt  my  dear  old  home 
And  that  of  Minnie  Blair,  wore  silently 
Away.     My  fancy  had  been  fed  with  flowers. 
Throughout  the  day — with  flowers  of  nobler  mind 
Than  I  had  much  consorted  with  beyond 
My  books ;  hence  I,  though  gloomy,  felt  a  power 
Around,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Hght 
Just  left—the  peerless  Hght  of  Minnie  Blair  I 
I  walked  a  dreaming  walk,  but  what  I  dreamt 
I  know  not  now — perhaps  did,  scarcely,  then  ! 

The  eve,  in  kirtle  grey,  and  vest  of  blue 
And  crimson,  stole  upon  the  drowsing  heavens — 
Her  breath  of  perfume  showering  pearly  food, 
Like  manna,  'mongst  the  camping  flowers,  and  all 
Through  such  a  dearth  of  sound,  that  from  the  scrog, 
Th'e  hazel  scrog  of  old  bird-nesting  days, 
Far  down  by  Harry's  well,  the  throstle's  psalm 
Boiled  up  the  glen,  as  if,  like  rolling  snow, 
It  gathered  volume  on  its  way,  till  through 
The  fine  blue  veins  of  space  that  tremblmgly 
Beceived,  the  sweet  sounds  circled  like  the  blood 
Of  life,  changed  to  melodious  voice. 

The  eve 
With  me  was  still  a  mournful  point  of  time  ! 
Wild  thoughts  cowered  down,  or,  like  the  birds,  beneath 
Its  graver  hght  retired.     My  soul  put  off 
The  outward  man,  or,  from  the  sobered  lights. 
Or  semi-glooms,  caught  feelings  purer — gleams 
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Of  deeper  vision — ^power  iofeel^  as  'twere, 

What  all  may  feel,  but  none  may  comprehend — 

Our  own  relationship  with  time  and  space 

"With  all  that  is — that  was — that  evermore 

Shall  be  !    'Twas  often  at  such  times,  my  wont 

To  take  the  day  in  hand,  and,  with  an  eye 

Of  microscopic  cunning,  con  its  hours 

And  moments  o'er,  and  sigh  or  smile  as  word 

Or  deed  throughout  had  left  me  cause. 

That  eve,  alas  ! — and  yet,  'tis  not  the  eve, 

Betributory,  as  it  was,  that  should 

Be  mourned,  so  much  as  that  sad  day  which  makes 

Its  close  so  well  remembered. 

Bear,  oh  bear 
With  one  whose  griefs,  perhaps,  still  more  than  weight 
Of  years — yet,  years  not  few — may  make  him  weak 
And  garrulous ! 

This  consciousness  !    Doth  she 
At  times,  a  double  work  perform — a  work 
For  present  thought,  whereof  she  wots,  and  one 
For  recollection,  worked  unconsciously  ? 
Howe'er  it  be,  I  know  that  on  that  eve 
I  took  no  note  of  outward  things — no  note 
Of  beauties  here  or  there ;   but  know  as  well 
My  recollection  teems  with  sights,  and  sounds, 
And  odours,  gathered  from  the  lea,  which  must 
Have  come  by  consciousness  unconsciously  I 

I  see  to-night  more  clearly  far  than  then, 
The  hill  and  vale,  so  green  and  sea-Uke,  sparked 
With  daisies,  as  I've  seen  the  big  green  sea. 
With  dots  of  foam,  before  the  tempest  dashed 
Abroad,  in  songful  glory.     Through  the  hours 
Of  bolder  beam,  the  poor  old  labouring  earth 
Had  sweat,  'twould  seem,  unduly.     Hence,  it  was 
That  those  in  crimson  vest,  with  cooler  veins. 
Through  whom  the  dying,  and  repentant  sun 
Gives  back  earth's  stolen  fatness,  had  a  wealth 
Of  watery  pearls  unusual  for  the  wold — 
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A  wealth  that  hathed  me  ankle  deep,  and  gave 

My  after  ail  a  suppositional  tinge 

To  suit  the  colour  of  my  case,  for  eyes 

That  might  not  see  me  through  and  through. 

Alas ! 
My  recollection,  fleeing,  as  a  bird 
That  seeks  the  rest  may  ne'er  be  found,  if  she 
For  even  as  'twere  a  pause  to  breathe,  ahghts 
Upon  the  close  of  that  frail  day,  or  day 
Of  frailty,  'tis  as  if  a  foot  were  seared — 
As  if  their  hours,  so  calmly,  brightly  winged 
By  Heaven  with  love  and  peace  and  joy,  were  each 
Of  iron,  heated  seven  times,  so  sick 
Becomes  my  heart — my  head — my  all; 
Ay,  till  the  brain  that  pulses,  even  now, 
Like  some  young  startled  virgin's  breast,  beneath 
Its  fragmentary  snows,  could  rave 
Of  childish  fancies,  as  it  raved  so  long — 
Beginning,  shortly  from  that  eve's  decUne  I 

How  clear,  even  now,  I  see  the  sparks  of  gold 
Or  blue,  or  crimson,  or  the  whole  combined. 
That  gleamed  through  every  bead  of  dew  that   lamped 
The  grassy  blade  it  bowed !    I  see — alas ! 
What  see  I  not  ? — all  things  that  round  me  were, 
From  yonder  tiny,  pale,  or  tinted  pearl 
That  trembled  or  dissolved,  as  if  beneath 
My  glance,  to  yonder  big  round  sun  that,  like 
The  eye  of  God,  peered  through  the  shivering  green 
Of  beech  and  sycamore,  till  each  grim  thought, 
Within  my  soul,  grew  fairer  in  its  hght. 
Or  from  the  fiery  presence  skulked  away. 
And  left  me  human  still  1    0,  blessed  sun  I 
0,  blessed  glory  of  that  hour  !  with  what 
A  purifying  flame,  for  me,  you  smote 
Yon  dear  old  gable-window,  whence  so  oft 
1  watched  for  some  that  none  needs  watch 
For  now  1 

Ah,  yes,  'tis  strange,  my  spirit  seemed 
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To  be  that  eve  a  two-fold  thing !     I  saw- 


"What  saw  I  not  ?    And  yet  I  saw  to  know, 
But  Bobbie  Sloan  !     I  felt— what  felt  I  not  ? 
One  feeling  in  the  end  :  that  I  had  wronged 
The  lad,  and  tried  to  wrong  the  man  ! 

That  day 
From  mom  with  Bob  and  Minnie  I  had  spent, 
As  was  my  wont — for  many  days  had  so 
Been  passed  since  my  return ;  and  I  had  learned, 
Full  soon — and  learned  with  feelings,  far  from  such 
As  honest  soul  should  feel — ^how  much  beneath 
Compare  was  I  to  him,  in  all  that  charms 
The  eye  of  man  or  woman — all  that  meets 
The  calmer  sense  of  deeper- seeing  soul. 
Or  wins  the  homage  of  a  tuneful  ear  ! 

His  form  was  manly — scarce  so  tall  as  mine. 
But  cast  in  nobler  mould  ;  and  in  his  face 
Such  simple  dignity  of  soul  as  turns 
One's  reverence  into  love,  and  yet  without 
That  reverence  wearing  less.     I  never  looked 
On  fairer  form  of  man  I     Throughout  'twas  built 
Like  something  meant  to  show  how  she  who  built 
Gould  build.     Then,  such  a  wealth  of  fancy  I  Why, 
His  every  thought — like  some  old  tapestry 
When  fairly  opened  out,  and  shaken,  fold 
From  fold — a  Uving  landscape  seemed,  that  shone 
With  strange,  bright  flowers  and  grand  seraphic  forms. 
And  divers  abstract  goods  that  moved  like  gods 
Of  old,  at  war  with  vice  and  wrong.     Again, 
Those  thoughts  that  flashed  and  flew,  on  feelings  bom. 
As  'twere,  of  light  and  vigour,  as  on  wings. 
Out-gushed,  at  times,  in  music — nature's  own  I — 
Yea,  nature's  noblest,  sweetest  song  1  and  then 
So  artless — honest  1  ah,  ?ie  could  have  been 
No  other !  feelings  when  they  rush,  as  his. 
Hot  from  the  heart,  demandmg  instant  form 
And  dress,  give  heads  no  time  to  shape  disguise  ! 

'Twas  true,  sweet  Minnie — ^peerless  Minnie  Blair, 
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'Twas  true  of  thee  to  say,  **  and  yet,  Bob  Sloan 
Is  great !"  he  was ;  and  I,  with  all  my  faults, 
"Was  not  perverse  or  false,  or  vile  enough 
To  sneer  his  greatness  all  away,  although 
It  pained  me  granting  what  I  did  ;  and  oft 
In  presence  of  the  one  we  both  so  loved, 
I  tried  to  grieve  him  with  my  heartless — 

«*  Pshaw  I 
Thy  flowers  of  Fancy  are  but  scentless  things  ; 
And  'mongst  such  honest  thoughts  as  look  some  more 
To  meaning  than  to  sound,  or  pretty  tints, 
Are  seldom  worth  their  room  I" 

Some  truth,  no  doubt. 
Lurked  in  the  taunt ;  but  not  for  sake  of  truth 
I  said  it  then,  my  heart  was  stung !     The  dream 
Of  all  my  days  had  donned  a  death's  head  stare 
From  this  Bob  Sloan's  deserts  I 

My  soul,  thank  thou 
The  surely  special  grace,  that  I  no  worse — 
No  darklier  looked  on  my  exceeding  loss 
Or  his  vast  gain  ;  for,  lost  to  me  I  felt 
She  surely  was  I     That  night,  beside  my  couch, 
By  yon  old  gable-window,  ivy-screened, 
The  agonizing  truth  became  more  clear  ! 

That  eve,  about  our  parting,  with  a  look 
Half  love  and  half  reproach — a  mother's  look 
Upon  a  wayward  boy,  much  more  it  seemed 
Than  maiden's  on  a  man,  in  years  so  near 
Her  equal — Minnie  sUpt  within  my  hand 
A  folded  letter,  goodly  sized,  and  said — 

'*  For  sake  of  those  old  school-time  loves  of  ourB 
Bead  what,  in  love,  I've  writ,  but  not  just  now, 
Nor  till  you're  home  and  all  alone,  and  have 
The  light  thereon,  made  purer  by  its  own 
Decline,  and  by  yon  filtering  ivy  round 
The  dear  old  gable-window,  as  of  old.     I  trust" — 

She  said,  and  smiled  her  thoughtful  smilet 

"  That  it 
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May  give  you  more  of  really  seasonal  sweets 
Than  yonder  bunch  of  withered  daisies,  mixed 
With  southernwood  and  thyme  has  yielded  me  /" 

Rebuke,  I  felt,  was  in  the  jest — deserved, 
No  doubt ;  for  I  had  tried  to  pain  the  man 
She  loved ;  and  in  the  gift,  whereof  she  spoke, 
"Was  ? — Well,  was/oWy,  doubtless  I    such,  howe'er, 
As  might,  I  thought,  have  called  for  pity  more 
Than  blame,  at  least  from  Minnie  Blair  ;  she  was 
So  gentle — gentle  ?    Ah,  but  wise  as  well ! 
Hence,  like  a  skilful  surgeon  with  a  wound, 
Whose  deadly  nature  needs  the  firmer  hand, 
She  smote  at  once  upon  the  canker,  though 
She  mourned  the  cause — the  weakness  shewn ;  for  I 
The  withered  trifle  found  within  my  desk 
Had  brought  to  prove  what  my  child's  heart  had  been. 
And  hint,  as  well,  of  what  was  still  the  man's ! 

0,  Minnie,  Minnie — strangest  Minnie  Blair ! 
Was  that  of  thine  no  woman's  heart  ?    Hadst  thou 
No  dainty  Httle  vanities  that  craved 
To  feed  on  lover's  looks,  or  on  the/am^ 
Of  being  mighty  in  the  world  of  hearts  ? 
Hadst  tiiou — but  no  1    0,  Minnie,  Minnie  Blair  ! 
Nor  wile,  nor  guile,  nor  vanity  hadst  thou  ! 
Such  baneful  fruit  as  grows  from  lack  of  thought — 
From  lack  of  heart,  or  worse,  its  sister  bane, 
The  big  world's  sickly  virtue,  cast  no  streak 
Of  shadow  where  you  walked  1    Twas  hence !  the  hope 
She  could  not  bless,  she  scorned  to  keep  alive ! 

I  read  her  letter,  as  desired,  **  alone !" 
It  dealt,  in  her  peculiar  way,  with  what 
Prom  me  had  been  a  snarl,  or  three  short  words 
In  answer  to  a  friendly  line,  wherein 
She  asked, 

"  What  think  you,  now,  of  our  old  friend — 
Or  foe ! — ^and  schoolmate,  Bobbie  Sloan  ?" 

"  He's  mai/" 
I  wrote,  and  signed  my  name,  and  sent  the  sheet, 
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With  those  three  words,  Hke  blots,  upon  its  blank — 
Three  carrion  birds,  that,  on  a  field  of  snow, 
Croaked  for  my  doom ! 

She  wrote : — 

*'  I  give  thee  thanks, 
Friend  Will,  for  thy  smM  letter,  just  received ; 
And  hereby  crave,  for  our  old  friendship's  sake, 
The  privilege  of  waxing  somewhat  grand — 
Of  making  one.  Miss  Minnie  Blair,  to  look 
As  she  had  been  a  mighty  traveller,  like 
Yourself — if  not  o'er  sea  and  land,  as  you, 
At  least,  o'er  ink  and  paper,  where  'twould  seem 
You  don't  feel  quite  at  home ;  or,  possibly. 
Your  larger  seeings  make  old  friends  look  small ! 

0,  thou,  our  travelled — more,  our  lynx-eyed  friend, 
Whose  deeply-business  days  and  works  have  made 
Him,  aU,  it  doth  appear,  so  verily 
An  eye,  that  hearts,  themselves,  and  all  therein, 
Are  seen,  and  measured  at  a  glance—  so  goes 
The  gossip's  tales  I — so  also  saith,  amongst 
Us,  pur-blind  rustics,  thine  own  manner,  friend  ! 
So  strangely  prompt,  at  times,  thou  seemest  to  seize 
The  mere  complexion  of  events,  and  thence, 
Erect  opinions,  bowing  down  thereto,  • 
As  unto  things — not  tints  or  shadows  I — hewn 
From  out  the  eternal  adamant  of  Truth ; 
Take  note,  dear  friend,  few,  in  this  world  of  ours 
Are  quite  the  lynx-eyed  creatures  some  suppose  ; 
Nor  yet,  by  any  means,  quite  fit  to  judge 
Or  reason,  rightly,  on  the  sudden  spur 
Of  moments  harnessed  for — they  tell  not  what ! 

I  grant  to  some  a  quickness  to  observe ; 
But  must  demur  to  such,  as  proving  power 
To  penetrate — to  always  see  the  root 
Or  more,  too  oft,  than  flower,  or  leaf,  or  rind, 
Alone  1 

But  men,  thou  sayest,  have  brain  as  well 
As  eyes.    Suppose  it  so  !     'Tis  true,  those  eyes, 
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Whose  food  is  light,  therewith  receive  our  acts 

Whereof  the  brain  must  be  the  judge,  which  brain, 

A  prisoned  creature,  needs  must  take  its  views 

At  secondhand,  and  con  them  in  the  dark ! 

Hence  are  effects  perceived  while  yet  their  cause 

Is  hid ;  but,  mark  !  the  quickest  eye  is  oft 

The  most  deceitful  in  its  work — and,  more, 

Is  oft  companion  to  the  slowest  brain — 

'While  eyes  that  see  but  slowly,  granting  time 

For  what  is  seen  to  be  digested,  oft 

Transmit,  'bwould  seem,  effect  and  cause  at  once  ! 

Such  eyes,  I  fancy,  grow  in  time  more  fond 
Of  fountains  than  of  streams,  and  find  delight. 
And  even  truth,  thereafter  less  in  thitigs 
Than  principles.     The  aggregate  of  brain, 
I  grant  thee,  mostly  judgeth  right  at  last ; 
But  then,  to  know  its  vision  final,  one 
Must  wait,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years — ay,  more  ! 

Thou  sneerest,  methinks — do  so  !  'Tis  true  I  dream 
As  yet,  but  at  the  outer  gate  of  life. 
And  feel,  with  certain  tremblings  of  the  heart, 
How  swift  the  stubborn  moments  thrust  me  in 
To  know  the  worst  I    Yet  I  could  give  thee,  friend, 
A  world  of  proof,  illustrated  by  faults 
Of  vision  all  my  own !    Well — smile  away ! 
I'm  but  a  girl.    What's  that  ?     A  conscious  point. 
Or  fragment,  of  our  great  world's  self  1    What  then  ? 
Why,  this  :    I,  as  a  .</tW,  have  learned  how  oft 
Some  act — some  soUtary  act,  that  stands 
As  lone,  as  prominent,  in  some  long  life, 
Declaring  good  or  ill,  may  make  the  man, 
By  pubUc  voice,  an  angel,  or  far  else. 
'Tis  wrong !    No  sifigle  act,  however  grand 
Or  base,  can  tell  the  tenor  of  a  life — 
The  tone  and  disposition  of  a  mind ! 
The  veriest  wretch  may  do  a  noble  deed, 
And  win  the  crown  of  our  applause — ^whose  best, 
Howe'er,  is  not  unchanging  !    So,  again, 
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The  noblest  heart  that  ever  throbbed 
May  have  its  frailer  pulsings — yea,  permit 
Some  treacherous  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance, 
To  play  the  traitor  with  its  hopes,  and  steal 
The  general  brightness  from  else  honoured  name  I 

*Tis  impulse,  7iot  premeditation,  gives 
The  real  man.     This  tells  what  Nature  did ; 
That,  but  what  Art  has  done.    Hence,  I,  to  see 
My  Friend  aright,  prefer  to  hurry  o'er 
His  large,  lone  acts,  and,  looking  but  to  such 
Small  thoughts  and  deeds — too  small  for  general  note- 
As  shoot,  like  sparks,  from  out  the  reckless  fire 
Of  his  scarce  conscious  will,  peruse  the  man 
In  smalls.    No  disposition,  here,  'mongst  men, 
If  conned  with  care,  would  sink  or  soar  beyond 
The  human  medium  much.     The  meanest  wretch^ 
However  mean  or  vile,  is  human  still  I 
The  germs  of  good  and  evil  are,  I  hold. 
As  such,  alike  in  all — quite  one  in  kitid 
Though  differing  in  degree.     My  evil  may 
Be  larger,  friend,  than  thine ;  but  in  itself 
The  thing  is  just  the  same — not  any  worse  ! 

Or  if  thou  wilt,  though  both  alike  in  bulk, 
And  in  degree  of  ill,  there  is  a  power 
Within  which  one  may  have,  another  want— 
A  might  that  can  control  the  exercise 
Of  evU,  though  such  evil  grow  no  less, 
Such  might  may  simply  be  corporeal — 
Nothing  more  1 — nothing  more  than  larger  growth 
Of  bone  and  muscle !  ah,  believe  me,  oft 
Our  moral  worths  or  wants  arise  from  but 
The  poor  unconscious  flesh  alone  1  How  oft 
The  sickly  texture  of  a  spinal  chord, 
Or  nerves  too  silken  for  life's  drugget  work, 
Should  bear  the  blame  of  vacillating  heart, 
Or  hand,  or  voice — of  faults,  defaulter's  self 
May  blame  the  flrst,  and  loathe  the  very  most ! 
Why,  even  some  grand  disturber  of  our  peace — 
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A  nations  peace  ! — may  lodge,  unseen,  within 
The  green  right  side  of  him,  on  whose  poor  head 
We  pour  our  wrath,  and  swing  the  weight  of  all ! 

Oh  !  could  we  only  see  within  the  shell, 
Before  we  praise  or  blame  its  outer  shape, 
Or  markings  in  the  sand,  our  praise  might  change 
To  blame — our  blame  to  pity,  till  our  tears, 
While  kindly  medicating  where  they  fall, 
Might  bless,  for  aye,  not  one  but  niany  souls  ! 

For  me,  may  He,  I  pray,  from  whom  has  come 
My  dU  of  good,  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  eyes 
WTiich,  when  they  look  within,  more  narrowly 
May  scan — which,  when  they  look  without,  may  serve 
A  heart  and  tongue  of  Charity  1 

Again, 
My  thanks  for  thy  srnaU  letter  ! 

Let  me  add, 
*Ti8  short  for  one  who  lived  so  longy  nor  yet 
Is  dead  in  my  esteem.     Some  might  regret 
Such  brevity  I  Not  I ;  for  that  I  know 
How  oft  the  beauty  of  a  truth,  like  that 
Of  irit  is  heightened  by  its  shortness.     Such, 
Perhaps,  is  always  so  when  truth  goes  down 
A  little  sourish.     Hence,  kind  sir,  my  thanks. 
Again,  for  such  kind  sparing  of  your  friends 
And  ink ! 

But,  seriously,  dear  Willie,  I, 
From  one  so  travelled,  did  expect  to  have 
A  something  new — at  least,  some  newer  thc^ 
The  fact  that  Bob  is  mcul.    I  never  nursed 
A  doubt  thereof  I    Is*t  mad  ?    And,  wherefore  not  ? 
All  men,  I  hold,  are  mad,  or  more  or  less. 
Each  taking  from  the  common  ill,  a  form — 
As  shapen  by  his  idiosyncrasy — 
Peculiar  to  himself,  as  different  trees 
Take  different  tints  from  Autunm  which  is  one  I 
The  tone  and  colour  of  the  mind,  as  those, 
In  each,  have  been  determined  by  the  parts 
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Material,  bulk  and  quality,  and  mould, 
Or  manner  of  arrangement,  making  all 
The  difference  in  degree,  duration— yea, 
In  all  that  makes  the  malady  appear, 
In  different  men,  so  oft,  a  different  form 
Of  ail.     Whatever  striking  on  the  stream 
Of  thought  or  feeHng,  starts  one  tiny  wave 
From  out  the  regular  ripple  of  its  course. 
Or  adds  to  Reason's  general  pulse,  beyond 
Its  sum  of  seventy  strokes  per  minute,  such 
Produces  madness— temporary,  though 
It  be,  it  still  is  madness.     Therefore,  love, 
Or  hate,  or  grief,  or  joy — for  where  is  he 
Who  reason*  while  he  really  lauffhs  ? — is  each 
A  kin  to  that  which,  irresponsibly. 
Destroys  the  breathing  frame-work  of  a  soul ! 

Heigh-ho  !     Then  love  is  only  madness — good  ! 
Is't  new  ?    Go  ask  old  Plato  ! 

Thou,  as  well 
As  Bob,  hast  written  verses — doubtless  fine, 
For  Bob  admires  them,  whilst  thou  sneerest  at  his  ! 

But  let  me  warn  thee,  friend  :  there  is  a  class 
Of  Bardic  auditors  can  tolerate 
And  praise  such  cobweb  stuff  as  they,  themselves, 
Feel  able  to  surpass  ;  whilst  that  which  soars 
Away  beyond  their  lowher  powers,  they  load 
With  reprobation  !     Be  not  thou  of  those  ! 

This  man,  to  whom  I've  given  my  heart — ^to  whom 
I've  promised  more — my  hand  !— is  not  the  dull 
Insensate  thing  thy  manner  towards  him  saith 
Thou  dost  beUeve  I     But  He  who  gave  him  heart 
To  feel,  as  few  can  feel,  hath  given  him,  too, 
Such  power  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  beneath 
A  wrong,  as  few  can  know,  and  fewer  still 
Appreciate  !    His  soul  is  girt  about 
With  strength  as  with  a  robe — with  gentleness. 
As  with  an  atmosphere — now  playful,  Ught 
And  thoughtless  as  the  breeze  that  scarcely  stirs 
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One  holy  onrl  on  his  big  brow — and  now, 
As  earnest  as  a  storm  !    This  more,  he  loves 
His  mother — oh,  how  well  I — is,  therefore,  sure 
To  deeply  love  his  wife  I 

Dear  friend,  be  still 
Our  friend !    Permit  us  still  to  love  as  once 
We  loved  each  other  I 

Thou  hast  higher  work 
Than  these  poor  fields  afford,  and  in  due  time 
Must  meet  it.     Meet  it,  like  yourself,  or  like 
A  man  that  feels  that  'tis  not  what  he  does, 
So  much  as  why  and  how  'tis  done,  creates 
The  right  to  gratitude  or  scorn.     Farewell ! — 
If  we  as  friends  can  meet  henceforth,  then  grant 
That  we  be  seldom  long  apart  f    Yet  I, 
If  such  as  I  might  dare  to  counsel  such 
As  thou,  would  solemnly  advise  to  mix 
Less  ycMt  with  thy  esteems.    BeUeve  me,  sir. 
The  friendship  of  immoderate  warmth  is  not 
The  closest  keeper  of  a  friend.     To  be 
Too  fond— confiding  over  much,  or  till 
Your  friend's  a  sort  of  second  self — may  lose 
You  whom  you  love,  or  win  but  his  contempt ! 

This  world  has  many  hearts  could  prop  my  words : 
'Tis  sad,  but  tnie — a  way  the  world  has  got — 
We  cannot  mend  it.    Let  us  mend  ourselves  I 

Meanwhile  be  we  as  ever,  be  we  friends  I 
If  not^  as  strangers,  let  us  Uve  and  die 
Wishing  each  other  well — if  but  for  sake 
Of  seV! — as  when  we  pray,  •*  Thy  kingdom  come !" 

Account  me,  WiU,  though  seasoned  somewhat,  still 
Unchanged,  and. 

As  of  pld. 

Your 

Minnie  Blaib." 
Unchanged! — and  as  of  old — a  guard — a  guide  ? 
And  nothing  more ! 

I  see  it  all !  0,  heart ! — 
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My  heart ! — bow  thou  bast  fooled  thee ! — fooled  my  lifel- 

My  soul,  bereelf !  and  all  ^at,  holiest,  rose 

Therein  !    0,  silliest — silliest  child  I    Bat  still. 

More  silly — yea,  more  childish  man !    Alas ! 

Yet  what  am  I,  that  I  should  blame —blame  whom  ? 

My  heart ! — my  soul  I — my  silly,  silly  self, 

Alone  !    0,  dearest  Minnie,  Minnie  Blair  ! 

0,  wondrous  woman  ! — beautiful  as  true. 

And  true  as  beautiful  art  thou ! 

Sweet  Heaven ; 
Her  love  for  me  was  such  as  noble  hearts 
Have  ever  shown  for  weaker  things  !    And  mine  / — 
Ob,  love's  a  poor  logician  ! — question  not 
Its  what  or  wherefore  I    It  was  miiie — and  1 1 — 
0,  Bobbie  Sloan  !    0,  Minnie,  Minnie  Blair  f 


My  brain  felt  hot  to  madness ;  yet  I  sat 
Me  still  by  yon  oli  gable- window,  like — 
Ah,  who  shall  tell  me  what !    Oh,  who  shall  tell 
Me  what  I  said  or  did  throughout  that  night 
Of  mental,  moral  gloom !    Oh,  who  can  dream 
Of  what  the  mom  disclosed  to  eyes  that  loved 
So  well,  the  son's — the  brother's  smile  to  meet  I 
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Oh,  ye  pure  spirits  of  the  once  so  loved, 

Who,  in  your  whiteness  glorified,  now  walk 

Beyond  the  stars,  to  you  my  soul  looks  forth — 

Along  the  moonlight  of  her  dreams,  for  some 

Sweet  throbbings  of  those  chords,  where  thought  meets 

thought, 
Within  the  Central  Mind,  spreading,  from  pole 
To  pole,  pulsations  of  the  infinite, 
And,  through  our  visions,  signs  of  things  to  be — 
That  so,  my  inner  consciousness  may  take, 
Albeit  imconsciously  from  you,  some  tinge 
Of  thought  or  feeling. 

I've  a  tale  to  tell. 
And  much  require  to  meet  some  fairy  where. 
Of  old,  we  used  to  watch  her  at  the  well. 
Clothing  the  naked  words  of  her,  irom  whose 
Orimed  hand  she  drank,  with  such  a  blaze  of  gems 
As  won  sweet  speeches  from  a  bitter  tongue ; 
For  mine  are  plain,  nude  truths,  immeet  to  shew 
Amongst  their  ornate  kin,  which,  marshalled  by 
Some  Nature*s-own-anointed,  don  the  gold 
And  purple  of  imperial  mind — ^put  on 
And  in,  at  artist  Fancy's  touch,  such  soul 
As  trembles  into  tears  or  laughter  while 
We  gaze.     Ah,  that  ecstatic  vision  f 

WeUI— 
We've  aU  our  dreams — whence  are  they  ?    Whence  are  tftf, 
No  greater  mystery  than  our  dreams  ?    All  have. 
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I  hold,  as  we,  their  roots  in  that  unseen 
Where  the  Eternal  pulseth  life  through  worlds 
And  systems,  even  as  mine  along  these  veins — 
In  that  imseen  whereto  no  earthly  Hght 
Nor  heavenly,  yet  vouchsafed,  can  lead  beyond 
The  dream  itself.     Yet  still  we  strain  and  strain, 
And  think  we  feel  a  somewhat  in  the  dark, 
Till,  straining  on,  like  one  a-tiptoe,  lo  ! 
We  stumble.     Let  us  even  keep  to  earth — 
We  walk  not  steadily  even  there  I 

Behold, 
I  had  a  dream,  if  dreaming  still,  breathe  o*er 
The  electric  lines  that  pass  from  heart  to  heart — 
From  world  to  world  ! — that  loveUness  of  soul 
Whose  light  can  make  earth*s  plainest  faces  fair — 
Can  round  our  darkest  shadows  into  suns  ! 

What  more  I  might  enumerate  of  gifts 
And  graces,  here  no  more,  I  shall  forbear 
To  individuahse ;  but  even  invoke 
In  aggregate  the  whole  ! 

We  smile  to-day 
At  invocations.    Ah,  the  bards  of  Greece, 
The  old,  know  better  !  Thus,  with  them,  whene'er 
A  certain  Hst  of  attributes  would  suit 
The  subject  of  their  song,  they  turned  their  eyes 
To  some  abstraction,  holding  in  itself 
Abstractions  of  the  goods  or  ills  required. 
And,  studying  there,  gave  closer  portraitures. 

For  me,  I  hold  that  writing  even  a  line 
To  one  we  love,  if  written  by  the  hght 
Of  some  remembered  smile,  such  line  will  read 
By  so  much  smile  the  better  ! 

Ah,  my  soul ! 
Not  all  the  clouds  of  unpropitious  skies. 
However  dense  and  dark — and  many  have 
They  been  ! — not  all  the  blinding  bustle,  bom 
Of  anxious  strivings,  through  the  city's  din 
To  still  the  cry  of  daily  needs,  could  yield 
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Thee  power  to  shut  away,  from  memory's  eye, 
The  faintest  smile  on  one  sweet  face  of  yore  ! — 
A  ffiMje,  the  fount  of  all  the  real  grief — 
The  grief  1 — yea,  all  the  ^oy  as  well,  that  thou, 
My  soul,  hast  ever  known  i 

*Twas  while  I  dreamt — 
Yea,  lay  and  dreamt,  a  moral,  mental  wreck — 
For  two  long  moons,  and  raved  of  what  I  dreamt. 
That  intervals  there  were,  when,  pale  and  bright. 
There  flashed  along  the  darkness  of  my  dream 
A  brief,  swift  gleam,  as  through  some  midnight  cloud 
A  sudden  flash  of  moonlight  we've  beheld — 
A,jiash,  no  more,  till  all  our  world  was  dark 
Again! 

0,  Minnie,  Minnie,  self-accused  I — 
0,  nursing  angel,  gentlest  Minnie  Blair  I 
'Twas  thy  sweet  smile,  while  knelt  thou  by  my  couch, 
A  silent,  watching  solace,  day  and  night. 
That  welcomed  so  each  brief  return  of  mine 
To  seeming  consciousness  !  And  when  the  film 
Of  ail  from  my  crazed  eyes  had  passed,  and  mind — 
No  more  the  wedding-tent  of  frenzied  whims 
And  maddened  fancies — oped  its  folded  doors. 
And  pressed  these  feet  to  movements  round  my  couch,. 
How  oft — ah,  me  I — I've  wiled  unwilling  limbs 
To  bear  me  where  I  loved  to  sit  and  watchy 
Through  yon  old  gable- window — not^  ah,  me  I 
The  glory  of  the  western  heavens  when  all 
Their  tender  blue  was  streaked  with  curdled  gold  I 
Ah,  no !  Nor  yet  to  watch  how  fast  the  cloud 
Of  mingled  white  became  a  thing  so  Hke, 
Perhaps  the  Fiery  Pillar — black  as  doom 
On  Egypt's  side  ;  on  Israel's,  the  Hght — 
The  guiding  glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
Ah !  no  ;  'twas  not  to  frame  such  fancies,  then» 
I  waited  so,  and  watched,  while  round  my  brow 
Yon  draping  ivy  sheathed  itself  in  flame, 
Or  rose  on  every  breath  of  bolder  air. 
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A  living  clond  of  deepest  green,  besparked 

With  trembling  fires,  like  some  bright  seraph's  inng 

Made  sentinel  to  shield  my  spirit*s  calm ! 

Oh,  not  for  those  or  these,  though  doubtless  came 

And  went  such  guileless  fancies,  sat  I  so ! — 

(h  mom  or  eve,  I  did  but  watch  and  wait 

To  see  the  dear,  enquiring  angel  top 

Our  little  hill,  as  was  her  wont,  to  learn 

The  i)rogress  of  my  state  ! 

Oh,  how  I've  hung 
Upon  the  dawn  of  that  shy,  upward  glance 
And  smile,  towards  where  she  knew  her  patient  sat ! 

Behold  f  I  see  her,  as  she  sails,  or  glides, 
TJp-up,  before  me,  now,  as  then — up-up 
The  Httle  pebbly  path,  that  neatly  fringed 
With  boxwood,  winds  its  chalky  length,  along 
The  bright  green  slope — I  see  her  as  she  sails — 
For,  even  her  step  has  superhuman  grace  I — 
I  see  her  bent  to  pick  a  panzy  from 
The  clump — perhaps,  a  daisy  here  or  there  ; 
And  yet,  'tis  with  a  dreaming  hand  that  hints, 
Or  seems  to  say  her  thoughts  are  otherwhere — 
Perhaps,  still  self-accusing  o'er  my  ail ! 
And  now  I  see  her — suddenly — herself, 
But  still  as  half- ashamed — look  up,  and  lo  f 
That  face — that  smile,  replying  to  my  own  : 
It  shines  as  might  some  eastern  window,  whence 
A  soul,  made  perfect,  or  escaped  from  flesh, 
Looks  forth,  with  all  the  orient  blaze  of  mom 
Upon  its  joy ! 

Alas  I  how  soon  did  all 
So  heaven-like  shine  with  different  light — the  light. 
It  seemed  to  me,  of  sorrow — even,  at  times, 
Of  tears ! 

A  few  brief  weeks  so  passed  ;  and  then 
That  face  illumed  our  slim,  white-pebbled  path 
No  more  f 

But  strength  returning,  I  at  length 
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Began  to  move  once  more  amongst  the  days  ; 

And  list  the  tinkle  which,  so  all-suhdued, 

Stole,  now-and-then,  along  the  hours — at  times 

In  sadden  sob,  or  sigh,  that  made  me  start, 

And  stare  on  my  sweet  sister's  face  ;  at  times. 

Again,  that  mystic  music  spoke  in  words 

HaH  mangled — single  words  that  would  not  link 

Together,  but  expired  without,  for  me. 

One  note  of  meaning,  though  the  whisperer's  Hps 

Grew  oft  both  fixed  and  pale  beneatii  the  weight 

Or  import  of  the  sounds.     My  mother's  ear. 

Too,  seemed  to  sicken,  or  refuse  to  Hst 

Some  airs  the  gossips  breathed — the  whole  concealed 

Most  studiously  from  me. 

Lo !  suddenly. 
Along  the  country-side  bursts  forth  a  tale. 
At  first  in  wail,  half  indistinct,  far  o'er 
The  slumberous  air,  like  distant  hum  and  buzz 
Of  migratory  bees  ;  but  soon  in  sharp. 
Shrill  cry,  as  when  a  night  of  sable  frosts 
Some  sharp  wind  pierceth — then,  in  sounds  that  shook 
The  hills,  as  'twere  the  voice  in  some  lone  dell 
Of  mountain  cataract :    *•  Poor  Minnie  Blair  I — 
Poor  Minnie  Blair ! — She's  gone  I  but  where,  who  knows?" 
Then  explanations,  thick  and  fast,  came  down 
Upon  each  other — this,  to  fragments  dashed ; 
And  that,  to  foam  by  each  arrival  new ! 
But,  as  the  country's  tears  grew  dry,  the  eyes 
And  ears  of  general  imderstanding  saw 
And  heard  with  more  of  Reason,  till,  at  length 
The  voice  of  Vague  Beport  was  hushed  by  truth — 
Yea,  truth  too  rugged  for  the  ear  to  take. 
Even  yet,  might  one  suppose,  without  some  wince 
Incredulous  1 

0,  Minnie,  Minnie  Blair ! 
And  can  it  be,  that  thou  wast  so  deceived  ? 
Too  tme — alas,  too  true  for  thee !   With  all 
Thy  white  robed  retinae  of  white  scaled  maids 
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Attendant,  thou  thyself  a  very  moon 
Amongst  those  stars,  one  morn  didst  stand  ^thin 
The  village  church,  a  bride — a  bride  ;  but  one, 
Alas !  whose  eyes  soon  lost  their  peerless  light 
In  rainy  mists ;  for  there  thou  stood,  a  bride — 
A  shrinking,  cowering,  fainting  bride,  without 
The  bridegroom  I 

Bobbie  Sloan  came  not ! 

Too  true, 
How  much  too  true,  for  thee,  was  that  of  thine 
Tome? 

**  This  more  :  he  loves  his  mother— oh, 
How  weU  I" 

'Twas  even  as  thou  saidst !  But,  ah ! 
When  loving  her  so  well,  why  dared  he  e'er 
Ambition  such  a  love  as  she,  he  knew. 
Had  fixed  her  selfish  soul  against  ?    Weak  man, 
And  weak— oh,  how  much  weaker  mother — she 
Who  saw  in  human  hearts  but  gold,  or  dross, 
And  weighed  them  by  the  weight  of  whatso'  coin 
Of  proper  currency  they  seemed  to  bear  ! 

This  Wilhelmina  Frond,  a  city  maid 
Hath  won  the  highest  niche  in  thy  esteem. 
Poor  weakling  Widow  Sloan  !    And,  having  seen. 
For  many  years,  the  big  world's  easy  ways 
Of  vmming  note  and  admiration,  when 
The  means,  employed,  their  shadows  lose  within 
The  light  of  ends  expected,  she,  the  free 
Miss  Frond,  with  some  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  tell, 
And  all  the  proved  artillery  of  her  arts, 
Besieged  the  widow  for  the  widow's  son, 
And  won  the  widow's  heart,  before  the  cause 
Of  siege  had  waked  suspicion.     Well,  in  truth, 
The  maid  was  fair !    The  coinage  of  her  brain, 
Besides,  so  readily  took  to  words,  and  had 
A  gUtter  which,  for  unread  eyes,  looked  more 
Like  gold  than  much  of  Minnie  Blair's,  whose  wealth 
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Of  mind  lay  less  in  tinselled  verbiage  than 

In  depth  of  diamond  thought — whose  wealth,  'twas  known, 

In  ottier  form,  were  beauty,  head  and  heart  I 

This  Wilhelmina,  as  I've  said,  was  not 
A  thing  had  grown  amongst  the  violets, 
Or  sighed  to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  scents, 
Or  yet  to  imitate  their  down-cast  brow. 
Or  modest  bearing ;  but  had  proudlier  sprung 
From  city  parentage.    Her  father  had, 
In  prosperous  tiAies,  so  plied  an  honest  trade, 
In  goods  so  needful  to  the  crowd,  as  ham 
And  butter,  eggs  and  cheese,  and  sundry  such, 
That  ere  his  sun  had  crossed  the  Hne  of  years 
He  found  himself  possessed  of  means  to  lead 
A  country  life,  in  ease,  'mongst  fruit  and  flowers. 

His  only  child,  the  maiden  named,  could  sing — 
Which  means  she  had  been  taught — could  play  at  cards, 
Had  tried  her  hand  at  hearts,  but  not  amongst 
The  nobler,  some  averred,  with  much  success, 
Though  scarce  a  spot,  to  Filch-heabt  sacred,  knew 
Not  of  her  name. 

This  Bobbie  Sloan,  the  bard. 
She  may  have  really  loved  for  his  true  self, 
Alone.     Queer  things,  'tis  said,  are  possible 
At  times ;  but  'twas  the  general  voice,  she  loved 
The  light  his  wondrous  gifts  had  gathered  round 
His  name,  much  more  than  him — her  one  grand  aim 
Htill  being,  as  'twas  said,  where'er  she  stood 
To  stand  and  shine— the  central  point  that  drew. 
By  any  means,  distinction  and  applause  ! 
One  thing,  at  least,  was  passing  clear,  she  loathed 
Poor  Minnie  Blair  !  and,  holding  now,  within 
Her  practised  hand,  the  key  to  that  weak  heart 
Of  Widow  Sloan,  she  used  it,  as  her  love. 
Or  loathing,  led  the  hour.     But,  Widow  Slo»ui, 
Before  her  widow's  woes  had  magnified 
Her  seeming  future's  wants  to  bulk  so  much 
Beyond  all  reason,  had  herself  been  such 
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As  only  could  a  mother  be  to  snoh 

A  son.    A  mental  eye  that  pierced  beneath 

All  surfaces— a  mind  that  seemed  a  fount 

Of  thoughts  that  only  wait  the  form  of  words 

To  be  immortal  as  our  speech,  had  been, 

'Twas  said  by  birth-right,  those  of  Widow  Sloan. 

Ah,  this  despairing  of  the  good  QoA's  hand,. 
In  loving  guidance  and  protection,  brings 
A  weight  of  woes  so  much  like  madness  that 
Did  Heaven  not  will,  in  such  dark  case  to  make 
The  night  be  parent  to  the  day,  the  end 
Might  be  a  black,  black  night,  indeed ! 

So  froze 
Or  flowed  the  current  of  affairs,  when  she. 
The  free  Miss  Frond,  assumed  o'er  Widow  Sloan 
And  Bobbie's  fate  the  reins  of  rule.     She  closed. 
Within  a  mother's  bann,  his  visits  to  the  Blairs — 
He  may  not  go  but  now  and  then  ;  and,  when 
Permitted,  but  to  save  appearances ! 

Alas,  what  marvel  Minnie's  eyes,  so  oft. 
As  rounded  she  our  little  hill,  met  mine 
As  if  she  wept  or  had  been  weeping  !     So 
Went  matters  on,  till  Bobbie  sickened — ^till. 
His  Ufe  despaired  of,  forced  the  crazed 

"  I  yield— 
His  promise  shall  be  kept  i" 

Too  truly  proved. 
The  wedding  mom^that  was  to  be ! — how  crazed^ 
Indeed,  that  same  consent  had  been.    The  mom 
'Bose  brightly — 'rose  and  shone,  as  if  the  heavens 
Bejoiced  as  once  on  One  who  rolled  away 
The  stone,  and  sat  thereon,  where  Mary  wept 
Before  the  sepulchre !  ah,  dawns  there  o'er 
On  earth  a  mom  so  bright  that  no  one  weeps  ? 

Behold,  the  bridegroom  bard  essays  to  kisfr 
HiB  mother  ere  he  hasten  to  the  church  ; 
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But  while  the  bride  awaits,  the  widow  hangs 
Upon  the  bridegroom's  knees  and  weeps,  till  so 
The  moments  flee,  he  must  away  !    He*s  gone  ! — 
fiweet  heavens !  a  sadden  cry  pursues  him,  like 
The  ring  of  steel  dashed  through  his  brain — 

**  Return  I 
Betum  in  haste  ! — Thy  mother's  dead — or — or — !" 
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PiD  Minnie  write  apologies  to  none 
But  me,  for  that  withdrawal  from  all  love, 
And  that  concealment  of  her  hiding  place  ? 
I  cannot  say  i    Her  three  days  hid  at  home, 
From  even  her  mother's  tearful  gaze,  before 
Her  secret  flight  were  each  with  suppUant  tone 
Of  him  so  dearly  loved  made  very  sad. 
And  even  somewhat  nauseous  to  her  soul ! 
At  length,  the  eve  of  her  departure  brought 
The  bard  this  brief  reply : 

"  'Tis  well,  and  I 
Bejoice  to  learn  thy  mother  Uves.     To  her 
Thou  owest  life,  and  all  the  love  thou  hast 
To  spare  from  self.    For  me,  I  would  not  be 
The  cause  of  any  tears  my  sense  of  right — 
And  of  mine  honour  which  is  mine  by  right 
Of  God*s  bestowal — might,  by  righteous  walk^ 
Avoid.     Thy  mother's  death  ?    Alas  !     I'd  much 
Prefer  she'd  hear  of  mine  than  I  of  hers 
Through  any  siUy  misplaced  love  of  mine ! 
For  thee,  I've  but  a  few  words  left — they're  these — 
Begone !  and  know,  I'd  sling  the  whitest  fame 
That  ever  maiden  wore  or  prized,  across 
The  common  wayside  hedge  for  every  daw 
To  peck,  before  I'd  sit  upon  a  throne 
If  1  therewith  must  be  your  wife  and  queen. 
Farewell !  be  happy  is  my  earnest  prayer  l" 
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And  many  days  had  passed  from  that  strange  flight 
Of  hers — ah  days  of  tears  and  heart -aches  long 
And  deep  to  me — when,  lo !  a  letter  came 
As  to  a  prudent  confident,  but  who 
Must  draw  not  near  her  hiding  place,  which  was 
To  be  but  for  a  httle  time.     She  wrote, 
Confiding  thus  in  me  that  I  might  write 
Two  lines,  or  whatso*  more  might  tell  the  state 
Of  her  dear  mother's  health,  or  how  she  seemed 
To  bear  with  what  had  been.     I  wrote  !  and  know 
Not  what  besides  her  mother's  health  I  thought 
Of  when  I  wrote.    An  answer  came — it  ran 
As  this: 

Oh,  no  i  I'm  wedded  now,  dear  Bill, 
To  disappointment,  and  I  love  so  well 
My  mate,  it  is  not  clear  I  e'er  shall  make 
Another  choice.    I  shall  devote  whatever 
Of  life  I've  left,  to  soothe  whate'er  I  may 
Of  any  disappointments  I  may  meet ! 

For  you,  my  heart  responds  to  your  esteem. 
Good  feelings,  or — well  I — call  it  love !  but  then 
My  head  demurs  to  such  a  love  for  one 
So  shghted  as  Fve  been.     BeUeve  me,  it 
Is  not  the  fruit  of  healthy  manhood  such 
As  heart  and  head  of  mine  conjointly  could 
Admire.     'Tis  woman's — ay,  or  weaker  girl's. 
Or  worse  !     Oh  cast  it  off,  and  tread  it  'neath 
Your  feet,  as  I  all  future  loves  intend 
To  tread ;  yea,  all  but  two — my  God's  and  what 
For  me,  He  will/ 

1  beg  herewith  to  add. 
By  way  of  postscript,  something  which,  for  aught 
I  wot,  may  add  a  crooked  Hmb  or  foot 
To  yon  old  limping  jest  which,  sneering,  saith 
From  ladies'  postscripts,  oh,  preserve  us  ye. 
Our  life's  less  grievous  ill — 

I  wrote  to  Bob ; 
Beplied  to  his  three  days  of  patient — ^let 
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Me  add  of  penitential  waiting,  till 
My  scorn  might  condescend  reply.    I  wrote 
As  with  a  cauter's  point  made  burning  red — 
And  yet  with  tears  as  hot ;  and  more  of  them 
Than  words !  because  I  knew  the  heart  whereto 
I  sent  my  bitters  might  not,  in  such  case, 
With  sugared  medicines  be  healed  as  I 
Intend  it  shall  or  must.    Ah,  well,  these  hearts 
Of  ours,  they  sin  I  and  so  must  suffer,  here 
Or  elsewhere — here^  oh  may  it  be,  sweet  Heaven  I 

Oh,  what  a  clumsy  creature  of  a  girl 
Am  I,  dear  Bill. ,    You  wont  beheve  me  when 
I  say  I  never  loved  Bob  Sloan  so  well 
As  in  the  moments  when  I  wrote  the  words 
I  knew  would  sear  his  inmost  heart  and  soul — 
And  yet,  perhaps,  less  deeply  than  mine  own  I — 
That  gentle  heart,  and  noble,  ay,  and  more 
Than  noble  soul  I     You  can,  perhaps,  recall 
What  once  I  said  or  wrote :  He  loves,  and  oh, 
So  well  his  mother !     Bless  him  Heaven,  and  me 
Forgive,  for  that  this  poor  girl's  heart  of  mine 
So  far  forgot  its  duty  to  our  God, 
As  love  to  such  extreme  of  selfish  love 
Whom  mother's  love  forbade.     Alas — alas  ! 
A  Minnie  once  there  was  who  yielded  up 
Her  more  beloved — exalted — hoher  Son, 
That  our  poor  sin-sick  souls  might,  in  God's  time, 
Bejoice  !     I  to  her  holy  prayers  commend 
Poor  mother  Sloan,  her  all-adoring  son 
And  thee,  my  early  mate,  with  these  hot  tears 
And  reprobation  of  myself — ay  thee, 
My  early  mate,  so  near  to  early  love. 
Who,  by  yon  bunch  of  withered  daisies,  mixed 
With  southernwood  and  thyme,  did'st  make  my  heart 
Bejoice  to  know  the  holy  childhood  loved 
By  my  poor  recollection  still,  had  not 
Been  shed  or  shaken  from  thy  soul  upon 
The  threshold  of  the  world's  grand  temple,  where 
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The  god  of  gold  is  worshipped.    May  thy  soul 

Be  ever  thus  the  nurse  of  thoughts  to  stay 

Her  course  should  e*er  she  dream  or  wander  'mongst 

The  fascinations  of  the  years,  and  hring  her  back 

If  even  to  stray  through  withered  daisies,  as 

Of  late,  and  *mongst  those  recollections  which 

Though  wound,  at  times,  they  may,  shall  guard  that  soul 

And  keep  her  for  thy  God  f 

Forgive  the  words 
That  hailed  the  sacred  offering  of  that  fond 
Young  heart,  the  world  hath  not  had  power  to  change. 
And  when  thou  prayest,  pray  for  me !  and  say 
The  harshness  used  was  for  thy  sake— t^  sake 
Alone  ;  meanwhile,  I  for  myself  look  up 
For  grace  to  aid  me  while  I  try  to  know 
And  imitate  that  holier  Minnie's  love 
For  those  who  worked  her  woe — to  imitate, 
Howe'er  remote,  her  sacrifice  of  self 
By  yielding  up,  as  she,  all  loves  I  feel 
Or  may  have  ever  felt  for  weal  of  some 
Who  do — of  some  who  don*t— of  some  who  ne'er 
Perhaps  may  imderstand. 

Farewell!  bebless'd — 
Be  happy !    Only  give  the  love  with  all 
Its  wealth  of  truth,  so  imdeserved,  and  yet 
So  fondly  offered  me,  to  our  poor  Bob, 
And  I  shall  love  thee  for  its  sake.    Farewell  1 

And  after  some  eight  days,  my  soul  became 
So  dck  from  Minnie's  silence  that  I  needs 
Must  probe  her  secret  by  immediate  search. 
I  stole  away  one  mom  without  a  word 
To  one  of  where  I  meant  to  journey,  save 
To  one  young  maiden's  ear,  my  one  so  loved, 
And  loving  sister  Anne's.     My,  store  of  wealth 
For  travel  or  to  aid  the  wanderer,  if 
Beqoired,  was  sickly  as  myself.    There  lay 
Some  thirty  miles  or  so  betwixt  our  home, 
And  ever  dear,  since  then,  Bostrevor,  whence 
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Had  oome  our  Minnie's  letters.     Here  I  gleaned 

iVom  tongues  of  village  gossips  that,  of  late, 

A  stranger  lady,  young  and  strangely  sad. 

And  still  more  strangely  beautiful  of  face 

And  form,  had  oome  and  ghded  *mongst  them,  like 

The  light  on  waters  when  the  moon^s  at  full ; 

But  she  was  gone.     While  there,  her  habit  was 

To  live  almost  before  the  altar  on 

Her  knees,  to  talk  with  none  except  the  poor — 

Of  them,  the  poorest  hung  she  more  among, 

And  where  they  wore  on  cheek  or  mien,  the  words 

Peculiarly  unfortunate,  she  made 

Her  longest  sojourns,  gave  her  largest  alms — 

The  last  howe'er,  to  all  where'er  she  walked 

As  ready  as  the  palm  that  sought,  I  thought 

The  last  more  strange  than  all.     Her  means,  alas  ! 

Gould  not  afi'ord  a  wealth  of  alms — could  not, 

Bo  far  as  I  dare  dream,  afford  herself 

What  now  she  must  require.     My  search,  thus  vain 

In  closing,  closed  my  soul,  as  'twere,  in  thorns 

That  even  now,  and  after  many  years. 

Oft  make  me  start,  as  if  I  felt  them  still. 

And  days  went  on,  and  I  became  that  I 
Could  speak  at  home  around  the  hearth  of  my 
Yaiu  journey  and  the  gossips'  tales.     It  struck 
Me  that  my  mother's  smiles,  while  dwelt  I  on 
At  times,  what  might  be  then  the  wanderer's  want 
Of  even  bread,  were  far  from  what  the  eyes 
Of  my  most  tender  mother  should  have  shown  ; 
But,  lo,  a  httle  time  expanded  all 
Those  little  twinkling  mysteries,  and  made 
Them  rays  of  hght  indeed.     My  hidden  tale 
Of  unsuccessful  search  had  reached  the  ears 
Of  Farmer  Blair's  good  dame ;  for  smallest  deeds 
Well  meant,  like  hght  a-back  of  clouds,  ooze  out 
At  times,  through  darkhest  wrapping  odds  and  ends  ;. 
And  hence,  the  kind  old  lady  shortly  did 
Permit  my  mother's  hps  to  breathe  within 
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My  confidential  ear  what  long  had  lain 

Amongst  her  httle  stock  of  secrets— this, 

Perhaps  the  holiest  of  them  all :  .  No  fear 

Of  want  for  Minnie  Blair  t  A  nabob's  wife 

Was  Minnie's  Aunt  with  Minnie's  name  ;  and  she. 

When  dying,  had  bequeathed  to  her  young  niece 

A  good  two  hundred  pounds  per  an.    No  hand 

Therewith  to  tamper  when  the  little  maid 

Gould  number  eighteen  years,  save  Minnie's  own  I 

Alas,  poor  Widow  Sloan  !  hadst  thou  but  known 

What  hath  been  thus  revealed,  how  quickly  might 

The  tinselled  tropes  and  grand  hyperboles 

Of  thy  Miss  Frond  have  shed  their  radiance  'neath 

The  simpler  form  of  speech — the  purer  gold 

Of  Minnie  Blair  t 

About  this  time,  besides. 
Was  I  indulged  with  knowledge,  lifted  half 
The  sickness  from  my  heart.     The  absent  maid — 
While  I,  a  woe-begone  absenter,  roamed 
Amongst  the  tall  and  glorious  wooded  hills 
Of  old  Kilbroney,  stretched  my  jaded  form 
By  gray  Glouglmiore  ;  or,  where  the  sea  had  gone 
And  left  to  penury's  exploring  eyes 
The  naked  sands  and  all  their  secret  wealth 
Of  such  small  shellfish  as  the  needy  seek — 
Held  wondering  converse,  saddening,  too,  with  some 
Old  ragged  remnant — kingly  even  in  rags — 
Of  that  once  noble  tribe,  Magennis,  which 
In  holier  days,  albeit  days  of  storm 
And  cloud,  produced  the  kings  that  reigned  and  ruled 
In  grand  old  gaelic  pomp  o'er  cape  and  bay 
And  all  the  wondrous  beauty,  wondrous  still 
Of  green  Bostrevor's  undulating  vales. 
'Twas  even  then,  in  those  lone  hours  of  mine. 
Poor  wandering,  weeping  Minnie  Blair  had  poured 
The  stream  of  her  distress  in  rippling  black 
Along  a  snowy  sheet,  scarce  whiter  than 
Her  soul,  to  soothe  her  most,  of  earth,  adored 
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Her  mother.    Oft  tear-stained  and  set,  as  if 
By  sobs,  awry,  it  read : 

My  mother,  had 
You  been  some  less  beloved — adored  by  me 
E*er  this  I  would  have  soothed  myself  by  some 
Attempt  at  soothing  thee ;  my  love  of  loves — 
My  warmest,  deepest,  most  adored  beneath 
The  angry  heavens.     To  me  could  be  no  form 
Of  soul-affliotion  known,  so  poignant  as 
To  know  that  thou,  my  mother,  needs  must  grieve — 
And  grieve  through  faults  of  mine  :  therefore,  have  I, 
Thus  far,  my  soul  afflicted  for  my  large 
Offence  of  loving  to  such  wild  extreme. 
What  hoUer  love,  a  mother's  too,  with  all 
A  mother's  right  to  grant  or  to  withhold 
Forbade,  with  such  a  stretch  of  agony, 
As  well-nigh  burst  the  heart — as  nearly  made 
An  orphan  of  that  strange  child-man,  whose  name 
Henceforth  my  lips  must  never  more  profane. 
Oh,  never — ^never  more  ! 

Wouldst  thou  hear  more  ? 
Thou  wouldst — ^I  know  thou  wouldst — ^I  know — I  know- 
Alas,  how  very  much  I  know  that  I, 
My  mother — dearest,  dearest  mother  ne*er 
Had  known  had  I  within  the  light — the  one ! — 
But  walked,  as  well  I  might  with  steadier  feet, 
Or  holier  end  or  aim.     Perhaps  had  I 
Bemained  at  home,  and  caught  and  bore  the  scoff 
And  scorn  and  ridicule  that  late  events 
Must  flash  abroad  among  such  scenes  as  ours-<- 
Had  I,  I  say,  have  staid  at  home  and  caught 
Those  dingier  flowerings  of  the  weaker  mind 
Upon  my  brow  and  cheek,  and  offered  them 
To  Heaven,  united  with  the  scoff  and  scorn 
Of  Calvary,  it  might  have  eased  me  some  ; 
But  could  not  e'er  have  been  to  me,  the  depth 
Of  soul-afUction  that  are  those  dear  tears, 
I  even  now,  and  at  a  distance  here, 
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Behold  upon  thy  cheek — oh,  blessed  cheek  t 
Now  grown  so  pale.     My  mother, 

Ah,  wouldstUou 
Hear  even  more  ?    I*m  well  t    A  little  out 
Of  sorts,  at  times,  I  doubt  not ;  but  this  state 
Will  pass,  and  happier  come.     I've  prudence,  thou 
Wast  wont  to  think  I     Oh,  think — believe  so,  still ! 
And  soothe,  for  me,  poor  Father  and  the  rest 
As  best  you  may.     Some  time  again  you'll  hear 
What  I  have  got  to  say.    Farewell  1    Pray  Heaven 
For  me,  and  say  that  I  have  sinned — alas. 
My  mother — ah,  my  mother !    Now  farewell  I 

And  time  went  on  I    Meanwhile,  I  bound  me,  heart 
And  soul,  for  Minnie*s  sake  to  love  poor  Bob  ; 
And,  strange !  began,  ere  I  was  well  aware 
To  love  him  for  his  own,  he  wm  so  pure 
In  all  his  words  and  deeds.    And,  yet  methinks 
I  loved  him  more,  for  that  his  grief  was  dumb. 
Or  spake  but  through  his  eyes,  his  form  and  gait. 
Like  slow  disease  with  certain  death — perhaps 
Spake  clearer  still  in  that  fixed  '*  No !"  wherewith 
He  closed  the  gate  of  all  communion  with 
The  Fronds  t 

And  time  went  on,  and  therewith  came. 
At  nows  and  thens,  along  the  usual  clear 
And  calm  of  country  gossip,  whispers  brief 
And  dark,  like  dingy  spurts  along  a  stream 
Whereof  some  wave,  beguiled  by  sudden  showers 
To  leave  the  honest  crystal  of  its  course. 
And  through  its  wandering  moments  rob 
The  richer  moulds — thus  came  as  'twere,  along 
The,  till  of  late,  most  lucid  current  of 
Our  rural  chitchat  eves,  mysterious  talks 
Of  gay  Miss  Frond,  how  she  another  love, 
As  radiant  as  her  own  conceit,  had  long 
Indulged.    A  lordling — ^yea,  no  less  1   the  son — 
Of  him,  the  good  old  chief  of  whom  we  held. 
The  Blfdrs  and  we,  our  century-treasured  farms  ; 
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With  him,  a  youth  of  morals  not  admired, 
Of  late  the  lady  had  heen  less  reserved 
Than  heretofore,  and  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
As  once,  the  eye  of  eve,  or  whom  she  met 
Upon  the  lonely  walks  wherein  so  oft 
Indulged  these  samples  of  the  larger  world — 
Its  lower  life  and  all  — !  .     .     . 

Alas !  for  thee, 
Poor  Widow  Sloan  !    Might  only  tears  redeem 
The  past,  how  freely  thine  would  flow.     But  tears, 
Alas,  oft  come  too  late.     Our  uttered  words 
Or  deeds  enacted,  howsoever  their  guilt 
May  he  removed,  as  words  and  deeds  remain ; 
And  with  them,  ah,  how  oft,  the  evils  they 
Have  wrought,  live  on  and  hud  and  hioom  to  breathe 
Their  subtle  poisons  through  our  after  goodl 

Poor  Bob  I  In  Minnie's  love  'twould  more  than  seem 
An  angel's  blessing  flowered  thine  outs  and  ins  1 
But  now,  the  current  of  events  attains 
A  tidal  form  and  force,  and  seems  to  sap 
The  remnant  of  the  poet's  wreck.     The  lease 
Of  Widow  Sloan  has  suddenly  disclosed 
A  flaw  which  leaves  her  holding  at  the  will 
Of  him  who  agents  the  estate.     The  wail 
Is  seldom  from  her  hps,  or  Bobbie's  ears. 

Meanwhile,  I  feel  that  somewhat  must  be  done 
To  yield  his  thoughts  another  field  for  play 
Or  labour — even  a  different  form  of  grief 
Might  be  a  boon.     Our  neighbouring  village  held 
A  fine  old  sample  of  the  celt  in  Bob's 
Maternal  uncle,  who  in  youth  itself 
Had  won  some  laurels  esculapian — still 
Continued  practice  of  his  art.     To  him 
His  nephew  was  a  second  self.     From  his 
Spare  hours  had  Bob  acquired  a  pretty  fair 
Acquaintance  with  the  good  old  lore  of  Greece 
And  Rome  ;  and  oft  the  good  old  man  had  tried 
To  win  the  l6id  from  verses  to  the  field. 
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Wherein  hi$  surer  lanrels  had  heen  won, 
*Twas  not  too  late,  and  all  assailed  by  three — 
His  mother,  uncle  and  myself — our  poor 
Woe-stricken  bard  consents  to  give  the  winds 
A  little  volume,  and  thenceforth  to  make 
The  pestle  and  the  mortar  be  his  muse 
And  lyre. 

Hey-day — the  poems  faced  the  world 
For  good  or  ill  I     They  had  their  share  of  both — 
Both  censure  and  applause.    No  marvel  this. 
Because  the  world  was  like  the  book,  and  had 
Its  good  and  ill — its  false  and  true — ^its  eyes 
To  see  I   and  eyes,  alas,  that  can't  be  made 
To  see,  because  they'd  rather  not.    The  world 
Was  not  a  world  to  change  its  ways  for  sake 
Of  Bob's  new  book,  and  so  pursued  its  course 
Of  finding  flaws  at  times  where  none  there  were  ; 
Of  seeing  beauties,  even  outpourings  grand 
And  wondrously  sublime.     'Twas  sometimes  food 
For  smiles,  to  see  how  some  frail-tempered  scribe 
Had  laid  his  genius  and  himself  upon 
The  rack,  that  he  by  his  own  suffering  might 
Some  beauty  immolate  and  tear  to  shreds  ! 
One  bolder  than  the  rest,  howe'er,  made  pure 
Invention  serve  his  need  of  saying  ill — 
And  said  it  long,  diverging  as  he  wrote 
Still  farther  from  the  truth  of  what  the  vol. 
Averred.     This  latter  gave  the  bard  a  world 
Of  pain.     It  shewed  a  phase  of  heart  and  soul 
That  Bob,  but  for  his  eyes  that  saw,  had  ne'er, 
Amongst  the  ills  of  our  Adamic  Fall, 
Believed  to  own,  or  place  or  name.     Poor  Bob  I 
Our  little  book — I  call  it  ours,  for  I 
At  Bob's  request  had  given  to  it  a  name — 
A  name  o'er  which  I  sometimes  loved  to  look 
With  tears  for  Minnie's  sake,  and  for  those  dear 
Old  school-boy  days  of  mine  with  all  their  strolls, 
And  interchange  of  flowers.    Oh,  Minnie  Blair  1 
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Most  wondrous  Minnie  BIait  !  shall  e'er  it  be 

Our  Tolome's  lot  to  meet  thy  wanderer's  eyes  f 

If  so,  its  dainty  title  page  shall  tell 

Thy  last  request  to  me  was  not  in  Tain — 

That  Bob,  tne  bard,  is  BiU's  beloTed.     The  book 

Was  namedy  and  fittingly  enough : 

A  LITTLE  BUNCH 
OF  wuheked  daisies,  mixed 


AXD   TUIME. 

Some  months 
Had  passed,  and  feeling  all  renewed  in  health 
And  somewhat  lonely  in  my  daily  walks — 
For  Bob,  in  earnest  truth  had  torn  the  chords 
Of  his  wild  harp  to  shreds,  and  seized  instead 
The  honest  pestle  of  his  friend — thus  I 
My  kit  had  stored  and  all  prepared  to  part 
My  home  and  friends,  for  business  life  once  more  ; 
"When  lo,  one  mom,  a  Tisit  all  unlooked 
For,  came  in  Bob,  with  strange  wild  flushes  on 
The  wonted  marble  of  his  cheek  and  brow. 
So  breathless,  too,  without  a  word  but  two— 
*'  Bead  there  I  '*  and  placing  in  the  hand  he  grasped 
And  shook  with  such  a  force  or  fierceness,  I 
Became  almost  alarmed,  a  goodly  sized 
Production  of  the  press — a  magazine 
Much  thought  of  in  its  day.    I  looked,  and  where 
He  pointed,  read,  and  closed  my  eyes  at  times 
In  wonder  equal  to  his  own.    I  read 
The  title  of  our  Bobbie^s  book,  and  then 
'*  A  word  to  poets,  and  to  critics  too.** 
"  O,  little  wildings,  fragrant,  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  worthy  of  all  love  from  those  so  oft 
Unworthy  hearts  of  ours,  I  joy,  to  meet 
You  so— I  joy  to  meet  a  daisy,  even 
A  withered  one ;  but,  lo,  we'ye  here  a  hunch  f — 
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*«  A  bunch  of  withered  daisies,  mixed,  we're  told, 

'*  With  southernwood  and  thyme  I"     Sweet  Uttle  things^ 

Ye  almost  make  me  weep,  as  ye  recall 

To  me  the  sunny  vales,  and  glens  and  knolls 

Of  other  days— of  trottings  o'er  them,  when 

We*d  trifled  so  in  gathering  such  sweet  things 

As  daisies,  southernwood  and  thyme,  we  feared. 

From  being  late,  to  enter  school.     But  then 

It  was  such  joy — is' t  joy  /    Ah,  me,  it  was 

The  very  ecstasy  of  then — the  dear  , 

Old  days  of  childhood's  holy  innocence. 

To  have  so  fine  a  bunch  that  some  loved  mate, 

Along  our  way,  might  love  it  more  than  his. 

And  make  with  us  an  interchange,  that  so 

We  might  have  somewhat  to  remind  us  through 

The  mark  of  stubborn  tasks  of  Ught  that  our 

Sweet  interchanges  made  to  shine  upon 

The  faces  of  each  other  I    £lessed  days  ! 

O,  holy,  happy  childhood,  purity 

And  love  !    0,  blest  remembrancer  of  those  ! 

Dear  httle  book,  thou  giv'st  me  joy  indeed  I 
But  withered  daisies  !    Wherefore  withered^  when 
We  almost  scent  your  fragrance  while  we  read  ? 
Did  ye,  indeed,  foresee  the  scorn  wherewith 
So  oft  such  holier  sweets  are  hailed  ?    Did'st  thou, 
Dear  little  book,  poor  timid  Uttle  thing. 
Foresee,  indeed,  the  seeming  malice  shown 
By  some  frail-tempered  scribe  who  seems  to  lack 
The  common  use  of  common  truth,  so  far 
That  when  he  flndeth  not  sufficient  ground 
Whereon  to  base  his  greedy  love  of  blame 
Creates  the  cause,  and  on  the  dingy  spot 
His  falsehood  makes,  inflicts  the  critic's  stab  ? 
Alas,  for  our  humanity  !    Alas, 
Poor  bard,  thou  hast  indeed  been  taught  by  such 
That  he  who  feels  more  deeply  than  the  crowd 
Should  keep  beyond  the  cuxlmg  of  its  arms — 
Beyond  the  compass  of  such  critic's  voice. 
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Oh  ye  who  needs  must  bleach  your  brows  aboTe 

The  furnace  of  a  poet's  heart — who  needs 

Must  sing  your  songs  to  give  the  soul  reUef, 

Sing  on,  and  find  relief,  but  dream  not  ye 

That  Nature's  voice  alone,  or  Nature's  mode 

Of  setting  forth  herself,  have  place  among 

The  grand  requirements  of  our  time !    The  bard 

Who  wins  our  higher  meeds,  must  sing  by  rule — 

Must  round  his  reasons — square  his  figures — oarre 

Old  nature,  soul  and  body,  into  shreds. 

And  fill  the  poor  old  veins  with  some  hodge-podge 

Of  fire  and  mercury,  simulating  life  t 

And  this  is  called  High  Art !    Why,  murder  may 

Be  called  high  art  as  well ;  and  all  the  more 

We  mangle,  art  be  called  the  higher.    Yes  1 

But  I,  forgive  me,  from  some  weakness  o'er 

Hy  brain,  demur  to  this,  the  poet's  pen 

Being  used  as  'twere  a  demonstrator's  knife. 

Give  us  your  thoughts,  true  poet,  as  they  come — 

Fiery  and  honest — fiery,  if  you  can — 

Honest,  or  not  at  all ;  nor  heed  these  heads 

Of  wisdom  who  would  send  your  Iiearts  to  school 

That  they  might  learn  to  feel  by  note,  and  give 

Their  feelings  polished  utterance.    Ay,  ring  out, 

True  poet,  wheresoe'er  you  be  ;  and  while 

The  music  of  your  natural  pulses  whirs 

Upon  your  flush  thought's  virgin  wings,  prepare 

To  snap  the  fingers  of  your  honest  scorn 

In  any  puckered  face  that  mouths  a  blare 

Of  penny  trumpets  o'er  some  paltry  rhyme 

Or  word  that  jingles  in  false  quantity ; 

Yet  shows  a  lack  of  all  that  finer  sense 

Of  vision — broader,  firmer  grasp  of  thought. 

True  critic,  as  true  bard,  must  show  before 

We  set  his  light  above  the  herd  that  carp 

Or  croon  they  know  not  why  or  what.    Mere  word 

Dissectors,  for  whose  steel  sound  thought's  too  hard 

A  substance,  what  should  ye  be  likened  to  ? 
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Those  garden-vermin,  that  can  slune  and  fret 
The  leaves,  but  find  the  root  and  stem  too  tough 
For  their  digestion  I 

Still,  for  you,  I  say, 
Ye  poesy  gardeners,  mind  your  leaves^  and  where 
You  catty  remove  the  sickly.    They  are  sure 
To  bring  these  garden  vermin  through  your  daisies  I 
But  and  see  you  mind  me :   where  removal, 
Or  exchange,  some  dehcate  vein  or  nerve. 
Too  deep  for  grub -perception,  might  destroy. 
Or  injure,  let  the  weakling  even  be 
And  vermin  mouthe  away.    I  grant  you  when 
They  close  their  mouthings  with  a  huge  B.A., 
As  some,  and  very  lately,  we  have  seen. 
It  makes  one  feel  a  Httle  nervous,  till 
Beflection  asks  how  often  snooks  was  plucked 
Before  that  surreptitious  shuffle  through ; 
Then  lengthening  out  the  vowel,  as  advised. 
We  find  B.A.  does  sound  a  trifie  less 
Sublime — in  fact,  becomes  a  Bah  !  and  so 
^he  end  is  this — our  mutton,  which  at  best. 
We  might  have  thought  it,  dwindles  down  to  veal  1 
What  then  ?    Why  let  the  creature  get  his  milk. 
His  dam,  let's  hope  cannot  be  far  away ! 

To  be  more  serious — Poets  bom,  indeed, 
Ye*ve  fallen  on  far  from  pleasant  days ;  for  though 
'Tis  true  the  genuim  British  Bull  is  not 
Without  an  honest  kindly  roar — ay,  even 
When  called  to  greet  some  hot  Patlander,  green 
With  bile,  as  Tara  hills,  and  smiting — ^may 
It  please  jfou  ! — British  tyranny,  hip  and  thigh. 
There  are,  alas  I  too  many  calves  to  bah 
Against  the  sublimated  fool  who'd  set 
His  soul  to  stand  upon  its  own  bare  strength, 
Alone,  poor  bard ! — In  truth,  I  grieve  to  see 
Thee,  pale  and  proud — thy  spirit  sauntering  through 
That  universe  within  thine  own  true  soul. 
For  symphonies  whereby  these  grosser  things 
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Will  sink  thee  in  their  grosser  ignorance, 

While  placing  in  their  favourite  heaven  some  star 

That  sings,  alas  I  such  music  of  the  spheres 

As  shakes  the  old  proprieties  to  shreds — 

Such  large  mouthed  utterances  of  tinted  froth 

And  fungus,  sparked  with  foil,  as  common  sense 

For  want  of  better  name  might  aptly  term 

The  stilt — spasmodic  melody  of  Bosh  ; 

But  which  that  thoughtful  tribe  whose  sign  is  "  Bah/* 

With  its,  of  course,  diviner  light  proclaims 

The  "  Fure-wine  of  the  gods  I  "    What  gods  ?-  Is't  the; 

Of  Bathos  / 

Ah,  poor  poets  !     What  do  ye 
Upon  the  mount  with  empty  scrip,  and  heart 
At  mouth,  where  every  pyrotechnic  quack. 
With  coin  and  cheek,  his  score  of  quacks  can  find 
To  puff  great  Flyblow's  candied  thunder  I 

You'll  likely,  brethren,  say,  *tis  extra  bold 
To  seek  my  game  so  near  the  regal  grounds 
And  close  preserves  of  Criticdom ;  but  I 
Have  held  chit-chats  with  critics,  yature-maAe, 
And  Art'ie^ed — ay,  conned  some  lessons  round 
Their  knees,  with  all  that  true  respect  which  all 
Whose  misaion  'tis  to  teach  should  meet ;  and  though 
Divine  perceptive  powers  are  not  amongst 
The  things  we  buy  and  sell,  or  barter,  like 
Our  truth  or  honesty,  I've  got  to  know 
The  false  priest  from  the  true,  and  hold  I  have 
A  right  good  right  to  take  account  of  quacki 
Where'er  it  seems  me  good.    They  use  a  right 
Unsanctioned  by  or  Art  or  Nature !    Thieves 
They  are,  and  poachers  on  their  betters'  ground  I 
And  wherefore  should  an  honest  tongue  grow  black 
With  silent  Ues  while  they  are  hurling  death 
On  Nature's  priests  and  prophets  ?    Poets  bom 
Are  doubtless  rare.     The  genuine  critic  who 
Himself  a  genuine  hard  should  be,  though  lack 
He  may  the  songful  utterance,  grows,  no  more 
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em  bards,  like  blackberries  in  harvest  I     He, 
d  he  alone,  who  knows  a  Jacob  from 
Esau  by  the  voice,  should  hold  the  horns 
Nature's  altar,  when  our  young  priests  kneel 
offer  sacrifice  !     Remember  Keats  I 
9  young  fowl's  voice  is  dissonant  when  he  crows — 
ne  notes  are  crowded,  others  drawn  to  shreds, 
b  he's  a  true  bird,  nevertheless  I  and  though 
rere  grievous  to  behold  some  honest  work 
lereof  our  poor  old  world  hath  need,  exchanged 

*  sighings  of  the  streams,  or  gales  done  up 
tiragic  verse  ;  and  though  'twere  wrong  to  fill 

r  streets  and  ways  with  school-boys  overgrown, 

whiskered  babes  shirking  their  useful  toil, 

poke,  with  shrivelled  hands,  and  long  thin  looks, 

d  awful  gravity  of  phiz  and  puff, 

eir  whistling  cornstalks  in  our  faces,  while 

ey'd  blow  cock-robin  epics  ;  better  'twere 

ey'd  pipe  and  puff  till  doomsday  in  the  mom, 

An  that  the  generous  juices,  flush  in  some 

ang  Byron's  heart,  should  barm  and  turn  to  gall. 

',  better  'twere  for  all,  if  even  truth 

id  feeling  were  but  empty  sounds,  as  all 

>o  oft  they  seem ! 

Heigh-ho  I  This  better  may 
>t  be,  and  this  because  we're  civilized  1 
deed  ?    Perhaps  so !     CiviHzed  ?    Why,  yes, 
lb  Britain  I  Built  through  nineteen  hundred  years 

L Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  upon 
^  model  sketched  by  Christ.     The  fruits  are  these 
J»llthe  philanthropic  plans  and  works 
'^  hear  and  read  of — grand  philosophies, 
^  large  benevolence  that  would  not  wound 
^Jy;  that  make  it  penal  to  outrage 

•  weast ;  that  prate  of  finer  natures ;  yea, 

J™^  Up  to  scorn  the  man  who  passing  through 
*«rowd has  brushed  a  musUn  skirt  too  roughly  I — 
'•^  tell  us  men,  whatever  sun  or  snow 
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Hare  browned  or  bleached  the  outward,  all  are  one 

Before  the  Maker — all  are  brothers — all 

Have  feelings  which,  'tis  ours,  where  most  our  TiewB 

&[aT  war,  to  touch  with  trembling,  lest  we  wound ! 

0,  British  Daniels  !     Christian  S^ibes !    Alas ! 

0,  hterary  trath  and  love  of  right. 

Is  this  the  way  your  loudest  voices  up 

The  holy  hills  of  human  progress  deal 

With  human  hearts  and  hope»  ?    Is  this  the  way 

Ye  deal  with  Heaven — that  Heaven  which  ye  biing  down 

To  sprinkle  through  each  rigmarole  of  love 

And  brotherhood — ay«  Christian  brotherhood  ! 

like  currants  through  your  penny  loaves  ?    Is  tliis, 

I  sav.  the  wav  ve  deal  with  Heaven  ?    For  what 

Is  mind's  is  God's,  and  given  when  even  in  form 

The  humblest,  that  it  aid  some  larger  end 

Than  we,  at  best,  may  know — some  end  that  ye 

Essay  to  overturn  and  blast,  that  so 

Some  huncrv  hate  of  cas:^  or  r^ice  mav  have 

Its  di2;gy  moutiiful  at  your  hands ! 

Is't  wdl 
To  th:;$  ab;ise  tie  p:iblic  iaith,  that  looks 
In  its  simrlicitv  ioid  tnst  K»  vcu* 
That  it  iiiav  know  to  hold  the  rrw,  ani  leave 
Tbe  cc*ii::t«nVit  to  m^hcm>ji>evex  wiii ! 

Oh,  ^ culi  ihit  ihi>  my  revenrac«  ftO"  the  li^ti 
Of  gerzire  scxir,  or  pAs^i  ct  present,  mixrht 
Ass=T.'rf  a  iriTci  to  rt;&c^  tiir  hians  ani  socis 
Of  ibjssr  wb:-  art-  rv  nchi  iivnt,  ani  that 
AkiCie,  tbe  i^iii:2c^  a:  iis  c&;cts ! 

Oh  ve 
Ixsii:  yc^irxs  :<:  a  r^tiic  prJif,  o'er  whi-sia 

S«lL  aCii*is  ji  sihirec  irt — ^liui  rhrks^f  whiiih  Cv* 

Ti^  rriLni  tj»  :cjw  :;  wavfi  a  >w:ci  :c  £aza£ 

iiK  lijf:«^xaa2:  XLSfity  ioK  las  crm. 
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Arise,  ye  Josephs,  in  this  dearth  of  truth, 
And  while  these  reoreant  sons  of  Zilpah  slay 
Or  sell  your  humbler  kin,  deceiving  poor 
Old  Jaeob  in  his  loving  trust,  go  tell 
The  famished  Hopes  that  groan  for  honour  from 
The  British  press,  there's  corn  in  Egypt  yet ! 

Lift  up  the  poet  to  his  height ;  make  broad 
The  way  for  each  true  voice,  howe'er  confined 
In  compass.     Some  are  here  to  speak,  as  'twere 
In  thunder,  to  the  lowlier  ear,  a  sound 
Without  a  meaning.     Those,  the  lower-toned, 
A  mission  have  as  well :  'tis  to  perceive. 
Explain  and  touch  thn  heart,  where  higher  notes 
From  indistinctness  fail.     Behold,  there's  room 
And  work  for  all — and  all,  the  humblest  as 
The  highest,  may  be  grateful  to  the  ear 
Of  Ood,  howe'er  the  creature  man  condemn  ! 
**  My  singers,"  quoth  the  latter  with  a  *  Humph  I' 
'*  Must  all  be  Nightingales  I'    And  yet,  behold 
The  lark,  the  linnet — even  Uttle  Bob 
Of  ruddy  breast,  who  from  our  garden  hedge 
His  sweet  half-dozen  notes  of  lyric  love 
Pours  forth  at  morn  or  eve,  as  truly  hath. 
By  Heavenly  grant,  the  gift  of  Nature's  song. 
As  even  the  noblest  minstrel  of  our  groves  ! 
The  higher  voice  may  win  our  worship,  but 
The  lower  wins  our  hve,  where  hearts  have  love 
At  all  1    God  bless  those  humbler  sweets  of  soul 
Ck)ncealed  amidst  the  unpretending  poor — 
They  root  and  flower  amongst  the  swinking  crowd, 
Like  pure  medicinal  plants  that  grasp  at  life 
Along  the  dusty  highway's  marge  ;  but,  ah. 
As  they,  to  perish  even  while  we  gaze, 
And  all,  so  oft  unknown ;  for  lofty  acts 
To  win  immediate  meed,  or  meet  our  ears, 
l^ust  grow  from  lofty  hands.     To  other  days 
Must  humbler  toilers  look  for  that,  which  from 
The  present,  flows  to  station — ^that  alone. 
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Hence,  know,  0  thou  who  from  those  flowery  worlds 
Of  love  and  beauty  in  thy  soul,  outpours 
Upon  the  winds  these  solemn  sweets  of  song, 
*Tis  only  as  the  winds  reel  weeping  from 
The  death  ot  daisies  on  thy  grave,  they'll  scent 
Our  ways  with  soutliernwood  or  thyme,  or  breathe 
Thy  name,  or  tell  of  thy  poetic  worth, 
Amongst  thy  more  imperious  fellowmen  I'* 

0,  Minnie  Blair  I    0,  wondrous  Minnie  Blair  I 
That  vision  of  thine  other  days — of  thine 
And  mine — of  trijiinys^  trottimjs,  interchange 
Of  flowers,  with  some  loved  mate,     Alas  1  loved,  why  f 
Nay,  nay,  I  ask  not  now !    Those  entrances 
To  school,  so  often  late — the  daisies  mixed 
With  southernwood  or  thyme,  and  all  the  rest, 
Declare  tlie  writer  clearly  as  her  name 
Is  wondrous — oh,  how  wondrous  ! — Minnie  Blair  ! 

Poor  Bob !    I,  for  a  moment  tremble  locked 
Within  his  wild  embrace  :  and  then  he  drops. 
As  in  a  swoon,  and  looks  so  haggard  till 
At  length  he  hides  his  face  and  weeps.     Delight 
O'er  this  from  peerless  Miunie  Blair  has  given 
Him  tears  of  joy  ;  but,  lo,  they're  mingled  soon 
With  those  whose  cause  lieg  deep  within  a  fount — 
An  earlier  fount  of  love,  and  holier  still — 
His  mother.     She,  the  Widow  Sloan,  has  but 
The  day  before  received  ejectment  from 
Her  home — the  home  that  for  her  kin  a  home 
Three  centuries  had  been.     The  gash  within 
Her  widowed  heart  is  deeper,  wider,  made 
By  flying  tales,  oft  interspersed  with  facts 
Whereof  she  knew.     'Tis  trumpeted  along 
The  rural  lanes,  though  in  such  undertone 
As  outraged  feelings  may  command,  when  voice 
Will  not  be  stilled — that,  lo,  the  fair  Miss  Frond 
Had  by  her  easy  ways,  won  o'er  her  swain 
Of  birUi  and  blood  to  work  this  grievous  ill. 
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Alas,  poor  Bob  t    Alas,  poor  Widow  Sloan  t 
But,  oh,  alas  I    alas  !  and  seven  times 
Alas  I  for  thee  and  thy  sad,  easy  ways, 
"Whose  name  is  wedded  so  with  that  word — **  Frail  !'* 


^r»  ^:>  "*::«';' 


cj:^_ 


MINNIE    BLAIR. 


PART    V. 


I'm  on  tho  oooan — on  tho  boundless  blue 

In  oonvorHO  with  tho  waves,  and  with  at  times 

Within,  I  know  not  what—wiyM//"  you'll  tell 

Mo.    ^.  h,  niysolf  I    i)ut  who  or  what  is  he  ? 

For  /  am  not  this  self  you  speak  of.    I've 

Within  as  'tworo  a  reprosontative 

Of  all  1  Hoo  have  over  soon  ;  and  some 

Of  tliOHO,  1  feol,  at  tinios  to  be  a  much 

More  dearer  self  than  1,  I  thinks  should  hold 

My  proper  self  to  bo  1 

I'm  here— I  walk 
The  polished  deck  botwixt  two  beaming  blues — 
The  heavens  abovo,  tho  boundless  sea  beneath  ; 
And  ton  Qod-grnnted  Hunimors  have  upon 
My  brow  and  ohook  engraved  their  fancies,  since 
I  last  thus  strode  with  nothing  'twixt  my  soul 
And  her  eternal  homo  but  such  a  board 
As  this.     What  little  tremblings  of  the  heart — 
Btray  hopes  and  fears — a  little  cowardice, 
No  doubt,  and  yet  with  something  like  a  gleam 
Of  courage  glancing  now  and  then  upon 
Each  dim  foreboding,  Uke  a  twinkling  flash 
Of  moonlight  on  the  prints  of  feet  within 
A  miry  lane,  when  showers  are  o'er.     'Twas  thus 
When  starting  for  the  land  where  lay  my  toil — 
About  to  be  resumed.     That  closely  veiled 
To  be !  What  might  it  yield  me — joy,  or  woe  / 
What  sights — what  sounds — what  foreign  wonders  had 
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I  not  to  meet !    What  friendly  smiles  and-^then 
Let's  whisper  I — tears,  it  may  be,  who  can  tell  ? 

Well,  80  it  was.     How  is  it  now  ?    I  fear 
No  future  want ;  for  Providence  has  means 
Bestowed  for  which  I  never  toiled.     My  friend 
And  late  employer — that  word  late,  let  it 
Explain  I — bequeathed  me,  bachelor,  as  he  was. 
The  burden  he  had  borne  through  life,  in  hopes 
Of  its  great  weight  increasing  every  day — 
The  burden  of  his  wealth — the  heaviest  load 
The  soul  of  man  could  bear,  if  borne  for  but 
Itself  t     He  did  not  bear  it  for  itself 
Exactly.     Well !  If  not  in  all  the  way 
He  should,  may  it  be  mine  to  profit  where 
My  fancy  may  suggest  he  erred  ! 

Alas! 
My  fancy  runneth  riot  with  my  wish 
For  graver  thoughts  ;  for  lo,  in  coming  home 
For  good  and  all,  'twould  seem  I  bring  the  same 
Wild  brood  of  wandering  hopes  and  fears  wherewith 
I  went  abroad ! 

I  think  of  home  and  all 
Its  holiness  of  heart,  its  starts,  its  stares. 
And  bursts  of — **  See !   oh  see  who's  here  !     Its  tears- 
Of  joy,  so  mixed  with  soMielhwg  like  that  dear,  dear 
Long-ago,  and  yon  wild  bunch  of  daisies  ! 
Its  quick  convulsed  embracings — spasms  of  love 
Wherein  the  hearts  have  but  one  grief — they  can't 
Burst  through  the  bosom's  bolts  and  bars,  to  pant 
Awhile,  more  closely  locked  together  !     Ah  ! 
But  then  come  other  questioning  fancies,  far 
Less  grateful — still,  with  reason  on  their  side  ! 
Alas,  and  what  a  crowd  of  these,  and  all 
With  such  a  clamour,  pressing  each  before 
His  neighbour,  as  his  truer  right.     But  blood, 
Ye  know,  is  thicker  than  your  water,  hence 
I  peep  in  fancy,  at  my  mother's  door — 
How  strange  I  seldom  say  my  father's !     How 
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I  wish  that  peep  were  real,  hut  unseen, 
Till  satisfied  1     My  mother,  has  her  hair 
Grown  really  gray  ?     I'd  rather  not ;  and  yet 
In  this,  the  last,  of  her  heloved,  adored 
Remembrancers,  I  clearly  see  a  thread 
Of  silver  shining,  like  a  wandering  beam 
Of  moonhghb  through  a  Httle  cloud,  that  seems 
Of  more  than  raven  blackness.     Ah,  I've  dropt 
Some  tears  at  times,  when  all  alone,  o'er  those, 
To  me,  tear-boding  threads  of  silver  !     Bless 
Thee,  0,  my  mother !     Then,  there's  sister  Anne, 
Of  course  she's  wed,  and  calls  her  first-born  son 
For  Bill,  the  wanderer.     Ha !  her  home's  upon 
My  way  from  town,  and  can  this  wild  desire 
That  hght  I  should  not  take  from  any  door 
But  one,  till  after  I  had  caught  upon 
My  brow  the  burden  of  a  mother's  kiss. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  warm  and  silent  tears — 
Can  this  wild  wish  support  me  if  I  pass 
Sweet  sissie  ?     Stay !  there  is  another  road — 
A  roundabout,  I'll  go  by  that ! 

The  Blairs  ? 
Of  course  the  flower  has  paled,  as  all  suppose  ! 
Oh,  strange — ay,  strange,  and  yet  of  goodness  far 
More  strange  than  all  that  beauty  thought  so  strange- 
0,  Minnie — Minnie  Blair  !     But  why  such  night 
Of  darkhng  silence  did  my  letters  bring 
To  my  enquiries  for  the  rest  of  these 
My  early  friends — the  parent  Blairs.     My  last 
Received  did  sav  a  word  or  two,  bat  then 
'Twas  what  I  knew  : 

**  You  know,  dear  WiUie,  that 
The  Blairs,  both  old  and  young,  led  holy  Uves, 
And  holiness,  you  know,  brings  happiness  1 
And  so  you  should  resist  enquiries  such 
As  yours,  and  nestle  down  in  the  beUef 
Our  friends  the  Blairs,  or  such  as  chey,  can't  be 
Unhappy  long  1" 
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With  this,  or  something  like. 
Were  all  my  long  enquiries  met.     The  cloud 
Must  now  disperse  ;  I'll  see  through  all  and  soon  ; 
For  yonder,  crowding  at  our  good  ship's  bows, 
Are  faces,  some  with  smiles,  and  some  with  tears  ; 
While  every  eye  seems  strained  to  pierce 
Yon  mist,  away  upon  the  far  sky's  rim, 
*Tis  not  a  mist,  the  captain  says — but  home  / 
The  holy  hills  of  Ireland's  home,  once  more  ! 

And  now,  0,  brother  Bob,  my  bardic  friend, 
Behold  thy  day  of  reticence,  and  all 
Its  strange  epistolary  wilds  of  flowers 
And  allegoric  heights  and  depths,  so  far 
Beyond  my  mental  grasp,  is  gone.    Henceforth', 
1*11  see  these  things  whereof  you  wrote  me  in 
Such  riddle-form,  as  thou,  thyself  hast  seen 
Them.    This  Miss  Frond,  of  whose  dark  ways  I've  heard 
So  much,  hast  thou  become  enamoured  of 
The  damsel  after  all  ?    Thy  words  in  her 
Behalf  so  oft  apologetic,  lead 
Me,  now  and  then,  to  doubt  thy  constancy  ! 
For  instance,  this — 

"  It  boots  not,  brother  Bill, 
How  foul  the  slander  be — how  false  the  lips 
That  shape  it  for  the  common  ear  are  known 
To  be,  or  even  how  innocent  the  Ufe 
Acknowledgedly  has  been,  of  these  or  those 
So  slandered,  'tis  a  bitter  truth,  there  will 
Be  some  to  give  the  slander  room  within 
Their  hearts,  believing  it,  though  black  as  night, 
To  be  a  solemn  truth  ;  but  what  is  tcorse 
Than  all,  more  will  there  be  who  don't  believe, 
And  yet  pretend  they  do  !" 

Perhaps  so.  Bob ! 
Thou  find  est  many  truths  as  strange  in  that 
Strange  *  Flowery  world  of  thine^  whereof  a  friend 
Yon  never  talk  of  much,  once  did  both  talk 
And  write,  how  warmly — Minnie— Minnie !  0, 
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Thou  wondrous  Minnie  Blair ! 

Ah-ha  I  sweet  home  I 
Sweet  homo,  at  last !    God  save  thee,  Ireland  I    Why, 
I  feel  that,  were  it  not  an  act  to  call 
Wild  eyes  upon  my  face,  I'd  stoop  to  kiss 
The  stones  whereon  I  move,  as  in  a  dream, 
And  dreaming  thus,  behold  at  last — at  long 
And  last,  I  sit  within  the  dear  old  home  I 

My  father — ha  !    His  step,  I  ve  seen  it  not 
80  staid-Uke — still  lie's  blufif  and  burly  as 
Of  yore.     I*ve  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
Histoid  **  E-hay,  my  buck  !'*  has  quite  the  ring 
Of  earlier  .greetings,  though  just  now  'tis  closed 
As  by  a  cough — a  slight  one— still  therewith 
He  finds  it  meet  to  turn  aside  and  draw 
His  napkin  !    Well,  my  mother  ?  that's  all  past! 
And  I'm  so  poor  a  hand  at  touching  with 
Descriptive  tints  those  flowers  that  snatch  their  glow 
From  hoher  feelings,  that  I  wave  accounts 
Thereof,  or  cover  all  with  three  dear  words 
Chpt  down  to  (ifo  •••  We've  met !" 

And  Widow  Sloan — 
I  fear  to  name  the  Blairs,  at  present ! — she. 
The  widow,  wears  ber  years,  and  makes  them  shine 
Upon  her,  like  a  Sunday  robe.     She  ne'er, 
I'm  told,  enjoyed  such  health,  or  looked  so  well. 

Her  handsome  cottage,  by  the  way,  and  farm 
Are  up  for  sale.     Her  brother  left  no  cash — 
I  mean  the  Doctor,  who  has  passed  away — 
To  speak  of ;  else,  it  seems,  the  Sloans  would 
Try  to  purchase  out  the  dear  old  shelter  I 
Eh,  well,  I  wonder  whereabouts  may  reach 
The  sum  'twill  go  at !     How  I'd  hke  to— ha  ! 
Here's  surely  sissie  Anne  ;  but  oh,  how  grave 
And  staid,  and  matron-like  her  step  !    Alas 
I  quite  forget  to  think  what  ten  long  years 
-Can  do,  at  times — I  see  it  there  I     We've  met ! 
She's  half  inclined  to  weep  whene'er  she  looks 
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Upon  xny  face ;  and  I,  I  know  not  why 
A  seoret  impulse  feel,  as  if  desire 
To  join  companionship  with  tears  !    And  now — 
Dear  brother  Tom  !  Why,  what  a  great  brown  hand ! 
Oh,  bless  thee,  not  so  tightly  !    These  poor  quills 
Of  mine,  so  like  those  daonty  sugar-sticks 
Whose  names  our  long-ago  began  with.  Barley — 
These  quills,  dear  boy,  are  not  your  own  plough  shafts. 

But,  Tom ! — What  means  it,  not  yet  wed  ?  Poor  Tom  1 
A  sudden  something  glistens,  moist-like,  in 
'The  eye ;  he  glances  side-long  towards  where  sits 
•Our  mother,  veiling  with  her  hands  the  face 
Whereon  those  tears  will  not  give  over.    Ah, 
Dear  Tom,  I  know  the  language  of  that  glance. 
It  says,  "  No  second  mistress  of  my  heart 
Till  yon  dear  heart  cease  beating  1''   Bless  thee,  Tom ! 
*'  And  is  it  solid  truth,''  he  asks,  "  that  thou 
Art  quite  a  millionaire  7 

Ay,  boy,  too  true  I 
I've  need  of  all  your  prayers,  that  I  may  walk 
As  if  without  its  weight  t 

•*  0  never  mind 
The  weight  I    Some  lady  so-and-so,  may  help 
To  make  all  that  endurable." 

A  burst 
.Of  weeping,  mixed  with  "  No  I  he'll  never  wed  I 
I  know — ttiat  is,  I'm  sure  he  never  will!" 
Broke  forth  from  sister  Anne ;  while  now-and-then 
As  mutely,  almost  as  her  tears  stole  out 
The  words,  as  if  she  whispered  to  the  drops — 
O,  Minnie — Minnie  Blair  I    I  started  at 
The  name  so  breath-like  whispered — 

Sister,  love  1 
Wilt  thou,  who  loved  our  Minnie's  shadow  on 
The  grass,  with  more  of  those  sweet  whispers  breathe 
Away  this  cloud,  and  let  me  look  upon 
Those  dear,  dear  early  friends  of  mine,  the  Blairs  ! 

And  sister  Anne  at  length  found  words,  but  not 
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So  many  as  the  tears  wherein  had  lain 
And  steeped  her  thoughts  of  Minnie  Blair,  till  now 
Half  decomposed,  as  'twere  Mieir  fragments,  stole 
At  fits  and  starts  along  the  dusty  waste 
Of  my  perception.    Thus  I  caught  a  bald 
Supply  of  prickly  odds  and  ends,  whereof 
If  fancy  might,  to  rear,  in  school- day  mode 
Some  little  shade,  however  thorny,  where 
In  lonely  hours  I  might  slip  in  to  search 
Amongst  the  tears,  that  dear,  dear  eyes  had  shed 
Behind  my  being — haply  search,  and^nti 
Some  precious  drop  by  holier  feelings  changed 
To  light,  or  flowered  crystal,  as  it  fell ! 


MINNIE    BLAIR. 


PART    VI. 


Is*T  but  a  fancy  of  my  own,  that  oft 
Our  anger,  over  sin  or  wrong,  may  be 
As  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  as  what 
Had  set  our  torch  a-biaze  I    Again,  how  oft 
Our  anger  burns  o'er  others'  sin  for  this 
Alone — we've  thereby  suffered  I — not  because 
It  was  high  treason  to  the  King  of  kings  ! 
Ah,  verily,  in  both  of  these  there's  much 
Amiss  !    He  needs  much  wisdom  who  would  meet 
The  twain,  or  either,  with  a  righteous  wrath  ! 
Whate'er  the  sin,  it  better  were,  perhaps, 
To  moderate  the  warmth  of  our  rebuke 
By  dropping,  say,  a  good  half  dozen  tears 
In  yon  sly  nook  where  we  so  oft  permit 
Our  own  misdeeds,  all  unrebuked,  to  take 
Their  cool,  but  doubly  sinful  nap  ! 

Miss  Frond, 
I  learned,  had  done  much  wrong — had  pressed  her  wrath^ 
Before  her  like  a  headsman's  axe,  and  made 
It  dig  three  graves  for  those  she  could  not  force 
To  love  her  ways — three  graves  for  my  dear  friends. 
The  Blairs — my  three^  perhaps,  should  have  been /ottr  / 
The  fate  of  Minnie,  none  that  knew  her  knows ! 
Her  brother,  beauteous  as  was  she  and  tall, 
And  graceful  as  a  mountain  roe,  and  first 
In  every  good,  and  gentle,  save  to  sin. 
As  is  the  light  of  dawn  on  famished  flowers  ! — 
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Eugene,  in  absence  of  her  nobler  swain, 

Had  this  Miss  Frond  perceived  one  evening  at 

A  rustic  ball — a  harvest  home,  or  churn^ 

As  rustics  term,  in  Ulster  phrase,  the  feast 

Or  merry-making,  given  by  farmers  when 

Their  grain  is  fully  down  and  stooked.    Eugene, 

Our  lady-looker  on  perceived  to  be 

Th*  observed  of  all  observers,  standing  'mongst 

His  comrade  reapers,  like  a  fruit  tree  flowered, 

Where  shrubs  abound.     Her  avaricious  eye 

Perceived  the  value  set  on  all  he  said 

Or  did — ^his  slightest  word,  his  faintest  smile. 

By  all  around— the  old  and  young  aUke. 

*Twa8  quite  enough  to  make,  in  lonely  hours 

At  least,  his  ready  smile,  and  low,  sweet  voice 

Desirable.     She,  hence,  from  that  blithe  eve, 

For  many  days,  discovered  daily  need 

To  drop  in  at  the  Blairs.    It  was  so  strange. 

She  thought,  of  that  most  sweet  and  lovely  girl. 

Miss  Blair,  to  do  as  she  had  done — at  least 

To  do,  for  sake  of  that  misguided  youth. 

Bob  Sloan,  what  every  sparrow- wise-one  all 

The  country  round  beHeved  was  done  amiss. 

And  then,  it  was  her  wont,  with  smiles  so  faint 

And  sweetly  wise,  in  those  most  silvery  tones 

She  knew  to  modulate  with  such  deep  art. 

To  caution  poor  Eugene,  of  whom  she  hoped — 

On  word  and  honour — Ah,  she  did  !  — to  hear 

A  better  fate  I    But  he  must  keep  him  from 

Those  talking,  singing  folk,  she  saw  him  'mongst 

So  lately — not  at  all  companionships 

For  him  ;  ah,  no  I     She  really  must,  she  thought. 

Just  step  a  Uttle  from  her  sphere,  if  but 

For  his  sweet  sister's  sake — whom  she  so  grieved 

She  had  not  better  known  in  time — and  take 

Eugene  in  hands,  a  little  now  and  then  I 

But,  now,  she  must  be  gone  ;  won't  Master  Blair 

Just  step  a  little  with  her  o'er  the  fields  ? 
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And  Master  Blair  for  some  few  times  did  give 
Consent ;  but  loving  less  at  every  time, 
The  somewhat  looseness  of  her  speech  and  ways, 
He  turned  against  these  walks,  and  when  she  frowned 
Thereat,  he  frowned  in  turn,  and  spoke  his  mind 
So  freely,  that  she  saw  she  wsks  foreseen — 
And  more — ^with  all  his  soul  despised  ! 

Poor  youth, 
He  did  not  know  two  things,  which,  had  he  known. 
Had  Hkely  smoothed  his  speech,  albeit  frowns 
Within  might  brood  and  deepen  still  more  dark 
Upon  the  brain,  o*er  her  and  her's.     He  knew 
Not  that  his  father,  for  the  last  nine  months 
Upon  his  farm,  a  tenant  held  at  will — 
Which  meaneth,  saith  the  law,  thou  art  to  quit 
And  leave  this  farm  at  any  hour  it  please 
The  lordly  owner  to  say  **  Go !"    He  knew 
Not  that  his  lady  guide  held  in  her  smiles 
The  key  to  ope  the  agent's  Hps,  and  send 
That  desolating  word  with  all  its  dread 
And  thunderous  meaning  on  the  house  of  Blair, 
The  last  Ufe  of  whose  lease  was  gone.    Alas, 
Poor  Blair  I  thy  term  of  "  lives  reneicable  ** 
Had  closed  as  well  I 

This  agent  was  a  man 
Who  nursed  the  foppery  of  his  youth  amongst 
The  blossoms  of  the  grave :  for,  though  his  hair 
Was  gray,  the  music  of  his  last  new  boots 
More  dignity  bestowed  his  manner  than 
His  deepest  dreams  of  moral  rectitude  t 
As  may  be  guessed  in  all  due  form,  right  soon 
That  woe,  the  Notice  of  Ejectment,  came  I 
The  poor  old  farmer  loved  his  father's  home — 
The  very  stones  that  grated  now  and  then 
Against  the  irons  of  his  plough  were  not 
So  bad  as  those  in  any  neighbour's  field 
He  knew  of — even  they,  as  all  things  else, 
Appealed  to  recollection  for  a  tear, 
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Tho  Faculty  dcBcribod  hi8  case,  laid  o'er 
Hill  youthful  manly  heart  in  six  moon's  time, 
Yot)  black  OHcutchoon  of  the  tomb,  inscribed 
In  Niloncti  by  the  general  mind — *'  Mias  Frond's  !** 

A  little  cottage,  some  three  miles  from  theoet^ 
Tlioir  loved  abode,  at  moderate  rent,  received 
Tho  Htricken  trio— father,  mother,  son; 
And  thence,  whoh  that  wild  fever  had  performed 
The  will  of  Heaven,  was  borne  to  its  last  rest 
That  wreck  of  human  beauty,  manliness 
And  truth,  ho  loved  where'er  he  trod,  the  yonng 
Kugone.     The  burial  group,  as  may  be  well 
HuppOMod,  waH  large.     That  was  in  no  wise  strange  I 
Dut  Ntraiige,  indeed,  'twas  thought,  to  see  amongst 
The  masH — no  truer  mourner  there,  the  man 
WhoMo  act  had  brought  to  pass  the  woe.    And  he 
Had  even  tears  to  sprinkle  o'er  the  dust. 
And  words  of  gentlest  soothing — even  more, 
That  from  the  houI  of  penitential  grief 
Hung  on  his  lips,  as  it  afraid  to  fall, 
Am  water  drops  at  times,  from  some  gray  rock 
Whose  adamantine  eyes  count  kinship,  though 
They  weep,  with  all  the  stone  within.     Poor  man  I 
The  grand  old  father  of  the  youth,  thus  slain 
By  thy  wild  acts,  with  what  a  Christian  wealth 
Of  meekness  doth  he  answer  thy  too  late 
Repentance — '*  Nay !  'tis  not  so  grievous,  this 
Our  walking  grave- ward — even  with  dust  beloved ! — 
If  while  on  one  hand  we  have  death,  'tis  felt 
As  sure,  on  t'other  we  have  Christ !" 

Poor  man ! 
Already  hath  he  learned  how  blindly  hath 
He  played  a  sort  of  pussie's  paw,  or  worse — 
A  very  Jackal  to  the  lion  hates 
And  vices  of  that  lioness,  whose  heart 
So  few  could  read — still  fewer  understand ! 
In  sooth,  he  grieved  a  righteous  grieving,  which, 
Though  all  too  late  for  my  dear  friends,  the  BlairsK 
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Came,  let  as  hope,  in  time  to  do  much  good 
Where  still  required.     He  even  besought,  with  tears. 
The  gray  old  pair,  to  come,  that  he  might  make 
Whatever  amends  he  might,  and  take  and  hold 
As  erst  possession  of  their  farm,  with  lives 
Renewable  at  will ! 

**  For  ichat  ?  for  whom  r 
Enquired  the  poor  old  man,  with  head  bowed  down 
Submissive  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  although 
His  tears  lay  thickly  on  the  grass  betwixt 
E[is  knees ;  his  once  blithe  voice  broke  up  in  shreds 
By  feelings  which  the  heart  refused,  in  all 
To  hold,  but  sent  them,  whitening,  where  they  made 
Wild  action  on  the  hps. 

Ah,  no  ! — no  farm 
For  evermore  for  poor  old  Blair  ! — no  farm 
But  yon  green  narrow  patch,  where  angels — who 
Bo  wise  that  he  may  answer  **  No  !*' — keep  watch 
Above  the  ashes  of  his  child.    It  won*t. 
He  sighed,  be  long  till  I  shall  sleep  as  he  ! 
Nor  was  it,  though  he  walked  companionless 
A  little  while  ;  for  dear  old  mother  Blair, 
Beneath  this  double  stroke,  stretched  forth  her  hands 
In  eager  haste  to  clasp  with  saint's  embrace 
What  she  perceived  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven. 
O,  dear  old  Mother  Blair  !    Oh,  for  a  heart 
like  thine,  to  he  a-bed,  and  ring  with  tears 
Of  passionate  appeal,  that  pardon  might 
With  grace's  quenchless  thirst  for  grace,  be  poured 
Upon  their  heads  who  wrought  these  grievous  wrongs  I 
Ob,  for  the  lips,  like  thine,  strange  Mother  Blair, 
That  laden  with  the  low,  sweet  melodies 
That  come  with  coming  death,  had  only  such 
Bephes  anent  forgiveness  for  her  wrongs 
As  saints  accord  who  crucify  the  flesh  I 

*•  Alas  I  why  question  my  forgiving  love — 
"  My  earnest  prayers  for  those — for  her  who  slew 
**  My  dear,  brave  boy  ?    Shall  I — shall  we— shall  you 
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**  With  unforgiving  lips  beseech  the  bright 

^*  And  blessed  Mother  of  our  dear,  dear  Lord, 

**  To  intercede  for  us  whose  vices  pierced 

**  Yon  sacred  hands  ? — My  son  !    Ah,  yes ! — 

**  He  teas  both  good  and — well ! — I  know — I  know — 

**  What  would  you  add  ;  but,  go — think  on  the  King 

**  Of  kings  ! — Go,  seek  the  rest  of  my  reply 

**  Amongst  the  holy  dews  that  glisten  through 

**  Your  lonely  rosarie  ! — There  muse,  and  learn 

**  How  mean  and  wretched  in  God's  eyes  must  be 

<<  Our  best  forgiveness  of  a  wrong  !'* 

Sweet  soul ! 
*Twa8  thus  she  passed  away.     Her  funeral 
Announced  as  private^  ne'ertheless  gave  cause 
For  whispered  scandal.     Visitors,  it  seemed 
From  foreign  parts,  which  means,  of  course  some  place 
Or  places  not  quite  clear  to  local  eyes. 
Were  there — two  strangely  muffled  dames,  of  whom 
It  was  averred,  on  certain  sides,  they  scarce 
Could  be,  in  all,  quite  fitting  folk  to  light 
The  darkened  lattice  of  the  Blairs.     Howe'er 
With  these,  whate'er  they  were,  away,  it  seems 
The  lonely  gray-haired  mourner  went,  and  left 
The  gossips,  sweet  and  sour  alike,  aghast 
With  dingy  fancies,  whitened  now  and  then 
With  something  sunny  from  our  Parish  Priest. 

Ah,  well,  we  all  have  friends  or  relatives, 
Perhaps  :  and  these,  at  times,  have  vices  like 
Our  own.     One  thing,  I  ween,  is  pretty  clear : 
The  vice  that  in  oursehes  may  oft  escape 
Our  view,  or  seem,  if  shown,  to  shine  amongst 
The  multitude  of  virtues  hourly  sunned. 
And  duly  recognised,  such  vice  perceived 
In  friend  or  stranger  would  arise  and  dim 
A  thousand  virtues  in  our  eyes,  perhaps 
Indeed,  make  up  our  total  estimate 
Of  him,  or  her. 

But  came  there  never  more 
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AcGount  of  onr  old  firiend,  The  Blair  ?    It  came, 

Indeed,  bat  with  it  came  his  dust  to  rest 

With  those  he  loved.     The  mourners  were  but  some 

Half  dozen — **  One  dear  friend  of  thine, "  broke  in 

My  sister,  with  a  stifled  sob,  **  was  there — 

Cliief  mourner  too— the  dear  young  Father  Byrne, 

Who  was  our  curate  when  you  lay  a-bed 

So  long — ^you  don't  forget  him.     No  !    Tm  sure  !*' 

Ah,  Father  Byrne !    I'd  know  him  sooner  by 

His  first  sweet  name — dear  Father  Martin,  so 

I  named  him  then  !    I  loved  him  for  his  love 

Of  her  whose  **  eyes  are  doves'  besides  what's  hid 

Within  !"   I  loved  him  for  the  white  upon 

His  cheek,  it  seemed  so  Uke  as  if  he'd  lain 

With  Him  who  feeds  among  the  liHes.     Ah, 

That  dear  young  Priest,  it  was  his  wont  to  sit 

Beside  my  couch  in  evening  hours,  and  soothe 

My  vagrant  fancies  in  those  hours  of  ail, 

For  in  the  School  of  Ail  himself  had  learned 

To  feel — ah,  more,  had  learned  to  love  his  ail 

For  love  of  Him  who  loveth  us ! 

But  where, 
I  asked,  is  dear  young  Father  Martin  now — 
Not  curate  still,  is  he  with  us  ?     **  Oh,  no  ; 
He  has  a  parish  somewhere  south,  perhaps 
In  Cork  or  Dublin.     Only,  though,  a  few 
Days  since,  we  saw  him,  looking  well.     He  came 
Anent  the  purchase  of  that  farm  of  Sloan's — 
He  wants  it  for  a  friend  I 

And  may  not  have 
It,  Father  Martin,  and  beloved  of  mine, 
Although  he  be,  if  money  can  prevail  I 
I  answered,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  dear 
Old  timbers  I  so  loved  to  look  on  crack 
Beneath  the  start  of  those  who  occupied. 
That  farm  of  Sloan's,  I  want,  whereon  to  rest 
Me,  when  my  locks  grow  white  from  niddling  *mongst 
The  plum  tree  blossoms.     '*  Be  it  so  1"  said  all. 


'^vvc--.- 
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PART  vn. 

Again  oamo  Father  Martin  ! — What  a  change ! 
He  looked  bo  well,  not  sickly,  as  of  yore, 
But  radiant  as  his  head  had  lain,  if  'mongst 
The  lilies,  where  those  lilies  must  have  fed 
On  Ught  and  fragrance,  home  hy  truant  airs 
From  paradisiacal  Howers ! 

And  I  haye  thrilled 
In  bis  embrace  ;  have  heard  this  yisit  must 
Conclude  his  purchase  of  the  farm  ;  haye  told 
My  fixed  design  to  thwart  him ;  told  him  why. 
And  maryelled  that  he  did  not  seem  aggrieyed, 
But  wondrous  calm — perhaps,  I  might  haye  said, 
A  good  deal  inly  pleased ! 

And  thus,  all  things 
Went  on  as  I  desired.    The  farm  became 
My  own — my  own  a  little — Ah,  these  whims 
Of  ours ! — a  little — very  httle  while  ! 
The  lease— made  out  in  name  of  Bobbie  Sloan  ! — 
I  fear  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  that  joy 
Which  borders  oft  so  close  on  pride,  when  my 
Old  friend  and  school-mate — sometimes  foe,  of  old ! — 
Beceiyed  from  me  with  tears — he  had  no  \Dord* 
Wherewith  to  thank.     The  tears  did  me  as  well ! 

Thus  Bobbie  Sloan  and  I  lived  neighbours  onoe 
Again  ;  and  wondrous  was  his  loye  for  me, 
Like  that  of  one  we  read  of  long  ago — 
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••  Above  the  love  of  woman  "—mine,  for  him, 
No  less ! 

And  Father  Martin !  what  a  time 
Of  bliss  had  Bob  and  I  along  those  dear 
Old  sonmiery  years  of  life,  when,  now  and  then, 
'Twas  planned  to  make  our  visits  match  with  his 
Vacations.     Wanderings  here  and  there,  we  made 
Amongst  the  wild  or  more  romantic  nooks 
Of  this  our  own  dear  Isle,  who  almost  seems 
At  times,  as  if  her  every  power  were  strained 
To  vie  with  us  her  sons,  in  vagrant  whims 
Of  up  and  down— in  fitful  turns  of  frown 
And  smile,  in  mountain  shaven  to  the  crown — 
A  stark  spectator  of  the  vale  beneath. 
That  seems  as  if  some  tempest  tortured  sea 
Had  in  a  moment's  spac&  been  changed  to  earth, 
And  dipped  in  flowery  dimples  here  and  there. 
With  Httle  rounded  swells  that  sometimes  rose 
And  soared  with  bald  and  angry  brow,  and  but 
As  'twere  to  droop  all  sudden  and  abrupt. 
When  weary  with  affected  frowns,  to  some 
Sweet  sheet  of  roUing  green  again.     This,  in 
Its  turn  to  soar  and  frown,  or  tuft  its  brow 
A  Httle  space  with  flowers,  then  stretch  away, 
Till  weary  of  surrounding  Hght  and  green 
It  hides  its  iron  limbs  from  view,  perhaps 
In  dingy  chasm,  precipitous  and  dread. 
Again  we  turn  us  where  some  moor  is  crossed 
And  vale  is  gained,  whereon  we  stand  as  on 
Enchanted  ground,  to  wonder  and  adore 
The  glory  of  the  Mind — the  one  Eterne — 
The  fancy  of  the  Infinite— the  Soul 
Of  Beauty  and  the  beautiful  who,  though 
He,  Infinite  in  power,  inhabiteth 
Eternity,  all  meekly  deigns,  as  here. 
To  be  revealed  through  tint  and  form  of  flower 
Or  leaf,  in  wizard  glens,  in  cloud-like  clumps 
Of  beech  and  pine  and  sycamore,  and  e'en 
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As  here,  where  that  lone  giant  oak,  high  priest 

Of  solitude,  drops  down,  amid  the  gloom 

And  glory  of  his  years,  his  leafy  tears 

0*er  this  poor  lisping  stream  that  hath,  perhaps. 

For  centuries  its  music  murmured  through 

His  converse  with  the  mighty  winds,  or  through 

His  milder  anthems  to  the  placid  moon 

Of  summer  eves ! 

Ah,  well !  these  wanderings  o'er, 
Far  other  sights  and  sounds,  at  times  were  ours 
When  pierced  we  through  the  crust  of  formal  things 
To  shudder  o'er  the  city's  dingy  heart. 

We  stand  heneath  a  roof  that  here  and  there 
Admits  the  light ;  but  shall  not  do  so  long. 
For  workmen  here  and  there  use  busy  hands. 
Tliis  hovel  hath  a  tale,  saith  Faither  Byrne, 
'Tis  rented  by  "  The  Sisters,"  and  receives — 
Or  rather  sW/— when  fairly  fitted  up, 
Such  erring  daughters,  as  my  search  shall  prove 
True  penitents  to  be.     I've  dropt  on  some, 
For  instance  three  or  four  who  occupy 
Just  now  a  chamber  less  in  need  of  such 
Repairs  as  those  you  look  on.     One,  at  least 
Of  these,  whose  flesh,  like  an  unbridled  beast, 
Had  borne  her  soul,  'twould  seem  with  whirlwind  speed 
Through  almost  every  form  of  sin,  demands, 
If  but  for  that,  a  more  than  passing  glance. 
Time  was,  she  moved,  I've  learned,  in  polished  life — 
As  life,  beyond  the  cavils  of  the  crowd, 
In  polished  phrase,  perhaps  is  fitly  styled  I 
When  here,  she  worked  what  t7/  to  her  seemed  tcdl  / — 
As  God's  permission,  to  our  poor  bUnd  eyes, 
Has  something  like  a  regal  stretch,  at  times ; 
Howe'er,  we  need  not  follow  where  she  led 
In  this  our  glance.     She  sinned,  she  suffered ;  sinned 
Again,  and  deeper,  till  she  ceased  to  sin  ! 
Which  means,  there  is  a  state  wherein  all  sense 
Of  sin  is  lost,  because  its  utmost  depth 
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Is  reached,  and  brighter  recollections,  should 

They  even  come,  unnoticed  die  amid 

The  all-surrounding  night.    But  even  there 

Ood's  loTe  and  mercy,  in  the  form  of  an 

Afflicting  angel,  sought  and  found  her  out. 

Her  fever,  though,  I'm  told  there  was  some  fear 

Of  sUght  relapse,  is  all  obedience  now 

To  means  employed.     The  doctor  is  a  man 

Who,  from  our  Lord  re/uses  fees  ;  attends, 

Too,  every  day.     The  nuns,  at  times,  both  day 

And  night,  to  feed  all  wants  that  love  should  feed. 

For  some  of  these  white  daughters  of  the  cross 

Have  wealth  or  wealthy  friends,  and  all  is  used 

In  mercy,  and  for  "  Mercy's  "  sake,  in  His 

Dear  name,  who  is  thereof,  both  fount  and  stream. 

What  marks,  howe'er,  the  fate  of  her  described 

With  lines  of  more  observant  tint  than  most 

Bemain  untouched.     Her  fever  found  her  no^ 

Till,  first,  her  poverty  and  rags,  made  brows 

That  once  had  smiles  for  even  her  'monget  old 

Associates  in  crime,  begin  to  wear 

A  sort  of  death's  head  shadow  when  she  dared 

To  glance  up(5n  them  as  they  met.     In  fine. 

The  doors  of  vice  became  almost  ashamed 

To  ope  and  bhnk  upon  her  loathliness : 

And  hence  refused  the  bread  that  vice  for  years 

Had  won,  she  sought,  where'er  she  might,  whatever 

Her  tears  and  wretched  looks  might  force  from  such 

As  might  perceive,  'neath  even  such  a  cloud 

As  hers,  some  lingering  line  of  hght,  and  help 

Her  for  its  sake.     Here,  conscience  spoke,  and  here 

The  angel  of  affliction  made  her  bed 

Behind  some  stables,  where  their  refuse  reeked  ! 

It  is  not  known  how  long  she  thus  had  lain,^ 
But,  haply  ere  the  day  had  died,  or  as 
The  night  came  down  to  cover  scenes  of  guilt, 
Some  old  associates  in  crime  perceived 
And  recognised  the  stricken  wreck ;  but  though 
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Amongst  tho  viloHt  vile,  the  homftn  heart 

Jh  human  Hiill,  and  hath  a  leaning — ^not 

Quito  lovo,  porhapH,  and  yet  not  quite  opposed 

Jn  all  to  all  its  erring  kind — o'er  this 

lione  outcast,  sympathy  was  httle  shewn. 

lier  old  imperious  ways,  acquired  in  that 

Our  Ho-oallod  polished  life,  still  hung  about 

Iter  like  a  poisoned  robe,  forbidding  all 

Low  dreams  of  an  equality  with  her! 

Ifowe'er,  her  tale  went  forth,  and  ramified 

And  spread,  till,  lo,  it  reached  the  "  Sisters'" 

With  all  its  first  and  last,  their  pros  and  cons, 

'Twas  such  a  tale  of  sin  and  suffering  as 

At  once  to  stir  the  hearts  of  all  who  know 

What  love  and  mercy  often  hide  beneath 

Tho  heaviest  cross  the  Saviour  sends.    But  two 

There  were  amongst  our  holy  sisterhood 

Whose  hands  were  ever  first  in  works  of  love 

And  almost  over  full  of  painful  acts 

That  somewhere  changed  to  flowers.     A  work  of  joy 

Exceeding  'twas  to  tliose,  the  Sisters  Anne 

And  Agnes,  all,  and  botli  at  once,  for  they 

Wore  never  sotui  apart,  to  press  their  hea^' 

And  souls  to  sorvo  our  Lord  on  such  a  long 

And  rugged  road  as  't  seemed  before  might  shine, 

In  such  a  case  us  this,  the  little  star 

Whose  rays  exclude  all  after  dark.    It  seemed 

Indeed  to  all,  except  perhaps  the  twain, 

A  long  and  liopfdoss  night  of  labour — night 

That  scarcely  hintod  at  a  morrow.    All 

The  more,  for  being  so,  'twas  undertaken — 

And  laboured  in  and  loved. 

**  A  cottager 
Was  found  who  took  poor  Frailty  in,  and  nursed 
The  creature  through  her  two  relapses  till 
She,  finding  strength  restored,  prepared  to  pass 
To  other  scenes.     I  made  my  visits  oft, 
And  found  my  penitent,  a  penitent 
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Indeed.    Her  aocusations  of  her  heart 

And  soul  were  boisterous,  at  times,  and  struck 

Her  nurse  with  horror.    Every  form  of  guilt, 

Not  even  excepting  murder,  in  a  sense^ 

She  brought  with  wild  upbraidings  to  her  door. 

These  only  seemed  to  set  the  love  within 
The  hearts  of  Sisters  Anne  and  Agnes  more 
Ablaze.     I  hold  a  document  was  signed 
By  Sister  Agnes  in  due  form  whereby 
To  save  the  sinner  from  all  future  sin 
As  well  as  suffering  that  good  nun  bestows. 
From  date  some  three  months  back,  the  handsome  sum, 
For  life,  of  twenty  pounds  per  an.     'Tis  thought 
The  joy  o'er  this  brought  on  a  third  relapse. 
When,  lo,  our  patient  utterly  refused 
To  pamper  viloness,  like  her  own,  with  rest 
Or  shelter  other,  for  the  time  than  that. 
As  here,  the  nuns  afford  to  vileness  yet 
To  be  removed.    Hence,  is  she  here ;  you'll  see 
Her  by  and  by,  or  from  that  window  on 
Your  right,  that  Httle  screen  withdrawn,  you'd  see 
Her  as  she  Hes  a-bed. 

But,  here,  behold. 
The  Sisters  come — let's  stand  aside !    My  tale 
Has  quite  shut  out  my  thoughts  of  time.    We  should 
Ere  this  have  gone ! 

As  Father  Martin  ceased, 
Two  ladies  cloaked,  and  wearing  hoods  and  veils 
Made  entrance ;  one  advanced,  and  one  appeared 
To  gaze  a  moment,  as  if  doubtful  what 
Our  presence  meant.    Anon  she  stretched,  and  laid 
Her  hand  against  the  door,  as  if  a  sense 
Of  weakness  forced  her  thus  to  seek  support — 
She  trembled,  too,  from  toe  to  crown ;  and  looked 
So  stricken.  Father  Martin,  beckoning  back 
Her  sister,  gently  asked  her  was  she  Hi ! 
The  Father's  voice  so  reassured  her,  that 
She  raised  her  hand  from  its  support,  and  stepp'd, 
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As  with  a  bound,  like  one,  on  sudden  waked 
From  sleep,  and  passed  us,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
She  tremLlod  somewhat,  leaning  too,  against 
The  door-frame  of  the  patient's  chamber,  as 
Blie  crossed  its  threshold.    Meanwhile,  nurse,  I  saw 
The  little  curtain  had  withdrawn,  and  hence 
The  patient's  bed  was  seen.     I  could  not  stay 
A  glance,  the  scene  so  struck  me.    There,  at  that 
Bed- side,  a  lady  knelt,  her  face  dipt  deep 
Amongst  the  covering.     There  the  patient  sat 
Uer  hands  a- wringing  while  with  frantic  voice 
She  wailed — 

**  0,  Sister  Agnes,  blessed  one, 
Wliy  weepest  thou  ?   Have  I  not  been  restored ! 
I'm  well  1— Oh,  do  not  weep  so,  or  you'll  break 
My  heart !    I'll  sin  no  more — you  know,  1  wont ! 
Your  bounty  and  your  prayers  have  saved  my  soul 
From  sin  and  suffering  evermore — " 

**  Enough 
Of  this,"  said  Father  Martin,  let's  retire, 
**  At  least  till  they  the  nuns  have  gone !" 

With  steps 
As  noiseless  as  we  could,  we  passed  to  where 
The  lane  shewed  opening  to  the  fields,  once  more  ! 

That  was  an  eve  of  many  moods  with  Bob. 
It  was  the  wont  of  Father  Byi-ne  and  he 
To  spend  the  eve  till  came  the  hour  for  prayer 
In  dissertations  which  I  loved  to  hear. 
Twas  sometimes  hterature  or  art  in  all 
Its  various  forms  ;  and  sometimes  had  a  smack 
Of  metaphysics,  which,  of  course  shut  up 
All  doors  of  my  reflection,  till  a  change 
Of  subject  oped  them  up  and  gave  my  tongue 
A  chance  of  being  tongue  again.    But  on 
This  eve  my  friend  was  smit  with  silence  most 
Unusual.     Father  Martin  tried  his  best 
To  draw  him  from  his  thought. 

**  Come,  Bob,  stir  up 
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And  leave  that  intellectual  self  you've  got 
Within,  to  flounder  'mongst  his  wealth,  and  join 
Thy  humbler  friends  without !" 

"  I  have,"  said  Bob, 
''  My  thoughts  and  so  has  he."    Ah,  thus  it  is 
That  thoughts,  as  from  a  far  off  land,  will  oome, 
Like  visitors  unknown,  unbade,  and  thrust 
Their  thorny  jests  upon  our  quiet,  till 
The  pricked  soul  bleeds  for  years.    We  can*t  dismiss 
A  visitor  till,  visitor,  he  come  ; 
Nor  then,  were't  courteous,  till  apprised  of  his 
Intent,  which  process  is  the  ground  for  what 
Will  follow  thorns  be  that  or  flowers. 

For  me, 
I've  often  sought  to  find,  within,  repHes 
T  ocertain  jagged  questions  which  occur 
Perhaps  to  most,  on  which  our  books,  our  best 
Are  mute,  or  all  so  closely  veiled  in  this 
Or  t'other  figure,  that  we  lose  both  shade 
And  substance.    Looking  thus  within,  I  find 
That  he  you  call  myself  is  not  a  whit. 
At  times,  on  certain  points,  more  learned  than  I! 
For  instance,  now,  I've  looked  upon  yon  sun, 
When,  like  as  'twere  a  god  himself,  he  swam 
Abroad  sowing  his  glory  o'er  the  hills 
And  heavens,  with  such  a  wealth  of  silent  love, 
While  I,  in  fancy,  flew  before  the  hours  and  saw 
Him,  like  the  hght  that  paled  on  Calvary, 
Go  down  amid  his  blood  and  leave  the  night — 
Till  comes  the  resurrection  of  the  stars. 
As  when  the  saints  arose,  while  still  the  Cross 
Stood  red — the  all  unnecessary  night. 
Another  Pilate  writing  o'er  his  head 
The  kingly  epitaph  his  own  good  deeds 
Had  writ  so  well  I 

I  saw,  and  said  the  hand 
Of  ill  had  surely  busied  there.     I  looked 
Again,  and  saw  the  dazzling  youth — the  green 
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Aw\  ((oM    ilin  Noiil  and  beauty  of  the  Bpimf, 

Ami  all  Umi  Jnwnllod  Hummer's  wealth  df  life. 

And  AtiiiiiiitrN  ilirico  imporial  purple,  iade 

And  ynnnt  liko  iinUid  air-bells  on  the  breath 

or  Vvlninr'N  pdliir  won,  which,  as  a  means 

or  working  wttal,  wore  not,  I  knou:,  to  sueh 

A  Ood  an  otirH,  niiooHHity  !     Tea,  even 

Wlinn  Hiinintitr  pimiml  on  the  hills,  in  sweet 

KftonNN  of  Joy,  I'vo  Houn  the  gentle  breath 

11iai  (inolod  ilin  brow  of  childhood,  raising 

Onu  holy  rinKlni  from  its  rest,  arise — 

(hi  forth,  and  willi  a  ihousand-clarioned  voioe, 

Hprtiad  dnaih  and  (hmolation  wheresoe'er. 

On  land  or  Him,  ah)n({  liiH  track,  the  powers 

Of  lovn  or  iMMitiiy  hiul  prevailed!    I  saw 

Tim  ill  and  what  it  worked,  and  may  have  guessed. 

Or  known  llm  oattHo,  as  vim  explain  such  things; 

Mni,  oh,  nfCfrnhj^  for  Hake  of  (jood-^ 

If  Kood  nniy  oniiio,  at  inch  a  cost — in  fine 

At  any  oont,  wlniro  power  exists  to  bring 

It  KcaliN    llinrn,  1  fi«M,  but  Selp  held  dumb ! 

I  lookod,  in  fancy,  whore  your  Puma  springs, 

HhnalhinK  hi»i  fan^H  in  poor  defenceless  flesh, 

And  tJMinoo,  honoaih  the  waters,  where  the  tribes 

(Jonni  fftrtli,  likn  croatures  nursed  by  Nature,  that 

Thov  niiKht  mako  war  upon  each  other,  armed 

With  nioanN  of  doath — ay,  torture  ! — each  to  use 

Thoni  on  hlH  follow— to  what  end?    To  keep 

In  lifo  tho  moanH  of  over  mangling  what 

AppoarH,  at  timoH,  to  eorvo  no  purpose  save 

Tiio  manglor's  thirst  for  wreaking  wrong  ! 

I  saw! — 
And  fooling  that  before  a  mystery 
I  stood,  I  asked  tliis  intellectual  self 
For  explanations  which  refused — I — I — 
<*  Speak  up  !     Speak  out,  dear  Bob  t    What  did 
You  then  ?  " 

"  I  bowed  and  thought  of  something  elae«*' 
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'*  And  yet,  dear  friend,  thon  might'st,  while  bowed,  have 

leajit 
Thy  brow  upon  the  breast  of  this  dread  one, 
And  whispered,  **  Dearest  Lord,  oh  let  me  weep, 
And  wonder  and  adore,  for  torn  me  where 
I  may,  my  eyes  grow  dim  o'er  mysteries  great 
Ab  tUs !    For  instance,  here's  my  brother  Man, 
Who  with  his  god-like  form  and  all  his  vast 
Intelligence,  so  strongly  clear  in  that 
Vast  work,  though  tmall,  the  human  eye—so  mnoh 
A  marvel  in  itself,  for  breadth,  as  well 
As  subtilty  of  grasp — that  lowest  forms 
Of  flesh  can  read  the  power  within !    Well,  then. 
This  noble  representatiye  of  all 
That  noble  is,  according  to  himself — 
Who  knows  so  well  what  wounds ;  and  what  a  wound 
Produces  in  his  own  poor  flesh— or  worse, 
His  mind — this  marvel  of— take  note  ! 
Such  wide  extending  sympathies  ;  behold, 
There  is  in  night,  in  Winter's  storm,  or  in 
The  Summer's  blast,  or  thunder's  bolt — ^in  seas 
Or  forests,  nought  more  monster-like  than  he 
Too  oft  appears  to  brother  man ! 

When  thou 
Seest  this,  and  all  that  thou  hast  seen,  and  add 
Thereto,  that  all  experience  simply  shows 
No  light  can  Uve  below,  however  bright. 
Or  large  or  dim  or  small,  without  its  shade  ; 
And  that  nor  God  nor  man  hath  trod  our  earth 
Without  some  twitch  of  suffering  in  His  flesh — 
Some  tinge  of  darkness  on  His  robe — when  thou 
Admit  that,  even  as  thou  sayest,  these  things 
Seem  necessary,  doth  admission  make 
The  why  of  such  ought  clearer  ?  " 

"  Not  a  whit !  " 
Thou  sayest — "  How  ofk  with  tears !— no  lasting  good^ 
^Twould  seem,  can  come  without  some  suffering  first — 
That  suffering  *s  a  producer,  that  the  soil. 
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The  07ily  soil  whereon  hearVs-ease  is  grown ! — 
Yea,  even  thine  own  poor  Earth's  warm  bosom,  most 
Be  torn  and  mangled  ere  it  yield  thee  bread ; 
Admitting  these— admitting  more,  that  from 
Our  Father's  hand  to  Good  ;  but  good  may  oome, 
'Neath  good's  reverse.     What  sayest  thou  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  it  m,  and  of  Necessity  ! " 
**  Necessity  beneath  Almighty  Power  ! 
What  meanest  thou  ?  " 

The  good  man  sighed, 

''Alas! 
Turn  back,  to  where  of  late  yon  glory  paled 
On  Calvary.    There  bow  down,  and  muse  and  learn 
From  what  thou  there  beheld — from  all  that  thou 
Hast  seen  or  heard  or  thought  of  sufferings  since— 
How  wondrous  are  the  words,  the  hate  of  wn, 
The  love  of  Justice  having  those  two  words 
Attached— God's  lufinito  !     The  whole  that  thou 
Hast  seen  or  known,  or  dreamt  of  during  life. 
Of  sufferings  united,  merely  make 
The  finite  representatives  of  Hate 
And  Love  immeasurable  as  are 

The  bright  blue  fields  of  space — ^the  heavens  themselTes ! 
0,  Infinite !    0,  Infinite  !     Till  man 
May  read  thy  boundless  meanings  through  and  through, 
Thou  wondrous  word !  nor  man  nor  angels  e'er 
May  know  the  hate  of  sin,  the  love  of  man 
That  led  the  Most  Beloved  of  God  to  bleed 
For  man's  redemption.    Ah,  how  boundless  were 
The  twain,  perceive  as  best  thou  may  from  all 
Thou'st  been  perceiving ;  but,  remember  then, 
When  all  hath  been  remembered,  thou  the  edge, 
The  outer  border  of  the  real  scarce 
Thy  finite  shade  hath  shadowed.    Canst  thou  spread 
Before  thee,  Hke  an  open  page,  in  all 
Their  heights  and  depths,  and  lengths  and  breadths,  that 
have 
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or  first  nor  last,  the  glorious  heayens,  and  mark 

heir  most  minutest  touch  of  hght  and  shade 

he  wondrous  whole  enclosed,  at  once  within 

hy  common  glance  or  gaze.     If  so,  then  mayest 

hoa  know  and  feel  the  mystery  of  that  Love 

or  man — that  loye  of  justice,  and  that  hate 

f  sin  that  overcame  the  Father's  loye — 

ove,  infinite  :  for  our  dear  Lord,  His  Son, 

0  far  as  see  Him  hang  in  sufferings — they, 

0  wondrous,  too  ! — till  paled,  upon  the  Cross, 

hat  **  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory'* !     Seest 

hou,  knelt  amongst  such  thoughts  as  these,  much  cause 

or  marvel  in  these  smaller  woes  of  man, 

r  that  the  Great  Eternal  God  hath  fixed 

he  purple  seal  of  Calvary  upon 

he  charter  of  His  universal  laws, 

nd  wills  all  flesh  to  suffer ;  yea,  hath  willed 

hat  suffering  be  the  only  Entrance- Gate 

0  life  eternal ! 

"  Mourn,  we,  therefore  not 
hat  human  suffering  is,  but  rather  that  it  uxu, 
y  disobedience,  made  necessity  / 
at  even  in  this  Eternal  must  be,  shines, 
!ow  oft,  a  glory  which  hath  made  the  saints 
0  sorrow,  when  at  times  their  sufferings  were 
y  God*s  indulgence  lightened.    Even  those 
lio  in  affliction  seek  not  for  their  joy, 
ave  seen,  when  groaning  'neath  some  iron  ill, 
he  iron  changing  into  gold  ;  for,  lo ! 
"would  seem  God's  way,  to  draw  from  ill 
chain  of  Hght  that  binds  the  evil  power, 
et  leads  offeiuiers,  also  bound,  to  where 
(y  circumstances  closely  veiled  till  then) 
liey're  made  to  feel  that  sin  is  sin  indeed  !** 


Ah,  me  !  in  converse  such  our  eves  of  long — 
^e,  long,  and  very  long  ago  were  spent, 
id  then,  I  had  my  mother's  side  whereby 
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Ta  sit  OS  3t7  .'«un.     Htsr  vdiazr  i2»  !&are ; 

Bus  ;ih.  'tI:^  ampty      r  idler.  :uo.  is  xqda  : 

iimi  Tom ' — wn'iL  Ttiii  su  lores  iici  widae«  his  bttbes 

And  this  sad  liiac*  -riiereoi  1  take  so 

Thikfi  I  ;sauald  b«  a  aur:  }i  .itfrmic  wera 

It  nofe  fbr  Bob.  vho  'jka  iij-^^  :s  3inr 

A  white-aaiz^  bzwaelor.  -vrriiuac  :& 

C>f  eTer  eu».     S&il  God  'j»  ^jod  go  bcdi. 

Wt^  haTi)  our  tliou^aGN  Jad  j£t«>xi  ^iirov  tEi€m  dQ 

Toic^thi^r.  miiig:n:c  sueli  i  me^  Jt  imzziss 

We  cannofi  ander^^cand.     F^r  sus.  I  know 

Mt  uxWiiectuiiL  wtftucs.  :uLd  tliertibre  walk 

My  gnidD^r  ptirs  ;mtcii^^>c  1x17  :iioix^t&$  ftlooe. 

Th^T  :$omtf  Qzutis  i^wk  ^*  wr&Ik  ^.zsL  God.  and  bring 

Me  troci  His  Icvm  iw^^ec  :ea»  of  jot.    Again 

Tm  down  011  e&mli.  md  on  luj  waj  to  school 

W^ich  Minnie  Blair.  &ad  5fel  30  like  a  child 

Ayam,  I  wcold  aii£ic  I  TTir.sras  evuzL  be 

A  child.    XIien?'>  ncce  I  "lir^.i  crLn  be,  at  timea, 

ISo  happj  as  the  rtxAn  o:ui  be  a  chUL 

Aud  weep  his  cliildhocds  tear?  all  over  now 

And  then — aje.  diLd  tlieci  <wee€.  as  these  of  mine 

Seem  now ;  I  think  thejTe  stul  the  scent  of  flow«n» 

Alas — those  daisies,  soathemwood  and  ihjme ! 

But.  ho  :  What's  here  ?  a  letter !    H%  I  -^^ 
From  Father  Martin.    Well,  he  has  not  writ 
Me  oft  of  late ;  I  hope  there  s  nothing  wrong ! 

"Dear  Bill, 

**  I  write  a  line  in  haste  beCoce 
I  go  on  faneral  serriee.    One  beloTed 
By  all  where'er  the  light  of  her  fair  £ue 
Appeared  is  gone  to  her  repose.    I  mean 
The  Sister  Agnes,  whom  yoa  saw  on  one 
Occasion  of  Yoor  visits  here  with  Bob. 

*^Tjxi  free  just  now  to  ope  a  little  chink. 
That  yon  may  get  a  glimpse  of  secrets  long 
Withm  my  keep.    The  penitent  yon  saw 
That  day  remembered  Bob  the  Bard»  when  I 
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Saw  fit  to  breathe  his  name ;  and  Bob,  perhaps, 
Will  still  remember  one  Miss  Fbond— 'twas  she ! 

'*  She  lives,  and  leads  a  Tirtaous  life :  for  that 
Dear  Sister,  who  has  gone  to  sleep,  spent  time 
And  tears  to  make  her  works  complete,  and  did 
Succeed,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes — 
The  rest  we  leave  to  Him  who  knoweth  all. 

**  Tell  Bob,  'twas  Sister  Agnes  sought,  thro'  me, 
The  purchase  of  his  mother's  farm.     She  meant 
Therewith  to  make  a  present  to  a  once 
Dear  friend  I    She  knew  him  on  that  day :  for — ^there, 
My  time  is  up !    Dear  Bill,  that  holy  Nun, 
The  Sister  Agnes,  once  was — Minnie  Blaib  1" 


JSationaL 


* » « 


IRELAND :    VOICES  THROUGH  HER  SLEEP. 


INBCBIBED   TO   THB   BEV.   G.   O- 


■N, 


DXTSIDKB. 


[The  BflT.  Oeorge  OilflllAn,  author  of  the  *' Bards  of  the Bibte,"  *  UUntjtm' 
tnlti,"  fto.,  fto.,  having  about  the  year  1864  taken  a  tour  throvgb  Inland,  «b  Mi 
way  vlaited  tho  tomb  of  O'Connell,  at  OlaaneTln.  Oat  of  reTcrenoa  for  tba 
of  the  man  and  reiipeot  for  his  memory,  he  onooTered  in  its  presenM.  Tbe 
tion  Press  having  got  hold  of  the  incident,  rated  him  soundly  for  his  bk 
■anility  in  so  doing.  A  well-known  divine  in  Belfast — well  known  at 
through  his  prominence  in  Liberal  politics— called  upon  the  writer,  rdatad  tka  ■il* 
ter,  adding  that  he  himself  had  Just  finished  his  pnblio  advooaey  of  tha  Mt  il 
Olasnevin,  and  finally  reqoistod  the  writer  for  a  few  lines  of  vena  to  Bonelafla  tto 
Imsineas.    The  following  was  the  oonseqoence. j 


I  m  I 


I.— CHARITY. 


How  beautiful  is  Love  I    How  wondrous  sweet 
To  generous  souls,  0,  Charity,  is  thy  voice  1 
How  Christ-like  to  forget  the  wrong  for  sake 
Of  what  was  right ! — to  make  some  tiny  Good 
Chief  Porter  at  the  pearly  gate  of  our 
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Bemembrance,  barring  all  approach  of  what 

Was  ill!    How  God-like  to  acknowledge  good, 

And  to  desire  its  being  acknowledged  ;  but 

How  dark  and  dread  t'  ignore  all  good  for  sake 

Of  what  was  ill ! — How  like  the  nether  woe 

Is  man's  denial  of  one  gift  that  God 

Or  man  bestows  !    We  read  there  is  a  sin — 

Believe  we  what  we  read  ? — that  may  not  be 

Forgiven  or  here  or  elsewhere ;  pause — beware ! 

That  Holy  Spirit,  whose  it  is  to  shape 

The  mind,  and  sow  therein  such  heavenly  seeds 

As  after  circumstance  might  reap  with  joy, 

For  human  weal  bestows  on  whom  He  wUl — 

On  nations  even  as  individuals.     Shall 

We  say,  "  Why  did'st  Thou  give  save  unto  whom 

We  would  ?"    Is  earth  so  rich  in  good,  or  mind 

Superior,  that  our  satiated  wants 

Proclaiming  "Hold — enough  1'*  should  us  provoke 

To  hide  in  dust  and  rubbish  'neath  our  feet 

What  else  might  shine  a  beacon  o'er  the  ways 

Of  men  ?    Or  shall  we,  gazing  on  God's  gift. 

Declare  He  hath  not  given  ?    Ah,  God  forbid ! 

His  pleasure  made  our  world — would  make  it  heaven 

If  we  perverted  not.    We  look  upon 

The  ego  in  our  hearts  so  closely  that 

We  can't  perceive  why  joy  or  glory  should 

Be  passed  through  any  gate  but  ours^  if  meant 

To  light  our  individual  dark.     Alas  ! 

We're  envious  of  each  other  I    Yet  we  each 

Have  got  his  proper  gift  which — ^yours  and  mine — 

Should  work  salvation,  not  for  one  but  all  I 

'Tis  yours  to  rule ;  'tis  mine  to  serve^  or  such 

Beversed ;  for  earth  must  have  both  head  and  hands — 

Her  kingly  minds — the  hewers  of  her  wood 

And  drawers  of  her  water.    Each  and  all. 

Both  guide  and  Gibeonite,  were  made  in  heaven  I 

Ah,  we  who  work  the  rest,  how  worse  than  bUnd  I 

We  groan  beneath  effects  whose  causes  preach 
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Upon  our  fingers*  ends,  while  we  nor  hear 
Nor  see,  nor  dream  their  fashioning  rests  with  ns  1 
How  oft  amongst  our  nations,  as  amongst 
Their  individuals,  find  we  some  not  where 
Their  proper  gifts  were  better  used  I    We  see 
The  weaker  brain— the  coarser  heart  and  hand 
At  work  with  those  whose  province  'tis  to  think 
And  fool,  and  lead  with  fingers  trembhng  lest 
They  wound ;  while  theoretic  natures,  whioh 
The  tciss  call  hitjher,  find  we  moiling  o'er 
Our  woUs  or  hewing  wood ! 

The  hewer  asks, 
**  Is  this  my  province  ?"    "  Yes,"  we  say,  "  or  HeaTen 
Had  given  thee  other !    Be  content ;  for  all 
Below  is  ordered  by  His  will !"     **  If  so," 
He  answers,  **  whence  is  «iVi,  whioh,  if  God*s  will 
Alone  bo  worked  below,  cannot  be  sin — 
Or  sin  cannot  bo  grievous  in  His  sight 
Or  worked  against  His  will — or,  being  worked, 
Should  not  be  striven  against,  but  borne  with  doe 
Content,  oven,  as  ye  say,  should  these,  our  '  ill 
Adopted  lots'."    Better,  the  simple  truth : 
Both  evils  are  by  God's  permission^  whioh 
ImpUeth  not  his  xcilL    We  work  ourselves 
A  double  hann  by  sealing,  with  His  seal, 
Our  maladministration  of  His  laws ! 
The  Slave,  by  nmture's  writ,  reposes  on 
His  chain,  nor  ever  hears  it  clank,  not  feds 
One  link  upon  his  flesh ;  and  even  he 
Whom  God  designed  to  walk  a  prince  among 
The  peers  of  mind,  feels  lightly  on  his  limbs 
The  gyvos  of  circumstance,  what  time  'tis  meet, 
For  hun  and  others,  gyves  his  limbs  should  wear  ; 
But  when  his  days  of  servitude  are  full. 
His  voice  leaps  out  in  freeman's  tone.     He  feelfl 
The  god  within  him  stir,  and  pant  for  breath 
In  h^her  air.     Oh,  thou  who  art  his  lord ! 
Talk  not  to  him  of  fawning  round  thy  knees 
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As  theretofore  !    His  hanghty  human  laugh 

Will  rise  in  thunder-mockery  o*er  thy  voice  ; 

And,  with  it  o'er  the  heavens,  shall  flee  dl  dreams — 

All  recollections  of  the  thing  he  was, 

Save  such  as  may  abide  within  his  soul. 

To  urge,  to  sting,  and  goad  him  to  aspire ! 

No  doubt,  'tis  righteous  where  the  chun*8  too  strong, 
To  snap  without  unholy  force,  or  where 
No  power  of  ours  csai  justly  aid,  to  teach 
The  awakened  soul  forbearance.    Only  then 
This  doctrine  of  Content  can  be  received 
As  holy,  true,  or  fit  for  human  wants ; 
But,  even  then,  the  Teacher's  duty  calls 
Him  to  announce  the  right  of  rising  o'er 
A  darker  lot,  as  over  sin,  whene'er 
The  day  hath  come — ^a  sacred  duty,  too— 
To  teach  relentless  Wrong,  that  every  twitch 
Of  soul's  unrest  proclaims  the  dawn  at  hand  ! 

How  beautiful  is  Truth !    Yea,  even  where 
Her  mission  is  to  fashion  frowns,  or  force 
The  all-impartial  steel  of  Justice  from 
Its  sheath,  the  savage  rudeness  of  her  mien 
Cannot  conceal,  from  even  him  she  wounds, 
Her  native  lovdiness.    He  suffers ;  but. 
While  bowing,  whatsoe'er  seems  harsh,  he  knows 
Is  but  a  veil  through  which  he  shall  perceive 
Her  gentle  beauty  by-and-by.    Ah,  Truth ! 
'Tis  not — not  even  ilien,  when  in  thy  most 
Ungracious  form,  all  rude  of  robe  and  stem — 
In  all  the  jewels  ever  Fancy  wore 
To  make  a  falsehood  look  so  fair.    Nor  is't 
By  rounding  up  some  general  sin-some  breach, 
Or  maladministration  of  Ood's  laws — 
In  phrase  of  gold,  we  make  it  or  its  fruits 
More  fair  to  any  seeing  soul.     We  do 
But  show,  thereby,  how  large  and  bitter  must 
Have  been  the  heart  of  our  Injustice.    Nor, 
By  our  loud-voiced  denials  of  all  worth 
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In  nations,  or  their  separate  atoms^men, 

As  individuals,  shall  we  still  the  voice 

Wliioh,  from  the  travail  of  their  souls  shall  rise 

To  our  unrest.     *Tis  not  by  building  blame 

On  blame,  to  hide  the  memory  of  some  great 

Awakener  of  the  lands  from  every  eye 

But  Scorn's,  that  we  can  make  the  peoples  rest 

In  base  beUef,  the  gracious  God  designed 

Eternal  Gibeonites  in  them.    Declare 

The  ill !    Give  honour  where  'tis  due,  and  show, 

By  sympathy  with  what  is  right,  a  wish 

To  amend  the  wrong.    Our  true  confession  tips 

The  darkest  shades  of  an  offence  with  light 

As  pure,  as  softly  fair,  as  that  upon 

The  lunar  rainbow's  rim.     So  Charity 

Can  wrap  the^trembling  thing  within  her  heart 

Of  hearts. 

0,  Charity  !  more  glorious  than 
The  morning  star  ;  how  like  the  dying  Christ  *s 
The  beauty  in  thine  eyes,  when  whispering  low 
That  Heavenly  word  **  Forgive  I  "  Arise — arise, 
Thou  blessed  pilgrim,  and  go  forth  amongst 
The  tombs  of  every  land,  and  teach  in  that 
Low,  loving  voice,  which  spake  so  calm  and  sweet 
Over  the  hemlock-cup  and  from  the  Cboss  : 
**  How  beautiful  is  Love  1    How  noble — yea, 
How  God-like,  to  forget  the  wrong  for  sake 
Of  what  was  right  1 "    Let  Him  who  never  erred, 
Alone  prevent  thy  foot,  or  say  thee  *•  Nay !  " 


n. — NAZABETH   OF  NATIONS. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 

Enquired  the  mighty  ones  of  earth,  who  held 

That  muscle  was  the  larger  mind.    A  deep 

Voiced  '*  No !  "  their  own  reply,  rang  through  all  lands. 

As  if  a  door  had  clashed  in  Doom.    It  struck 
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An  echo  from  each  sea  and  shore,  which,  like 
The  surge  that  finds  some  starry  cave  along 
The  ocean*s  rim,  rolled  into  Erin*8  soul. 
Where,  low  and  lone,  she  sat  and  wept,  and  there 
It  dwelt — slaying  all  hope  to  do,  or  he  ! 

**  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazsureth  ?  " 
That  Nazareth  of  the  nations  asked  her  own 
Sad  self.     A  shiver  of  her  heart  alone 
BepUed !    Poor  land  1    Even  hy  her  oum  she  had 
Been  taught  to  feel  herself  a  step-child,  when 
Her  sisters  raised  their  voices  to  the  Lord, 
And  called  Him  **  Father  !  *'  humhly  wrapt  within 
The  thick,  dark  sense  of  self-imputed  wants, 
Or  nothingness,  as  'twere  a  poisoned  rohe, 
Beneath  her  sisters'  feet  she  laid  her  down. 
And,  o'er  the  silent  hlack  of  heaven,  essayed, 
With  tearful  gaze,  to  watch  the  coming  heams 
Of  some — all-r^aZ,  though  unlikely  star. 
Ah,  many  came  and  passed ;  but  she — she  wist 
Not,  through  her  unbelief ! 

She  dreamt,  and,  lo  I 
A  light  gushed  o'er  the  dark.     Therewith;  too,  came 
A  sound — the  sound  of  many  voices  I     She 
Awoke.    Behold,  amongst  her  sons,  stood  one, 
As  'twere  a  moon  amongst  her  stars  1     She  saw 
His  face^she  heard  his  voice  ;  she  thought — die  felt 
The  man  was  great.    Enough  !    Why  ask  the  sun, 
So  broad,  so  warm,  whether  his  all  were  good  I 


in. GREATNESS. 

What  word,  through  aU  the  language  of  mankind, 

Hath  such  a  wonder-working  sound,  or  claims 

Or  wins  such  large  amount  of  human  love 

And  worship,  wrong  and  right,  as  Greatness  ?    Why, 

We  wed  the  word  to  worth  of  every  cut 

And  hue ;  and,  strange  enough,  it  fits  itself 
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Or,  riithor,  wo  adopt  it,  unto  gifts 

Of  VU0nrBa,  in  thoir  million  forms,  as  well ! 

TIiIn  hour,  11  liydra-hoaded  HI — the  next. 

An  iiiiKol  with  n  orown  of  stars,  it  stands. 

And  nIainiH  tlm  worHhip  which  we  yield  upon 

Our  knium ;  and,  not  because  we  Amor,  in  tmtli, 

1*lii)  ililiiK  to  1)0  an  angol ;  but  because 

Tiio  f{iinoral  voico^a  most  unquestioning  one. 

At  tiniim-  luiH  woddod  it  with  powers  which  suit 

Oiir  varying  whiniH,  or  moment-lived  conoeits. 

llniioo,  what  to-day  we  crown,  to-morrow  shall 
Wo  critHfy,  if  mood  and  time  cry  **  slay !  " 

Mt^anwhilo,  the  Greatness  worshipped,  may  itedf 
Havo  tni<hirf(()i)o  no  change  beyond  the  forma 
Which  NJupt  ill  uudovolopcd  being,  when 
lijint  our  i^HYA)  attracted — when  we  first 
Our  wild,  unntaHouing  worship  gave,  and  felt 
Thu  gift  too  Hniall  1 

Alas,  my  Great-in-good — 
Tlic  Htar-crowucul  angel  in  vnj  world  of  Thought 
May  ho  my  noighhours  hydra-headed  HI! 
Ho,  inindM  arc  made  to  differ ;  but — what  then  ? 
Alt  (iroaindHH  iH  of  Ood !    Whatever  stands 
An  inch  above  iho  standard  of  the  crowd 
WaH  moaiit  hy  Ilini  to  bo  nutritious,  sweet 
And  wliohiHonio,  to  extent  vouchsafed,  or,  charged 
With  Homo  modioinal  bitter,  needful  where 
Its  form  and  power  appear ! 

Ah,  many  things 
Of  abject  littloncHfl,  do  we,  in  dearth 
Of  thought  or  words — perhaps  in  dearth  of  both  I — 
Most  falHoIy  dignify  witli  that  word  great  ! 
I  would  that  all  tlio  nomenclatures  known 
Might  find  for  every  race,  and  class  of  Good 
Or  111,  some  name  or  names  that  might  no  more 
Deceive  these  most  unreasoning  whims  of  ours — 
That  Greatness,  oft  so  misapplied,  would  fit 
As  'twere,  a  dove-tailed  truth,  expressly  shaped 
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For  ftll  receiving  points  within  the  soul 

That  knows  no  guile — the  God-like  soul  alone  I — 

The  master- work  of  Heaven ! 

Immortal  soul ! 
Oh,  what  helow  is  Great  hut  thee — and  thou 
Art  truly  Great  hut  when  thine  all  is  good ! 

However  meanly  set  the  jewel,  still 
A  jewel  is — as  such,  would  manifest 
Its  lustre  through  a  sea  of  mire ;  yea,  even 
The  Soul  of  Wickedness  itself  doth,  from 
Its  being  soul^  emit  a  splendour  which. 
Through  all  its  gulfs  of  guilt,  attests  its  high 
Degree ! — Ay,  wins  the  worship  of  its  kind — 
The  worship  of  the  purblind  Good  as  well ! 

Immortal  Soul  I  however  rude  of  robe 
Material,  unto  thee  alone  of  all 
God*s  works  below,  'twas  given  to  know  thy  God, 
And  keep  thee  pleasant  in  His  eyes  !    Herein 
Dost  thou  possess  a  greatness,  passing  wealth — 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  thrones  to  give—  the  stretch 
Of  Schools  to  value ;  yea,  surpassing  far — 
However  thrones  and  schools  may  doubt  or  sneer — 
The  teeming  veins  of  Earth's  auriferous  heart, 
Or  diamond  mines,  with  all  their  soulless  blaze  I 
'Tis  well,  my  soul,  that  thou  this  truth  should  know — 
Yet,  knowing  such,  thou  dost,  perhaps,  but  know 
A  truth  'twere  better  not  to  know,  unless 
Thou  to  thy  knowledge  add,  that  whatsoe'er 
Thy  weight  of  intellectual  ore,  thou  canst 
Be  great  but  when  thou'rt  good — hast  only  wealth 
When  what  thou  hast  is  used  to  clear  thine  eyes 
To  clearly  see  the  ills  below,  such  wealth 
Or  power  was  given  to  redress ! 

Ah,  Soul  I 
*Tis  only  looking  up  to  Him  who  gave ; 
'Tis  only  when  thy  yearning  wings  are  dipt 
And  splendoured  in  that  one  Eternal  Fount, 
Whose  living  waves  scatter  their  spray — the  seed 
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Of  WorldH  ! — o'er  all  the  vasts  of  space,  thoa  ahalt 
PoHHCHH  that  (IroatucBs,  known  as  good,  indeed  1 

Huware,  then,  how  thou  walk*st !     Not  lookiiiff  npi 
liohold,  tlioii  walk'st,  with  whatso'  wealth  was  giTen, 
Ah  'tworo  a  ])arrici(lal  sword's  point  turned 
Af/aiuHt  tho  froiicrous  Giver,  working  ill — 
'J'o  thtifi,  an  ill  indeed— to  others  ?    Well, 
Whatever  God  permit  I     No  ill  is  ill 
To  me,  but  that  which  mine  own  hand  creates  ! 
My  nei^^hbour'H  act  7nay  wear  the  uglj  name, 
And  earn  itn  yimd — may  yield  me  pain  or  griefs 
Which,  after  all,  may  be  the  fruit  of  Joy, 
Like  other  fruit  oft  bitter  when  unripe ! 
Huch,  be  it  mine,  with  resignation  meet — 
More  Hmiles  than  tears ! — at  all  times  to  accept, 
This  truth  my  stay — the  great-in-evil  holds 
His  power  from  God,  as  well  as  he  who,  with 
Tho  wand  of  pure  endeavour,  changed  his  gift 
Of  Jive  bare  talents  into  ten,  as  flashed 
Tho  loHHon  from  the  Saviour's  hps  I    But  Earth 
Bomo  sluggard's  talent  hides  to-day  as  close 
Ah  ever.     Hence,  our  greatest  Great  are  men — 
No  moro  ;  and  oft  arc  great  from  this  poor  fact 
Alone,  that  all  around  are  small,     'Tis  true, 
The  diamond  hath  another  side  which  shows, 
Ilowe'cr  tho  Great  contain  the  small^  the  small 
Can  ne'er  contain  the  Great  1    How,  therefore,  shall 
The  Great  reveal  its  greatness  to  the  small — 
Tho  eye  which  can't  perceive — the  soul  which  can't 
Contain  ?    'Tis  truth,  alas,  too  oft,  too  clear. 
The  great  alone  can  give  the  great  their  due  ! 


IV. — HEB  STAB. 

The  Nazareth  of  tho  nations  looked  upon 

Her  star,  and,  lo  its  disc  had  breadthened ;  yea, 

The  silvery  face  of  dawn  looked  on  her  from 
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The  hills.    Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  her  tears 

Became  like  diamonds  to  the  gaze  of  men 

Who  scanned  them  through  the  glory  of  that  star ! 

Ah,  if  from  long,  long  years  of  darkness,  she 

Arose,  and,  having  seen  its  light,  bowed  down  • 

And  worshipped,  why  should  they,  whose  years  are  one 

Eternal  splendour,  blame,  but  pity  not  ? 

Her  Son  was  great,  and  had  a  charmer*$  voice  ! 
He  spake,  and,  from  the  weeper's  soul  won  forth 
That  viper  *No  !*  which,  coiled  around  each  hope, 
Had  negatived  all  power.     The  man  was  great : 
He  touched  the  nation's  pulses  and  desires. 
And  stayed,  or  drove  them,  whithersoever  he  would  ! 
He  caught  the  human  heart,  and,  hke  a  skilled 
Musician,  smote  from  every  chord  a  song 
To  suit  his  nature's  psalmody,  as  well 
As  time's  requirements.     Smiting  so,  he  filled 
The  Irish  heavens  with  melodies  which  might 
Have  been  divine,  but  for  his  large  and  more 
Immediate  need.     His  own,  and  Ireland's  not 
The  world*8,  his  music  lacked  that  grander  breadth 
Of  tone  which,  pealing  high  o'er  race  and  creed, 
Sweeps  out,  and,  like  the  winds  of  heaven,  becomes 
An  anthem  o'er  the  altar  of  mankind  1 

The  weeper  felt  his  power  and  bowed — anon. 
She  felt  her  own ;  and,  when  she  felt,  abosb  ! 


V. — discordant  echobs. 

The  strangest  spirit  of  the  times  that  be 
Ir  one  that  rolls  upon  a  serpent's  tongue — 
Through  all  the  green  saHva  of  the  kind 
The  sacred  name  of  Love — then,  breathes  the  word, 
Impregnate,  on  the  universal  air. 
With  venomed  hate  of  every  good  and  ill, 
Alike,  save  that,  or  good  or  illy  which  may, 
Somehow,  be  shaped  to  self  s  account.    But,  still, 
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Ditilaiii  of  tlio  foo,  the  worliVs  great  heart 

HooiiiH  bri'UiU honing  in  her  breast ;  and,  oft  some  Toiee, 

Kroiu  Honio  nmirotunt  of  watch-tower  on  the  line 

Of  iiiinil'rt  mlvnnco.  is  heard  to  cry  aloud, 

**  Miiko  way,  ami  f^ivo  the  World's  big  heart  more  room  1 

And,  h4*ro  and  thoro,  some  wihl  pnlsation  tells 

kloru  room  i»  hoing  made — that,  here  and  there, 

Th«>  heart  of  Christian  Love  has  room  secured. 

And  Htruf^Kd^'^  tioroo  for  more  !     Hence,  from  the  east 

And  won!,  and  north  and  soutli,  at  intervals, 

Arino  Hoft  voioos,  whispering,  in  wild  joy, 

•  liO,  (loil  is  ovorywhoro  !  and  not  in  thU 

Or  thot^  ahmo     and  not  with  them  or  those. 

Or  «»vt'n  ountlvt's,  to  detriment  of  all. 

Who  havo  not  liH»koil  through  our  peculiar  lens  ! 

Yoa,  (hul  is  spirit,  thiToforo  bound  to  no 

l*artiiMihvr  phioo,  however  fair  our  faith 

Or  fancy  may  prosumo  is  such,  or  such  I — 

1h  Hpirit,  and  as  truly  recognised 

And  worshippoil,  too,  may  bo  in  putting  down 

A  foot  as  Ufting  up  a  praying  hand !  * 

Ood  speed  such  voices,  for  the  World  hath  need  t 

The  name  onco  loved  had  died  on  Ireland*s  ear ; 
liut,  ov(Mi  in  thno,  what's  good  may  rise  again ! 
'  Ah  r  saith  the  grim  detractor,  born  of  sect 
And  party,  *  nothing  here  was  good  1 ' 

Out — out, 
Dofamers  !  man,  where  even  true,  but  metes 
His  fellow  by  the  lino  ho  tiuds  within 
Himself;  while  all  beyond  that  measure's  length 
To  him  who  measures,  seems  a  void — a  blank 
Whereon,  with  cold  presuming  hand,  ho  writes 
That  heartless  word  *  Pretension  I '  Out  ye,  false 
Or  narrow-brained  denouncers  of  the  great. 
Whose  souls  have  dazed  you  with  their  lustrons  depths  y 
For  night  and  night's  Gethsemane  have  passed 
A  Saviour  through  their  gates — a  Saviour  born 
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VB  for  universal  being — even 

1  and  man-embracing  Charity  ! 

Faith,  the  cioven-tongued  she  stands  upon 

aonntains  in  the  isles  beyond  the  sea, 

looking  hitherward,  says  *  a  great  man  lived 

1  poor  bleeding  land  ! '     The  cities,  o'er 

lalns,  take  up  the  tale,  and  answer  back  : 

)ld,  the  dark  t;vin  spirits,  apathy 

irejudice,  to  whoso  disastrous  keep, 

ft  we  gave  the  great  ones  of  our  kind, 

shrunk — are  fallen  beneath  a  single  voice  ; 

3V6n  as  falls  the  world-bestriding  night 

Uh  the  silvery  lance  of  dawn  ;  for  lo  1 

at  man  lives,  whose  large-souled  reverence  o'er 

lone  Glasnevin  dust,  proclaims — may  long 

urn,  through  blind  and  unbelieving  years — 

Nazareth  of  the  nations  nursed  a  man, 

Q  her  most  unfruitful  days — a  man, 

verily,  was  great  I ' 

'  Yea ! '  saith  the  Fraud 
pent's  tongue  and  green-eyed  Piety, 
great  in  evil- speaking  of  whate'er 
Qted  rightful  bar  to  his  advance 
ong  1  ambitious,  mercenary,  mean, 
cunning,  meant  for  wisdom,  quarried  he 
tgst  the  fiery  hates  of  race  and  creed — 
)ep  as  doom  could  dig,  for  ashlars  hot 
renomed,  to  his  wish,  whereof  to  build 
Jtar  he  desired — whereon,  to  him, 
abble-rout  might  offer  sacrifice  ! ' 
-alas  !  poor  human  nature,  Christ, 
Blf,  by  thee,  was  even  more  maligned  !" 


IV. — APOLOGETIC. 

e  lived,  or  liveth  he — as  Conscious  Power 
^fect  in  his  walk  as  ne'er  to  strike 
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//'■/'•  ^/»^^^  MfOff  wlj  Umj  w//r)4  J/fr%ide4- 


Ht-  M*  0»/.  >*»«/!»>.,  ttuhhi,  to  ca^st  tLejs  i 

//r  *iHt\  hf  \tti  Iff  niiifii,  U'lii  iIh  forc4  t/>  pL 
Mf//r  f/h*'tf'  iihi  mltflii  i'.tt\\\t\  tuiif  and  sUit  Lis 
l*itfh^  tt\i,  moiiinti  IJmi  pr^Mcjirf;  of  the  times! 
'/o  ftttt  H»/.  Ml/1  of  iliouM  III!  (ioij^^lit  to  *frr*, 
Al«-*  f  !»'.  o''.'|ti  hmimI,  how  h<:for<j  the  Foe 
'Hffff  */|//.M  Mm.  OfJMi  of  "  ()i;iiH  r*    Alas!  we 
lu^\t*.  //.  M  ISJhoI,  /m//«  to  what  may  be 
/////  ftf  tfM,  oohift)  h«i  ifioiitho  tliem,  set  in  phrase 
7o  f/o^  M«'.  hoi>'.\inix»n  of  our  tirrieH  I     We're  not 
Kihniu\  In  Mil)'/  rhii|Mio(lii)H  of  what 
Mo^oA  inu\tn  OforoMiiM  iHitiio  forbearing  Love, 
O^  oo*/^#Mf,l  Mf/'MH.rhooil.     'I 'J io  wrongs 
W^  ////'///'  of  Of/'i;lly  iiiiiytrt  at  all  be  "wronged 
i\-^  HO  huWiA  rhiiMfiiiti  tfiildii^RH.     Zeal  demands 
iU  9iii)dUt\  /Ion  fiotfi  yoiirH  and  yours,  or  race 
Of  HfiMi,  ftniii  ft))  )fiit  '*  OiJUH,  alas  !  the  one 
Of«»tti  MfifTi.Mif  from  yu  all  I" 

The  course  pursued — 
rii«  fttt^iihn  ^rfi|iloyii(l   -to  win  and  hold  the  power ; 
Vi$  wnrU  iUh  wftil  jiro|)oH(;d,  were  but,  perhaps, 
i)t  /lfil/i/#tJM  j/ooij     wuro  not  the  very  best 
A  tmrj/  wl»«  pliiianthropy  had  chose ; 
lUii  Ut^ra  no  rhoict^  could  bo.    The  means  at  band. 
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Or  dark  or  bright,  could  be  but  what  they  were  1 
This  war  of  Oubs,  alas  ! 

**  Ah,  men,  'tis  worse 
Than  sad  !*' — saith  some  rude-tongued  beUever  in 
The  incarnate  love  of  Calvary — "  to  note 
Some  otherwise  noble  soul  shut  up  within 
The  narrow  nut-shell  of  his  own,  look  thence 
And  see  no  beauty  shine  o'er  all  his  race 
Bat  those  enshelled  with  him  !     Your  churches,  even, 
However  so  far  apart,  be  not  so  far 
Bat  that  the  Saviour's  hand  may  cover  all 
In  love  !     Behold  the  many  fruitful  fields 
Beneath  the  farmer's  gaze !     This  yieldcth  wheat ; 
That  yieldeth  barley ;  yon,  its  rye ;  the  rest. 
As  seems  him  right.     The  fruits  may  differ  much ; 
But,  lo  1  that  husbandman  shall  each  make  serve 
HU  end !    And  shaU  the  one  great  husbandman. 
Who  husbands  all,  when  comes  his  '  harvest  home  * 
Not  know  to  purge  and  profit  by  His  grain? 
Kot  know  whereon  to  show,  to  shower  His  more 

ABOUMDmO  LOVE  ?" 

Oh,  silly  preacher,  go  I 
O,  Deist — Papist  I  wherefore  quench  thou  thus 
That  grand  eternal  stream  of  righteous  wrath 
Irom  this  all-holy  Ego  in  our  souls ! 
If  thou,  indeed,  beUevest  in  thy  God, 
And  hast  from  Him  received  some  gift  or  grace. 
Beyond  the  common  share,  go,  get  thee,  make 
Hereof  some  goodly  bigot's  tool  to  shape 
And  barb  dissensions  for  our  sects  ;  else  thou 
Shalt  walk  our  midst  a  branded  thing,  whereon 
Earth's  pugilistic  piety  shall  ring 
Its  sacred  buffets  for  sdl  time  !     But  if. 
Indeed,  thou  promptest  well,  our  pious  hates 
Behold,  the  children  of  that  tribe  for  whom 
Thou  playest  prompter — please,  thou  mark  us  well! — 
Shall  pay  a  royal  heed,  and  see  that  thou 
Beceive  thy  meet  reward — so  meet,  they  may 
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Not  iUviii  i(  |»rai8(>riil  murk  to  overload 
Tlh'o  iumoi  .Ml  with  wotilth  or  honoars,  bat 
'rii\  luis*'  iU'Nscrts  simll  surely  not  escape 
'riii'ii  v;ittti'Uil  I\ou.  iu>r  litck  their  generoas  meed 
III  m//«{Mm'  ttnu* !      Ihis  means,  be  pleased  to  note, 
Tlhit  i«  i'i-  tliv  iloulttle>s,  •iluniin'i  dust,  when  snoh 
Tlioii  Iih.aI  tvc\>tii\\  tV>v  ttioous  shall  weep  till  those 
•riii»  lioai  Mvipuiii^  ol  tUiue  aiilfiil  love, 
Willi  iUhii,^<  p\»iiii»  <Ii!ill  i:rHtefully  suspend — 
A*  .'^n  tiMii,  oiwo  \\\\Ki  of  Irish  hearts! — 
'I'll*'  i»u»wti  v'l  thou-     liom  ! — ha  ! — FobgetfuucbssI 

Vll. — OILVriTUDB. 

Vtii.;.  )v\n-  hutu:iu  nature,  bom  of  dust, 
Wlhkl  iiiiM>\t  iliou  :iti  trail! — Less  strange,  it  seems 
'lli.vi'  iti«*u  ilu'itUi  M  vir.  thiui  that-  thou  8hoald*st  be  fonnd 
\<  \  I  ilwatiiuix  v't  I  ho  rh^ht.     A  motly  thing 
All  Hn»u.  :4\»  im\\vl  \»i'  /«M'.i,  as  if  bv  chancty 

Aim)  *.'/.  i%a  I'A    '*. ifv**;;/.  of  whoui 

A»«il  v^liv».«o  ii-  tin\  Iv  ^,»rn.^wt'ullv  said  : 

*ltio  Hii4M  whv>  110  01-  ^;iiVl.>  cause  for  sighs  hath  nuwle 

lUil  (uw  l\»  viutlo  ! 

\Vho  doeth  t7£  and  saith, 

*  'riu^  tluux  u  Kkil !  '  hath  ta'eu  away  a  sting 
V'wxw  h\^  oitoiioo  .  >t\Iu'  vUvth  ill  and  saith, 

•  Tlut  ilutiy.  II  >;x«ovl  *  '  hacU  added  many  stings 
*tlu«ioU».     \N  horto'  ivooivcch  ^ifts,  and  saith 

IW  \^out  \«i  iUhhL  '  ItuHi  vravest  me  nought! '  shall  find 

hu\'K  ^\\i%  a  lU*i,v  MM^vtit  vviled  around 

\{\i  lu»Hii  \\\w\\  \\\  \\\<  ^vxrw'jr  need.    Whoe'er 

Uonio>\vth  KitU  Htul  uilv  sailU,  *  behold, 

With  thorto  I  hi\\  A  futtttx-  .*\rtv; '  shall  find 

IhHtoad  m\  v**v  to  >vvumd  his  pride.    Whoe'er 

IU>»tto\vvth  yM\H  io  >\ III  htm  gratitude 

Mono,  and  not  to  t\ud  widiiu  the  act 

Ksolf  liiH  HUiplo  neoui|HMiso.  shall,  like 

Tlio  barren  \vou»b,  rouiain  unsatisfied— 

bhall  no'or  receive  of  gratitude  his  fill — 
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Shall  live  and  die,  alas,  a  martyr  to 

Hifl  own  too  warm ! — too  large  !  and  all  misplaced 

Benevolence — sufferer  from  a  sin  against 

Hifl  love,  the  deadliest  known—  that  sin,  in  whose 

Dark  presence,  as  his  philanthropic  tongue, 

Avers,  the  sin  of  witchcraft  waxeth  white  ! 

No  doubt,  true  gratitudes  are  few — almost 
As  few  and  small  as  true  philanthropies ! 
But  one  there  is — one  class  of  gratitudes 
Which  for  proportions,  pigmy,  bears  the  palm. 
*•  Tell  me  ye  knowing  and  discerning  few," 
Why  is*t,  of  all  the  so-called  gratitudes 
There  be,  the  most  inactive  is  the  kind 
Hath  many  hands  ?    A  great  man*s  name,  how  oft 
With  gifts  that  make  lands  great,  it  comes — ^is  used 
And  fades  from  our  remembrance !    Ah,  this  thing 
Called  Public  Gbatitude — 'tis  leaner  far 
Than  Pharaoh's  kine  !     The  recollecting  power — 
Say  of  the  general  mind — too  oft,  perhaps. 
Of  individual,  too — retains  how  oft 
With  iron  clutch  whate'er  is  dark  amongst 
Oar  fellow-mortal's  deeds,  while  suffering  all 
To  pass  the  bright  and  fair,  however  far 
They  may  outnumber,  yea,  and  in  degree 
Of  quality,  surpass  the  dingier  deeds. 
Oy  noble  public— thou  for  whose  lone  weal 
So  many  noble  hearts  have  bled,  since  first 
Thy  craving  voice  smote  from  the  iron  times 
Their  rusty  clamour — ^wherefore  is't  that  this, 
Man's  noblest  attribute,  when  called  upon, 
In  thee  a  palsied  cripple  still  hath  feigned 
Itself — ^yea  more,  that  thou  hast  hugged  what  seemed 
Its  lameness  like  a  joy  ?    Ah,  not  for  that 
It  palsied  was  or  lame,  but  that,  alas ! 
Thy  parsimonious  heart  did  palsy  strike 
Thy  hands.     The  meed  an  aggregate  should  yield, 
In  that,  'tis  for  the  aggregate,  indeed 
Exempts  the  individual  who  perceives 
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He  cant  be  grateful  without  loss  ;  but  feels 

Pi«  neighbour  can  and  will.     For  him  he'll  jou/r 

Amongst  the  crowd  nnmissed  ;  and  resting  Uiere — 

Because  this  neighbour's  cautious  as  himself—- 

So  rest  and  die  their  quiet  deaths,  the  bulk 

Of  public  gratitudes !     'Tis  prudent  then 

In  us — as  it  behoves  a  public  still 

To  he  regarding  self — to  smoothe  their  graves 

With  fingers  on  our  lips  ;  *tis  decent !     Then 

"We  have  it  all  so  pleasurably  cheap  ! 

Thence  forth  the  great  man's  name  wriggles  the  month 

As  though  'twere  something  tasted  badly,  thence 

Should  some  fool-generous  conscience  find  a  voice-* 

Loquacious  over-much  and  say,  **  We've  xcronged 

The  dead  !'*     What  then  ?     We  know  our  course :  look  out, 

We  knew  the  man  !     We've  but  to  turn  to  where 

He  thought  and  wrought,  and  fi:om  his  buried  deeds 

Drag  something  forth,  which,  all  however  fair 

And  healthy  when  in  active  Ufe,  must  now 

Beneath  the  decomposing  touch  of  time 

And  tomb,  have  putrid  airs  enough  to  form 

What  seems  a  cause  to  justify  neglect — 

A  cause  to  justify  neglect  ?    Alas  I 

How  steadily  he  walks,  who,  when  we  will 

To  find  it,  leaves  no  mark  a-wry  !     So  then 

Such  cause  is  so  much  easier  caught  than  coin — 

Its  currency  as  free,  we  seize  it  all 

Too  oft,  and  having  daubed  it  dark  as  self 

Could  wish,  with  pious  indignation  fix 

The  guileful  guilt  before  the  crowd,  and  close 

Our  coffers  with  the  dead  man's  worthlessness  ! 

Alas,  to  lie  of  man  a  paltry  sin 
May  be  ;  but  he  who  lies  of  God,  or  His 
True  gifts,  is  somewhat  eagle-souled  in  crime  ! 

Vm. — BIOOTBY. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
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Still  sneering  asks  the  dagger  pen  of  some 
Exolndo,  bound  and  blin^old  in  the  chains 
Of  bileful  will,  within  the  narrow  walls 
Of  his  peculiar  party,  sect,  or  caste ! 

0,  Ireland — Ireland,  banned  with  frequent  bann, 
But  most  with  that  which  makes  the  name  of  Christ 
Distorted  by  the  shibboleths  of  sects. 
Become  a  leper's  cry  that  holds  apart 
BelieTers  in  the  One  All-Holy  Name — 
That  separates  thy  sons,  as  men  without 
A  common  country — men  to  whom  the  words 
"  A  nation's  honour" — holiest  sounds  that  men 
Can  breathe  of  things  below  ! — are  words  devoid 
Of  meaning  ;  sounds  which,  if  at  times,  they  seem 
To  ring  with  something  sanity  might  bless, 
'Tis  all  so  *•  hemmed"  and  **  ha-aed" — so  husked  and 

jagged. 
With  mysteries  shibbolethic,  that,  to  thee. 
Poor  Ireland,  yields  it  only  evil ;  for  meant 
To  suit  alone  the  auditual  sense  of  some 
Small  party  trained  in  cabaHstic  sounds. 
It  rings  but  disaffection  o'er  the  whole  ! 


IS. POVERTY  AND  PRIDE. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
Still  ask  the  envenomed  pens  of  heartless  scribes 
"Who  pore  o'er  proofs  of  gifted  mind,  as  pores 
The  painted  savage  o'er  the  plant  from  whose 
Bich  veins  he  seeks  a  poison  for  his  shaft ! 
•*  No  good  I"  the  parsimonious  party  slave 
Beplies.    How  sad — Ah,  is't  not  base  ? — to  sneer 
Away  some  gifted  soul's  repute — deserts — 
And  stamp  "  Lack-brain"  upon  a  country's  brow, 
That  men  may  sanctify  some  foul  neglect. 
Or  falsely  prove  the  nothingness  of  some 
Opposing  sect  or  party  or — more  base  ! — 
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That  some  may  hide  the  Scrip-loYe  of  their  souls ! 

0,  Human  Nature,  hlamed  with  j&requent  blame — 

How  oft  with  that  of  being  poor  and  proud  ; 

Too  poor  to  give  for  living  worth  or  dead ; 

Too  sage  to  say  thy  duty  points  not  so  ; 

Too  proud  too  admit  thou  canst  not  give,  and  hence 

So  mean  as  to  ignore  so  oft,  thy  hearts 

Divinely  gifted,  save  they'd  throbbed  beneath 

Some  robe  so  richly  braided  as  to  need 

No  tinsellings  from  thee !     Alas — alas  1 

Why  not  too  proud  to  seem  so  low— so  vile  ? 

To  seem  so  Heaven-disdained — so  pauper-like 

In  heart  and  head — Gabaonite,  indeed  ? 

Oh,  would  that  I  could  write  upon  the  winds — 

That  I  could  grave  upon  the  tremulous  white 

Of  yon  world- witnessed  sun,  that  every  eye 

Might  read  the  mystery  of  this  bitter  wrong — 

This  deep  deceit  to  native  mind — to  that 

Which  self-respect  alone  should  nurse  and  guard ! 


X.  —PATBONAOE. 

Ah,  Private  hand,  or  PubUc  voice,  'tis  not 
That  patronage  is  sweet,  that  thus,  in  thee, 
Or  thee,  its  tardy  grant  or  utter  want 
Is  wailed  I     *Tis  God-like  to  acknowledge  good. 
And  to  desire  its  being  acknowledged.     'Tis 
The  lack  of  heart  and  truth,  the  truest  forms 
Of  gratitude,  we  mourn.     The  kind  intent 
Is  still  the  better  gold  I     The  gift  itself 
Is  dross,  whose  only  beauty  Ues  in  that. 
It  is  the  outward  form  of  feelings  which 
Adopt  it  as  their  native  mode  of  speech 
And  deed.     That  patronage  is  sweet — Ah,  sweet  1 
Alas  !  a  draught  more  bitter  seldom  cools 
The  fiery  hps  than  that  same  golden  cup — 
Bitter  when  sweetest — cold  &om  warmest  hand — 
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Loqnacions  as  a  market  bell  ^Why  not  ? — 

When  even  most  nobly  silent.     All,  to  ears 

So  delicately  attuned  as  his —poor,  proud 

Eecipient — every  touch  and  tinkle,  felt 

Or  heard,  proceeding  from  the  jewels  on 

That  hand— a  hand  to  him,  perhaps,  outstretched 

With  gentlest  kindness — delicacy  touched 

As  oft  to  tears — but  seems  to  tell  both  deed 

And  need  to  sun  and  moon — to  every  star 

In  Heaven — to  every  worm  on  earth  ;  while,  ah, 

Within  his  soul  he  ever  hears  the  cry : 

"  Shall  evil  have  a  voice  on  earth,  and  not 

This  good  ?    The  very  winds  should  sLout  it,  where 

They  flee  'mongst  squares  and  steeples  ;  ay,  and  through 

The  lanes — yea,  should  I     Indigent  crime  to  point 

And  say — "  There  goes  the  creature  who  — '*    My  soul ! 

My  soul ! — the  birds  that  flee  from  tree  to  tree — 

The  very  trees  themselves  shall  talk  and  tell 

How  very  mean  and  low  has  "  He*'  become ! 

And  then  lie  thinks  of  far  awav,  and  out 
Amongst  the  glorious  hills— sweet  heavens — ^those  hills ! 
And  of  the  days  he  thinks  when  first  he  felt 
How  glorious  they  were — yea  felt,  as  'twere 
The  God  of  all  the  worlds  within  him — felt 
Himself  a  man  and  cared  for  by  his  Lord 
To  do  some  work  to  serve  his  fellow-man  ! 
And  then  he  sees  his  fellow's  haughty  glance — 
And  still  yon  dingy  pointing  finger — hears 
The  husl^  **  Pooh  I  a  —  "  no,  the  word  in  even 
The  slender  voice  of  Fancy  would  distract 
To— Folly !    Then,  ay,  then,  he  hears  the  knell 
Of  that  which,  more  than  all  Heaven's  gifts,  he  hugged 
Within  his  core — the  independent  mind ! 
Ah,  Heaven,  Ihou  knowest  if  sweet,  it  surely  w 
A  hiiter^bitter  sweet  this  cup  of  gold — 
This  charitable  or  well-meant  cup  which  men 
With  kindlier  tongues  call  patronage  I     But  though 
The  living  lip  may  quiver  while  it  tastes. 
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Fair  gifts  are  grateful  o*er  a  grave  ;  and  still 

The  fairest  is  the  gift  of  reverent  ihoughts. 

"We  nurse  and  give  them  voice  while  bending  o*er 

The  humblest  human  earth — wherefore  withhold 

Them  from  our  great  ?    For  me,  I  worshipped  Dan» 

As  Dan,  perhaps,  did  Naphtali  ;  but  still 

Had  reverence  for  that  power  he  held  from  God  1 

XI. GLASNEVIN. 

Glasnevin's  name,  upon  the  Irish  ear, 
Had  ceased  to  keep  the  promise  of  its  power — 
A  power  which,  in  the  morn  of  Ireland's  grief. 
Oft,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  smote  upon 
The  rockier  Irish  heart,  and  forced  therefrom 
The  marah-stream  of  its  sublimest  woe  I 
But,  lo,  on  other  ears  than  thine,  0  isle. 
Whose  weak  remembering  powers  are  here  thy  sfaame^ 
That  name,  made  sacred  by  a  great  man's  dust. 
Hath  still  a  power  producing  reverent  mien  1 

*Twas  even-tide.     A  lonely  whisper  crept 
Along  the  still,  dead  air  that  thickened  round 
The  gi-eat  man's  tomb — curdling  it  into  sound. 
A  great  man  stood  before  that  silent  home. 
And  bared  his  noble  brow,  and  bowed  ;  for  lo  1 
That  angel  whom  the  Lord  appoints  to  nurse 
Fair  visions  on  the  night  of  tribes  who  feel 
The  fragments  of  their  shattered  hopes,  still  prick 
Their  souls  to  madness,  while  they  sleep  and  dream 
Upon  the  deadly  opiates  of  despair. 
Spake  to  his  spirit's  ear,  what  all  should  knotv — 
"What  every  stone,  in  that  Glasnevin  tomb, 
With  all  a  storm-cloud's  power  of  silent  speech, 
Should  Ireland  teach  to  tell  to  all  who  gaze : 

HAU,  VUTOB  1    mo   DORMIT   HIBERNIA  ! 

No,  Fellow-follower,  in  those  flowery  forms 

Of  Faith,  that  nineteen  withWing  centuries,  through, 
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StUl  shed,  where'er  they  show  their  wondrous  light, 

The  healing  scents  of  Calvary's  wondrous  Love  : 

There,  bowed  before  his  dust  whom  Ireland  named — 

Nor  emptily  so  I — her  Liberator  I  but 

A  child  of  Scotia's  Iron  Covenant — 

That  Covenant  which,  in  other  days,  arose, 

And  in  its  zeal  to  clear  the  garden,  named 

Of  God,  of  what,  to  some,  seemed  gaudier  weeds, 

Was  not,  'tis  said,  too  tender  'mongst  the  flowers ! 

Such  was  the  man — with  all  the  Covenant's  zeal 
For  Faith  ;  but  that  made  Christlier  by  the  love 
Of  kind !  no  blind,  sectarian  devotee 
To  slay  or  worship,  o'er  some  point  of  faith, 
As  though  'twere  something  man  could  shape  by  sleight- 
Of-hand  1    Such  was  the  man  who  bowed,  as  I, 
Perhaps,  should  not  have  bowed ;  but  who,  thereby 
Bevealed  himself  the  value  of  that  act. 
At  least,  my  better — all  things  else  aside  I 
Such  the  man — the  man !  who  was  he  ?    Hark  ! 
Stem  Scotia's  golden- tongued  divine — amongst 
The  first  prose  bards,  if  not,  himself,  the  first 
In  richly-lettered  Britain  !    Few  so  fit 
To  see  tiie  Seer,  or  sacred  or  profane ; 
To  find  the  larger  soul,  howe'er  concealed 
By  smallness  of  the  flesh  !    Yea,  few  so  fit 
To  search  our  idiosyncrasies,  and  seal 
And  separate  the  better  from  the  worse. 
Of  mind's  conflicting  parts,  as  he  who  pierced, 
With  such  a  flowery  wealth  of  minstrel-ken. 
Your  solenm  strains,  0  Bible  Babds  !  those  heights 
And  depths,  and  varying  powers  of  storm,  which  wrap 
Such  glory  round  the  Hebrew-harp  of  God ! 
Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  thank  him  as  we  ought. 
My  soul,  in  language,  Uke  his  own  free  verse, 
Bich  as  the  fleece  upon  our  soft-blue  heavens. 
By  Artist  Evening  touched  to  curdled  gold  1 

All,  save  our  Sin  is  less  or  more  of  God  f 
We  wail  o*er  evil — what  is  evil  ?    What 
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Is  much  not  pleasant  to  the  taste  ?    Some  sense 
Is  pained — some  sickly  good  made  whole !    For  me, 
My  light  declares  all  earthly  ill  works  out 
Some  heavenly  weal — 'tis  but,  itself,  the  husk 
Which  sheathes,  till  ripening  time,  the  kernel  '  G-ood.' 

All,  save  our  Sin,  is  less  or  more  akin 
To  God ;  but  souls  that  rise  above  the  crowd 
Are  more  akin  to  each,  while  in  the  Lord, 
Than  those  that  breathe  a  lower  air.     Ah,  hence. 
The  great  alone,  can  give  the  great  their  due  ! 

0,  be  thou  bless'd,  God  willing,  Scotia,  till 
In  love  of  kind,  thy  soul  expand  and  shed. 
As  this  thy  son's,  its  diamond  wealth  o'er  all 
Maligned  as  we  1    All  gracious  Heaven,  bless  Thou 
The  Good  of  e^ery  land,  and  give  them  power. 
Amongst  the  scorpions  of  their  kind,  to  walk 
Unhurt ;  and  when  at  last  they  fall  asleep 
In  Hope,  whate'er  the  form  of  faith,  whereby 
Thy  sought  Truth's  face,  0,  grant,  sweet  Heaven,  some 

gleam 
Of  Christian  Charity,  like  thine,  Dundee, 
Which,  trembling  o'er  their  else- forgotten  dust, 
May  clothe  their  frailties  in  its  own  white  beams 
And  woo  our  holiest  requiems  to  their  tombs ! 


IRELAND'S  WARNING. 

Air — **  Tow-row-row. ' 

Tlie  mtiodj  whieh  we  lutre  here  attempted  to  proride  with  popsUar  words  U 
»n  Irish  qniekstep  of  the  first  water — of  a  thoroughly  martial  or  eomhatant 
ahAraeter.  In  its  bold,  brief,  and  abmpt  gnnhes  of  passion  one  oan  almost  fancy 
that  h«  ss«t,  as  well  as  hears,  the  int4  rchsnge  of  sngry  menace  and  hostile  action. 
XI  pOMessw  withsl  a  happily  rollicking  tone— a  truly  Irish  spirit,  as  Irish  spirit 
attd  to  he— a  fight  for  fan,  as  it  were  ;  and,  through  even  its  mo^t  stormy  passages, 
•  dash  of  gmnine  heart.  In  short,  it  is  IrUh  ;  and,  as  was  onoe  pithily  obserred  of 
il  by  an  aminent  songster-'*  In  the  hands  of  a  Moore  it  might  have  become  the 
Katiooal  Anthem."  Its  great  popularity,  in  the  absenee  of  popular  words,  while 
atatifjliig  to  the  intrinsic  Talne  of  the  melody,  might  almost  be  considered  as 
tBfflf*t^^  proof  of  music's  haTing  been  among  the  first-bom  of  passionate  ntter- 
•oeat — the  elder  sister  of  Terse — a  power  existing  prior  to  that  of  thought  redneed 
to  words  or  rhythmical  sentences. 

The  phrase  "Touch  me  not"  has,  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
gngiish  signification  of  the  words,  acother  meaning — viz.,  a  None-tueh.  In  this 
iaoond  Sanaa  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  nonpareil  of  the  French  run  through  an 
Aiiglo>Iriah  idiosyncrasy— Eg.  Ur.,  Ha's  ▲  touou-mk-nut— Tiz.,  a  None-such. 

Ibeland*s  hills  are  gusty  gray — 

Ireland's  glens  are  Europe's  Eden  I — 
Ireland,  in  her  every  day, 
Gentle  is  as  gentlest  maiden ; 
But,  once  hot, 
Never  was  the  spot 
Glance  could  say  with  better  breedin' 
'•Touch  me  not!" 


Ulster,  todlin'  but  and  ben, 

Croons  '*  I've  weans,  the  cannie  Callans, 
Richt  aul'  f arrant  Irishmen, 

With  Irish  thoohts  in  guid  braid  Lallans ; 
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'^  eel  I  wot, 
They  can  pay  my  shot, 
Coup  a  tyke,  or  test  a  balance — 
Touch  me  not  I  '* 

Munster's  girls,  her  care  and  keep  ! 
May  they,  hill  and  glen  adorning, 
Badiant  as  the  streams  that  leap 
Down  the  ruddy  slopes  of  morning. 
Bless  each  cot 
Ever  with  its  lot 
Of  five-feet-twelves — sing  Ireland's  warning, 
"  Touch  me  not  1 " 

Leinster,  with  a  tearful  smile — 

Bluff  at  times  as  April  weather  ! — 
Glancing  o'er  this  glorious  isle 
Asks  each  bungling  bouchal  whether 
Such  a  spot — 
Arrah,  catch  her  that ! — 
Might  not  rate,  were  hearts  together, 
Touch  me  not  1 

Connaught  knows,  by  crag  and  copse. 

Whose  they're  there,  should  Erin  need  *em ; 
War — the  Iron  key  that  opes 
The  Golden  crates  of  Peace  and  Freedom ! — 
If  our  lot, 
From  her  every  cot 
Brands  would  flash  where  all  might  read  'em, 
"  Touch  me  not  I  " 

Ireland  !  Ireland  1  Irishmen ! 

Up  a  golden  future  mount  we ! 
Shall  we,  then,  o'er  hill  and  glen, 
Blest  with  Heaven's  so  sovereign  bounty, 
Droop  and  rot 
Where,  removed  some  blot. 
Ring  might  every  town  and  county — 
**  Touch  me  not  1 " 
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THE     COUNTY    DOWN. 

Air— ''The  Downshire  Quiokstep." 

The  noble  melody  to  whioh  the  foUowing  linee  here  been  written—*  melody 
wUeh  for  Tigoar  and  breadth  of  tone  might  bmathe  a  eool  into  the  eharge  of  a 
BalaWata,  and  whioh ,  for  the  last  half  oentory  at  least,  has  been  doing  doty  as  a 
'*Flgmpe  reel "  in  erery  bam  in  Ulster— has,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware« 
n^K<rig  whateTor  eonneoted  with  it  in  the  form  of  readable  words.  It  is  sometimee 
known  by  the  name  of  Ireland  FareweUj  which  words  he  has  freqaently  heard  as  the 
^loee  of  a  refrain— probably  that  of  a  street  ballad,  as  it  exhibited  the  nsnal 
oooftempt  of  that  elass  for  both  Locke  and  Lindley  Mnrray,  If  there  be  any, 
tbmtion,  nnable  to  recognise  it  by  the  proper  name,  or  at  least  that  by  whieh  it  is 
aaosl  generally  known  as  giren  abore.  they  may  know  it  by  what  we  shall  call  the 
mparlaaM  one — Ireland  FaweweU, 

God  bless  the  hills,  the  Ibish  hills, 

Where  harvests  ripen  in  the  clouds  ! 
God  bless  the  swarthy  hand  that  tills 
To  feed  the  city's  sweltering  crowds. 

Keep  self-honoured, 

As  old  Slieve  Donard, 
Shaken  as  soon  by  the  far  world's  &own, 

The  tall  food-growers 

Where  the  big  blast  lowers 
At  **  Hurra  for  the  men  of  the  County  Down  1  ** 

God  bless  the  ploughs  and  those  who  walk 

Ehsha-like  behind  the  team ; 
Bless  rack  and  coulter,  beam  and  sock ; 
For  labour's  an  all-holy  theme  ! 

Bless  each  furrow 

That,  like  an  arrow, 
Gleams  in  the  wealth  of  its  new-bom  brown, 

Till  green  points  showing 

Where  the  new  bread's  growing, 
We  "  Hurra  for  the  ploughs  of  the  County  Down." 

God  bless  the  sickles  and  the  sheaves. 

The  brawny  reaper's  sturdy  air  1 
<jod  bless  the  light  of  Autumn  eves 

Along  the  maiden's  loosened  hair  ! 

8 
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Where,  leaves  rustling, 

She  flies  a-bustling 
Under  their  clouds  of  the  golden  brown, 

While  some  good  fellow 

From  his  stooks  right  yellow 
Sings  **  Hurra  for  the  girls  of  the  County  Down !  *' 

God  bless  the  girls  of  County  Down, 

With  many  a  merry  boon  and  churn  ! 
God  bless  their  wooers,  stark  and  brown. 
From  Cranfield  Point  to  Crawfordsborn  I 

Make  wives  mothers. 

And  men  like  brothers. 
High  as  the  heavens  o*er  the  clod  or  clown. 

Who  the  ass  can't  bury 

With  a  "  Hip-hip-hurry  I  " 
At  **  Hui-ra  for  the  homes  of  tiie  County  Down  I " 

The  County  Down — the  County  Down — 

God  bless  the  hills  of  County  Down  ! 
May  their  every  hamlet  rise  a  town 
0*er  iron  crag  and  heather  brown  ! 

Hale  and  hearty 

May  creed  and  party 
Mingling  their  souls  every  difference  drown, 

Like  right  good  fellows, 

Till  the  world's  heart  mellows 
At  **  Hurra  for  the  hills  of  the  County  Down ! " 


»♦• 


TURN  YOUR  MONEY. 

There  ii  a  sajing  amongst  the  yonngiten  of  both  Mzet  in  aome  part*  of 
Ireland  that  when  gazing  on  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  after  h«r  ehanga,  if 
joa  pat  Tonr  hand  in  your  pocket  and  make  a  movement  in  whaterar  odn  maj  be 
there  at  the  time,  70a  will  not  he  withoat  money  tiU  the  moon  ehangai  acain. 
This  morement  is  called  *'  Taming  yoar  mon^.'*  The  writer  is  of  opinion  thai  this 
saying— we  ean  hardly  call  it  a  saperatition— is  chiefly  eonflned  to  localMes  ihal« 
where  not  parely  natite,  hare  had  an  English  colonisation.  He  has  not  mel  wiHh 
it  ia  Boottish  districts.    It  is  to  be  sapposed  there  is  not  mach  faith  plaead  I&  tiba 
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Mjlogt  tbongh  one  is  to  eome  ftt  the  snppositioQ,  rather  from  the  iaoility  there  is 
for  patting  atdd  saying  to  the  test,  than  from  any  want  of  attention  to  the  time 
and  the  performance  it  snggests.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  yoong  Irish  girl 
hM  freqiaently  some  motire  other  than  merely  turning  her  money  when  she  slips 
oat  ondcr  the  new  moon ;  say  for  that  purpose,  as  she  slyly  insinnates.  Bat  as 
that  is  the  only  reason  she  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  merely  looker-on,  he  is 
not  warranted  in  pressing  the  matter. 

Oh  I  the  corn  was  colouring  down  the  vale, 

And  the  stooks  stood  on  the  hill ; 
But  an  early  pickle  had  got  the  flail 

For  a  grain  to  try  the  mill ; 
And  as  Johnny  thrashed,  I  had  shaked  the  straw, 

With  a  laugh  the  whole  day  long  ; 
For  his  flail  sang  a  «*  Pit-pat"— he,  "  Ha,  ha  !" 

Through  the  burden  of  this  song : 
*•  Come,  turn  your  money  while  the  moon  first  shows. 
And  you'll  never  want  money  till  that  same  moon  goes  !'*^ 

To  milk  in  the  byre  we  had  begun, 

For  the  grass  was  getting  bare  ; 
And  a  knowin'  of  ice  the  pond  upon 

As  the  early  duck  got  there  ; 
And  again  on  my  milkin'  stool  I  laughed. 

Till  the  piggan  jauped  my  knee  ; 
For  I  knew  who  it  was  along  the  croft 

That  sang  clear  as  clear  could  be : 
**  Come,  turn  your  money  in  the  new  moon's  ray, 
And  you'll  never  want  money  till  that  moon's  away  f" 

Oh  I  my  father  puffed  with  his  inch  o'  clay 

Thro'  the  woodbines  round  the  door ; 
While  I  to  the  hillstooks  slipt  away. 

For  the  new  moon's  sake — you're  sure ! — 
And  above  she  sailed  Uke  a  silver  thread, 

Or  a  broken  bridal  ring  ; 
But  was  it  her  beauty  was  in  my  head. 

Or  was  it  the  moon  did  sing  ? 
**  Come,  turn  your  money  to  the  moon's  first  stain, 
And  you'll  never  want  money  tiU  she's  changed  again ! 


f* 
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Oh  !  the  thrasher's  voice,  and  the  thrasher's  tone, 

Heaven  bless  the  twain,  say  I ! 
And  that  clear,  cool  eve,  with  its  harvest  moon, 

At  her  first  dip  in  the  sky  I 
Did  I  frown  while  an  arm  stole  round  my  neok, 

And  a  soft  voice  on  my  ear  ? 
Oh  !  never  was  a  maiden's  future  black 

When  a  heart  spoke  out  so  clear : 
"  Come,  turn  your  money  while  the  moon  first  shows, 
And  you'll,  maybe,  be  a  wife  ere  that  same  moon  goes  !*' 


I  ♦  > 


WILLIE»S    MOTHER. 

Air—'*  Youghal  Harbour." 

It  if  aJmost  nnneeesMtry,  so  far  as  Lriah  readers  are  eoneemed,  to  nj  a  vnd 
raipeeUng  the  air  known  as  Youghal  Harbour.  From  Cape  Clear  to  tha  Olanlfs 
CaoMway  It  ia  as  common  in  ererj  cabin  as  the  air  that  enters  tha  door.  It  appean 
to  hare  been  peenliarly  a  mdodj  uX  the  people.  Hot  from  the  heart,  it  Inami  vith 
a  moat  hitter  grief — not  an  artfolly  coostraeted  sorrow  or  wail,  bat  a  aimpla  Toieti 
low  and  tremoloas,  mingled  with  genuine  tears— snch  tears,  too !— scalding,  ataalthj* 
jtt  impolaita,  as  flow  bat  rarely,  perhaps,  from  other  than  g^enainely  Caltle  nataiai. 

An'  so  yer  moment  has  come  for  sailin' — 

A  bitther  moment,  0,  Willie,  dear  ! 
But  whereas  the  use  ov  yer  mother's  wailin*. 

There's  nothing  darlin*,  to  houl*  ye  here  ? 
There's  little  labour  that's  worth  the  doin*, 

An'  happy  are  they  can  rise  an'  go — 
The  poor  oul'  counthry  has  gone  to  ruin, 

But,  och,  it's  hard,  man,  to  lave  her  so ! 

The  patch  o*  groun'  that  we've  still  the  pride  in, 
Is  but  a  piUch^  dear,  when  all  is  done  ; 

An'  the  eoul'  bare  walls,  tliat  yer  father  died  in^ 
Can  barely  aiqual  the  wants  of  one  ; 

*Tis  thme  that  Jemmie,  yer  slavin*  brother, 
Has  still  a  home,  there,  however  low ; 
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But,  when  he  shares  wi'  yer  poor  oul*  mother, 
Ochone,  there's  little  to  come  or  go  ! 

But  time  is  passin* — 0,  Willie,  Willie ! 

An*  I,  dear  help  me,  what  can  I  say  ? 
Ough  !  you'll  be  kin'  to  that  weepin'  lily 

That's  lavin'  all  for  yerself  th*  day  I 
An*  whither,  jewel,  ye  sweat  an'  swelther, 

Or  roul,  a  prince,  through  yer  marvel  haUs, 
Ye  won't  forget,  man,  the  poor  oul'  shilther, 

Or  her  who  rocked  ye  within  its  walls  1 

From  that  big  brow,  then,  my  yellow  yarlin', 

One  ourlin'  sunbame  to  faste  my  eye  ! 
An*  when  they've  waked  me,  my  WiUie,  darlin', 

1*11  take  it  with  me  to  where  I'll  lie — 
To  where  I'll  lie  ;  but,  for  that  last  lyin' 

Though  God's  sthrong  angels  should  come  an'  care. 
Who'd  kiss  the  coul'  lips  ov  her  a-dyin' 

Like  him,  achora,  who  can't  be  there  ? 

Don't  kill  yer  mother  with  axin  pardon — 

Is't  you — my  snow-flake — my  spotless  chil'  I 
Ough  1  coul'  wide  worl',  yer  his  pratie-garden, 

Who  never  grieved  me  with  gloom  or  guile  ! 
One  kiss— the  last  one  I    Ah,  God,  mavourneen, 

How  like,  this  moment,  the  face  that's  gone  I 
Yer  father's,  dear,  at  yer  every  turnin' — 

Yer  father's  eyes,  an'  yer  father's  han'  I 

A  moment,  WiUie  I — I'm  feeling  wakely — 

I'll  lane  a  thrifle  upon  yer  arm  ; 
God  help  them,  dear,  that  be  oul*  an*  sickly — 

They  need  the  han'  that's  both  thrue  and  warm 
For  what  yer  own  was,  the  Lord  reward  ye, 

An'  be  your  keeper,  both  night  an'  day ; 
May  all  the  angels  in  Heaven  guard  ye ! 

Now — ^lave  me,  jewel  I — away — away  I 
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SWEETHEART,  0,  MY  COW. 

Air— "Noch  Bonin  Shin  Doe." 

I  HAD  a  wee  cow  once,  a  credit  for  beauty— 
An*  often  I  herded  her  out  by  the  Conn,* 
Where  every  one  wondered  to  see  my  white  Tooty — 
Her  hoofs  so  Hke  gold,  an'  her  coat  like  the  swan ! 
As  white  as  the  swan,  an'  as  shinin'  as  silk ; 
An',  och,  it  was  she  gave  the  lashins  o'  milk : 
But — sure  I  may  say  it,  it's  long  ago  now — 
There  were'nt  so  many  Hke  me  an'  my  cow ! 

I  loved  my  wee  cow  every  day  all  the  dearer. 
An'  would'nt,  for  worl's  had  her  out  o'  my  eye  ; 

Nor  langle,  nor  tether,  I'd  let  them  bring  near  her — 
Ough,  mother,'*  I've  cried,  "ifyou  tie  her  she'll  die!" 
An'  so,  ever  by  her  from  mornin'  till  night, 
Where  shamrocks  were  greener,  or  daisies  more  white, 
Far  down  through  the  rushes  as  high  as  my  brow, 
A  gowan  an'  snow-ball  grew  I  an'  my  cow  ! 


(( 


There,  stringin'  the  daisies,  or  plattin'  the  rushes, 
To  make  my  white  beauty  look  all  the  more  fair. 
Or  speelin'  away  up  the  wil'  apple  bushes, 
A-gatherin'  their  blossoms  to  tie  in  my  hair. 
The  spring  an'  the  summer  we  sHpt  thro'  so  soon, 
Till  harvest  came  on  with  its  big  yellow  moon, 
When,  there,  as  I  watched  her  from  under  a  bough, 
Young  Dick  came  a-coortin*  to  me  an'  my  cow. 

A-nie !  how  he  talked  there  of  love  an'  of  lovers. 

An'  came  night  an'  mornin'  that  same  to  renew ; 
While  I  knew  of  either  as  much  as  the  plovers. 

Though  Dick  used  to  say  they  had  love  in  them,  too. 
Till  on  as  I  lis'ned  it  seemed  the  less  strange, 
An'  in  me  an'  over  me  came  such  a  change  ; 
For  it  pleased  me  so  tA^n,  what  it  wouldn't  do  note. 
That  he  looked  very  often  from  me  to  my  cow ! 


*  A  Lftk*  In  the  ProriiiM  of  GonaMi^t. 
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The  antamn  flew  by,  and  the  winter  crept  over, 

When  all  was  a  garden  of  blossoms  again. 
An*  I  a  wee  wiser,  I  guess,  than  yer  plover. 
Bat  crackin'  an'  laughin'  wi'  Dick  in  the  glen. 
Till  Tooty — poor  Tooty  ! — a-nie,  an'  a-nie  I 
Both  tethered  an*  langled  that  we  might  go  free, 
Got  fankt  roun*  a  bush  on  the  Conn's  slippy  brow, 
An'  drowned  was  my  Tooty — my  beautiful  cow  I 

Poor  Dick  t  how  his  heart  must  have  bled  for  my  beauty. 

He  looked  for  a  moment,  then  slithered  away ; 
But  never  that  face,  since  it  left  my  dead  Tooty, 
Was  raised  at  our  meetin'  by  night  or  by  day  I 
My  mother  but  sighed  to  her  wheel  in  her  croons. 
An'  its  she,  ye'd  have  said,  had  the  worl'  of  oul'  tunes, 
<*  Ough,  apples  may  grow  upon  yon  leafless  bough, 
An'  red-cheeked  as  ever,  sweetheart  o'  my  cow." 

Sweetheart  o'  my  cow  ?    Och  !  I  now  know  her  mainin', 

They  say  I'm  not  young,  and  its  maybe  too  thrue  ; 
But,  to  the  ouV  love,  if  I've  etill  the  wee  lainin', 
I  anm't  so  sure  I'd  say  "  No  "  to  the  new  / 
So,  bushes  may  blossom  an'  apples  may  grow, 
As  red-cheeked  as  ever — the  dear  sen'  it  so  I 
For,  with  some  wee  Tooty  to  graze  near  me  now, 
Might  yet  come  a  sweetheart  for  me  or  my  cow  I 


I  »• 


LOVE  AND  MONEY. 

Oh,  sittin'  an'  sighin'  the  leeve-long  day, 

I  cannot  sing  now  as  I  used  to  do ; 
What  is  the  reason,  can  any  one  say. 

There's  such  woe  in  a  worl'  that's  so  fair  to  view  ? 
Sing,  is  it,  Jenny,  the  same  as  before  ? 
Oh,  my  poor  head  aches,  an'  my  heart's  so  sore  I 

I  knew  I  was  poor,  and  that  that  was  a  sm 
In  the  eyes  of  many,  who  said  '<  No,  no ;" 


tt 
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But  the  one  sweet  voice  took  my  poor  brain  in, 

For  to  Harry  I  thought  I  was  all  below ! 
Could  I  feel  I  was  poor  while  he  sighed  ''  How  fairf 
As  he  looked  in  my  eyes  and  stroked  my  hair  t 

Oh,  lovers  like  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 

An'  girls  are  silly  who  sit  in  its  way. 
For  love  will  talk  of  a  thousand  things 

That  nothing  but  love  could  think  or  say ; 
And  maidens  who  Ust  what  they'd  rather  believe, 
*TiB  ever  bo  easy  for  love  to  deceive  ! 

That  I  sat  in  his  light  they  had  told  me  long, 
For  Nelly  had  riches  and  beauty,  too  ; 

But  the  heart  was  weak,  an'  the  head  not  strong. 
An',  och,  it  was  hard  to  know  how  to  do. 

To  look  in  that  face,  an'  to  bid  him  ••  Good-bye," 

I  knew  it  would  kill  me,  but  said  I  would  try. 

How  I  stood  that  eve,  between  eight  and  nine, 
"Where  the  willow  bends  to  the  blighted  yew, 

While  wee  Flora  looked  up  with  the  mournful  whine. 
You'd  have  thought  she  knew  all  that  my  poor 
heart  knew. 

An'  on  Harry  I  gazed  till  my  eyes  grew  dim. 

An'  he  seemed  like  a  mist  on  the  far  sky's  rim. 

I  had  reached  him  my  hand,  an'  had  said  **  Oood-bye," 
I  had  said  Uttle  more  to  it,  neither  had  he  ; 

But  he  looked  in  my  face,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
Ah,  the  money  alone  made  him  false  to  me ! 

Oh  I  is  it  a  wonder  I  sing  no  more. 

That  my  poor  head  aches,  that  my  heart's  so  sore  f 


MY    CUELY    HEAD. 

There's  but  the  blessed  one  on  earth 
My  heart  could  ever  love — 

I  see  it  clear — ay,  clear  as  that 
Blue  heaven  there  above  ; 
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An*  yet  they'd  have  me  leave  my  rogue, 

To  wed  a  gilded  hall — 
Ongh  I  they  little  know  what  lovin'  is 
Would  breathe  the  like  at  all. 

They  never  walked  the  hazel  lane, 

Or  down  the  whinny  glen, 
Or  met  your  like,  my  curly  head. 
At  any  where  or  when. 

They  say  my  Jamie  isn't  rich — 

What  then  ?     They  should  divide  ; 
And  if  with  us  they  dont  do  so 

When  I  become  his  bride. 
My  boy  can  dig,  an'  I  can  spin. 

An'  labour's  bite  is  blest ; 
And  should  our  table  be  but  pinched. 
Let  love  go  look  the  rest — 

Somewhere  along  the  hazel  lane, 

Or  down  the  whinny  glen, 
An'  Heaven  bless  his  curly  head 
That  wont  be  absent  then  t 

My  father  owns  the  yellow  hills 

That  hem  the  valley  round  ; 
My  mother,  too,  unknown  to  earth. 

Has  man  J  a  purty  pound  ; 
An*  save  myself  nor  chick  nor  child. 

Nor  livin'  soul  's  to  share  ; 
So  hills  and  pounds  are  mine,  they  say, 
That  is — if  I  take  care 

Of  walking  down  the  hazel  lane. 

Or  through  the  whinny  glen. 
Or  cuddling  with  that  curly  head. 
That  meets  me  now  and  then  I 

Ongh  I  I  wouldn't  give  one  cloudy  ring 

From  Jamie's  manly  brow, 
Were  hills  and  pounds — ay,  kingdoms,  too  I 

Paraded  to  me  now ; 
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Nor  would  I  slack  our  bit  of  crack 

For  more  than  I  could  tell ; 
Though  father's  good,  an'  mother's  more, 
An',  och,  I  love  them  well  ; 

But  love,  besides,  the  hazel  lane, 

An'  yon  wee  whinny  glen, 
An'  more  than  all,  the  curly  head, 
That  meets  me  now  and  then  f 

An*  if  my  Jamie  be-no'  rich, 

It  isn't  but  he  might ; 
For  well  I  know  the  shinin*  girl 
"Would  pad  the  road  to-night. 
If  Jamie  only  waved  his  hand — 

But  that  he  wouldn't  do. 
Because  he  knows  I'd  never  see 
Another  morning's  dew — 

If  I  had  walked  the  hazel  lane, 

Or  seen  the  whinny  glen, 
Without  yer  voice,  my  curly  head. 
To  sing  me  **  But  and  Ben." 

But  lest  you  think  I'm  what  I'm  not — 

A  disobedient  child — 
I  told  my  mother  just  the  truth  ; 
She  chandhred  till  she  smiled : 
**  We'll  try  and  wile  yer  father  round — 

He  knows  you're  such  a  pest  1" 
Ough  I  never  fear  my  mother's  wiU — 
But  time  '11  tell  the  rest. 

Somewhere  along  the  hazel  lane, 

Or  down  the  whinny  glen, 
And  Heaven  bless  his  curly  head, 
Shall  read  the  riddle  then  1 
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THE    WRONG     STEP. 

Air— **Fare-you- well,  Killeevy." 

Any  on*  al  all  eonTeraanl  with  tb«  habita,  natarml  as  well  at  aeqiilNd,  of  tlia 
Iiiah  paopltti  knows  how  ezcoodingly  aeTer*  i«  the  etiquette  amoogat  them  in  oartain 
atagea  of  lore-makiDg— how  Tery  atringent  are  the  roles  laid  down,  aapedaDj  in 
mral  diatriota,  for  the  preservation  of  maiden  delicacy,  and  how  Tary  raialy— > 
apeaUng  from  a  comparatiTe  point  of  Tiew— they  are  infringed  either  in  lattar  or  in 
apiiii.  Ooortahlp  mnst  be  far  advancad,  and  a  genuine  return  of  lore  Tary  apparent, 
before  any  Irish  girl,  not  lost  to  self-respect,  visits  or  goes  unnooeasarily  near  the 
home  of  her  sweetheart.  Her  lover,  especially  if  he  were  sincere  in  Ida  a4taelunant, 
would  be  the  first  to  make  her  feel  she  had  done  amiss. 

**  When  the  ear  visits  the  horse  it  is  time  for  him  to  look  ahy,"  ii  a  iayiag 
IDoatrativa  of  this  feeling,  and  may  be  heard  in  every  mral  district  oTer  the  eoontry. 
The  eanUoua,  though  confiding,  mother  never  fails,  in  the  deep  eameatneaa  of  hear 
heart,  to  mingle  such  sentiments  oareleealy,  as  it  were,  with  her  general  obaervatlona 
amongst  her  ehildren,  strengthening  them  occasionally  with  the  addendom— "  It's 
the  whitest  apron,  dear,  that's  the  aisiest  soiled.'* 

Ireland  abounds  with  such  rude  morsels  of  indirect  ins^^mction,  or  rules  for 
sdf-gOTemment— eome  of  them,  doubtless,  importations,  but  the  greater  number, 
Uka  the  above,  indicating  their  Irish  origin,  as  well  by  their  forms  of  thought  and 
expsearion,  as  by  their  eaaily  perceivable  relation  to  thoae  habita  wUah  in  many 
inataneea  are  peonUar  to  the  eountry,  and  which,  having  given  birth  to  the  sayings, 
draw  from  them  in  return  both  eztenaion  and  stability  to  themseivea. 

-    I  STOLE  a  step  to  yon  well — 

Och  I  maidens'  hearts  are  silly  things  ; 
For,  clearer  than  our  own  well 

You  wouldn't  find  in  fifty  springs ! 
But  yon  t  the  hemlocks  hide  it — 

The  bitter  broom  looks  on  below — 
Ere  I'm  again  beside  it 

A  thousand  springs  shall  come  and  go ! 

Was't  robin  sang  by  yon  well 

"  Where  got  ye,  love,  that  dainty  red  ? 
Or  where  the  curls  ye  dandle 

So  doucely  roun'  yer  purty  head  ? 
Och,  och  I  yer  dhrugs — we  know  them — 

That  give  such  tints  and  grow  such  curls ; 
See,  here's  the  book'U  show  them — 

But,  STure,  yer  lamin'  bates  the  worl's  f  ** 
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Oh,  bright  yon  thorn-bush  blossoms, 

But  sweets  may  shine  on  angry  things, 
And  songs  that  seem  the  bosom's. 

Be  Uke  the  hum  that  drives  the  stings ; 
But  wit  has  come  of  weepin'. 

As  daisies  come  of  April  rain ; 
An'  wrung  from  thorny  keepin' 

Have  sweets  been  sweeter  for  the  pain. 

**  Ah,"  sang  wee  poutin'  Bessie, 

Wee  sistner,  croodlin'  at  my  knee, 
**  Ye're  envidus'of  our  Jessie, 

Because  ye're  not  so  nice  as  she ! 
Bead  up  yer  tints  an'  washes, 

For  wiiat  makes  you,  ye  think,  so  gran', 
She  scorns  yer  borrowed  splashes. 

Who 's  painted  by  the  Maker's  han*  I  " 

But,  thrue  spoke,  up  the  loanie 

This  voice  that  rails  where  all  is  dum' : 
**  Wee  coachie  went  to  pony, 

It  should  have  just  let  pony  come  ! 
And  Jamie's  falsely  fair  art 

Did  well  to  make  her  white  look  black , 
Who  took,  unasked,  her  bare  heart 

Where  any  carrion  bird  could  peck !  " 

Oh,  never  more  to  yon  well 

I'll  shp  to  hear  the  robin  sing  I 
God  keep  me  by  our  own  well — 

There's  dam  and  lave  within  its  spring  1 
But  though  my  cheeks  were  dhreepin' 

In  yon,  my  last  heart-breakin'  stan'. 
Far  more  I  prize  that  weepin' 

Than  all  iiis  counthry-side  of  Ian*  I 
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DIKTY  WATER  AND  CLEAN. 

TImm  ii  a  qniet  i^eam  of  irorldly  wisdom  in  the  old  nying  "  Jkm*i  throw  out 
r  dirtff  w»ther  till  ye  g«t  in  tha  eUuu  **  that  ii  tolerably  ohaneterifftie  of  UUUri 
t,  parfaape,  '*  oore  anld  farrant,**  to  be  genninelj  Irish.  When  theee  old  nyingt 
uiga  their  drees  it  ia  lometimes  difBoolt  to  determine  the  plaee  of  their  nattrity. 

the  other  hand,  aome  of  tbem  would  lose  maoh  by  any  ohanoe  of  apparaL  In 
aj  instanees  the  natoral  disoemment  of  the  people  points  to  the  etfl  of  a  ehaagai 
1  the  thing  passes  from  month  to  moath  unaltered. 

It  is  true  we  hare  frequently  such  rarieties  as  these— "Maroh  e<ms»  in  Uka  a 
a  and  go«$  out  like  a  lamb ;"  "  March  eomes  in  wi*  an  tther'i  keed  (adder's  head) 

gaes  oot  wi'  a  peaeoek's  tail'* 

Tlie  addeft  eren  were  the  dialeet  ehanged,  would  show  the  latter  form  not  to  ba 
ib.  It  is  Tery  probable  neither  is  Irish.  The  first  smacks  of  English  soil  and 
Toondings  nearly  as  much  as  the  latter  does  of  Scottish.  On  the  more  southam 
■ders  of  the  County  Antrim,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  English  distxiets,  the 
i  form  is  preralent ;  in  the  more  northern  and  Scottish  of  the  same  ooonty  onlj 

last  is  met  with. 

Molly  White,  you*re  dreaming,  dreaming, 

Dreams  that  make  your  mother  sad  ; 
Jamie's  change  is  all  in  seeming, 

Molly's  dreams  put  Molly  mad ; 
Raving  of  **  As  good  or  better  " — 

Far-oflf  hills,  my  girl,  look  green — 
Ne'er  throw  out  your  dirty  water 

Till  you've  fairly  in  the  clean ! 

Molly  White,  you're  dreaming,  dreaming, 

Better  bush,  however  bare. 
Than  a  castle  while  its  teeming — 

That's  a  castle  in  the  air  ! 
Toss  your  head  and  hum  '*  No  matter  I  " 

Ah  !  my  girl,  I've  something  seen  : 
Don't  throw  out  the  dirty  water 

Till  you're  mre  you've  in  the  clean  ! 

Molly  White,  your  senses  gather — 
'*  Johnny  smiles  and  Jamie  sighs  I  " 

Is't  a  glimpse  of  sunny  weather 
Makes  a  summer  in  your  eyes  ? 
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Johnny's  but  a  toying  trotter — 
Here  at  morn,  and  there  at  e'en — 

Hold  you  fast  the  dirty  water 
Till  your  thumb  be  on  the  clean  f 

Molly  White,  you're  bonnie,  bonnie— « 

Every  cluster  of  your  hair 
Far  outshines  the  yellow  money 

Queens  might  give  to  look  so  fair  ! 
Molly,  Molly,  curls  must  scatter — 

Snow  must  sit  where  sun  had  been — 
Then  you'd  prize  the  drop  of  water, 

Though  it  weren't  quite  so  clean ! 

Molly  White,  your  cheeks  are  painted 

By  the  hand  that  paints  the  mom — 
Och,  then,  things  so  poppy-tinted 

Should  have  grown  but  in  the  com ! 
Ah !  that  tint,  my  dreaming  daughter, 

Would  it  serve  some  drouthy  e'en 
When  the  mug  of  any  water 

Might  be  counted  not  unclean  ? 

Molly  White,  your  whiteness  such  is 

Maybe  few  its  hke  have  seen  ; 
Eyes,  too,  dark  as  darkest  touches 

O'er  the  blossoms  of  the  bean ; 
Molly,  Molly,  what  would  matter 

All  the  beauties  ever  seen, 
If  we  mourned  this  dirty  water — 

Lost  before  we'd  got  the  clean  ? 

Molly  White,  though  riper,  rarer, 

Were  the  charms  that  you  can  boast. 
Fair  as  you,  and  maybe  fairer, 

Have  been  left  to  sit  a  frost. 
Hold  and  have,  and  hum  *<  No  matter !  ** 

When  the  far-off  hills  look  green, 
Ne'er  throw  out  the  dirty  water 

Till  you've  fairly  in  the  dean  I 
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NEVER  WAS  A  JOCK  WITHOUT  A  JENNY. 

'*  Ther*  nerer  wm  a  Jook  withoni  a  JennT" — Tiz.,  there  is  none  so  olownieh  or 
xepnliiTe  in  either  body  or  mind  bat  he  maj  meet  with  a  partner  equal  to  himeelf 
in  disagreeable  peonliaritiee.  This  old  saTlng— of  the  Job's  oomforter  sehool— is 
pretty  ganoal  throoghont  Ulster ;  and,  though  eTldently  of  Scottish  origin,  appears 
to  be  one  of  thoee  which  would  suffer  but  little  from  change.  It  would  loee  none  of 
it*  paint  from  reeeiTing  an  Irish  tint,  as  thus :— There  nerer  was  a  Barney  without 
a  Biddy ;  but  the  Jock  being  an  importation,  and  the  people  aware  of  this,  they  are 
donbHeea  eatisfled  mough  with  the  idea  of  haying  to  borrow  a  term  suggestiTe  of 
the  merely  xidioulous.  Their  feelings  in  such  oases  may  be  somewhat  aUn  to  thoee 
of  the  Englishman  who,  when  taunted  by  a  son  of  Oaul  for  having  no  word  properly 
equiralent  for  tunui  in  his  language,  coolly  obserred  that  his  countrymen  had  no 
naad  of  a  word  expressive  of  an  affliction  that  did  not  exist  among  them. 

OcH !  Kitty  had  so  many  wiles, 

Ye'd  wondher  where  she  foun*  them ; 
An*  Kitty's  cheeks,  wi'  jumpin'  smiles, 
Kep*  hundhreds  hurclin'  roun*  them. 
Fair  Kitty  Doran  only  knows 

What  boys  she  brought  thegether — 
Ah,  me  I  that  e'er  she  squeezed  her  toes 
In  over-scrimpit  leather ! 

Oh,  lasses  seek  a  shoe  to  fit. 

Be  wide  your  foot  or  weenie. 

Nor  ever  fear  for  that  you'll  sit 

As  Jook  without  his  Jeanie  t 

Och  t  Kitty  Doran  had  a  waist, 

A  noggin's  hoop  went  round  it ; 
An'  Kitty  had  a  world  of  taste — 

Ah  t  rather  much — confound  it ! 
An*  Kitty's  foot — why  I  dance  nor  ball — 

Ahem  1 — well,  since  we're  talkin*, 
'Twas  not  a  dancin'  Dick,  at  all, 
Bat  an  honest  foot  for  walkin*  I 

Oh  I  whether  foot  be  over-grown, 
Or  whether  warped  or  weenie, 
There  never  sat  the  bird  alone — 
The  Jook  without  the  Jeanie  I 
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Oh,  Kitty  dear,  you  took  your  swing — 

You  didn't  min'  your  mother — 
She  said  your  boots  were  not  the  thing  ; 

But  you  I— you'd  have  none  other  ! 
An'  in  them,  there,  ye  crushed  yer  toes, 

Your  forehead  flushed  and  sthraimin'  ; 
An'  thus  they  got  their  long  night's  doz 
You  couldn't  sleep  for  scraimin'  I 

Oh,  lasses  seek  a  shoe  to  suit, 

Whate'er  may  be  the  weather, 
Nor  ever  try  to  lodge  your  foot 
In  oure-scrimpit  leather  f 

Och !  Kitty  dear,  that  awful  night — 

Thaym  feet,  an'  how  you  spoiled  them  1 
Ye  might  as  well— indeed  you  might, 

An'  betther,  too — have  boiled  them  I 
Your  foot  was  just  as  good  as  those 
That  tript  o'er  "  such  a  targer  I" 
But  now  you've  nuteens  on  your  toes, 
Like  Sprecklie's  eggs  or  larger  ! 

Oh,  whether  feet  be  overgrown. 
Or  whether  warped  or  weenie, 
They  never  made  the  bird  alone — 
The  Jock  without  the  Jeanie  I 

Ah  1  Kate — from  sea,  Philosophie 

Has  many  a  curious  landing, 
But  few,  I  wis,  that  couldn't  dhree 
One's  breadth  of  understanding ! 
Och  I  unc^^i^- standing,  here  or  there. 

Its  breadth  should  rough  the  weather. 
Ere  crushed  an'  croobed,  till  wet  our  hair, 
In  scraps  o'  patent  leather  I 

Oh,  lasses,  when  your  toes  ye  bind. 

Beware  o'  niggard  dealing. 
For,  och,  it  wont  expand  the  mind, 
Though,  faix,  it  may  the  feeling  I 
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Oh,  Kitty  Dorao,  once  my  own — 
The  heart  o*  corn  }ou  knew  me, 
An'  had  you  let  but  "  well'  alone, 
That  same  I'd  still  been  to  ye ; 
But,  och,  be  near  us  ! — when  I  see 

You  to  yourself  so  crusiy, 
What  mic;ht  you  not  have  been  to  me  ? 
Ma  faith,  I  feared  to  thrust  ye  t 

But  cock  yer  cap,  an'  watch,  an'  wait, 

For  wooers  love  makes  many  ; 
An'  there's — whate'er  maybe  yer  aiate — 
No  Jock  without  a  Jenny  ! 


BIDDIE'S     NOTIONS. 

Air— "The  Young  May  Moon." 

>HS,  drivel  and  droop  no  more,  my  man, 
it  give  us  a  lilt  as  of  yore,  my  man. 

Till  each  Oligarch's  brain, 

"With  our  thunder  refrain, 
lall  nng  to  its  frowzy  old  core,  my  man ! 
your  hand  be  welted  with  toil,  my  boy, 
3  your  tongue  has  a  smack  o'  the  soil,  my  boy ; 

And  there's  that  in  your  eye 

He  had  better  slip  by 
ho  would  make  of  you  factionists'  spoil,  my  boy. 

lOugh  your  brain  wasn't  panged  from  the  pages,  love, 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  sages,  love, 

There  is  under  your  hat — 

Let  them  whistle  to  that ! — 
le  honey  and  wine  of  the  ages,  love  : 
16  knowledge  that  mind  is  awaking,  boy, 
lat  the  day  of  the  peoples  is  brealong,  boy, 

That  to  think  and  to  do. 

From  the  shackles  of  Hue, 

9 
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The  world  his  big  muscles  is  shaking,  boy  I 
Though  a  calf  in  a  bog  you'd  be  aping,  love, 
Your  betters  when  bowing  and  scraping,  love ; 

And  though  you'd  look  small 

At  MuoksplendhorpufiTs  ball, 
When  the  iUegant  Fudge  is  a- shaping,  love, 
You've  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  a  neighbour  boy. 
And  a  hand  for  your  Biddie  to  labour,  boy ; 

And  a  voice  by  a  turn. 

At  a  dance  or  a  chum. 
That  can  ring  like  the  tuck  of  a  tabor,  boy  I 

And,  in  to  the  boot,  you've  a  name,  my  lad. 
Though  despising  that  profligate,  Fame,  my  lad, 

That,  we  needn't  be  told. 

Has  the  ring  of  tnie  gold 
Wherever  was  heard  of  that  same,  my  lad  ! 
For  you've  none  of  yon  hokin'-an'-snoakin',  love, 
That  get  manliness  bended  or  broken,  love  ; 

But,  wherever  I  look. 

Its  as  true  as  the  Book  I 
You're  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  no  jokin'  love ! 

Then  drivelling  and  drooping  give  o'er,  my  boy, 
When  its  you  like  the  aigle  should  soar,  my  boy ; 

Let  the  worst  do  its  best, 

You've  a  heart  in  your  breast ! 
Has  a  king  on  his  throne  any  more,  my  boy  ? 
If  a  way  of  the  world  be  to  goad  it,  love. 
Or  a  shoulder,  when  crouching,  to  load  it,  love, 

Sing  us  Hght  to  the  blind, 

Aud  a  cloud  to  the  mind 
That's  untrue  to  what  heaven  bestowed  it,  love  ! 

For  it  isn't  the  pound  or  the  acre,  lad, 
That  can  grow  either  slave  or  slave-maker,  lad, 
Till  the  soul  and  the  brain 
Show  a  groove  for  the  chain 
As  clear  as  tiie  cut  of  a  quaker,  lad  I 
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Then  away,  like  a  lark  from  the  sod,  my  love, 
You  were  made  in  the  image  of  God,  my  love  ; 
And  the  powers  of  wrong 
Never  stamped  with  the  thong 
Should  make  you  the  clout  or  the  clod,  my  love  t 


I  ♦  I 


KITTY'S    NEIGHBOURS. 

On  the  hill  among  the  trees. 

There's  a  darhn'  cheerie  cot. 
And  of  all  my  mother  sees. 

Oh,  she  says  her  heart's  in  that ; 
What — when  mother  has  her  own — 

Can  another's  be  to  her  ? — 
Her,  that  would  not  for  a  throne. 

Seek  another's  **  Foot  or  Fur  !" 

Is  it  want  a  neighbour's  land  ? 

Ah,  my  dears,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
I've  a  guess  of  how  it  stands, 

Maybe  just  as  well  as  she  ; 
For  my  mother  has  her  Kate, 

And  our  neighbour  has  his  son, 
And  she  fears  I  may  be  late 

If  I'm  shy  to  tackle  on. 

Oh,  she  thinks  I'd  like  to  speel 

Far  above  the  **  Hill  and  trees" — 
How  I  laugh  when  o'er  her  wheel 

She  has  croonin's  such  as  these  : — 
Ah,  should  even  Dukes  and  Earls 

Wham'le  here  to.  sob  and  sigh. 
Are  ye  very  sure,  my  girls. 

That  your  peace  c(5uld  roost  so  high  ? 
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How  my  father  bobs  and  winks, 

While  my  mother  sits  and  croons ! 
**  Fags,  the  words  are  wise" — he  thinks — 

•*  Though  she  wanders  through  the  tunes  I" 
Then  I  set  them  all  a-smudge, 

With  a  chapter  on  the  vogues, 
Or  when  I  be  Lady  Fudge, 

How  I'll  birl  away  the  brogues  ! 

Or  how  girls  that  wish  to  rise. 

Needn't  wish  for  silver  lungs, 
When  to  bo  polite  and  wise. 

They'll  have  but  to  slit  their  tongues  I 
Och,  I  know  the  saucy  "  Bit" — 

Ay,  and  mother,  so  do  you — 
Who  would  slave  before  she'd  sit 

Any  Lady  Cockatoo ! 

To  be  wedded,  poor  and  bare, 

Is  as  bad  as  one  need  tell ; 
But  to  win  the  wealth  we  wear. 

And  to  know  we've  won  it  well. 
With  the  heart  and  hand  we  love 

Ever  near  us,  sun  or  snow  ; 
Ah,  whate'er  be  bliss  above, 

There's  the  bUss  for  me  below  ! 

For  our  neighbours  on  the  hill. 

With  the  trees  about  their  door, 
I've  a  neighbour's  wish  and  will. 

Maybe  whiles  a  something  more  ; 
And  we'll  see,  about  **  The  Fall," 

How  my  mother's  fancy  goes  ; 
But  we  needn't  talk  of  all 

That  a  body  feels  and  knows  ! 
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SAYS    I    AN'     SAYS    HE. 

Air-'*  MoU  Koe  in  the  Morning." 

I*VE  never  been  far  from  my  mother, 

Though  latterly  whiles  I've  been  known 
To  walk — ye '11  persaive  ! — where  another 

Might  also  be  walking  alone  ! 
I'm  partial  to  twiUght  and  shadow, 

An'  fond  of  the  linnet  and  thrush  ; 
But,  och,  you've  a  voice,  Newtownbreda, 
Could  wheedle  the  bird  of  the  bush  ! 

Then  up  where  the  willows  are  broken, 

And  Lagan  keeps  kissin'  the  park, 
A  thousand  wee  things  have  been  spoken, 
If  one  could  but  hear  in  the  dark  ! 

My  mother  this  while's  in  a  s wither — 

Pohter,  "  A  bit  of  a  fig !" 
To  know  whether  Love  in  brogue-leather, 

Or  gold  on  a  couple  of  sticks, 
The  betther  might  do  for  her  daughter — 

Ough,  och  !  it  seems  Ught  on  the  tongue, 
But  blood — does  it  railly  grow  water  ? 
Or  mothers — were  ever  they  young  ? 

There's  mine  hath  such  faith  in  the  penny 

For  makin'  us  happy  an'  wise ; 
She  couldn't  see  motes  on  a  guinea — 
The  dazzle's  too  sthrong  for  her  eyes  I 

Last  night  while  I  stood  all  a-flutter, 

Good-byin*  with  Wiggie  M'Dowd, 
The  moon,  like  a  churnin'  o'  butther. 

Slid  through  the  white  crud  of  a  cloud ; 
An*  there  with  her  light  kem  a  motion, 

A-back  o'  the  sweet  briar  bush. 
An'  somethin'  that  gave  me  the  notion 
Yon  ne'er  was  the  neb  of  a  thrush  ! 

Och,  though  I've  no  faith  in  the  penny 

For  makin'  us  happy  or  wise. 
I  doubt,  to  see  motes  on  the  guinea 
I'm  rather  too  wake  in  the  eyes  ! 
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Says  somebody,  "  Down  wi'  the  wisted  I 

There's  nlk  in  oul'  Bother-my-lug, 
Though  the  face  of  him's  wrinkled  and  twisted, 

Like  somethin'  ye'd  see  on  a  jug  I" 
Bays  I—  "  You're  too  fond  o*  yer  rakin' 

To  make  aither  honey  or  hive, 
An*,  fa^s,  if  she  knew  of  our  spakin', 
My  mother  would  kill  me  ahve  !" 

Says  he — **  T'other  night,  when  a-walldn', 
You  know  what  was  said  at  the  park  !" 
Says  I — **  Y^ou're  the  weary  for  talkin' — 
£ut  how  could  I  hear  in  the  dark  !*' 

Says  he — "  In  the  Vale  o'  the  Lagan 
I  work  for  my  keep  an'  my  wear ; 
An'  don't  care  the  slap  of  a  saggan 

Who  hears  all  they  know  of  me  there  ! 
A  boy  that  can  bend  to  the  saison, 

On  rig,  in  a  jig,  or  at  hay, 
I  generally  know  of  a  raison 
For  anything  odd  I  may  say. 

An',  throgs,  it's  no  harm  in  you,  Jenny, 

To  lurk  where  the  down-sittin'  Ues  ; 
For,  och,  to  see  motes  on  the  guinea 
Takes  wondherful  strenth  in  the  eyes  !'^ 

Says  I — "  There's  yer  own  Nowtownbreda, 

As  sweet  a  wee  spot  as  I  know — 
A  highlan'  of  orchard  an'  meadow. 
An'  cottages  white  as  the  snow  ; 
An',  boy,  if  my  pockets  were  flowin' 

As  free  as  its  sands  when  they're  bare. 
There  isn't  an  inch  in  my  knowin' 
I'd  roost  me  so  ready  as  there  ! 
So  never  you  fancy  the  penny 

Could  purchase  a  nook  in  my  breast ; 
An',  now,  with  no  fault  to  the  guinea, 
Its  aisy  to  guess  at  the  rest !" 
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Oogh,  Willie  ! — what  use  in  consailin* 
A  name  that's  so  sweet  to  my  ear  I 
The  never  a  fault  or  a  failin' 

Has  Willie  that  human  could  hear  f 

His  brow  may  be  brown  as  the  berry, 

His  han'  may  be  hard  as  the  horn, 

But  his  cheek  has  the  tint  o'  the  cherry, 

His  eye  has  the  flash  o'  the  mom  ! 

An'  clear  as  the  Queen  on  yer  penny. 
The  noble  is  stamped  on  the  man — 
Ough  I  thinkin'  on  Willie,  yer  guinea 
Would  luck  like  a  mote  in  my  han'  ! 


>  ♦ « 


BETTER  AND  STRONG. 

My  brother  had  sailed  but  a  fortnight  away. 
Till  mother  with  grievin'  was  laid  in  the  clay ; 
My  father  kept  dawney,  yet  hummed  the  day  long — 
**  When  Willie  comes  back  I'll  be  better  and  strong ! " 

The  flax  had  been  poor,  an'  the  pirtas  but  few ; 
The  agent  kep'  craikin',  so  what  could  we  do  ? 
The  new  tenant  came,  with  his  laise  us  to  warn, 
But  left  us,  God  bless  him,  a  shed  in  the  bam. 

I  thought  my  poor  father  looked  brighter  a  while, 
Slippin'  out  on  his  staff  for  a  sait  at  the  stile. 
Where  oft  he  sat  hummin',  the  blessed  day  long, 
**  Ough,  Willie,  come  back  till  I'm  better  and  strong ! " 

'Twas  whispered  by  some  that  the  turn  in  his  air 
Was  only  the  faiver  that  comes  o'  despair  ; 
While  oUiers  said  darkly,  **  There's  hope  in  the  Ian* — 
There's  hope  in  a  change  for  the  better  at  han' ! " 

But,  och,  you'd  have  seen,  as  the  threshold  he  crosst, 
That  hope  couldn't  make  the  wee  comforts  he'd  lost ; 
That  hope  couldn't  aiqual  in  brightening  him  long. 
What  once  used  to  make  him  both  better  and  strong. 
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But  shorter  grew  daily  that  watch  by  the  stile, 
An'  more  my  dead  mother's  that  heart-braiken'  smile ; 
Till,  propped  in  the  corner  the  dreary  day  long, 
He  hummed,  as  if  dhraimin',  ''  Fll  never  be  strong  f " 

I  hung  o*er  his  knee,  like  a  blaiched  willa-wan', 
While  he  stroked  at  my  hair  with  a  wanderin'  ban' ; 
An'  drip-drop  stole  in,  thro'  the  curls  he  confused, 
A  somethin'  that  toul'  me  of  tears  when  he  mused : 

**  Now,  what  would  you  do,  Lizzie  dear,  if  I'd  die  ?  " 
**  0-rah  I  what  would  I  do,  is  it  ?    Sit  down  an'  cry  I 
Sit  down  an'  cry — what's  there  else  I  could  do, 
Barrin'  pray  for  the  time  that  would  lay  me  wi'  you !  " 

'*  Och,  silly  wee  Lizzie,  that  same  would  be  sin  ! 
An',  then,  its  so  Uttle  your  cryin'  would  win  ; 
The  rain  o'er  the  rock  must  hae  years  to  prevail, 
While  bardie  to  bardie  may  soon  do  a  dail. 

**  The  worl',  my  wee  darhn',  *s  a  rock  in  yer  way, 
An'  tears  '11  not  saf'en  it,  flow  as  they  may  ; 
But  why  should  young  mornin'  sit  down  in  a  gloom, 
For  the  darksome  oul'  night's  bavin'  left  her  his  room ! 

**  There's  lint  for  the  pullin,'  an'  yours  wi'  the  rest. 
Though  where  at  the  present  the  Maker  knows  best ; 
Your  wheel  must  be  goin',  for,  och,  't  may  be  long 
Till  Willie  comes  back,  or  I'm  better  an'  strong ! 

"  Now,  kiss  me,  wee  Lizzie !  ah,  jewel,  don't  cry. 
For  all  will  be  well  were  a  weenie  time  by  I  " — 
I  knelt  at  his  pillow,  that  lonely  night  long. 
And  I  wept — ^twas  a  sin  t — he  was  better  and  strong ! 
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THE  FLOWER  0'  THE  WELL. 

Air-*'MoU  Koone." 

The  "Flower  of  the  Well "  is  the  first  pail  or  pitcher  of  water  taken  ham  the 
well  on  the  morning  of  New  May  Day.  The  superstition  eonneeted  with  it  if 
pretty  general  thronghont  Ireland,  thoturh  some  localities  seem  to  differ  from  othen 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  power  or  pririleges  conferred  by  the  water  on  her  who  ia  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  it.  ThoSf  while  in  some  districts  it  is  snppoeed  to  seenre 
merely  a  prosperons  season  of  milk  and  batter,  without  prejudice  to  the  ohaaeee  of 
neighbooring  dairies,  in  others  it  is  regarded  as  a  means  whereby  women,  who  are 
*  not  eanni^"  ran  command  to  their  own  ehurm  what  should  be  found  in  thoee  of 
their  Tidnity.  If  the  writer's  recollection  be  truthful,  it  was  in  the  former  spirit 
that  the  Flower  of  the  Well  was  competed  for  in  the  locality  chosen  in  the  following 
lines  for  iUnstrating  the  superstition ;  and,  whether  or  not  youngsters  may  be  r^ 
garded  aa  haTiog  carried  to  the  well  with  them  more  of  merry  feeling  than  of  faith 
in  its  mystic  qualities,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  some  who  were  not  very  yoimg  to 
*'  sit  up  "  all  night  in  order  to  be  first  in  the  morning. 

la  it  merely  a  fancy  in  the  present  writer  to  suppose  that  persons  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  Scandinavian  mythology  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  in  this  supersti- 
tion aome  connexion  with  the  '*  Well  of  Wisdom  ?  "  With  the  eonsent  of  Father 
Mimir  we  know  it  was  the  daily  custom  of  the  three  viae  maiden$t  Vkrdamdi,  UkB 
and  SxxjLO,  to  draw  water  from  that  mystic  spring  wherewith  to  nooriah  the  tret 
YooDBAaiL.  This  tree,  also,  was  represented  by  our  sprigs  of  rowan  tree  or  moun- 
tain aah,  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  placing,  as  in  some  localities  ia  not  yet 
abandoned,  above  our  doors,  and  in  our  byres  over  the  cattle.  It  is,  perhaps,  still 
mora  dearly  represented  by  our  "  May  poles."  Be  these  things  aa  they  may,  thla 
enperstition,  like  most  of  its  class,  has  something  healthy  at  its  root—a  sort  of 
bensTolent  fraud,  perhaps — if  only  in  the  inducement  to  early  rising  at  such  a 
aeaaon  when,  though  wisdom  or  worldly  pro8i>erity  may  not  be  found  immediately 
|n  the  waters  of  the  well,  a  dearo*  head  and  an  earlier  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
day  may  give  much  of  the  mystery  a  readable  meaning,  and  be  a  large  apology  for 
the  kindly  deedt  of  some  rude  or  early  thinker  who  had  endeaTonred  to  enforoe  a 
general  good  by  an  appeal  to  the  supematuril. 

'TwAS  half  down  the  loanin'  ere  it  opened  on  the  bog, 

In  below  the  speckled  holly 

That  came  out  of  Murray's  scrog, 
The  clear  drop  then  dimpled  in  the  Mays  of  long  ago — 

Is  it  ever  well  and  river, 

You  wee  well  o*  Hillsboro*  ? 
If  near  it  woxdd  I  know  it — ^is  it  changed,  does  any  know  ? 

Has  it  still  the  daffodil, 

Or  the  sedges  by  its  edges — 
Down  in  the  loanin*,  as  when  to  the  village  bell 

I  once  gamboled,  while  we  scrambled 

For  the  Flower  o'  the  Well  ? 
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From  gray  eve  till  dawning,  at  the  back  o*  Harry's  thorn, 

Had  been  watching  cannie  Maggie 

For  the  water  and  the  morn  ; 
But  I,  girls  !    I  see  me,  on  that  blessed  new  May  day — 

Ah,  the  seasons  bring  their  reasons 

For  whatever  they  take  away ! 
My  hair  was  thick  and  yellow  then — ^you  see  it,  thin  and 
gray  I— 

But  I  crept— for  Meg  had  slept — 

Like  the  shadow  o*er  a  meadow 
Down  through  the  loanin',  till  the  joyous  village  bell 

Burst  a-ringin'  to  my  singin*, 

**  Mine's  the  Flower  o'  the  Well ! " 

Oh,  where  are  the  merry  Mays — the  Mays  of  long  ago — 

When  the  rowan  ruled  the  dairy — 

When  our  boreens  all  a-glow 
With  iSowers  of  the  season  that  we  gathered  to  and  fro, 

Shone  in  mellow  green  and  yellow 

Like  so  many  moons  below  ? 
Ah,  where  are  they  who  gathered  them  with  us  so  long  ago? 

Dare  we  say,  if  iu  the  clay, 

They*d  be  near  us,  or  could  hear  us 
Down  through  the  loanin',  if  again  the  joyous  bell 

"  Timble-tambled  "  while  we  scrambled 

For  the  Flower  o'  the  Well. 

The  bells — oh,  the  merry  bells  ! — the  bells  of  Hillsboro' ! 

Do  they  ring  them  ?    Do  they  swing  them 

With  yon  joyous  to  and  fro  ? 
Do  maids  gather  flowers  for  the  doors  of  high  and  low  ? 

Are  there  many — is  there  any 

Of  that  blessed  long  ago  ? 
Are  mothers  still  as  loving  as  was  mine,  I*d  like  to  know  ? 

Do  they  weep  while  others  sleep. 

Praying — saying,  "  Oh,  if  straying 
Far  from  the  loanin',  the  village  and  the  bell, 

Will  that  sleeper  meet  our  Keeper 

Like  the  Flower  o'  the  WeU  ?  " 
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THE    LAST    LE  TTE  R. 

Air-"CMUeTiroweii." 

It  would  be  difBenlt  to  ooooeiTe  of  any  oombination  of  8oaii<l8,  \n  similar  oompaas, 
Bora  wildly  pathetie  than  the  aboTo  little  air.  It  is  the  wail  of  a  strieken  heart — 
trea  to  the  irregular  beat  of  its  pnliee— the  moet  piercing,  with  the  ezeeptlon, 
yrh^r*i  of  one  or  two  of  the  eeanafu^  or  cries,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar. 
Whether  or  not  it  erer  before  had  words  he  cannot  say. 

Oh,  then,  stay  with  me — bear  with  me — frien*  o*  my  chil* ! 
An'  he  died  like  a  saint,  too — my  Flower  o'  the  WO* ! 
An'  they  slaughtered  my  darlin' — the   Cromwell's — ^the 

knaves ! 
Oh,  my  curse  on  the  fightin's  o'  them  an'  their  slaves  t 

An*  they  hadn't  the  power  to  kill  him  out,  then  ? 
Ough,  yer  strenth,  my  big  beauty,  was  like  nine  or  ten ! 
But  they  wounded,  and  killed  him,  to  die  on  his  bed ; 
An*  ye  saw  him — God  bless  you  !  an'  know  all  he  said  I 

An'  ye  knelt  by  my  Flower  as  his  breath  went  an'  came  ? 
May  the  broad  light  of  glory  be  yours  for  that  saine  ! 
An*  ye  saw  him  laid  down,  where  his  mother  can't  pray  ? 
May  the  Lord  watch  that  grave  lyin'  far,  far  away  I 

Oh,  my  grief  on  their  woundin's — to  wound  such  a  head  I 
Will  the  sky  not  come  down  for  the  blood  they  have  shed  ? 
Is  it  tell  me  of  patience — woe  I  woe  I  bitter  woe  I 
An'  the  big  heart  laid  lonely  where  mine  cannot  go ! 

An'  ye  brought  me  his  letther — his  own  purty  write  ? 
Ough,  I'd  know  it  his  own  at  the  dark  hour  o'  night ; 
For  it's  often  I've  seen — from  his  long  workin'  day. 
With  the  moon  in  that  window — him  scribblin'  away  ! 

Or,  wi'  me  at  my  wheel,  when  the  saisons  were  bad, 
An'  the  wee  grain  o'  flax,  or  whatever  we  had. 
Wasn't  more  than  half  able  to  meet  what  was  due, 
Ough,  his  songs  kep'  me  cherry  the  blissed  night  through  I 

An'  a  purtier  scrape,  darlin',  couldn't  be  foun', 
Though  it's  dyin'  he  was  when  his  pen  put  it  down  t 
Wira  I  What  was  I  doing  when  he  was  so  low  ? 
Maybe  merry  from  waitin'  his  ordher  to  go  t 
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Oh,  then,  bear  wi'  me  ! — Bitther  an*  sorry*s  the  day, 
That  it's  /  should  be  here,  an*  that  bird  in  the  clay  I 
Oh,  yon  moon  o'  my  winther  nights — whiter  than  snow. 
But  it's  aisy  said,  patience^  an'  you  lying  low  !  ' 

Tibesui-e,  it  was  kin',  where  my  chil*  was  unknown, 
To  afford  the  bit  shilther  denied  by  his  own  ; 
But  among  their  wil'  warrin's  what  business  had  he — 
Though  an  aigle  in  heart,  an'  as  sthrong  as  a  tree  ? 

Wirra  I  Where  will  she  wandher,  has  no  one  on  arth  ? 
May  the  Heavens  look  down  on  the  desolate  harth  1 
Ough,  I'll  wade  the  wil'  waves,  though  my  grave  they 

should  be. 
An'  I'll  go  to  my  darUn'  that  can't  come  to  me  ! 


PORTBALLINTRAE. 

There's  a  spot  in  our  Antrim — away  by  her  coast — 
Where  the  summer  wave  rings  like  the  voice  of  a  host ; 
Where  the  roaming  Atlantic  howls,  foam  to  his  breast. 
As  the  salmon-fulBush  sweeps  her  foot  through  his  crest  1 
Oh,  that  spot's  like  a  patch  on  the  waste  of  God's  blue. 
When  the  clouds  slip  aside  for  the  moon  to  look  through, 
Ever  calm  in  its  beauty,  and  soft  in  its  shine. 
Though  so  rude  is  the  rock,  and  unbridled  the  brine, 
And  that  PortbaUintrae  its  old  cognomen  brings 
From    when  words  had  a  meaning  made  kinship  with 

things, 
When  the  Gael's  melting  language  fell  soft  as  the  dew, 
Or  cracjied  the  blast  under  his  **  Faragh,  aboo !" 
When  the  sept  of  O'Haughey — not  wholly  decayed — 
Ever  last  in  the  revel,  SLudjirst  in  the  raid — 
Made  the  flash  of  their  spears  o'er  the  soil  that  they 

claimed, 
The  quickest-read  title-deed  ever  was  named ; 
For  the  fiery-souled  Celt  held  an  Ard-Tighearna's  sway 
O'er  the  flsh,  fowl,  and  acres  of  Portbalhntrae  1 
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0,  Portballintrae,  and  your  sister  "  Bushfoot," 

Though  the  voice  of  the  clans  in  your  sheelings  be  mute — 

Though  the  sept  of  0*Haughey — a  war- wolf  made  tame ! — 

Hath  the  circular  syllable  chipped  from  its  name ; 

And  the  lightnings  of  old  in  its  spirit  subdued, 

Oh,  its  veins  even  yet  have  an  Ard-Tighearna's  blood ; 

And  its  memories  break  o'er  me  so  stormfully  grand, 

While  I  perch  on  these  crags — while  I  gaze  on  yon  strand : 

That  the  present  grows  dim  in  the  light  of  the  past, 

And  the  chink  of  chain-armour  goes  by  on  the  blast, 

And  the  vale  of  the  Bush  to  its  soft  centre  rings. 

With  the  roll  of  the  chariots  and  voices  of  Kings, 

Till  I  see  each  broad  banner  flash  fold  after  fold. 

On  whose  firesh  silken  fleld  flames  the  sun-burst  of  gold  ! 

O,  Portballintrae,  and  your  sister  Bushfoot, 
Though  the  voice  of  your  septs  in  your  sheelings  be  mute, 
While  I  muse  on  these  crags — while  I  gaze  up  the  vale, 
*Tis  the  shout  of  the  hunter  comes  down  on  the  gale ; 
For  the  hills  seem  aUve  with  the  flash  of  the  spear — 
With  the  bay  of  the  dogs  and  the  bound  of  the  deer  ; 
And  the  kilt  and  the  cooluu  sing  <'  Flap  "  on  the  wind. 
That  the  Ught-footed  kerne  runneth  closely  behind  ! 
Then  the  rout  and  the  revel,  as  twihght  comes  down. 
Till  the  smoke  rises  blue  where  the  heather  Ues  brown  ; 
Then  the  dance  of  the  maidens — the  tear  and  the  smile — 
That  show  but  in  shadow  save  in  our  green  isle, 
As  the  3ong  or  the  clairseach  is  mourniful  or  gay — 
Ob,  good  luck  to  those  memories  of  PortbaUintrae ! 

O,  Portballintrae  and  your  sister,  Bushfoot, 

Though  the  song  of  those  eves  in  your  sheeUngs  be  mute, 

Though  the  streams  of  progression  have  crept  on  your 

ways, 
With  the  music  and  sparkle  of  peacefuller  days — 
Though  your  sheelings  themselves  flashing  white  as  a 

pearly 
Have  grown  Saxon  enough  for  a  aassanach  earl — 
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Though  the  curragh  be  swung  on  your  surges  no  more— 
Though  the  cooluned  kerne  sleeps  unawaked  by  their  roar, 
Ye've  the  song  of  the  waters  as  grandly  sublime 
As  when  first  it  was  waked  on  the  ear  of  young  time. 
Ye've  the  crags  in  their  dusk,  and  the  sands  in  their  white, 
And  the  hills  in  their  mantles  of  verdure  and  light, 
As  fresh  as  if  fallen  but  now  from  His  hand, 
Who  hollowed  this  ocean  and  moulded  that  strand, 
And  piled  up  yon  bent-bannered  towers  of  sand 
In  the  mouth  of  that  vale  where  so  silent  they  stand ; 
Yea,  a  vale  that,  behold,  when  creation  was  young. 
Or  the  nerves  of  old  ocean  more  ironly  strung, 
Was  surely  the  walk  of  the  waves  in  their  play — 
Ah,  then,  where  are  the  fishermen  fished  in  that  bay? 
Let  them  sleep  !     And  yon  knolls  I     Let  their  bluff  bosoms 

glare 
Like  our  old  recollections  through  shadows  of  care ! 
They're  the  tombs  of  the  centuries — glories  away, 
And  with  no  resurrection  for  Portballintrae  ! 

0,  Portballintrae,  were  the  way  with  the  will. 

How  the  minstrel  whose  soul  to  thy  glories  hath  bowed, 
'Twixt  the  **  Feather-bed"  crag  and  yon  house  on  the  hill, 

Far  removed  from  the  jostle  and  joust  of  the  crowd, 
Could  in  ecstasy  wander,  and  worship  each  trill 

Of  the  waves  by  thy  curraghs  once  fearlessly  ploughed. 
While  the  solan-bird,  silently  seeking  his  prey, 

Goeth  down  like  a  flash  from  the  womb  of  the  cloud. 
And  covers  the- cleft  he  hath  made  on  his  way, 
Down  the  shimmering  waste  with  a  sun-burst  of  spray ; 
Or,  again,  to  behold  when  the  winds  are  at  play. 
And  the  wave,  in  the  wealth  of  its  passionate  white, 
Like  some  mighty  spirit  cast  bare  on  the  night, 

Goeth  up  where  the  tempest  careereth  abroad, 
BoUing  forth  such  wild  anthems  as  waters  delight. 
When  they  climb  the  deep  gloom,  on  the  wings  of  their 
might. 

To  pour  to  the  glory  of  Nature  and  God  I       ^ 
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MY  JAMIE'S  WEAKNESS. 

Mt  Jamie's  not  a  gentleman 

As  far  as  gear  may  go ; 
And  yet  ye  'd  maybe  think  him  one 

If  knowing  all  I  know  I 
In  faix,  they've  dinged  it  in  my  ears 

I'm  lookmg  far  too  high  ; 
And,  may  I  never  sin,  my  dears, 
If  much  o'  that 's  a  He  I 
For  Jamie's  such — 
It's  saying  miickf 
But  truth,  ye  know 's  but  true ! — 
As,  on  two  feet, 
Ye  'd  hardly  meet. 
An'  search  the  counthry  through  I 

To  make  my  Jamie  more  than  man 

I  never  mean  to  thry — 
He  shows  a  wakeness  now  and  then, 

And  maybe  so  do  I ! 
But,  'twixt  ourselves,  I  couldn't  think 

It  either  wise  or  fair 
If  I  gave  Jock  or  Jill  the  wink 
Of  what's  a-twixt  the  pair  I 
There's  more,  you  see, 
It  seems  to  me — 
In  throgs,  its  purty  plain — 
Were  I  to  tell 
He  loves  so  well 
There's  some  would  think  me  vain  ! 

If  love 's  a  wakeness,  girls,  in  him, 

Ough,  I'll  go  bail  there's  some, 
For  such  in  CharHe,  Dick  or  Tim, 

Would  never  crack  their  thum' ! 
And,  though  there's  some  viight  take  his  part, 

There's  more  would  raise  their  fur, 
And  spit  and  girn  of  ''  Such  a  heart, 

To  love  the  Wees  o'  her  r* 
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I'd  tell  you  more 

But  at  the  door 
Yon  tip-tap  ! —  [Whe-e-slit !  just  iwic  /] 

Hem  I — Mother,  dear, 

Just  spin  you  here 
While  I  go  milk  the  cow ! 


I  #  I 


MY    BLACK-NORTH    GIRL. 

Oh,  my  Black-North  Girl — my  Black-North  Girl  I 
I  know  nothing  so  fair  as  my  Black-North  Girl ; 
For  never  the  snows, 
Nor  ever  the  rose. 
Nor  ever  a  stream  out  of  Pleaskin  flows, 
With  beauty  and  Ught  to  equal  those, 
O'er  bosom  and  cheek, 
And  in  eyes  that  speak 
Of  a  soul  at  once  so  noble  and  meek — 

Of  a  soul  that  shines  there  ever  and  ever — 
Ye  see  it  as  clear  as  a  beam  in  the  river ! 
While  the  thoughts  that  spring 
In  that  holiest  thing, 
Like  streamers  of  Ught  through  their  dark  depths  quiver  !- 
Oh,  dearer  to  me  than  a  palace  of  pearl 
Were  a  home  in  the  heart  of  my  Black-North  Girl ! 

Oh,  my  Black-North  Girl— my  Black-North  Girl  I 
You're  a  mate  for  the  man  could  make  me  an  earl ; 
And  'tisn't  for  me, 
0,  ruan-mo-chree. 
To  look  up  from  my  poor  humanitie. 
To  the  heaven  of  beauty  and  truth  in  thee — 
To  a  brow  more  bright 
Than  the  gauzy  white 
That  encircles  the  moon  of  a  new-May  night. 
As  over  its  breadth  of  pearly  gleaming, 
That  long,  dark  glory  of  hair  is  streanyng, 
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So  cloudily  curled, 
Twere  more  than  a  world 
To  sit  in  its  night-black  depths  a-dreaming ; 
Oh,  dearer  than  many  bright  worlds  could  be, 
Were  the  love  of  that  Black-North  Girl  to  me  I 

Oh,  my  Black-North  Girl— my  Black-North  Girl ! 
What  a  song  hath  the  foot  of  my  Black-North  GKrl ; 
Though  light  in  its  tip. 
As  a  breath  on  that  lip. 
Where  my  soul  of  fire  so  yearns  to  sip, 
As  dazzlingly  over  my  path  you  trip — 
So  modestly  grand, 
To  touch  but  that  hand, 
Sweet  goodness,  I*d  wander  a  desert  of  sand  I 

Oh,  look  on  me  !  look  on  me ! — answer  me,  dearest ! 
Love  speaking  wildly  is  love  the  smcerest  I 
Oh,  speak  to  me — speak. 
Though  my  heart  you  should  break, 
For  death  from  your  silence  were  death  the  severest ; 
And  sweeter  than  life  in  a  palace  of  pearl. 
Were  to  die,  if  you'd  will  it,  my  Black-North  Girl ! 


I  •  I 


A    CHIMNEY    CHANT. 

*Tis  true  the  path  is  rather  dark, 

We're  bound  to  journey  o'er ; 
But  Hope  has  yonder  fixed  a  spark 

May  grow  to  something  more  : 
Yet  so  or  no,  we  may  not  die, 

If  March  be  not  a  June ; 
Nor,  baby-like,  sit  down  and  sigh 

For  butter  from  the  moon  f 

We'll  find  a  way  to  "  make  our  day," 

And  were  each  inch  a  mile, 
I'd  run  it  round  by  "  Yea"  or  "  Nay," 

Before  I'd  take  a  stile  : 

10 
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For  ttUl  I've  seen,  however  bare, 
The  paths  that  tried  my  strength, 

Some  Uttle  floweret  here  and  there. 
That  paid  me  for  their  length ! 

And  nearer  cuts  to  cunning  known, 

Or  travelled  but  by  few, 
May  out  or  crack  the  cunning  bone 

Ere  half-way  slips  it  through  ; 
Take-in  and-out,  or  round-about — 

No  fear  for  honest  hmbs ; 
For  Honesty's  a  tidy  trout, 

That  strengthens  as  he  swims  f 

But  there's  a  knack,  when  understood. 

The  safest  thing  I  know — 
It  never  has  a  name  but  "  Good" 

For  any  wind  may  blow ; 
With  it,  where'er  may  lie  our  beat — 

Whate'er  the  ills  a-head — 
This  "  Good"  contrives  to  flower  the  feet 

From  every  flint  they  tread  ! 

'Tis  not  the  glow  of  gold  alone. 

Can  thaw  a  frosty  fate  ; 
'Tis  not  in  Love  to  turn  to  stone 

At  Want's  most  wintry  gate. 
While  oft,  where  bound  in  golden  strings, 

He  proves  a  heartless  scamp  ; 
Where  maimed  by  Want — save  in  the  tcings ! 

Ne'er  gleamed  his  hoUer  lamp  ! 

They  tell  us  of  the  '*  rich-and-great" — 

What  is  it — fruit  or  flowers  ? 
Who  recks  !    When  not  for  this  retreat, 

The  good  and  wise  be  ours  ! 
'Tis  only  **  Goodness"  can  be  great 

With  "  Wisdom,"  why,  he's  more  I 
And,  sure,  the  twain  have  willing  feet 

For  every  open  door  I 
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Aud  Virtue — bow  so  proud  her  crest, 

Amongst  the  glittering  grand — 
As  proud  may  spurn  from  Misery's  breast 

Tbe  tempter's  jewelled  band  : 
She  little  recks  our  tinsel  toys, 

Our  rank,  or  our  array — 
Her  home's  tbe  heart,  and  not  the  guise 

That  changes  every  day  I 

Then  hold  to  these,  my  pouting  bird, 

Let  riches  come  or  go ; 
And  from  them  one  day,  take  my  word. 

Shall  golden  blossoms  grow  ; 
But  as  the  odour  climbs  the  stalk, 

Before  it  scales  the  sky, 
Bo  giiUits,  girl,  before  they  walk, 

Must  creep  as  you  or  I. 

Then,  though  we  need  not  leave  the  sun, 

To  clog  our  feet  in  snows, 
Nor  pluck  a  thorn  to  rest  upon 

Where  readily  comes  a  rose  : 
If  through  a  drear  and  wintry  haze. 

Poor  pilgrims,  we've  been  sent. 
From  snow,  itself,  let's  try  to  raise 

Au  altar  to  Content  ! 


I  »  »- 


CASTE    AND    CREED. 

Comb,  man  I  your  hand,  a  brother  sings. 

Or  silken  be't  or  sergy  ; 
The  wars  of  nations  leave  to  kings, 

Aud  those  of  creeds  to  clergy : 
And  taste  with  us  that  grand  sublime 

Which  zests  your  every  other, 
By  holding  man,  whate'er  his  clime, 
His  caste  or  creed,  a  brother ! 

May  all  who'd  sow  opposing  views. 
Their  harvests  find  tremendous. 
While,  oh,  £rom  such,  and  from  their  dueSi 
The  Lord  of  love  defend  us  I 
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What,  though  the  waves  should  walk  the  air, 

Betwixt  each  earthly  acre ; 
What,  though  each  hill  a  differing  pray'r 

Should  offer  to  its  Maker ; 
Do  these  make  men  the  less  a- kin, 
Or  pleas  for  hate  and  slaughter  ? 
If  so,  whatever  the  weight  of  sin. 
It  lies  with  hills  and  water  I 

Ah,  if,  indeed,  ye  hold  a  creed, 

That  Conscience  calls  a  high  one, 
Then  hold  it  for  your  spirit's  need, 
And  not  a  scourge  for  my  one  ! 

We*ve  fair — we've  foul  in  every  clime. 

In  every  creed  and  calUng  ; 
We've  men  to  sport  their  chaff  sublime 

O'er  every  feather's  falling  ; 
We've  men  of  straw,  of  stick,  of  stone ; 

We've  soul  whose  savor  such  is 
If,  loathing  virtue — blood  and  bone^ 
Adores  the  (jho8t  on  crutches  I 

Ah,  Virtue,  ever  in  our  throats, 

Much  wear  and  tear  attend  tiiee ! 
For  near  thou  wilt,  as  wear  our  coats, 
But,  faith,  'tis  worse  to  mend  thee  1 

Still  wherefore  make  the  wordy  moan 

O'er  ills  that  mayn't  be  mended — 
Where  wilVs  so  weak  that  thousands  groan 

In  guilt  they  ne'er  intended  ? 
Our  own  poor  mite  of  righteous  ways. 
Let's  hold  from  frost  and  ferment — 
But  not  for  crowds  or  stated  days. 
Like  Save-all's  Sabbath  garment ! 

Let's  clear  our  light  to  show  the  right — 

To  aid  in  its  extending ; 
And  loathe  the  bile  would  green  the  sight, 
O'er  any  Worth's  ascending  ! 
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My  neighbour's  weal  is  weal  to  me. 

If  reared  not  on  my  ruin ! 
And  though  for  what  I  feel  or  be, 
He'd  oare  no  more  than  Bruin, 
I'd  say,  enjoy  your  silken  share — 

Yea  !  as  I  hope  for  Heaven ; 
For  Coin  and  Care  a  wedded  pair 
Are  six  times  out  of  seven  ! 

Miss  Fortune  trips  a  painted  porch, 

Too  oft  in  slippery  sandal, 
Where  coldUer  glares  her  gilded  torch. 
Than  Misery's  farthing  candle  ! 

Then  creeds  and  classes,  To-or-Fro— 

Thy  smile  with  each,  my  brother ! 
We  must  have  sun,  and  shade,  and  snow — 

They'll  come  to  aid  each  other ! 
Let  matter,  too,  enjoy  its  grades, 

Nor  deem  it  an  unsound  thing— 
*Twere  just  as  wise  to  measure  blades, 
Because  the  world's  a  round  thing ! 

We  must  have  low — we  must  have  high. 

And  many  a  niche  between  them  ; 
The  height  may  be  a  tinselled  lie — 
The  men  are  what's  within  them  ! 

And  mark  me,  men,  a  day  shall  dawn 

When  neither  serge  nor  ermine. 
Nor  clime  nor  class  shall  make  the  man — 

Nor  creed  nor  worth  determine  ; 
'Twill  come — 'twill  come— and  come  to  stand — 

The  caste  of  Love -light  Stature, 
When  Love  alone,  where'er  your  land, 
Shall  tell  the  who,  and  what  you're ! 

God  send  it  soon,  in  peace — in  might, 

God  guide  its  rear  and  vanguard ; 
Hurra  for  Love  !  for  Light !  for  Bight  I 
The  mind,  and  moral  standard ! 
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Then,  brother  man,  if  all  agreed, 

Though  Uve  we  mayn't  to  see  such. 
Let's  tack  this  trifle  to  our  creed, 

And  chant  a  long  **  So  6^  such  !'* 
All  knavish  souls,  or  high  or  low, 

May  conscience-cuffs  distress  them  ; 
But  honest  hearts,  where'er  they  grow, 
The  King  of  Kingdoms  bless  them  ! 

May  all  who  hold  a  sickher  thought, 

Hold  bitters,  too,  to  mend  it ; 
But  bless,  0  Heaven,  the  better  taught— 
Their  teaching,  Lord,  defend  it ! 


« ♦  t 


C— .    D— .    P— . 

Oh,  C.  D.  p.  !     Oh,  C.  D.  P. ! 

I  hold  it  neither  rude  nor  wrong 
To  grace  with  thee  my  melodic — 
An  Irish  gentleman's  my  song  ! 
I've  journeyed  east,  I've  journeyed  west, 

But  ne'er  in  human  face  could  see 
What  woke  the  music  in  my  breast 
Like  something  shines  in  C.  D.  P.  I 
Oh,  C.  D.  P.  I     Oh,  C.  D.  P. ! 
What  shone  in  Adam  ere  his  ban, 
Has  gleamed,  at  times. 
Through  sugared  rhymes, 
In  thee,  it  lights  the  Uving  man  I 

In  every  clime  that  meets  the  day, 
From  Hecla  hoar  to  Hindostan, 

Each  nation  shows,  as  best  it  may. 
Its  own  pecuUar  gentleman  ! 

Oh,  how  diverse  is  clime  froni  clime 
In  what  is  held  as  grand  or  vile  I 

But  he  who'd  find  the  soul's  sublime, 
Must  seek  it  in  our  own  green  isle  I 
Our  own  green  isle  !    Our  own  green  isle  I 
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The  heart  o*  corn  without  the  bran  1 

Whate'er  of  good 

Escaped  the  flood 
Hath  still  the  Irish  gentleman ! 

And  if  the  cream  of  Irish  worth 

Such  seeker  for  himself  would  see. 
Behold  our  Athens  of  the  North 

Reveals  it  in  her  C.  D.  P.  I 
0,  bald  initials  of  a  name, 

To  suffering,  as  to  science,  dear, 
To  you  we  yield  that  just  acclaim 
Your  owner's  self  would  blush  to  hear ! 
Oh,  C.  D.  P. !     Oh,  C.  D.  P. ! 
No  changehng  thou,  with  now  and  then ; 
For  then-and-now 
Alike  art  thou 
The  cream  of  Irish  gentlemen  I 

* 

Oh,  Isle  of  many  an  em*rald  hill — 

Of  brooklet  brown  and  lake  so  blue  ! 
The  quirks  of  craft  that  pass  for  ikUl 

May  crush  earth's  viler  peoples  through  ; 
But,  in  a  spot  so  blest  by  God, 

Where  lull  and  vale,  with  Hghts  divine, 
Unite  to  flower  the  meanest  sod, 
'Tis  not  by  craft  the  soul  can  shine ! 
Oh,  C.  D.  P. !     Oh,  C.  D.  P.  I 
By  cant  and  quirk,  by  plot  and  plan, 
The  vulgar  soul'd 
May  win  his  gold, 
But  where  made  that  the  gentleman  t 

No  silken  sham,  with  silvery  whine. 
To  leer  and  lilt  his  **  Catch  who  can  I " 

His  honest  front,  in  every  line, 
Proclaims,  '*  I,  also,  am  a  man  1 

While  vision  deep,  and  quick  and  bright, 
.  Ye'd  say  therein  who  runs  might  read ; 


}) 
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And,  freely  as  the  sun  gives  light, 
So  shares  he  his  with  all  who  need  ! 
Oh,  C.  D.  P. !     My  C.  D.  P.  I 
How  many  cheeks,  once  worn  and  wan, 
That  Hght  of  thine 
Hath  caused  to  shine 
And  bless  the  Irish  gentleman  ! 

Oh,  C.  D.  P.  I     Oh,  C.  D.  P.  I 

If  heaven  to  earth's  petitions  bend. 
How  bright  thy  journey  here  shall  be — 

How  more  than  bright  that  journey*s  end  ! 
For  we,  from  lips  now  cold  and  still, 

Such  pray'rs  have  heard  for  thine  and  thee, 
As  must  with  oil  thine  olives  fill — 
Yea,  Heavenly  oil,  my  C.  D.  P. ! 
Oh,  C.  D.  P. !     Oh,  G.  D.  P. ! 

Our  song,  that  all  in  smiles  began,. 
If  stayed  not  here 
Might  force  a  tear 
To  blind  my  Irish  gentleman  I 


''^'  t  ♦  I 


TRUE      BLUE. 

A  Right  Orange  Song  of  the  Modem  SchooL 

God  bless  the  darUng  infant 

That  from  sadly  slavish  rest 
Hath  at  length  awaked  to  acjtion 

On  the  mighty  people's  breast ! 
God  bless  young  Ladependence, 

For,  although  his  growth  was  slow. 
He  shall  one  day,  hke  a  tempest, 

Walk  the  nations  to  and  fro. 
Till  each  bar  to  human  progress 

In  the  dust  be  levelled  low  ! 

Levelled  low,  boys,  levelled  low — 
Till  each  bar  to  human  progress 

In  the  dust  be  levelled  low  ! 
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Too  long  a  brainless  puppet, 

Waiting  Tricksie's  high  command, 
Had  been  held  our  darlmg  infant 

From  his  father's  horny  hand ; 
But,  the  Trickster's  jerk  unwary^ 

Snapt  the  leading-cords,  and  now — 
Oh,  never  more  to  Tricksie 

Bhall  the  sovereign  peoples  bow  I 
By  the  noble  blood  that  mantles 

In  each  wealth-producer's  brow — 

In  each  brow,  my  boys,  each  brow— 
Oh,  never  more  to  Tricksie 

Shall  our  honest  thinkers  bow ! 


Ood  bless  the  Church  and  bless  the  State 

While  led  in  all  by  Thee ! 
And  bless  of  WilUam's  memory 

Whate'er  should  blessed  be  ! 
And  bless  her  British  Majesty — 

Yea,  every  heart  that's  true. 
However  high  or  low  it  be — 

However  green  or  blue  ! — 
That  throbs  with  honest  freeman  force 

When  honest  work's  to  do — 

To  do,  brave  hearts,  to  do  ; 
But,  ah !  our  Independence,  boys. 

Pray  God  to  bless  that,  too  I 


I  »  I- 


THE    BURNING. 

AxnoQg  the  peaMntry  of  the  County  Antrim,  by  "  The  Burning/*  or  **  The  time 
felM  Burning/'  i«  meant  the  year  1798,  the  era  of  the  men  who  were  **  up." 

It  is  night !     From  Antrim's  Bridge, 
Where  the  em'rald  flag  flew  longest, 

Where  the  spear-men — ridge  on  ridge — 
Fell,  the  boldest  and  the  strongest — 
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Yea,  from  Antrim's  fight  he  oomes, 
Here,  his  dying  pangs  to  smother, 

Where  the  red  flame  rants  and  roams, 
O'er  the  roof-tree  of  his  mother  I 

Though  a  furnace  grow  the  gale, 

With  those  fires  of  desolation  ; 
Though  a  worse  than  flame  his  tale, 

Be  thou  calm  in  its  narration  1 
Then,  go  rest  thy  darling's  head 

On  the  sacred  soil  that  bore  him, 
And  the  holy  moon  shall  spread 

Her  silvery  banner  o'er  him. 

It  is  morn !     The  fires  of  woe 

Down  to  rosy  pencils  dwindle  ; 
But  that  cheek  of  bloody  snow 

Never  more  a  smile  shall  kindle  ! 
For  the  widow's  lonely  hands 

Close  the  hps  her  bosom  cherished ; 
Holy  Freedom  !  through  all  lands 

For  thee,  thus,  what  hearts  have  perished  I 


'*THE    NOETH    IS    UPT' 

**  The  North  is  up  I"     The  grand  old  North, 

Through  many  a  star  her  soul  is  flashing ! 
Her  psalmody,  while  gushing  forth 

The  music  of  the  spheres  surpassing  I 
0,  leal  of  heart,  and  bold  of  tongue  I 

Ye  tillmen  of  old  Ulster's  valleys. 
The  holiest  psalms  ye've  ever  sung 

Were — **  Death  to  all  our  feuds  and  follies  I" 

"  The  North  is  up !"     The  North  at  last- 
So  slow  to  wake,  so  stern  when  woken — 

With  steady  gaze  has  scanned  the  past. 
And  thus  she  speaks,  or  sJiould  have  spoken  : 
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'•  Too  long — too  long — beneath  a  cloud 

We've  groped  and  staggered — crept  and  blundered; 
And  though  our  feuds  spoke  long  and  loud, 

We  heard  not  till  results  have  thundered  I 

O,  land  of  tears  !  0,  bleeding  land ! 

Though  thine  own  sons,  we've  acted  rather 
Like  one  whose  parricidal  hand 

Had  bruised  an  unresisting  father  I 
By  vulgar  wars  of  creed  with  creed ; 

By  hates  that,  sometimes,  God  included  ; 
By  acts  that  warred  with  every  need, 

We've  been  deluding,  and  deluded  ! 

But  great  men's  rights,  whencever  grown — 

From  peaceful  bond  or  red  aggression — 
We  never -sought  to  be  o'erthrown — 

God  bless  the  right  of  long  possession  t 
We  ask  as  much  :  the  spots  we  hold 

By  right  of  purchase,  or  by  toiUng, 
That,  clothed  with  food,  both  crag  and  wold, 

Should  not  be  nests  for  legal  spoiling. 

True,  Ulster  farmers,  now  you're  taught 

How  oligarchs  so  lord  it  o'er  you  : 
Your  poor  bUnd  strife  the  fetters  wrought 

Which  bind  you  in  the  land  that  bore  you. 
Then  up,  as  one^  with  this  your  cry : 

*•  Hoi  North  and  South!— join,  friend  and  brother  I 
And  nothing  earthly  dare  deny 

Our  *  Tenant-rights,'  or  any  other  1" 

Be  mine  the  Orange—yours  the  Green — 

But,  ah  !  as  one —no  more  to  sever ! 
This  thrilling  legend  clearly  seen  : 

**  The  Green  and  Orange — Onr  for  ever  !" 
And  still  small  winds  shall  preach  abroad 

From  wheresoe'er  your  crowds  assemble : 
A  People's  voice  is  that  of  God — 

Let  disobedience  hear  and  tremble  1 
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THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  OF  1863  : 

A   LAY   OF   THE    OPENING   DAT. 

Hark  I  how  Heaven's  blue  roof-trees  quiver 

With  a  rush  of  sacred  sound  ; 
Yea,  a  sweeping  storm  of  music 

Like  an  earthquake  rings  around. 
Bhout !  shout  for  the  halls  of  azure — 

For  the  teeming  wealth  within — 
And  the  thousand  anthem-spirits 

0*er  thy  sluggish  waves,  Dubh-Linn. 
Oh,  then,  bless  the  trump  and  clarion, 

And  the  kingly  cavalcade, 
And  hurra,  hurra  I  a  long  hurra 

For  the  light  and  the  might  they've  made. 

As  when  bursts  some  prisoned  planet 

From  the  cloudy  grasp  of  space, 
Breaks  thy  glory,  Mother  Erin, 

In  the  startled  nations'  face. 
Not  the  glory  of  the  mighty 

Of  the  Ufe-devouring  brand, 
But  the  triumphs  of  the  genius 

Of  an  up-arising  land. 
Not  the  fruits  of  feud  and  folly. 

On  a  blood-besprinkled  soil, 
But  the  yield  of  mental  battle 

On  the  holy  fields  of  toil. 

Ah !  'twas  worth  an  age  of  conquests 

When  the  ring  of  harp  and  horn 
Drove  the  slumb'rous  city's  echoes 

Pealing  skyward  yestermom ; 
When  the  magic  Halls  were  opened 

Unto  many  a  glittering  guest — 
Unto  princely  friend  and  stranger. 

Under  Patrick's  cross  and  crest- 
To  behold  the  prisoned  spirit 

Of  our  Island's  greatness  rise, 
And  display  its  more  than  magic 

To  the  milUon's  dazzled  eyes. 
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Here  the  silken  flowret  blushes 

From  the  needle — from  the  beam  ; 
There  the  brawny  nerve  and  muscle 

Of  the  iron  god  of  steam ; 
Here  the  canvas  weeps,  or  triumphs, 

With  the  human  spuit  rife  : 
There  the  plaster  and  the  marble 

All  but  quiver  into  life  ; 
•    While  amongst  the  flowers  of  fancy 

And  the  million  weals  we  view. 
Not  the  least,  thy  snowy  riches, 

Briny  chambers  of  Duncrue  1  ♦ 

Oh !  our  Isle,  the  nations  greet  thee, 

For  the  day  hath  come  at  last. 
And  though  many  a  tear  and  triumph 

Glow  and  gUsten  in  thy  past. 
Let  them  rest — yea,  sink  forgotten  ; 

Hope  and  have,  and  toil  shall  we 
Till  the  light  of  coming  Summei'S 

Rivals  ttiis  of  Fifty- Three — 
Till  the  peoples  send  their  wonders 

For  thy  blessing  or  thy  blame. 
Whilst  thou  root  the  proudest  flower 

On  the  green  hill-top  of  fame. 

Yea,  the  magic  Halls  are  opened, 

And  the  God  of  nations  smiles 
On  the  congregated  glories 

Of  earth's  continents  and  isles  ; 
And  though  chiding  spirits  whisper 

"  Worship  here  hath  had  no  part,*' 
Ah,  the  truer  soul  of  worship 

May  be  voiceless  in  the  heart ! 
And  however  well  to  utter 

What  'tis  ever  well  to  hear, 
Warm  and  oft  the  prayer  unspoken 

May  salute  the  Maker's  ear  ! 

*  Allnding  to  •  tpeeimeii  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  Taliuble  ««1(- 
!«■,  Utalj  diMOTorod  at  Danerae,  on  the  propartj  of  the  Marqaif  of  Downthire. 
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THE  LADY  SLAVE. 

'*  She  WM  fmitfal  and  fall  of  branches  by  reason  of  many  iratets.  And  she  hsd 
strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them  that  bare  role,  and  her  stature  was  exalted 
among  the  thick  branches,  and  she  appeared  in  her  height  with  the  mnltitnde  of 
her  branches.  Bat  she  waj<  plaoked  ap  in  fary,  she  was  cast  down  to  tha  groond, 
and  the  east  wind  dried  ap  her  fruit ;  her  strong  rods  were  broken  and  withered ; 
the  Are  oonsomed  them.  And  now  she  m  planted  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  diy  and 
thirsty  ground.  And  fire  is  gone  oat  of  a  rod  of  her  branches,  vkieh  hath  dsfovnd 
her  fruit,  so  that  she  hath  no  strong  rod  to  be  a,  sceptre  to  rule.  This  i»  a  laipinta- 
Hon,  and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation."— £MJtt«I  xix.  10—14. 

Broken  the  bridges  were, 

Nerveless  the  vassals  all, 
Wildly  the  lady's  hair 

Flapped  on  the  castle's  wall ; 
Bound,  by  her  many  sons, 

Lone  and  distressingly, 
She,  by  her  silent  guns, 

Sorrowed  unceasingly  : 

**  Hope  is  a  wasting  thing — 

What  hath  been  else  to  me — 
Touching  her  sweetest  string, 

But  to  be  false  to  me. 
Oh  I  if  the  name  of  *  Slave' 

Ever  must  follow  me. 
Pray  ye  to  Him  can  save 
At  or  beyond  the  grave. 
Lest  here  the  boiling  wave 

Swallow  me — swallow  me  1  " 

Far  were  her  truer  sons, 

Banned  and  derided  men ; 
Fallen  her  weaker  ones. 

Crushed  and  divided  then  ; 
Tombed  was  the  loving  lord 

Used  to  caress  her  there, 
None  but  a  humble  bard 

Sought  to  address  her  there  : 
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"  Lady  of  loneliness, 

Time  rears  the  coral  reef  ; 
Patience,  deemed  powerless, 

Nurses  the  laurel  leaf ; 
Braid  thy  broad  locks  again — 

Look  to  the  Holy  One, 
He  from  the  strongest  chain 

Lifteth  the  lowly  one  !  " 

**  Yea — till  the  heavens  fall 

Patience  w  powerless ! 
Laurels  !  ah,  yes,  but  all 

Leafless  and  flowerless ; 
Such,  as  a  bloody  rod. 

Follow  me — follow  me — 
Oh,  may  the  gracious  God 
Pity  His  under  trod, 
Lest  soon  the  billow  broad 

Swallow  me — swallow  me  ! 

• 

"  Ah !  for  my  joyous  tongue 

Hopeful  as  any,  when 
Mine  were  the  warm  and  young 

Truthful  and  many  men. 
Slavish  sons  ! — slavish  sons  ! 

Here  are  ye  I — there  are  ye ! 
While  o'er  my  silent  guns 
Ever  the  querie  runs  : 
Sighted  ones — bhghted  ones — 

Ulisre  are  ye  ?  where  are  ye  ? 

**  Ardour  and  might  ye  raised 

Where  the  cold  craven  trod ; 
Fervour  around  ye  blazed 

Healthful  and  heaven-broad ; 
Oh !  that  one  weakling  blight, 

Aping  your  burniLg  tones, 
E'er  shoidd  have  crossed  your  light. 
Turning  my  day  to  night, 
Aping  your  truer  might 

Never-returning  ones ! 
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**  Oh  I  my  once  knightly  bands, 

PHant  as  osiers  now ; 
Oh  1  for  your  flashing  brands, 

Meeker  than  crosiers  now  ; 
Not  to  make  creed  by  creed 

Love  and  integrity ; 
But,  by  base  word  and  deed, 
Till  I  the  deepHer  bleed, 
Through  my  lorn  ranks  to  lead 

Race -hate  and  bigotry. 

**  Not  that  from  brands  I  sought 

Freedom  or  peace  to  me  ; 
Not  that  lips  gospel-fraught 

I  sought  should  cease  to  me  ; 
But,  a  free  limb  and  soil ! — 

All  who  them  wished  me  e'er 
Shunning  that  low  turmoil, 
First  made  me  foreign  spoil 
Toiled  in  their  place  of  toil. 

Prayed  in  their  house  of  pray*r  ! 

**  Keeping  the  things  of  God 

For  their  own  uses  still ; 
Sending  their  shouts  abroad. 

Staying  abuses  still ; 
Lighting  the  many  hearts. 

Love  had  ht  slenderly — 
Ever  by  tits  and  starts, 
And  with  Lord-loving  arts 
Touching  tlieir  weaker  parts 

Timidly — tenderly. 

'*  Making  the  zeal  for  me 

Not  a  sect-homily ; 
Making  my  children  be 

One  feeling  family ; 
Struggling  till  distant  lands 

Sighed  for  me — smiled  for  me — 
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Down  from  heart-prayerful  hands, 
Dropping  the  boasted  brands. 
Oh !  my  once  knightly  bands. 
Thus  had  ye  toiled  for  me  ! 

**  Then  had  some  holy  ray 

Sought  my  benighted  hold, 
Gilding  your  lonely  way, 

Heart-broken— blighted- souled  !- 
Oh !  if  the  name  of  *  Slave  ' 

Ever  must  follow  me. 
Pray  ye  to  Him  can  save, 
Even  beyond  the  grave. 
Lest  here  the  boiling  wave 

S'wallow  me — swallow  me  I  " 

**  Queen  of  my  hope  and  pride. 

Oh !  could  this  heart  of  mine, 
Bleeding,  there,  by  your  side, 

Ease  pang,  or  part,  of  thine, 
Warm  from  my  Hving  breast. 

Wounded  and  worn  for  thee. 
Bed  through  this  heaving  vest, 

Should  it  be  torn  for  thee  ! 

**  Oh  !  e*er  the  silver  bowl 

Break,  by  the  fountain-wave, 
Heaven  some  guiding  soul 

Send  to  our  lady  slave  ! 
Strengthen  each  truer  son 

Whom  her  milk  cherisheth, 
Till  in  each  selfish  one 

Selfishness  perisheth  !  '* 


Broken  those  bridges  stare, 

Nerveless  the  vassals  all ; 
Still  doth  that  lady's  hair 

Flap  on  the  castle's  wall — 

11 


W' 
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Still  doth  the  humble  bard 

Wail  her  condition  there- 
Pray  ye,  **  Oh  !  may  the  Lord 
Hear  his  petition  there  i  ** 

1  »  I 


SWEET     OOUNSELLINGS..! 

PART   I. MY   mother's   COT. 

We  sat  alpne,  the  other  nighi — 

I  mean  my  mother's  self  and  I — 
Our  hearth  was  clean,  our  fire  was  bright, 
Our  glorious  candle  broad  and  high  : 
The  moon,  that  was  upon  the  sky. 
She  slowly  swam  above  our  cot, 
And  silver-fringed  each  flower-knot. 
Till,  for  the  Queen  of  England's  lot, 
I'd  not  have  changed  that  heav'nly  spot ! 

My  mother  talked  of  time  that's  past, 
And  something,  too,  of  time  to  be  ; 
She  felt,  she  whispered,  wearing  fast, 
And,  then — what  might  become  of  me  ? 
I  smiled  and  answered.  Time  shall  see : 
Within  our  cot — my  mother's  cot, 
It  still  hath  been  a  holy  spot. 
And  Nelly  won't  be  God-forgot, 
'  Though  lonely  in  her  lowly  cot. 

**  Your  father,  jewel,  's  in  the  mould, 

Where  I,  you  know,  must  soon  be  too ; 
And,  ah  !  the  world  is  very  cold 
To  lonely  girls,  howe'er  they  do : 
I've  found  it,  darling,  far  too  true  ! 
Though  in  your  cot — your  bowered 
Your  lovely,  lowly,  holy  spot — 
You  wouldn't  bless  a  lonely  lot 
In  haughty  hall  or  lowly  cot. 

**But  whisper,  now — our  neighbour  boys — 
There's  surely  some  you  love  to  see  ? 
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Gome,  tell  your  mother—- do  be  wise, 
And  quit  yer  giggling  on  my  knee ! 
Tve  reasons,  love,  for  asking  thee : 
Here,  in  our  cot — our  fairy  cot — 
On  this,  though  lone,  still  hallowed  spot, 
My  eye-light  might  be  world-forgot ; 
And — ^life's  not  all  a  flower-knot  I  " 

I  ooaldn't  bear  to  hear  her  sighs ; 

Bat  when  half- whispering  **  H^e'er  a  one,*' 
I  thought  she'd  eat  me  with  her  eyes, 
The  way  she  fixed  them  both  upon 
My  own*- and  murmured,  **  Willy  Bhan  I " 
"  Oh !  I've  a  cot  "—said  I—**  a  cot, 
A  lovely,  lowly,  holy  spot ; 
And  Nelly  won't  be  world-forgot^ 
Or  lonely  in  her  mother's  cot !  " 

She  kissed  my  cheek,  till  wet  and  warm, 

With  **  Bless  my  child,  and  bless  the  lad ; " 
Then  round  my  neck  she  locked  her  arm : 

"  I  knew  you  loved  him — guard  him,  God, 
From  slave — from  knave—  and  party  clod  I " 
"Amen,"  said  I — "  and  I've  a  cot, 
A  bowered,  flowered,  faiiy  spot — 
Oh,  what's  the  proudest  lonely  lot 
To  holy  love  in  homely  cot !  " 

•     PABT  n. — THE   PABTT   MAN. 

The  moonlight  left  our  cottage  door, 

And  through  the  back-room  window  fell, 
Where  sat  my  mother,  sick  and  sore, 
With  telling  tales  1  couldn't  tell  > 
But  she— she  learned  them  far  too  well — 
Too  well  you  taught  her — party  man, 
Tour  hearth's — ^your  creed's — your  country's 

ban — 
Our  Island's  worst,  since  wounds  began 
To  seek  her  soul,  's  her  party  man. 
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**  My  child,  my  jewel  '* — wildly  loud, 

My  mother's  sobbings  struggled  through — 
**  I'd  rather  see  you  in  your  shroud, 
Than  tied  to  him  who,  false  or  true, 
Had  sworn  to  either  green  or  blue. 

His  creed ! — what  boots  it — caste,  or  dm? 
His  open  Irish  nature 's  gone  ; 
For  he,  to  nurse  his  secret  plan. 
Would  hide  from  God  as  well  as  man. 

**  Your  father  sprang  from  Irish  soil, 
And  owned  an  Irish  heart  as  true 
As  ever  yearned  to  task  and  toil. 
The  way  an  Irish  heart  should  do. 
To  cut  our  country's  fetters  through  ; 
But,  dearly  as  he  wished  them  gone. 
The  party  emblem  never  shone 
His  blessed  bosom  deigned  to  don— 
Ah !  well  he  knew  'twould  rust  them  on. 

**  Alas !  to  see  some  flower,  or  weed. 
O'er  reason  reign  in  boast  and  blot, 
Less  emblem  of  a  cause  or  creed 
Than  foolish  hate  for — this  or  that : 
He  loves — he  hates  he  knows  not  what — 
The  heartless,  soulless,  party  man — 
The  worse  than  maniac  party  man — 
To  bloodshed,  blind-led,  crashing  on — 
His  hearth's — his  creed's — his  country's  ban. 

**  They  battled  one  day  near  our  cot ; 

And,  while  for  peace  your  father  toiled. 
From  'mongst  them  dashed  the  murd'rons  shot. 
That  left  your  mother  widowed,  wild. 
And  you,  my  bird,  an  orphan  child. 
Ah  !  ye  who  make  our  green  Canaan 
The  burning  couch  of  creed  and  clan — 
A  thing  to  mock — to  shun — to  ban — 
Know — thousand-tongued's  the  blood  of  man  T* 
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The  moon  grew  pale,  and,  like  a  pearl, 

Sat  in  the  rosy  ring  of  dawn, 
While  I  arose,  a  weeping  girl, 
And  kissed  my  mother,  worn  and  wan ; 
And,  while  her  Hps  mine  lingered  on, 
I  whispered — "  Oh  !  the  party  man, 
Ood  guard  me  &om  the  party  man. 
For,  to  the  heart-strings  of  our  land, 
Each  party-fool's  a  foeman's  hrand !  '* 


» ♦  t 


K  E  N  B  H  A  N. 

Ood's  breath  alonely  Hnks  with  earth  and  lives. 

Ail  else  must  pass,  or  perish — only  that 

Has  an  abiding  place  below.    All  else 

Must  perish,  pass,  or  change,  or  at  the  best. 

Like  hght,  but  come  and  go.     God's  will  be  done  t 

Man  comes  and  goes,  but  comcth  not  again 

To  mend  the  mould'ring  tower  or  crumbling  wall 

He  reared  with  mind  and  muscle's  might,  while  yet 

He  balanced  tip-toe  on  the  hair-breadth  bridge 

Where  separates  this  Httle  Island— Time — 

From  that  vast  Continent — Eternity. 

He  writes  his  name  and  deeds  on  rocks  ;  Ha,  ha  t 

The  white  Upped  waters  kiss  the  rocks  away  ! 

Eenbhan  is  desolate !    It^  castle  walls — 

Its  massive  keeps  and  towers  the  nibbling  years 

Have  wasted.    All  is  gone,  save  where  yon  lines 

Of  taller  verdure  veil  with  tawny  tips 

Some  more  enduring  fragment  of  the  first 

Laid  moss.    Kenbhan — Kenbhan  is  desolate  ! 

Around  the  warrior's  hearth  and  through  the  long, 

Coarse,  narrow-bladed  grass  that  wraps  his  halls, 

Like  tell-tale  life-stains  of  the  past,  arise 

The  lonely  sea-pink's  wiry-tufted  flower  I 

Where  revelled,  sang  or  slept,  the  man  whose  arm 

Was  trained  to  slay — ^where  rang  his  chant  of  deaths 
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Where  clanged  and  clashed  his  armour,  axe  and  s| 
Behold  the  bleating  sheep  and  browsing  kine  1 
The  brave  have  vanished  1    Be  it  so !    No  more 
May  Might,  with  mailed  heart  and  iron  heel. 
Have  power  to  drown  the  still  small  cry  of  Bight, 
Till  each  yoong  eagle  of  the  coast  grow  strong 
And  haughty,  as  of  yore,  upon  the  blood — 
The  purest,  noblest  blood,  that  warmed  the  isles. 
Eenbhan — Eenbhan,  thou'rt  desolate  !    But,  ah. 
Give  me  the  shining  sea,  the  chalky  crag — 
The  waste — the  solitude  —so  be  that  Peace, 
As  here,  be  still  High  Priestess  of  the  scene. 
Ood  willeth  peace  on  earth — God's  will  be  done  f 


THE      SEA. 

In  rest  or  rage,  beyond  all  earthly  things 
That,  moving  mirror,  not  the  Incarnate  Love, 
Salt  Sea,  I  love  thee  and  thy  waves,  whether 
In  shattered  pomp  and  idly  wasted  power 
They  melt  amongst  the  wallowing  mass,  or  rash 
All  wild*ringly  sublime,  in  creamy  clouds, 
With  low- voiced  thunders  charged,  to  hurl  their  wi 
Upon  the  patient  rock^-or  by  its  base. 
As  here,  they  fret  and  quiver  in  their  sleep 
Like  some  young  orphan's  Hps  that  dream 
Of  kisses  &esh  and  odorous  of  God. 
Here  would  I  hve,  and  love,  and  look  around, 
Where  aU  is  wildly  beauteous  as  thine  own 
Broad  breast  of  foamy  flake  and  beaming  blue. 
Here  would  I  sit  while  Fancy  trims  her  lamp 
Of  many  hues,  and  gray  Tradition  from 
Her  Hails  of  Cloud  adds  dreamily  her  store, 
Till  every  shadow  lingering  round  Kenbhan, 
That  lone  rock  sternly  treads,  arrayed  in  Aeah 
And  blood,  full  charged  with  life  and  soul. 

Ah !  who 
.O'er  this,  our  castellated  coast  hath  walked, 
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'Mid  chasm,  and  crag,  with  ruins  stark  and  hoar, 
All  thickly  sprinkled,  as  we've  seen  with  clouds, 
A  spring-day  sky,  and  felt  not,  that  amidst 
A  nation's  tombs  he  trod — the  tombs — the  types 
Of  power  and  of  a  race  who,  with  their  long 
Dark  lines  of  wintry  woes  and  withering  faults, 
Possessed  a  summer-burst  of  flowering  soul, 
That  we,  with  all  our  vaunting,  lack  to-day. 


!♦  I 


I'LL  NEVER  TAKE  HIM  NOW. 

I  HEARD  her  name  a  thousand  times, 

And  heard  it  with  a  smile. 
But  never  saw  her  shade  my  sun 

Till  at  her  father's  stile. 
And  oh !  may  Heaven  keep  my  mind  ! 

That  sight  made  seeing  dim. 
For  who — above  all  human  kind — 
Could  dream  of  such  in  him. 
Could  I  think  to  take  him  now  9 
No !  I'll  never  take  him  now ! 

Might  the  curses  of  her  broken  heart 
Not  cloud  my  brightest  brow  ? 

Oh !  mine,  oh  !  mine  's  the  bitter  part — 
I  cannot  take  him  now ! 

I've  never  slept,  but  sighed  and  wept 

This  weary  week  and  more  ; 
I've  wrought  and  thought  and  wrung  my  heart 

Till  all  was  sick  and  sore, 
With  thinking  on  that  bursting  sigh 

And  how  her  forehead  fell ; 
I  know  she  loves  him — so  do  I, 
And  maybe  twice  as  well. 
But  I'll  never  take  him  now ; 
No,  I'll  never  take  him  now — 

For  she  might  have  a  bUghted  soul 
And  he  a  broken  vow; 
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I'll  wash  my  fingers  of  the  whole — 
I'll  never  take  him  now ! 

It  isn't  but  I  think  I  am 

Deserving  more  than  she — 
It  isn't  that  I  think  his  love 

Would  ever  change  to  me  ; 
But  ooold  I  see  her  bear  her  blame 

Before  my  very  eye, 
And  maybe  pause  to  ourse  his  name 
When  stealing  weeping  by. 

Oh  I  I'll  never  take  him  now — 
No,  I'll  never  take  him  now  ; 

I'll  live— I'll  die— I'll  range  the  world- 
Whatever  God  allow — 

But  were  each  hair  with  jewels  curled, 
I'd  never  take  him  now ! 


I  ♦» 


A    BLESSING. 

Star  of  thy  mother's  eye  I 
King  of  thy  father's  joy  I 
Sweet  Httle  baby  boy  I 

Wilt  thou  in  patience  hear — 
Amidst  the  close  caressing 

Of  those  who  love  thee  dear — 
The  minstrel  breathe  a  blessing 
Upon  thine  infant  ear  ? 
And  may  the  Hand  that  formed 
Thee,  beauteous  as  thou  art — 
The  Living  Truth  that  warmed 
The  wavelets  of  thy  heart — 
Guide  thee  to  act  thy  part 
As  selfless — as  sincere  I 

For  thee  I'd  ask  nor  aim 
The  power,  wealth,  or  fame. 
Beyond  thy  worth  to  claim 
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Or  wisdom  to  endure  ; 
But,  may  the  King  of  Heaven 

To  thee  a  path  ensure, 
Whence  want  be  ever  driven, 
Lest  dreader  evils  lure ; 

Not  dark,  nor  yet  too  bright. 

That  when  thy  walk  be  done, 
Thy  soul  may  be  as  white 
As  when  'twas  first  begun — 
For  walking  much  in  sun 
Loaves  whiteness  insecure. 

With  symmetry  of  form, 
With  iron  nerve  and  arm. 
With  health  robust  and  warm, 
Be  chastening  alloy ; 
A  heart  of  holy  feeling 

For  mankind  low  and  high ; 
A  soul  to  God  appealing 
In  misery  and  joy  ; 
A  nerve  to  brave  the  worst 

When  Honour  points  before  ; 
A  faith  to  count  accurst 
The  tempter  at  thy  door, 
And  grace  o*er  sin  to  soar. 
Be  thine,  sweet  baby  boy  ! 

And  I  would  ask  for  thee 
An  eye  that  yearns  to  see 
Each  beauteous  mystery 

The  God  of  Nature  sends, 
With  light  to  hallow  solely 
What  to  His  glory  tends ; 
And  Reason,  bowing  lowly, 
Where'er  her  footing  ends  : 

The  humblest  leaf  may  light 
A  lamp  within  the  mind — 
The  humblest  leaf  may  blight 
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What  Heaven  hath  designed 
To  bloom  amongst  its  kind 
When  earth  with  ashes  blends. 


But  though  thy  soul  admire 
Those  cloven  tongues  of  fire, 
f  They  paint  around  the  lyre 

Like  glowing  glory-rain. 
The  wing  of  mercy  shield  thee 

From  song's  bewildering  chain, 
For  should  it  honours  yield  thee. 
Its  first — its  last,  is  pain. 
The  noblest  ever  sang  song 

Met  blame  his  first  reward. 
But,  save  in  finding  tongue 
For  feeling,  he  the  bard, 
For  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
Heart-feeling's  not  in  vain. 

Nor  Song  were  so  unblest, 
Dare  Nature  stand  confest. 
With  honest,  open  breast, 

And  own  the  seed  she  bore  ; 
But  save  she  shew  a  bower, 

Bedewed  with  sweat  and  gore. 
Till  every  shrub  and  flower 
Bear  Californian  ore. 
By  each  base,  brainless  slave — 

Whose  creed — whose  god  is  gain ; 
But  who,  so  much  the  knave, 
Can  cheat  the  felon's  chain — 
She's  branded  as  insane 
With  all  her  spirit  lore. 

Oh,  thus,  thou  blessed  one, 
Howe'er  the  soul  o'er-run, 
The  minstrel's  pathway  shun. 

By  martyrs'  feet  so  trod, 
Whose  prints,  though  burning  letters. 

That  show  each  thought  of  God, 
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Bear  flowers  that  be  fetters 
On  Labour's  sterner  sod : 
But  other  paths  appear 

On  -which,  if  them  thou  find, 
Although  they  may  not  rear 
A  rose-tree  through  thy  mind, 
Thou  mayest  aid  thy  kind 
'Neath  many  a  weary  load. 

And  ever  may  the  powers, 
Which  sheet  this  earth  of  ours, 
With  diverse  Hghts  and  flowers, 
Upon  thy  soul  impress, 
That  meekness  to  each  being — 

That  grief  o'er  all  distress, 
Which  claim  with  the  All-seeing 
A  kindred  zeal  to  bless  : 
Contempt  of  Hving  thing, 
Doth  in  itself  contain, 
A  self-envenom'd  sting, 

That  bHghts  its  owner's  brain. 

While  God  himseK  's  his  gain 

Who  maketh  mis'ry  less. 

And  may  the  King  of  kings 

Weave  with  thy  young  heart-strings. 

Above  all  other  things. 

Save  how  thy  soul  may  stand, 
A  love — yea,  a  devotion, 

For  thy  dear  motherland. 
The  green  heart  of  the  ocean — 
The  beautiful — the  banned. 
The  worn  by  native  fraud — 

By  bigot  zeal  and  sway. 
Oh  1  may  she,  next  to  Ood, 
Be  thiiie  by  night — ^by  day — 
Till  righted  when  she  may, 
She  bless  thine  aiding  hand ! 
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Be  all  thy  spirit^s  food, 
God's  glory  and  her  good, 
Till  calmed  her  fevered  blood, 

And  drowned  each  factions  coal 
That  wastes  the  soul  within  her, 

That  bars  her  from  the  goal 
United  loves  could  win  her, 
Till  judgment  thunders  roll. 
Through  honour,  blame  or  ban, 
Be  such  thy  might's  employ, 
And  every  truthful  man 
Beneath  the  holy  sky 
Shall  bless  thee,  baby  boy, 
As  I've  done  from  my  soul ! 


t  ♦* 


KATHLEEN  BAN  ADAIR. 

The  battle-blood  of  Antrim 

Had  not  dried  on  Freedom's  shroud. 
And  the  rosy  ray  of  morning 

Was  but  struggling  through  the  cloud; 
When,  with  lightning  foot  and  deathly  cheek. 

And  wildly- waving  hair. 
O'er  grass  and  dew,  scarce  breathing,  flew 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

Behind,  her  native  Antrim 

In  a  reeking  ruin  Hes  ; 
Before  her,  like  a  silvery  path, 

Kells*  sleeping  waters  rise  : 
And  many  a  pointed  shrub  has  pierced 

Those  feet  so  white  and  bare  ; 
But  oh,  thy  heart  is  deeper  rent. 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair  1 

And  Kathleen's  heart,  but  one  week  since, 

Was  like  a  harvest  mom, 
When  hope  and  joy  are  kneeling 

Bound  the  sheaf  of  yellow  com : 
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But  Where's  the  bloom  then  made  her  cheek 

So  ripe,  so  richly  fair  ? 
Thy  stricken  heart  has  fed  on  it, 

Yoong  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

And  now  she  gains  a  thicket. 

Where  the  sloe  and  hazel  rise ; 
But  why  those  shrieking  whispers, 

Like  a  rush  of  worded  sighs  ? 
Ah,  low  and  lonely  bleeding, 

Lies  a  wounded  patriot  there  ; 
And  every  pang  of  his  is  thine. 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair  ! 

"  I  see  them — oh,  I  see  them, 

Li  their  fearful  red  array  ; 
The  yeomen,  love  I  the  yeomen  come — 

Arise  I  away,  away  ! 
I  know,  I  know  they  mean  to  track 

My  lion  to  his  lair ; 
Ah,  save  thy  life  1  ah,  save  it. 

For  thy  Kathleen  ban  Adair  I" 

"  May  heaven  shield  thee,  Kathleen, 

When  my  soul  has  gone  to  rest ; 
May  comfort  rear  her  temple 

In  thy  pure  and  faithful  breast  : 
But  fly  them— oh  !  to  fly  them 

Like  a  bleeding,  hunted  hare  ; 
No  !  not  to  free  dear  Erin 

For  my  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

"  I  loved — I  love  thee,  Kathleen, 

In  my  bosom's  warmest  core  ; 
But  Erin,  oh,  my  Erin, 

I  have  loved  thee  even  more  ; 
And  death,  I  feared  him  little. 

When  I  drove  him  through  their  square, 
Nor  now,  though  eating  at  my  heart, 

My  Kathleen  ban  Adair  1" 
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With  trembling  hand  his  blade  he  grasped. 

Yet  dark  with  spoiler's  blood  ; 
And  then,  as  though  with  dying  bound. 

Once  more  erect  he  stood  ; 
Bat  scarcely  had  he  kissed  thai  cheek. 

So  pale,  so  purely  fair, 
When  flashed  their  bayonets  round  him 

And  his  Kathleen  ban  Adair  ! 

Then  up  arose  his  trembling. 

Yet  his  dreaded  hero's  hand ; 
And  up  arose,  in  struggling  sounds. 

His  cheer  for  motherland  : 
A  thrust — a  rush — their  foremost  falls : 

But  ah.  Sweet  Mercy  ! — there  ! 
Thy  lover's  quivering  at  thy  feet. 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair ! 

Bat,  wretched  men,  what  recked  he  then 

Your  heartless  taunts  and  blows. 
When  from  his  lacerated  heart 

Ten  dripping  bayonets  rose  ? 
And  maiden,  thou  with  frantic  hands^ 

What  boots  it  kneeling  there  ? 
To  fling  the  winds  thy  yellow  looks. 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

Oh,  what  were  sighs,  or  shrieks,  or  swooiis. 

But  shadows  of  the  rest, 
When  torn  was  frantic  Kathleen 

From  the  slaughtered  hero's  breast  : 
And  hardly  had  his  last-heaved  sigh 

Grown  cold  upon  the  air. 
When  oh !  of  all  but  life  they  robbed 

Young  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

But  whither  now  does  Kathleen  fly  f 

Already  is  she  gone ; 
Thy  water,  Kells,  looks  tempting  fiur, 

And  thither  speeds  she  on. 
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A  moment  on  its  blooming  banks 
She  kneels  in  hurried  prayer ; 

Now  in  its  wave  she  finds  a  grave — 
Poor  Kathleen  ban  Adair  1 


I  #  I 


MY  KALLAGH  DHU  ASTHORE. 

Again  the  flowery  feet  of  June 

Have  tracked  our  cottage  side  ; 
And  o'er  the  waves  the  timid  moon 

Steals,  smiling  like  a  bride  : 
But  what  were  June  or  flowers  to  me, 

Or  waves,  or  moon,  or  more. 
If  evening  came  and  brought  not  thee, 

My  £allagh  dhu  asthore ! 

Let  others  prize  their  lordly  lands, 

And  sceptres  gemmed  with  blood ; 
More  dear  to  me  the  honest  hands 

That  earn  my  babes  their  food : 
And  little  reck  we  queens  or  kings 

When  daily  labour's  o'er  ; 
And  by  the  evening  embers  sings 

My  Eallagh  dhu  asthore. 

And  when  he  sings,  his  every  song 

Is  sacred  freedom's  own : 
And  like  his  voice  his  arm  is  strong, 

For  labour  nursed  the  bone  : 
And  then  his  step,  and  such  an  eye  ! 

Ah,  fancy !  touch  no  more ; 
My  spirit  swims,  in  holy  joy, 

O'er  Eallagh  dhu  asthore ! 

His  voice  is  firm,  his  knee  is  proud 
When  pomp's  imperious  tone 

Would  have  Uie  free-bom  spirit  bowed, 
That  right  should  bow  idone ; 
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For  well  does  Kallagh  know  his  due, 

Nor  ever  seeks  he  more  ; 
.Would  heaven  mankind  were  all  like  you, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  I 

And  Kallagh  is  an  Irishman 

In  sinew,  soul,  or  bone  ; 
Not  e'en  the  veins  of  old  SHeveban 

Are  purer  than  his  own  : 
The  wing  of  woe  has  swept  our  skies, 

The  foreign  foe  our  shore, 
But  stain  or  change  thy  race  defies, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  ! 

What  wonder,  then,  each  word  he  said 

Fell  o*er  my  maiden  day. 
Like  breathings  o'er  the  cradle  bed 

Where  mothers  kiss  and  pray  ; 
Though  dear  your  form,  your  cheek,  and  eye, 

I  loved  those  virtues  more. 
Whose  bloom  nor  ills  nor  years  destroy. 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  ! 

Oh  could  this  heart,  this  throbbing  thing, 

Be  made  a  regal  chair, 
I'd  rend  its  every  swelling  string. 

To  seat  you,  Kallagh,  there  ; 
And  oh,  if  honest  worth  alone 

The  kingly  bauble  bore. 
No  slave  wert  thou,  my  blood,  my  bone, 

My  Kallagh  dhu  asthore  !  • 


MY    ULICK. 

My  Ulick  is  sturdy  and  strong. 
And  light  is  his  foot  on  the  heather  ; 

And  truth  has  been  wed  to  his  tongue 
Since  first  we  were  talking  together : 
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And  though  he  is  lord  of  no  lands, 

Nor  castle,  nor  cattle,  nor  dairy. 
My  boy  has  his  health  and  his  hands, 

And  a  heart- load  of  love  for  his  Mary ; 
And  what  should  a  maiden  wish  more  ? 

One  day  at  the  heel  of  the  eve, 

I  mind  it  was  snowing  and  blowing  ; 
My  mother  was  knitting,  I  b'heve. 

For  me,  I  was  singing  and  sewing ; 
My  father  the  **  news"  had  looked  o*er, 

And  there  he  sat  humming — **  We'll  wake  *em  I" 
When  UHck  stepped  in  at  the  door 

As  white  as  the  weather  could  make  him — 
Oh,  love  never  cooled  with  a  frost ! 

He  shook  the  snow  out  of  his  frieze, 

And  drew  up  a  chair  by  my  father  ; 
My  spirits  leaped  up  to  my  eyes. 

To  see  the  two  sitting  together : 
They  talked  of  our  Isle  and  her  wrongs. 

Till  both  were  as  mad  as  starvation  ; 
When  UHck  sung  three  or  four  songs. 

And  closed  with  **  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  /** 
Oh  !  UHck's  an  Irishman  still. 

My  father  caught  hold  of  his  hand. 

Their  hearts  melted  into  each  other  : 
While  tears  that  she  could  not  command, 

Broke  loose  from  the  eyes  of  my  mother  : 
**  Our  freedom  I'*  she  sighed,  **  wirrasthrue  1 

A  woman  can  say  Httle  in  it. 
But  had  it  to  come  by  you  two, 

I've  a  guess  of  the  way  we  would  win  it — 
*T would  not  be  by  weeping,  I'm  sure  I" 

And  UHck  can  think  as  a  man. 
And  speak  when  he  meets  a  deceiver  ; 

For  UHck  would  knuckle  to  none. 
For  sake  of  their  buttons  and  beaver  : 
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And  though  as  a  midsummer  night 
His  soul  is  as  mild,  if  ye  raise  it, 

He'll  make  ye  slip  out  of  his  Ught, 
Though  it  be  his  caiUn  that  says  it — 
Oh,  UHck,  there's  pith  in  your  arm  I 

He  told  me  that  night,  when  alone, 

He'd  scrape  up  a  trifle  togetlier, 
To  knock  up  a  hut  of  our  own, 

Or  furnish  a  **  Take"  if  I'd  rather : 
And  e*er  he  would  own  to  depart, 

His  Mary,  as  proud  as  a  lady, 
Confessed  she  would  give  him  her  heart — 

She  might  when  he  had  it  already. 
Oh,  Ulick's  the  light  of  my  eye  ! 


DAN  MacFEE. 

His  eye  was  blue,  his  brow  was  white. 

His  cheeks  like  maiden's  ripely  blushing  ; 
His  locks  like  waves  of  morning  Hght, 

From  heaven's  golden  fountain  gushing  : 
His  heart  was  young,  his  arm  was  strong, 

And  in  his  soul  was  Dan  the  hero  ; 
And  none  felt  more  his  country's  wrong. 
From  Cushendall  to  princely  Tara. 
For  Erin's  ills,  on  Antrim's  hills, 

"What  heahng  hopes  my  Dannie  cherished ; 
And  recreant  now  shall  Antrim  bow, 
And  own  her  soul  of  pride  has  perished. 

But  bold  of  thought  was  Dan  MacFee  : 

For  tyrants  all,  he  fancied  Heaven 
Had  but  permitted  here  till  we 

Our  bonds  had  felt,  and  wished  them  riven. 
And  he  who'd  shun  the  glorious  goal, 

vVhere  Hope  his  shattered  chains  stood  waving, 
Was  more,  he  said,  of  worthless  soul, 

Than  they  who  crushed  it  by  enslaving. 
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For  Erin's  ills,  on  Antrim's  hills, 

What  healing  hopes  my  Dannie  cherished ! 

And  Antrim  says  'tis  not  in  days, 

Nor  years,  nor  time,  to  prove  they've  perished  ! 

At  Whitehonse  shore  he  Ht  a  flame  ; 

At  Antrim  bridge  he  did  not  cower  ; 
At  Saintfleld  signed  he  Erin's  name. 

And  would  you  believe — he  wrote  it  **  power." 
But  bold  of  tongue  was  Dan  MacFee, 

For  bleeding  o'er  his  chieftain's  feather, 
He  sighed,  **  No  king  I — no  king  but  He 

Who  crowned  Slieve-dhu  with  curling  heather  !  " 
But  Whitehonse  shore  he  Hghts  no  more, 

For  by  his  grave  knelt  strangers  grieving ; 
And  yet  the  coal  that  flred  his  soul 

Keeps  countless  hearts  this  moment  heaving ! 


>  ♦  • 


BEYAN  BAN. 

The  hills  their  snowy  white  at  last 

Have  changed  to  gowns  of  glittering  green  ; 
And  I  this  while  have  changed  as  fast. 

For  oh,  I'm  not  the  girl  I've  been  : 
My  sister  hints  of  flaxen  hair, 

And  laughs,  and  calls  me  queen  of  woe  ; 
I'm  sure  these  curls  are  far  from  fair. 
What  can  she  mean  by  talking  so  ? 
I  do  not  love — oh,  no  I  don't ! 
Yet  for  the  world  I  could  not  say 
What  makes  this  heart — a  shame  upon't ! 
Keep  heaving,  heaving,  night  and  day. 

I  rose  this  morn  at  early  dawn. 

To  let  my  washing  get  the  dew  ; 
When  who  came  up  but  Bryan  Ban, 

Saying,  **  Sleepless  Brideen,  is  it  you  ? 
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You've  ta*en  a  life — I  know  it,  Brid  ; 

Hard  for  you,  girl,  to  rest  in  bed  !" 
I  think  I  frowned — I'm  sure  I  did, 

For  Bryan  turned  away  his  head. 
I  do  not  love — oh  no,  I  don't ! 

I  tried  to  go — I  tried  to  speak — 

But  try  was  all— I  could  no  more ; 
I  drew  the  ringlets  o'er  my  cheek 

To  hide  the  burning  red  it  bore. 
Then  round  my  waist  his  arm  he  flung. 

And  said  so  sweetly,  **  Not  yet  gone  !" 
That  for  my  life  my  stupid  tongue 

Could  only  say — "  Ah,  Bryan  Ban  !" 
But  do  I  love  ?    I'm  sure  I  don't. 

And  Bryan  Ban  has  locks  like  light. 

And  eyes  that  shame  the  water  clear ; 
And  meet  him  morn,  or  noon,  or  night. 

There's  still  a  word  you'd  like  to  hear : 
For  his  is  not  the  muddy  mind 

That  guides  the  craven's  heart  and  hand ; 
And  Bryan  loves  all  human  kind. 

Unless  the  wrongers  of  our  land. 
But  do  I  love  ?    I  surely  don't ! 

To  dream  of  love,  and  I  so  young, 

I  know  would  grieve  my  mother  sore ; 
Not  yet  sixteen  I  she  might  be  wrong — 

I  rather  think  I'm  something  more. 
But  let  that  pass,  if  Bryan  wait 
Till  I  look  round  a  year  or  so, 
I  may  be  brought  to  love  him  yet — 
I  mean  for  anything  I  know  I 
I  do  not  love  !  I  think  I  don't ! 

But  this  I  know,  from  dark  till  dawn. 
This  heaving  heart,  the  sorrow  on't ! 
Has  ne'er  a  thought  but  Bryan  Ban  t 
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CLOUGH-DHUINE-AUGHY. 

INBCBIBSD  TO  MT  DEAB  FBIEXD,  JAMES   M'KOWBN, 

In  eontidtfoHon  of  lk«  §nthuaiattie  utiwtation  in  which  he  hold*  ihi  trmdUitnart 

legends  of  hit  country. 

ConT«nieBt  to  the  Till«e«  of  Olongh,  says  the  legend,  in  the  lover  part  of  the 
CooBly  Antrim,  stood  at  one  time  a  large  circular  stone,  known  |for  maaj  milea 
round  that  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  **  Cloogh-dhnine-anghy ;"  and  potionring 
not  only  the  power  of  foretelling  evente,  but  also  of  declaring  the  exact  spot  where 
stolen  or  missing  property  oonld  be  found.  Many  and  amusing  are  the  anecdotes 
related  by  the  peasantry  concerning  it,  from  amongst  which  the  writer  has  selaelad 
the  following,  not  only  for  its  brcTity,  but  because  it  speaks  the  eharacttf  of  its . 
own  times,  much  better,  perhaps,  than  anything  he  could  say  on  the  subject : — 
**An  old  man,  with  hasty  feet  and  an  anxious  heart,  came  to  Olough-dhoine  to 
inquire  after  a  mare  which  he  had  lost,  but  being  too  impatient  to  go  the  third 
time  round  it — an  obserrance  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a  clear  and  oomprehen- 
^▼e  answer— he  halted  at  the  second  turn,  and  received  the  following  reply,  which 
was  giTsn  in  a  tone  of  Toice  that  said  vary  Uttle  for  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  Tsuy  hard-hearted  prophet:  *01d  man,  with  the  bald  head  and  scandalous 
tongue,  your  mare  is  at  the  bog  below,  and  has  lost  her  foaL' " 

Young  Norah  had  cheeks  were  so  ripe  and  so  red, 

You'd    have  thought    they  were  roses   just    peepmg 
through  snow ; 

And  sure  such  two  eyes  never  shone  in  a  head — 
As  bright  as  the  sun  and  as  black  as  a  crow. 

And  a  lip  had  young  Norah,  or  rather  a  pair, 

With  a  tinge,  through  the  world,  like  the  eyelids  of  mom ; 

And  then  when  she  smiled,  had  you  not  taken  care, 
She  was  down  on  your  heart,  like  the  slap  of  a  thorn. 

And  Norah  had  loters,  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  pick  of  Glenrevel  and  Magherabwee  ; 
But  her  heart  was  as  cold  as  the  wind  in  a  door, 

To  them  all,  but  young  laughing-eyed  Cormac  Magee. 

And  Oormao  was  comely  in  figure  and  face. 

With  a  heart  like  a  babe's,  though  as  stout  as  a  tree ; 

And  at  wrestle,  or  dance,  or  the  leap,  or  the  race. 

Oh,  the  winds  oould   but    creep  with  you,  Oormac 
Magee. 
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Now,  warm  out  of  sleep,  over  Umberban's  bowers, 
Young  morning  peeped  out  from  his  windows  of  flame. 

To  call  home  the  dew  and  awaken  the  flowers, 
But  two  of  earth's  purest  were  up  when  he  oame. 

And  the  yellow  ray  danced  with  the  turf-cutting  spade. 
That  kept  time  to  the  laugh  of  young  Cormac  Magee  ; 

For  his  soul  seemed  to  sing  in  the  smile  of  the  maid — 
Oh,  how  dark  were  I  wanting  you,  Norah  Machree  I 

And  he  whispers  :  **  Now,  Norah,  ye  imp  of  my  heart ! 

Won't  you  meet  me  in  Clough  on  the  gooseberry  fair  ?" 
**  Is  it  meet  ye  !"  said  Norah,  her  face  turned  apart ; 

**And  till  all  would  be  near  over  you  wouldn*t  be 
there." 

**  And  is  it  your  Cormac  would  speak  to  deceive  ? 

Well  now,  by  a  word  we  can  settle  it  all ; 
Will  you  wager  a  kiss,  and  the  sweetest  you  have, 

That  my  hand  won't  be  first  on  the  garrison  wall  ?'* 

Young  Norah  looked  up,  and  young  Norah  looked  down, 
Ay,  and  thrice  she  essayed  ere  she  ventured  to  speak. 

While  her  Httle  hand  curtained  an  ill-managed  frown, 
Deeply  dipped  in  the  dimples  that  brightened    her 
cheek. 

**And  is  it  you,  Cormac,  would  trifle  it  so  ? 

And  you'd  have  me  to  wager  what  is  not  my  own ; 
Sure  I  have  not  a  kiss  in  the  world,  you  should  know. 

That  has  not  been  promised  to  Shemus  M'Eeown.*' 

Now  words  are  but  wind,  though  the  wind  is  not  words. 
And  Cormac  grew  pale  as  she  filtered  them  forth  ; 

For  they  entered  his  heart,  and  they  sung  through  its 
chords. 
Like  that  life-eating  minstrel,  the  blast  of  the  north  1 

And  his  cheek  sought  a  rest  on  the  top  of  his  spade, 
Where  all  mutely  he  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 

Till  he  tossed  off  a  tear,  tliat  a  thousand  things  said, 
With  a  warmth  which  avowed  they  were  bitterly  trae. 
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**  Ah,  Norah  !  ah,  Norali !  aud  was  it  for  this 

That  I've  wept,  when  the  mists  hid  your  home  from  my 
view? 

Gonld  your  hp  have  been  warm  with  a  poor  boddagh*s  kiss, 
When  Cormac  was  thinking  of  angels  and  yon  ? 

"  It  was  not  your  Shemus,  the  manly  thing  said, 
When  we  talked  of  the  bog  yester  eve  at  the  door ; 

And  the  boys  said  they'd  come,  every  man  with  his  spade, 
As  Norah  was  young,  and  her  father  was  poor. 

"  It  was  Cormac — a-cushla  I  who  said,  with  a  hush, 
That  if  heaven  would  health  and  a  sunny  day  send, 

Not  a  star  should  play  wink  in  the  face  of  Slieverush, 
Till  himself  would  iiave  raised  every  clod  on  its  end. 

*'  Cold  Skerry  has  rocks,  ay,  and  rock-hearted  maids, 
tiUveneenneigh  has  its  clouds  of  the  dark- walking  dew ; 

And  I'd  rather  be  found  in  its  false  feather-beds'^' 

Than  be  one  moment  longer,  false  Norah,  with  you  !'* 

You  have  seen  how  morn  sickens  when  musty  old  night 
bhakes  his  last  shattered  cloud  full  of  spite  o'er  its 
dawn ; 

But  ye  saw  not  the  eye,  so  love-botheringly  bright, 
That  sickened,  when  Norah  found  Cormac  was  gone. 

Nor  heard  ye  the  swell  of  her  heart- sweeping  shriek, 
As  it  rose,  wrung,  and  trembled  in  withering  woe  ; 

Nor  saw  ye  the  tear,  nor  the  grief- smitten  cheek, 
That  rivalled  in  paleness  her  bosom  of  snow. 

But  he's  gone — ay,  he's  gone,  and  no  sunbeam  as  fleet ; 

Show  the  snow  of  your  cheeks  to  the  rocks  of  Kurkee ; 
For  they'll  come,  weeping  girl,  and  he  down  at  your  feet, 

Ere  you  turn  for  one  moment,  young  Cormac  Magee. 

Twice  since  has'  the  moon  worn  herself  to  a  shade, 
But  morning  or  evening  no  Cormac  appears  ; 

And  Autumn  and  Norah  have  sprinkled  the  glade. 
The  first  with  her  leaves  and  the  last  with  her  tears. 


•QoAgmirea,  by  the  pMUMatry  termed  feather-beds. 
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Bat  whose  is  the  foot  slides  the  foam  from  the  rill, 
Where    the    iron-browed   tower  the  mist's    firowning 
through  ; 

Ha !  yellow-haired  morning  peeps  over  the  hill, 
As  if  to  declare,  altered  Norah,  'tis  you. 

**  And  so  plain  as  I  saw  him  last  night  !*'  she  exclaims, 
*'  Plucking  ccneahhan  tufts  for  the  young  pigeons*  nest ; 

But  oh,  wirrasthrue  !  there  is  little  in  dreams — 
It  is  Clough-dhuine-aughy  must  teU  me  the  rest." 

And  Clough-dhuine  -aughy,  the  mystical  stone, 
That  stern  rocky  prophet,  whose  murmur  is  imth, 

Can  only  be  questioned  at  morn,  and  alone — 
But  sweet  are  its  whispers  to  virtue  and  youth. 

And  as  white  and  as  light  as  the  snow  tips  the  grass, 
Are  her  feet,  stealing  over  the  heather  and  dew  ; 

For  thrice  round  the  gray  stony  seer  she  must  pasSy 
Ere,  Cormac,  one  word  can  be  uttered  of  you. 

It  is  done — she  has  paused— ^oh,  the  world  for  some  aid  I 
See  !  her  breath  comes  and  goes,  Hke  a  babe's  on  the 
knee: 

And  she  spoke,  or  an  angel  instead  of  her  said, 

**  Dear  Clough-dhuine-aughy,  where's  Cormao  Magee  ?** 

Like  the  sigh  that  a  seraph,  heart-teeming  with  joy, 
Might  have  breathed  through  his  harp  when  its  num- 
bers ran  sweet. 

Sailed  a  voice  o'er  her  ear,  **  Ah,  a-cushla!  he's  nigh. 
For  he  Ues  in  the  clay,  not  a  perch  fi'om  your  feet  l" 

**  In  the  clay  !  in  the  clay  !  are  you  gone  evermore  ? 

Wirra  Cormac !  oh  !  Cormac  come,  come  at  my  call  I" 
And  she  sank  upon  something  that  whispered  "  Asthore  1" 

But  was  it  the  seer  ?  not  at  all — not  at  kll  I 

For  she  felt  a  warm  breast  heaving  under  her  brow, 
And  she  felt  o'er  her  cheek  swim  the  sweetest  of  sighs, 

And  she  heard  a  kind  voice  say — **  We  never  part  now ! 
But  Clough-dhuine-aughy  has  told  you  no  lies." 
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It  was  Oormao  himself — ^from  a  cave,  not  a  grave — 
And  he  said  he  had  listened  behind  the  black  thorn, 

When  she  told  Maurian  Moor  if  she  lived  she  would  have 
To  slip  towards  Glough  by  the  dawn  of  the  mom. 


I  ♦  I 


ONE  OF  THE  TWO. 

Oh,  the  banner  of  Ulster  is  blue, 

And  our  meadows  and  mountains  are  green ; 
And  our  hearts,  shall  we  say  they're  untrue. 

No,  no,  but  a  wandering  we've  been ! 
And  there's  one  heahng  thing  we  can  do. 

Join  the  shout  for  repeal  and  the  queen  ; 
And  a  banner  of  national  hue, 
Of  Erin's  own  emerald  hue. 
To  wave  over  the  brother-made  few ! 

Shall  we  frown  on  the  green  of  the  glen. 
That  enriches  our  hearts*  ruddy  spring  9 

No,  up  and  together,  hke  men  ! 

From  the  depths  of  your  glowing  souls  sing. 

We  are  sons  of  one  mother — oh,  then, 
It  would  not  be  the  blood-varnished  wing 

Of  a  foul  foreign  vulture  again. 

Seeking  red  from  our  slaughter  again,) 
at  should  flap  o'er  the  green  of  our  glen  ! 

Hold  each  creed  as  a  soul-saving  guest, 

And  your  knees  bow  in  prayer  where  ye  please ; 

If  the  spirit  but  kneel  in  the  breast. 
There  will  be  little  warring  o'er  knees  : 

For  of  altars  the  heart  makes  the  best. 
But  our  feuds  make  its  sacrifice  freeze, 

Ay,  and  even  religion  a  jest, 

A  foolish,  a  slave-making  jest, 

That  has  plumed  the  proud  foreigner's  crest ! 


liM 
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Oh,  the  ice  from  your  stem  bosoms  fling, 

As  the  sons  of  one  mother  should  do  : 
And  the  roof-tree  of  heaven  shall  ring 

With  our  shouts  for  the  **  banner  of  blue ;" 
And  our  hearts  to  each  other  shall  cling. 

And  we*ll  make  a  band  fearless  and  true  : 
Oh,  brothers !  that  one  holy  thing — 
That  chain-breaking,  man-making  thing. 
And  the  soul  of  young  Erin  shall  sing  I 

Then  hurrah  for  the  green  of  the  glen ! 

And  sing  **  oh,  for  the  banner  of  blue  I" 
And  hurraJi  for  the  hearts  of  the  men. 

Who  would  toil  to  make  one  of  the  two ; 
And  to  raise  it  as  proudly  as  when 

In  the  noon-blaze  of  freedom  both  flew  I 
And  hurrah  for  the  spirit  lived  then  I 
The  chain-spurning  soul  that  lived  then  I 
Shout,  shout,  till  it  quickens  again  I 


• » » 


IRISH  FRIEZE. 

'Tis  not  the  coat,  'tis  not  its  hue. 
Its  texture,  cut,  or  red,  or  blue. 

The  might  of  mind  can  show, 
Or  tell  the  deeds  the  arm  can  do 

For  mankind's  weal  or  woe  : 
'Tis  not  the  brightest  gleaming  brand 
That  marks  the  truest,  bravest  hand. 
When  slaves  or  tyrants  take  their  stand 
To  save  or  sink  a  ruined  land  ; 

Oh,  no  !  believe  me,  no  ! 

Howe'er  the  gilding  hand  of  art 
May  varnish  each  unseemly  part. 

Or  deck  the  outward  bowl; 
That  wonder-working  thing,  the  heart, 

Or  makes  or  mars  the  whole  : 
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For  who  the  foamy  mountain  sees, 
When  all  unmarshalled  by  the  breeze, 
The  warrior  billow  rests  at  ease  ; 
And  80,  beneath  a  coat  of  frieze. 
May  rest  a  hero's  soul. 

*Twa8  motmtain  might  in  frieze  arrayed, 
That  firidt  and  last,  on  death's  parade, 

In  Erin's  cause  was  seen  ; 
Till  even  vict'ry  turned  dismayed 

From  ruin's  reeking  sheen  : 
And  witness  mute,  but  proudly  true. 
To  this  our  island  o'er  we  view. 
In  moimds  of  niore  than  verdure's  hue, 
With  brighter  flowerets  glancing  through 

That  foe-blood  nourish'd  green  ! 

Oh  1  bold  and  true  of  heart  and  hand. 
When  vengeance  whirled  her  dripping  brand. 

And  tyrants  sought  their  knees  ; 
And  flags  and  shouts  for  fatherland 

Electrified  the  breeze ; 
*Twa8  rustic  chiefs  that  foremost  led 
The  foremost  feet  where  foemen  fled ; 
And  oh  !  may  heaven  be  their  bed, 
Who  thus  have  fought,  and  thus  have  bled 

In  coats  of  Irish  frieze  ! 


I  »  « 


THE  MINSTREL  OF  MALLOW.* 

Oh  !  truest  when  tried 

Was  the  minstrel  of  Mallow ; 
Our  beacon,  our  pride. 
Was  the  minstrel  of  Mallow : 
at  Erin  weeps  wild  over  high  place  and  hollow, 
or  shrouded  and  cold  is  her  Minstrel  of  Mallow ; 


•  Thomas  Datz«,  "  our  guide  uid  our  prophet"— he  who  gare  to  IreUnd  a  new 
tnMun,  aad  pound  Um  iMt  drop  of  hia  yooog  heart  on  the  altar  of  her  regener- 
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Woop,  woop  for  tlie  spirit  that,  lava-like,  cjanhing 
I  n  inuHio,  in  might,  and  in  brilliancy  flashing* 
ICtiHliod  forth  from  his  lyre  so  proadly,  so  fleetly — 
Ah,  who  Hliall  e'er  strike  it  to  touch  it  so  sweetfy  ? 
Hwoot  liarp  of  green  Erin,  how  changed  since  he  fonnd  thee! 
The  tourH  of  a  nation  that  then  hung  around  thee* 
liiko  death-tolling  bells  o'er  thy  sorrowing  wire, 
lie  changed  into  lamp-lights  of  freedom's  own  fire : 
lie  melted  the  hearts  of  the  frigid  and  frozen, 
'J*heu  roue  on  their  sighs  to  the  land  of  the  chosen. 

A  nation's  in  dole 

For  the  minstrel  of  Mallow ; 

Her  sunlight,  her  soul, 
Was  tlie  minstrel  of  Mallow  ! 
Oil,  fair  be  thy  visions,  and  bright  as  the  halo 
That  lives  in  thy  numbers,  sweet  minstrel  of  Ufdlow. 

As  day  in  the  sky 

O'er  the  minstrel  of  Mallow, 

A  far-seeing  eye 
Had  the  minstrel  of  Mallow : 
Ho  traced  out  a  track  that  the  true  man  shall  follow — 
Oh,  light  to  tlie  soul  of  the  minstrel  of  Mallow  I 
Proud,  proud  be  liis  name  in  his  country's  story. 
He  fell  not  in  battle,  yet  fell  for  her  glory. 
*Ti8  holy  to  sing  of  the  good  and  true-hearted — 
Tis  soothing  to  sing  how  the  Minstrel  departed  ; 
Look  ye  !  when  o'er  Mallow  the  wild  tempest  flieth, 
And  o'er  tlie  broad  blue  of  the  firmament  Ueth 
The  cloven-cloud  temples,  where  slumbered  the  thunder, 
The  spirit  they  cradled  hath  rent  them  asunder  : 
And  thus  hath  the  temple  of  clay  that  hath  perished 
Been  rent  by  the  might  of  the  hghtnings  it  cdierished, 

And  loving  and  young 

Was  the  minstrel  of  Mallow ; 

And  sweet  was  the  tongue 
Of  the  minstrel  of  Mallow  t 
He  tilled  and  he  toiled  at  the  heart  that  lay  fallow ; 
Oh,  fair  be  thy  harvest,  sweet  minstrel  of  Mallow ! 
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Then  make  ye  a  grave 
For  the  minstrel  of  Mallow, 

Where  brightly  may  wave 
O'er  the  minstrel  of  Mallow, 
ie  green  of  the  isle  that  his  heart  loved  to  hallow — 
L,  it  lived  in  the  soul  of  the  minstrel  of  Mallow  I 
I,  his  was  the  soul  for  a  nation  to  labour  ; 
I,  his  was  the  hand  for  the  harp  or  the  sabre, 
reet  light  of  the  lyre,  by  tyrants  undaunted, 
was  thee,  such  as  thee,  that  our  motherland  wanted ! 
id  bright  o'er  thy  grave  as  her  tearful  eye  flashes, 
ly  name  in  her  heart,  in  her  bosom  thine  ashes, 
le'U  teach  e'en  her  babes  to  look  proud  on  the  halo 
as  flung  round  her  head  by  the  minstrel  of  Mallow  ; 
U  Freedom's  pure  spirit,  in  heaven's  own  numbers, 
lall  sing  o'er  the  spot  where  her  gifted  one  slumbers. 

Oh,  fair  is  the  land 
Of  the  minstrel  of  Mallow ! 

A  fostering  hand 

Had  the  minstrel  of  Mallow : 
I  tilled  and  he  toiled  at  the  heart  that  lay  fallow ; 
j^ht,  light  to  thy  spirit,  sweet  minstrel  of  Mallow  I 


•  ♦> 


EIGHTY-TWO. 

HuBRAH  for  the  hills  of  our  own  greeu  land. 

Our  own  green  land ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hills  of  our  own  green  land. 

And  her  lakes  of  rolhng  blue  ! 
And  hurrah  for  the  hearts  of  her  gallant  band. 

Her  gallant  band ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hearts  of  her  gallant  band. 

The  fearless  and  the  true  1 
Whose  Hght,  whose  might  is  Erin's  own. 
In  soul,  in  heart,  in  blood  and  boue  ; 
Who  Uve  for  her  and  her  alone — 

The  club  of  Eighty-two ! 
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The  club,  the  club,  the  deathless  dub, 
The  club  of  Eighty-two ! 

Oh  should  our  foes 

By  force  propose 
This  ardour  to  subdue, 

May  every  hand 

Uplift  a  brand 
With  the  might  of  Eighty-two  / 

And  now  we're  told  of  English  wrath, 

Of  English  wrath ! 
And  now  we're  told  of  English  wrath, 

Let  cowards  fawn  and  fear  I 
For  we  have  walked  in  worse  than  death, 

In  worse  than  death, 
Ay,  we  have  walked  in  worse  than  death. 

For  many  a  bitter  year : 
And  should  the  threatened  tempest  burst. 
We  feel,  we  know  our  soil  has  nursed 
An  Irish  twiff^  and  none  the  worst, 
To  break  a  tyrant's  spear. 

A  clubf  a  club,  a  glorious  club^ 
The  CLUB  of  Eighty-two ! 
Oh  should  our  foes 
By  force  propose 
This  ardour  to  subdue, 
May  every  hand 
Uplift  a  brand 
With  the  might  of  Eighty-two  / 

Then  hurrah  for  the  club  of  Eighty-two, 

Of  Eighty-two  I 
Then  hurrah  for  the  club  of  Eighty-two, 

The  guardians  of  our  Isle  ! 
And  hurrah  for  the  hearts  or  green  or  blue, 

Or  green  or  blue ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hearts  or  green  or  blue, 
That  love  their  native  soil  I 
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Bat  dark  may  be  the  wretches'  hearth, 

Who  darkly  looks  on  his  native  earth, 

Or  slights  the  land  of  his  father's  birth 

For  a  tyrant's  frown  or  smile. 

Keep  from  the  club,  the  faithful  club, 
All  hearts  like  his  untrue : 

Then  sliould  your  foes 
Around  ye  close 
Your  ardour  to  subdue, 
Each  trusty  hand 
Shall  wield  a  brand 
With  the  might  of  Eiyhty-two  / 


THE  MAGIC  OF  ERIN. 

Have  we  magic  in  Erin  ?  yes,  oh  yes  I 
Have  we  magic  in  Erin  ?  yes ! 
And  the  magic  Hes 
In  the  full  ripe  eyes. 
And  the  Hps  'twere  heaven  to  kiss,  to  kiss. 
And  the  lips  'twere  heaven  to  kiss  : 
'Tis  a  wondrous  magic  this  1 

Have  we  magic  in  Erin  ?  yes,  oh  yes  1 
Have  we  magic  in  Erin  ?  yes ! 
And  the  fearful  charm 
Of  the  mighty  arm 
Is  a  spell  right  rare  to  miss,  to  miss, 
Is  a  spell  right  rare  to  miss  : 
'Tis  a  wondrous  magic  this  1 

But  ye  daughters  of  Erin  !  do,  oh  do ! 
Ye  daughters  of  Erin  !  do 

Keep  the  charm  that  lies 
In  your  hps  and  eyes 
For  the  hearts  that  are  warm  and  true,  oh  true  ! 
For  the  hearts  that  are  warm  and  true 
To  their  country's  cause  and  you ! 
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And  ye  heroes  of  Erin !  hear,  oh  hear  I 
Ye  heroes  of  Erin,  hear ! 

There's  an  honoured  grave 
For  the  yanqnished  brave. 
And  the  balm  of  a  maiden's  tear,  oh  tear  I 
And  the  balm  of  a  maiden's  tear, 
All  to  hallow  the  patriot's  bier  I 


I  »  I 


SONG  OF  DEARBHORGIL, 

THE    FALLEN   WIFE   OF   o'rUARK,    PRINCE   OF   BREFFKI. 

I  LOOKED  on  the  helmet,  I  looked  on  the  shield. 

As  my  fugitive  foot  left  the  hall ; 
I  looked  on  the  trophies  of  many  a  field. 

And  I  thought  on  the  lord  of  them  all : 
And  I  felt — oh,  I  felt  what  I  may  not  declare. 

Nor  a  woman  feci  aught  of  again ; 
But  if  mortal  on  earth  ever  tasted  despair, 

Mine,  mine  was  a  draught  of  it  then  1 

And  my  bosom  beat  quick,  and  the  spirit  remorse 

Waved  its  wing  o'er  the  cloud  on  my  soul ; 
But  the  spoiler  was  there,  and  arrested  its  course 

Ere  I  tasted  its  faith- saving  dole  : 
For  he  painted  the  past  with  a  pencil  of  flame. 

When  our  hearts  and  their  wishes  were  one  ; 
And  he  kissed  off  the  tear  that  had  started  in  Bhame* 

At  the  deed  was  about  to  be  done. 

And  oh !  'twas  a  moment  of  death  amid  life. 

While  virtue  yet  cluug  to  my  breast ; 
I  felt  as  a  woman,  I  felt  as  a  wife, 

But  how  could  I  utter  the  rest : 
Oh,  my  spouse !  if  thou  wouldst,  I  would  wash  the  diflgraoe 

From  thy  name  and  this  bosom  of  sin ; 
And  my  crime,  ay,  my  crime,  0  Macmurchad,  Fd  trmoe 

In  the  stream  that*s  polluted  within. 
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For  wild  through  the  depths  of  my  spirit  this  night, 

Whirls  the  music  of  wringing  despair ; 
And  dark  o'er  the  bloom  of  my  heart  sweeps  the  blight, 

That  its  own  guilty  wishes  brought  there  : 
And  the  heavens  may  ban,  and  jny  Breffni  pursue. 

And  a  nation  may  thunder  her  curse  ; 
But  the  deepest,  the  darkest,  the  worst  they  can  do. 

Were  as  nought  to  Dearbhorgil's  remorse  t 


SONG  OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

Oh,  your  eyes  were  the  springs  of  love  and  light, 

The  love  and  the  Hght  of  the  world  to  me  ; 
And  dark  as  the  frown  of  the  winter  night. 
When  the  storm  is  pluming  his  wings  for  flight, 
'  Were  the  curls  that  danced  on  the  dazzling  white 

Of  your  neck  and  your  brow,  Acushla  Machree. 

And  rich  is  the  stain  of  the  western  cloud. 
When  the  evening  sun  melts  over  Lough  Neagh, 

But  your  cheek  was  as  rich  in  its  rosy  shroud 

When  you  whispered  "  I'm  yours  1"  till  my  soul  grew 
proud ; 

And  the  voice  of  our  bridal  joy  rung  loud 
In  our  hearts  and  our  home,  Acushla  Machree  1 

But,  alas  for  my  home  and  my  weeping  bride. 
Black,  black  was  their  war  and  their  ballot  to  me ; 
For  they  tore  and  they  bore  me  from  your  side. 
And  all  but  the  spirit,  dear  wife,  they  tied 
To  follow  that  banner  they  lately  had  dyed 
In  the  blood  of  our  bravest  Acushla  Machree  ! 

And  my  heart  they  crushed — ^while  they  drove  and  drove, 

Till  they  sent  me  a  volunteer  over  the  sea ; 
While  the  prayer  with  my  Hp  for  an  utterance  strove, 
That  a  grave  should  be  mine  with  a  billow  above. 
Ere  a  red-handed  murderer,  Connocht,  should  rove 

Through  the  wars  of  an  alien,  Acushla  Machree  I 

18 
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And  I  saw  where  the  flower  of  Ireland  bled ; 

But  darker,  asthore,  'twas  our  lot  to  see, 
For  we  sprinkled  the  fields  with  our  reeking  red. 
Till  we  nourished  a  wreath  for  a  stranger's  head, 
While  poison  and  death  were  the  odours  it  shed 

O'er  us  and  o'er  ours,  Acushla  Machree  ! 

But  the  darkest  cloud  ever  dimmed  the  sky, 
The  veil  of  a  glorious  light  may  be  ; 

Ay,  and  darker  grow  as  the  hour  draws  nigh, 

When  a  bound  and  a  burst  and  the  curtain's  by, 

And  freedom  and  light  meet  eye  to  eye  : 
Oh  swift  be  their  meeting,  Acushla  Machree  ! 

And  what  though  our  locks  be  touched  with  white— 

The  sun  of  your  eye  is  not  set  or  away  ; 
And  I'll  rest  at  eve  in  its  softer  light. 
While  I  lead  our  boy  through  a  field  of  fight, 
And  nourish  and  nurse  his  longing  might, 

For  the  hope  of  a  happier  day ! 

And  oh,  were  it  Heaven's  good-will  to  make 
The  watchword  of  nations  be — "  Up  and  be  free  !'* 

Methinks  that  another  farewell  I  would  take  ; 

For  I  know — oh,  I  know,  for  fatherland's  sake, 

You  would  whisper,  asthore !  though  your  heajrt  should 
break. 
May  heaven  be  with  you,  Acusha  Macroidhe  ! 


I  ♦ » 


THE  YOUNG  BRIDE  OF  FREEDOM. 

Oh,  wreathe  her  a  garland  right  meet  for  a  queen  ; 

And  braid  ye  her  robes  with  the,  gold  and  the  green  : 
For  a  spring-bloom  of  beauty  her  brow  hath  burst  o'er. 

And  she  walks  in  the  glory  and  brightness  of  yore. 

Then  bring  ye  the  maidens  in  silken  array  ; 

And  bring  ye  the  minstrels  before  her  to  play  ; 
And  bring  ye  the  guardsmen  with  sabre  and  lance, 

For  the  young  Bride  of  Freedom  goes  forth  to  the  danoe  I 
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And  prond  is  her  step  where  the  banners  are  high  ; 

And  proud  is  the  spirit  enthroned  in  her  eye  ; 
And  proudly  to  foemen  defiance  she  flings, 

From  a  tongue  that  as  sweet  as  a  bright  angel  sings. 

She  looks  on  the  hills  where  the  war-horses  browse ; 

She  sees  them  illumed  with  the  smiles  of  her  spouse ; 
She  sees  his  broad  banners  in  gorgeous  advance ; 

Lead  on,  virgin  Erin,  lead  on  to  the  dance  1 

And  hear,  oh,  ye  beacons  I  all  beaming  with  light ; 

And  hear,  oh,  ye  mountains  !  all  teeming  with  might ; 
And  hear,  oh,  ye  nations,  away  o'er  the  deep  : 

Lo  I  the  queen  of  the  waters  hath  risen  from  sleep. 

Then  bring  ye  the  maidens  in  silken  array ; 

And  bring  ye  the  minstrels  before  her  to  play ; 
And  bring  ye  the  guardsmen  with  sabre  and  lance. 

For  the  young  Bride  of  Freedom  goes  forth  to  the  dance. 


• » » 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  MAN. 

A.  M. 

Gone  1 — gone  for  aye  I     At  length  his  name 

Among  the  Ceased-to-be  appears ! 
The  noble  brow— the  iron  frame — 

Have  withered  in  the  grasp  of  years. 
He  toiled  amongst  the  first  that  'rose 

To  heal  what  seemed  a  sickly  State ; 
He  rests,  to-day,  the  last  of  those 

Who  stamped  their  times  with  deathless  date. 
Honour  to  truth — what  else  ye  blame  I 
In  flower  and  fruit,  he  kept  the  same  1 

A  jeweU'd  breast,  with  honours  due. 
To  him  whose  merits  such  may  win  ! 

Our  Andrew's  breast  was  jewell'd  too, 
But  wore  the  hoHer  gems  within : 
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None  ever  met  a  gentler  heart — 
A  nobler  soul — a  bolder  arm  ! 
Amidst  his  kind  he  stood  apart — 
A  man,  in  spirit,  speech  and  form  1 
A  man  who  never  bowed  a  knee 
At  the  altar  of  Expediency. 

A  man,  in  all,  by  men  required : 

A  man  of  truth,  when  truth  was  rare ; 
A  man  of  thew  that  never  tired, 

In  dragging  Wrong  &om  out  his  lair. 
His  foot  was  foremost,  early — ^late — 

Whenever  Right  had  work  to  do  ; 
His  voice  was  sagest  in  debate, 

O'er  all  that  only  sages  knew  ; 

One  weakness,  haply,  to  him  dung  ; 
His  heart  was  far  too  near  his  tongue  1 

That  honest  tongue  I    That  honest  heart, 

That  loathed  a  falsehood — even  in  jest ! 
If  farther  they  had  kept  apart, 

He  might  have  walked  in  calmer  rest — 
Such  slavish  rest  as  pliant  knaves 

Too  oft  may  grasp  and  make  their  own. 
From  where,  amongst  our  nameless  graves. 

Some  bleeding  saviour  had  been  thrown. 
He  walked  the  world — ^his  greatest  crime : 
He  worshipped  Bight  before  the  time ! 

A  child  of  toil,  he  kept  his  post. 

And  wrote  his  deeds  in  Wintry  sand ; 
For  Andrew's  first  and  proudest  boast 

Was  Kniohtship  of  the  Hornt  Hand  1 
But  from  the  present,  not  the  past, 

He  sought  the  Legend  for  his  shield : 
A  pillar  brightening  in  the  blast — 

A  toiler  on  a  sable  field. 
With  **  Work  and  wait,  and  dare  be  true  I'' 
Brave  heart — ^were  meet  for  men  like  you ! 
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No  bland  betrayer  of  his  oaste — 

No  subtle  fawner  on  the  crowd — 
He  bore  erect  the  Wintry  blast, 

Nor  to  the  golden  Summer  bowed. 
A  shining  Truth,  'twixt  class  and  class, 

He  spumed  the  heartless  herd  that  bends, 
With  flowers,  to  every  Scourge  may  pass, 

But  keeps  the  thorns  to  crown  its  Mends ; 
He  stood,  the  generous  cteed  upon. 
That  right  to  all  is  wrong  to  none  ! 

He  left  the  wars  of  sect  with  sect 

To  loveless  hearts— to  straitened  minds  ! 
His  Freedom — shewn  by  word  and  act — 

Was  world-embracing  as  the  winds  ; 
His  Christian  views  were  heaven  broad : 

He  would  not  dare,  whoe'er  might  blame, 
To  fix  the  mercy  of  his  God 

Within  the  circle  of  a  name ; 
But,  held  that  Woe  had  half  its  fires 
Prom  saintly  envies — human  ires  ! 

And  I  beside  his  chair  have  stood. 

Or  sat  me  on  his  brawny  knee, 
The  while  he  fired  my  childish  blood. 

O'er  human  wrongs — ay,  rights — to  be  : 
For  still  he  hoped  that,  through  the  haze. 

Some  smouldering  spark,  in  time,  would  spread, 
Till  every  dream  of  bolder  days. 

By  freedom's  watch-fires,  would  be  read — 
And  Peoples  feel,  through  all  their  veins. 
The  luxury  of  breaking  chains. 

Ah,  well !    He  lived,  and  hoped,  and  dreamed. 

But  whether  right  or  wrong,  to-day, 
Or  whether  his  ills  were  all  they  seemed, 

We  scarce  need  question  o'er  his  clay ; 
For  Bights  and  Wrongs  their  tintings  take 

From  what  J  not  why  or  how,  we  do  : 
"Tifl  Time  and  Circumstance  that  make 

Our  Facts  or  Fancies  false  or  true  1 
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And  high  and  holy,  now,  appears 
What  dug  the  graves  of  other  years  ! 

And  thus  the  wheels  of  Change  and  Chance 

Go  circling  round  us  day  by  day ; 
Alas  !  that  note  of  mind's  advance 

Should  e'ro  be  caught  from  hearts*  decay ; 
But  so  it  is,  our  lights  refuse 

To  be  with  sager  shadows  cross'd, 
Till  o'er  some  loved  one's  tomb  we  muse 

On  what  we've  gained — on  what  we've  lost ; 
But  still,  through  every  age  and  clime» 
Buch  tombs  are  finger-posts  of  time ! 

Oh !  standing  by  them,  feel  we  not 

Our  souls  go  back,  through  time  and  space, 
And  clasp,  o'er  many  a  kindred  spot, 

Some  Cottage-Noble  of  our  race  I 
Who  strove  with  once- existing  ills. 

And  smote  the  night  that  cloaked  them  tberCr 
With  glory  from  an  hundred  hills. 

Where  yet  the  sea-calves  made  their  lair  I — 
Such  glory  as  the  Seers  see, 
Like  noon-Ught,  on  the  far  to  be  ! 

Oh,  master  minds  !     Oh,  kingly  breasts  ! 

If  still  our  Earth  your  like  may  yield, 
May  it  grant  them  when  they  seek  their  rests, 

A  broader  love,  their  worth  to  shield — 
Oh  that  the  light  of  hoher  deeds 

May  ever  shine  through  every  cloud. 
Till  every  eye,  the  darkest,  reads, 

What  raised  the  man  above  the  crowd ! 
God  grant  us  strength  to  hold  the  true, 
In  days  so  pregnant  with  the  new  t 

Or  where  the  old  have  less  of  right, 

However  rightful  in  its  day. 
Oh,  grant  us  strength.  Thou,  Lord  of  Light 

To  cast  its  grosser  p^s  away  I 
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And  hold  the  broader  beam  of  things — 

The  fitter  fact  for  present  state — 
If,  from  its  use,  no  shadow  springs 
To  cloud  our  entrance  at  thy  gate. 

Oh,  grant  us  light — the  Ught  of  mind — 
For  we  are  pilgrims,  lame  and  blind  I 

Then  lift  the  turf — the  clay — the  sand, 

And  lay  him  in  his  mother  mould  ; 
Ay,  lay  him  down  with  gentle  hand — 

His  own  was  gentle  as  'twas  bold  1 
Then  go  ye  on  your  busier  way, 

Or,  if  there  's  moisture  in  your  eye. 
Sit  down,  and  shed  it  o*er  his  clay  ! 

For  me — my  brain  is  scorched  and  dry ! 
If  I  had  tears  for  aught  below, 
'Tis  o'er  his  dust  to-day  they'd  flow 


♦  ♦  t 


FAITH. 

The  name  of  Faith  's  a  holy  word. 

Though  men  at  times  abuse  it, 
And  Faith  itself  's  a  conquering  sword. 

When  earnestly  we  use  it : 
Beheve  yourself  a  paltry  slave. 

And  Freedom  fails  behind  you  ; 
Believe  yourself  a  man,  and  brave^ 

And  such  the  world  shall  find  you  ; 
For  Faith  's  a  nerve  and  stay  of  steel 

To  lofty  and  to  lowly — 
A  heavenly  lamp  for  human  weal. 

Where  human  will  is  holy  1 

*Tis  Faith  that  veils  the  darts  of  Death, 

Or  arms  us  for  his  tourney  ; 
'Tis  Faith  that  points  the  Patriot's  path, 

And  feasts  him  on  his  journey  : 
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Believe  you're  bored  with  cobweb  80ul» 

And  every  breath  will  break  it ; 
Believe  you've  might  to  make  the  goal, 

And,  here  's  my  hand,  you'll  make  it ! 
For  Faith,  a  mover  is  of  mounds — 

A  raiser  of  the  lowly, 
A  trump  of  soul-begetting  sounds, 

When  ear  and  heart  are  holy. 

Then  take  ye  Faith,  nor  ever  fear 

Ye  err  by  such  assumption. 
No  matter  how  the  taunt  and  jeer 

May  name  the  nymph  Presumption  ! 
And  grasp  her  firm  when  evils  lower — 

The  closer  clasped  the  warmer — 
For  Faith  in  your  right  arm  is  more 

Than  fifty  suits  of  armour  I 
Oh  I  Faith  's  a  shield  to  mighty  men, 

A  love-light  to  the  lowly. 
And  if  a  smiter  now-and-then. 

The  work  at  times  is  holy  1 

Then,  God  of  nations  !  sow  each  soil, 

Each  city,  hill,  and  hollow, 
With  Faith— with  more,  the  Will  to  toil, 

And  all  man  seeks  must  foUow : 
For  had  each  soul  but  Faith  and  Will, 

Despite  of  scath  or  scorning. 
The  tallest  mount  of  human  lU 

The  sea  might  have  ere  morning ! 
Oh  1  Faith,  thou  might  in  muscle's  dearth. 

No  power  of  man  may  flout  thee  ! — 
God  bless  thee,  light  of  heaven  and  earth, 

For  both  were  dim  without  thee  1 
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CHARITY. 

Bbown  Summer  's  abroad,  and  is,  shepherd-like,  keeping 

Her  brightness  and  odour  by  mountain  and  vale, 
Where  sainted  young  Melody,  heavenward  leaping, 

Bolls,  gushing  and  gushing,  her  heart  on  the  gale  f 
The  hills  of  our  Ulster — the  queenly — the  olden — 

True  passioned-souled  dreamers  of  beauty,  of  God — 
Gleam  forth  with  their  flower- thoughts,  em'raJdand  golden, 

Like  spots  where  some  Ught-leaving  angel  had  trod. 
Then  lovingly  mingle  these  flowers,  my  brother — 

The  gold  of  the  Hly  and  green  of  our  land — 
For,  oh  1  while  they  aid  us  in  hating  each  other. 

Far  better  our  Isle  were  a  desert  of  sand ! 

Ah  1  say  not  you  feel  that  the  God  of  creation 

Had  lo^e  in  His  heart,  when  He  Ughted  this  world 
With  beauties  like  these,  if  the  soul  of  a  nation 

Must  groan  at  each  glimpse  of  their  glory  unfurled  ; 
Nor  say  you  believe  that  the  Child  of  the  Manger, 

In  coming,  in  going,  in  aught,  was  Divine, 
If  the  creed  which  you  hold  the  best  beacon  in  danger, 

Must  lead  you  to  look  with  offence  upon  mine  : 
If  Heaven  be  love — if  reUgion  be  holy — 

If  God  be  a  being  whom  man  should  obey — 
Ah  !  hate  not,  but  pity,  your  brother,  if  folly. 

Or  creed  and  conviction  have  led  him  astray. 

These  lessons  of  love,  from  the  Holy  One*s  flnger, 

Where  foliage  or  flower  its  grandeur  reveals. 
Behold  1  through  their  silence,  as  o'er  them  we  linger, 

A  voice  to  our  reason  and  justice  appeals  : 
To  feuds  of  the  flowers  while,  daily  and  duly, 

Ye  trace  the  dark  story  of  fetters  and  yokes, 
'Twere  meet  to  remember  that  blame  may,  as  truly, 

Be  his  who  resenteth  as  his  who  provokes  : 
If  foolish,  or  worse,  be  the  deed  that  doth  fashion 

These  glories  to  emblems  of  conquest  or  rule. 
What  better  were  shedding,  oh  !  brother  of  passion, 

For  such,  what  may  be  but  the  blood  of  a  fool  9 
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Oil !  if ,  in  our  darkness,  we  have  wantonly  lingered, 

To  pile  up  the  altar  where  Brotherhood  bleeds, 
Why — why  to  our  folly  cling  on,  gory-fingered, 

Tiil  oruahed  through  the  earth  by  our  colours  and  creeds? 
Let  's  hang  the  red  past,  like  a  beacon,  before  us, 

Not  lighting  up  passions  by  Heaven  abhorr'd, 
But  gilding  those  clouds,  by  our  madness  hung  o'er  ns, 

The  scojf  of  the  nations — the  ban  of  the  Lord  ! 
Ah,  Heaven  1  no  more  may  those  passions  have  power 

To  wring  from  thy  teachings  the  scourge  and  the  chain ; 
No  more,  o'er  the  tint  of  a  leaf  or  a  flower. 

May  Folly  so  flourish  the  club  of  a  Gain! 


I  ♦  I 


PROGRESS. 

Men  and  brothers — men  and  slaves — 
Slaves  to  many  a  withering  folly  I — 
Wherefore  wage  we,  fools  and  knaves, 
O'er  our  fathers'  mingling  graves — 

O'er  the  soil  their  bones  make  holy — 
Wage  with  such  a  maniac  zest. 

Still  the  war  of  shires  and  races  ? — 
South,  and  North,  and  East,  and  West — 
Sit  we  while  that  bloody  jest 

Stains  our  Eden's  sunniest  places  ? 
Sit  we  sheatlied  in  moral  rust, — 

Hope,  herself — while  fools  deride  her — 
Side  by  side  with  bleeding  Trust  ? — 
Ah  !  when  Hope  's  laid  in  the  dust. 
Self-respect  is  soon  beside  her  ! 

Men  and  brothers — men  and  slaves  1 
Where  they  seek  to  save  a  nation, 

Howsoe'er  the  tempest  raves. 

Every  brow  its  roughest  braves — 
Overboard  go  creed  and  station ; 

Every  hand  has  marked  its  toil — 
Every  heart  has  this  within  it — 
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Bone  may  break,  and  blood  may  boil — 
On  the  die  's  my  native  soil — 

And  here  's  the  cast  about  to  win  it ! 
Path  of  Progress,  closed  or  clear. 

Oh  I  for  men  to  wrestle  through  it — 
Feud  or  folly— mound  or  mere — 
Every  Up  hurrahing — Here  ! 

Here  's  the  man  who's  fit  to  do  it ! 

Men  and  brothers,  where  they've  mind 

To  lift  a  hand  so  low  as  this  is, 
Do  they  waste  their  precious  wind. 
Jarring — warring  with  their  kind, 

Mewing  over  **  hits  "  or  **  misses  ?" 
"  On"  *s  the  word,  and  on  they  sweep, 

Doubting  dastards,  be  there  any, 
Left  to  watch  red  Faction  weep — 
Left  in  soul-corroding  sleep. 

Dreaming  o'er  the  **  maddened  "  many  I 
Pathway  closed  or  pathway  clear — 

Oh  !  their  maddened  ones  are  through  it, 
Flood  or  flame,  whate'er  appear. 
Every  tongue  hurrahing — Here  ! 
Here  's  the  man  has  might  to  do  it ! 

Men  and  brothers,  would  ye  try 

To  shed  the  hght  of  love  about  ye* — 
Up  each  voice  with — Here  am  I — 
Stand  or  fall,  or  hve  or  die ! 

Oh  I  what  were  all  the  rest  without  me  ? 
Gloom  or  glory  ! — you  !  or  you  I 

Here  's  my  heart — ^ye  hills  that  feed  me — 
Every  man,  the  island  through — 
Weak  one — strong  one — up  and  do, 
Or  down  tiU  toil  no  longer  need  y«  ! 
Path  of  Progress,  closed  or  clear. 

Oh  !  for  men  to  thunder  through  it, 
Shouting — Here,  my  brethren — ^here, 
Leaps  the  soul,  a  foe  to  fear — 
Leaps  the  limb,  alone,  could  do  it  1 
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Men  and  brothers,  where  the  breast 
Heaves  one  pulse  for  native  glory, 
Love  for  all 's  its  inmost  guest — 
What 's  the  East,  or  what  's  the  West — 

North  or  South,  or  Whig  or  Tory  ? 
Feeling  rings  through  every  tone : 

I  Uve  here,  if  you  live  yonder, 
But  each  inch  of  soil 's  my  own — 
Farther  off  the  fairer  grown — 
Farther  off  my  soul  the  fonder ! 
Pathway  closed,  or  pathway  clear. 

There  were  men  would  soon  be  through  it, 
Shaking  Error's  thrones  with  fear, 
Eeckless  sword,  or  shot,  or  spear — 
There  's  the  work,  and  how  to  do  it  1 


I  »  I 


QUEEN  OF  THE  LiGAN. 

Oh  !  her  feet  went  like  flashes  of  light 

Where  the  green  crackled,  snow-fringed  and  hoarS' 
And  her  curls,  like  your  streamers  at  night, 

Were  dancing  abroad  in  their  glory  : 
But  her  glance,  as  she  passed,  was  so  proud, 

When  I  turned  out  my  heart  I  read  in  it— 
**  SUp  away  for  the  cloth  of  your  shroud, 

'Twill  be  needed  you  know  not  the  minute." 

Now,  you'd  look  upon  maidens  as  fair. 

By  the  Lagan,  in  sixes  and  sevens, 
And,  mark  me,  you'd  meet  with  them  there, 

The  fairest  beneath  the  blue  heavens  : 
But  the  eyes  of  that  fairy-one  shone. 

Twin  spirits  such  magic  displaying. 
And  coloured,  a  shade  like  my  own, 

But — I  fear — something  quicker  at  slaying. 

Then  I  looked  on  the  beautiful  sky, 
And  I  looked  where  the  Lagan  lay  frozen, 

But  the  first  for  my  bound  was  too  high. 
And  the  last  rather  cold  to  be  chosen ! 
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When  young  Hope  tipped  the  cheek  of  despau* 
With  a  smile,  saying — **  Stay,  has  he  tried  her  9 

I've  a  notion  you'll  crow  to  the  air 
If  he  get  but  ten  minutes  beside  her  !*' 

Oh  1  the  world  for  young  Hope  and  her  smile, 

And  her  foresight  in  love  and  in  glory, 
Sure  I  had  not  slipped  back  half  a  mile. 

Till  I  picked  up  the  truth  of  her  story — 
Did  I  say  there  were  maidens  as  fair  ? 

Well,  the  Lagan  has  gems — no  denying, 
But  that  morning,  dear  Lag',  you're  aware, 

'Twas  the  queen  of  you  parted  me  sighing. 


•  ♦I 


THE  ROUND  TWELVEMONTH. 

Old  Winter,  in  closets  of  ice. 

Every  stream  in  our  valleys  had  laid, 
And  each  twig,  by  his  frosty  advice. 

Was  adorned  with  a  silver  cockade  : 
And  'tis  just  the  round  twelvemonth  to-day, 

Since  along  by  the  Lagan  I  flew. 
When  I  met  with— but  why  should  I  say. 

Till  ye  see  what  a  fortnight  will  do  ? 

Still  it  is  not,  dear  sister,  to  you. 

That  your  Jenny  should  open  the  past. 
To  fling  out  but  a  flower  or  two, 

And  be  storing  the  gems  to  the  last. 
Then  Til  tell,  though  you  should  disapprove ; 

But  our  mother,  you've  noticed  her  gloom, 
Would  you  beUeve  it,  she  thinks  I'm  in  love ! 

And  you  couldn't  imagine  with  whom  ? 

Then  whisper,  dear  sister ;  but  why 
Do  you  smile  on  your  poor  Jenny  so  ? 

One  would  think,  through  the  Hght  of  your  eye, 
Sparkled  all  that  your  sister  oould  show. 
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Be  it  80  then — ^yon  cannot  condemn. 
For  I  fancy  you*ve  guessed  at  the  whole, 

And  my  Jamie's  last  word  was  a  gem, 
That  I've  fixed  on  the  joy  of  my  soul ! 

And  it  is  not,  thank  heaven,  for  wealth 

We  have  chosen — come  hlessing,  come  ban- 
But  his  cheek  has  the  spring-flood  of  health, 

And  his  brow  has  the  stamp  of  a  man. 
And  I'd  rather  be  tramped  in  the  mould, 

Than  stuck  up  by  the  side  of  a  king, 
If  but  loved  (as  an  image  of  gold) 

For  the  weight  of  the  wealth  I  might  bring ! 


*  ♦  r 


PEGGY. 

This  spot  on  Colin  brow,  I  beheve. 

My  Peggy  still  should  know, 
For  well  I  mind  one  summer-eve. 

Some  thirty  years  ago, 
The  living,  crimson,  starry  specks. 

From  off  those  heathery  curls, 
I  strung  around  your  neck  of  necks — 

My  all,  my  world  of  worlds ! 

And  though  the  rosy  light  of  love 

Was  fluttering  o'er  your  cheek. 
And  though  I  tried  your  heart  to  move, 

'Twas  but  your  eyes  could  speak. 
But  brightly  through  their  dewy  blue. 

The  trembling  sparkles  stole, 
Which  wing  those  thoughts  that  wander  thro 

The  sunlight  of  the  soul. 

What  phantom  of  your  parent's  rage 

My  track  of  light  could  tread, 
When  o'er  your  blue  eye's  ghstening  page 

Your  truthful  heart  I  read  ? 
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How  could  I  in  the  fatore  dip, 
To  look  for  clouds  or  sun  ? 

Mj  eartMy  all  was  Peggy's  lip, 
I  kissed,  and  that  was  won  1 


MY    WILLIE. 

Oh !  my  Willie's  eye  is  bright, 

As  the  glowing  glance  of  June, 
And  his  bosom  is  as  white 

As  the  border  round  the  moon : 
But  the  red  of  Willie's  cheek 

You  must  look  upon  to  know. 
For  were  I  to  think  a  week, 

'Tis  like  nothing  else  below  ! 

And  to  see  his  forehead  bare. 

When  his  daily  work  is  done. 
And  each  starry  spot  there's  there — 

Yellow  kisses  of  the  sun — 
Shining  through  each  glossy  ring. 

Of  so  beautiful  a  brown ; 
Then  you  could  not  do  the  thing 

That  would  make  him  own  a  frown  ! 

Is  it  angry  I  could  feel. 

When  he's  nipping  down  my  thread, 
And  I  sitting  at  my  wheel — 

Little  spinning  in  my  head  ? 
No  I  you  couldn't  think  it  wrong. 

If  you  saw  the  way  he  smiles, 
And  to  hear  him  sing  a  song. 

Why,  you'd  travel  twenty  miles ! 

Though  my  mother  turns  to  frown 
When  he  **  hasps"  the  osier  gate. 

And  my  sisters  run  him  down, 
Still  I  think  it  isn't  hate ; 
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For  our  Biggie's  nearly  dry, 

And  we  neither  churn  nor  skim, 

Yet,  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
There  is  still  a  drop  for  him  ! 

But  to  see  my  father  stand — 

Heaven  bless  him  more  and  more- 
Shaking  blushing  Willie's  hand, 

As  they're  parting  at  the  door  ! 
Oh  I  he  loves  my  Willie  well. 

And  I  own,  I  love  him  too. 
But  how  warmly,  I  would  tell 

Unto  very,  very  few  I 


•  ♦I 


THE  LAND  OF  LOVE. 

*Tis  a  purer  spot  than  this 

You'd  be  after  seeking,  Nanny  ? 
Well,  keep  oflf  the  world  of  bUss, 

I  am  not  aware  of  any ! 
And,  I  fancy,  I  could  prove, 

(Though  you  frown  on  all  that's  in  it), 
'Tis  your  fabled  land  of  love. 

You  are  sitting  in  this  minute. 

For  the  land  of  love,  my  dear. 

Is  where  Reason  skulks  a  minor ; 
Neck  and  ringlets  such  as  here, 

Bet  them  up  with  having  finer ! 
Hearts  and  hands  together  grown. 

Lips  and  eyes,  too,  ripe  and  sunny, 
Who  would  call  that  love  alone  ? 

*Tis  the  land  of  Ught  and  honey! 

Now  the  way  that  Time  should  fly. 
O'er  a  cHme  so  fair  as  this  is. 

Time  may  show  you  by  and  by, 
In  a  thunder-storm  of  kisses. 
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But,  for  me,  I  think  we  should 
Never  let  a  moment  o'er  us 

Without  writing — ''it  is  good** 
On  whatever  Ues  hefore  us. 

Now  the  miser  marks  his  time. 

With  the  yellow  trash  he  gathers, 
We,  I  fancy,  more  sublime. 

Should  have  pens  of  purer  feathers, 
And  by  aid  of  inky  eyes. 

We  might  mark,  without  a  blunder, 
Every  moment  as  it  flies, 

On  the  rosy  tablets  under  ! 


I  »  I 


A   SONG  OF   SADNESS. 

Cbawl  on,  ye  worthless  reptile  race. 
Crawl  on  in  tearless  degradation  ; 
For  even  tears,  in  things  so  base, 

Would  ask  an  age  of  explanation. 
The  slave  who  weeps,  his  wound  must  feel, 

And  one  day  stay  the  hand  that  spreads  it, 
For  clay  itself  will  clog  the  heel 
Of  hun  who  over-deeply  treads  it. 

But  ye  have  felt,  ye  faithless  scum, 

To  only  ban  the  lips  would  breathe  it, 
And  kiss,  through  many  an  age  to  come. 
The  heel  that  grinds  your  neck  beneath  it. 

And  yours  was  once  a  way  to  fame. 

When,  rent  with  hope  and  expectations, 
The  world,  on  tiptoe,  sought  your  name 

Appearing  on  the  map  of  nations. 
Ye  pencilled  there  a  line  of  Ught, 

That  seemed  of  every  grossness  shaven — 
The  world  looked  up  if  all  were  right, 

The  light  was  gone — ^the  word  was — ''  Craven." 

li 
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Oh !  whereas  the  soul  it  would  not  shame 
To  own  the  hapless  land  that  owns  ye  ? 

Te  fooled — ^ye  fled  from  blame  to  blame, 
Till  Freedom's  god  in  tears  bemoans  ye ! 

Ye  raised  a  spirit  in  your  might, 

That  walked  the  Isle  in  earthless  glory, 
And  hurled  a  light  from  height  to  height, 

Through  many  a  darksome  hour  before  ye. 
It  grew — it  rose— ^till  flesh  and  blood. 

Tour  sternest,  fiercest,  foeman  felt  it, 
But  when  sublimely  great  it  stood. 
Ye  fluttered  round  it  till  it  melted. 

Oh  1  Where's  the  soul  it  would  not  shame 

To  own  the  land  for  ever  reft  you  ? 
Ye  wrangled  round  the  gates  of  fame 
Till  Freedom's  bleeding  god  has  left  you! 


!♦  * 


MURDOCH. 

Air— **Th6  Coolun." 

And  is  it  the  arm  of  my  Murdoch  must  lie. 
Like  a  storm-splintered  bough,  and  the  spoiler  so  nigh; 
Wirrasthrue,  that  the  broadest  and  best-cleaving  steel 
Should  be  missing,  this  day,  from  the  ranks  of  0*Neill! 

Oh  !  your  own  was  the  soul  would  have  leaped  to  your  eye, 
To  get  chasing  your  blade  through  the  heart  of  Moun^oy ; 
But  the  tyrant  may  triumph  o'er  mountain  and  bay, 
For  the  light  of  Mayola,  Loughbeg  shrouds  to  day. 

And  'twas  I,  worn  and  white  with  the  mildews  of  time. 
Sat  and  watched  in  that  eye  for  the  star  of  its  prime ; 
But  you  died ;  no,  they  murdered  you !  ah,  we  know  how, 
And  my  heart  and  my  home  are  the  lonely  ones  now  I 

That  the  father's  forgiveness  may  walk  by  their  side, 
TiU  their  souls  grow  as  white  as  that  cheek  of  my  pride ; 
Wirra,  how  could  they  look  on  the  beauty  you  bore, 
With  the  glance  of  a  murderer,  Murdoch  asthore  f 
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Sure  the  locks  of  my  boy  were  as  fair  to  look  on 
As  the  broad  yellow  cloud  round  the  brow  0/  the  sun  ; 
But  the  heart- wave  that  once  heaved  in  flame  o*er  his  brow 
Is  but  dotting  and  crisping  the  curls  o'er  it  now. 

Oh,  and  yours  was  the  brow  that  rose  tall  in  the  vale, 
When  the  laugh  of  your  soul  pierced  the  wing  of  the  gale, 
As  your  foot,  without  stripping  one  leaf  of  its  dew, 
Swam  away  through  the  dance  as  a  sunbeam  might  do ! 

To  light  love  o*er  our  land  through  your  innocent  blood, 
Could  my  tears  become  stars,  I  might  weep,  and  I  would ; 
I  might  weep,  and  I  would,  could  my  tears  become  dew. 
To  but  nourish  one  daisy,  acushla,  o'er  you ! 

But  the  priest  shall  be  robed,  and  the  Mass  shall  be  said, 
And  the  saints,  with  their  glories,  shall  bind  up  your  head, 
And  your  own  Inisteda  its  wild  bloom  shall  wave, 
Where  the  girls  of  Mayola  pray  over  your  grave. 


I  »• 


THE      FELON. 

Oh  I  he  kissed  her  white  lips  and  he  bade  her  not  weep, 
Though  his  own  were  in  sorrow-snow  frozen. 

For  his  sternness  of  soul  lay  that  moment  asleep. 
As  he  hung  o'er  the  brow  of  his  chosen  I 

And  he  crushed  her  in  agony  into  his  heart. 
With  a  clasp  that  nought  human  might  sever ; 

For  he  felt,  as  he  sobbed  o'er  his  soul's  softer  paxt, 
He  was  lost  to  her  bosom  for  ever  I 

"Twas  a  moment  soon  past,  for  the  patriot's  pride 
O'er  the  felon's  tall  forehead  is  weaving 

To  wreathlets  of  flame  the  young  bosom's  blood  tide 
He'd  have  shed  for  the  land  he  is  leaving. 

And  the  stars  of  his  eloquence  burningly  shine 
O'er  the  grief-dew  they've  wrung  from  his  spirit, 

Xn  his  scorn  of  the  band  which  around  him  they  twine, 
And  the  powers  that  force  him  to  wear  it  1 
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Blame  him  not,  blame  him  not  for  the  flame  in  his  veins. 
He  has  done  what  his  destiny  bade  him  ; 

And  he's  gone  through  his  kinghood  of  soul,  in  the  ohaini 
That  his  labour  for  cravens  has  made  him  I 


I  »  I 


A  CHANT  OF  "  THE  EIGHTY-TWO  CLUB." 

'TwAS  a  nation  that  met  in  the  hearts  of  a  few, 
'Twas  the  spirit  that  quickened  the  year  eighty- two ; 
The  spirit,  yea,  spirits  I  not  phantoms  of  air, 
But  heroes  and  martyrs  substantially  there, 
Were  feasting  their  souls  on  the  new-risen  light. 
And  rising  as  bulwarks  of  union  and  might  ; 
And  whispering  to  glory,  on  earth  or  above, 
The  passwords,  the  pathways,  are  concord  and  love. 
The  banquet,  the  banquet,  the  year  forty-five ! 
Go,  dastards,  and  tremble  I  go,  tyrants,  contrive ! 
Our  Island  has  wakened  to  freedom  again ; 
*Twas  only  in  slumber  she  thought  of  a  chain ! 

They  met !  yes,  they  met  as  their  fathers  had  done ; 
And  they  rose !  yes,  thqy  rose  with  their  battle  half  won ; 
And  they  spoke  !  oh  they  spoke,  and  their  words  as  they 

roU 
Form  a  shield  for  each  heart  and  a  stay  for  each  soul : 
For  they  flung  o'er  the  future  the  hght  of  the  past, 
Till  the  gloom  of  the  present  in  brilliance  is  lost ; 
And  our  oldest  and  coldest,  from  centre  to  shore, 
Feel  something  within  them  they  felt  not  before  ; 
And  our  young  and  our  strong,  with  their  backs  to  the 

past. 
Embrace  in  the  ardour  of  concord  at  last ; 
And  they  murmur,  all  eager  to  bound  through  the  blast — 
Ah,  the  spring-gales  of  freedom  are  coming  too  fast  1 

And  the  Club  shall  assemble,  though  tyrants  should  stride 
On  our  Isle  with  the  minions  of  death  by  their  aide ; 
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Or  the  dark  dashing  torrents  our  mountains  contain, 

Should  leap  in  a  livery  of  crimson  again ; 

We've  chiefs  and  we've  leaders,  we've  might  and  we've 

more 
Than  in  war  or  in  peace  we  could  number  before  ; 
And  we've  spirits  as  bold  as  the  Dane  ever  braved, 
When  his  conquerer  rose  from  the  soil  he  enslaved ; 
And  the  soul  of  a  nation  upraised  in  her  ire, 
Danced  over  his  hosts  in  a  column  of  fire. 
We've  maidens  and  minstrels  to  cheer  us  along 
By  the  light  of  their  eyes  and  the  might  of  their  song  ! 


I  ♦  I 


MY  SOUTHERN  BROTHER. 

Oh,  would  thou  were  near 

Me,  my  Southern  Brother ; 
I  love  thee  as  dear 

As  the  child  of  my  mother : 
I  am  languid  and  lone 

Since  the  night  you  departed  ; 
My  lips  have  the  tone 

Of  a  maid  broken-hearted. 
And  though  they  have  strove 

To  keep  us  asunder, 
Beheve  me,  I  love 

Thee,  my  Phadruig,  the  fonder. 
Then  come,  love,  and  lead  to  the  green  mountain  heather, 
We*ll  sing  our  wild  anthems  of  freedom  together. 

The  stranger  came  here 

In  thine  absence  to  woo  me ; 
I  looked  with  a  tear 

On  the  hand  he  held  to  me  : 
For  oh,  such  a  hand  I 

Love,  as  truth  thou  reverest, 
'Twas  reeking  and  stained 

With  the  death  of  our  dearest  i 
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I  tamed  from  his  blood 

And  his  poisonous  embraces, 
But  tnra  where  I  would 

There  were  pale  weeping  faces : 
For  fancy  her  mantle  of  hght  had  thrown  o'er  me, 
And  memory  arrayed  all  her  horrors  before  me. 

I  looked  on  the  flames 

Over  valley  and  mountain, 
I  looked  on  the  streams 

Bushing  red  from  life's  fountain  ; 
I  looked  on  Despair 

Laughing  wild  at  his  doings, 
Or  flinging  her  hair 

And  her  ban  o*er  the  ruins ; 
I  looked  to  the  earth 

On  a  cold  bleeding  father, 
I  looked  on  the  hearth 

On  a  maniac  mother. 
Whose  weeping,  whose  praying,  whose  blood  could  not 

move  him  ; 
Ah,  how  does  he  think  that  their  daughter  could  love  him  7 


He  said  thou  wert  false. 

And  the  true  should  disdain  thee ; 
And  everything  else 

Wherewithal  he  might  stain  thee ; 
He  told  me  thy  breath 

Was  itself  a  contagion. 
And  darkness  and  death 

Lay  beneath  thy  rehgion  : 
And  should  I  e'er  join 

With  thyself  or  thy  brothers, 
Ye'd  sacrilice  mine 

At  the  shrine  of  your  fathers. 
But,  love,  thou  hast  spoken,  and  oh,  I  beheve  thee ; 
And  so  shall  I,  love — thou  would  blush  to  deceive  me  1 
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Then  haste  thee  1  my  choice, 

To  thy  sister's  communion  ; 
Let  millions  rejoice 

In  the  hope  of  our  union  ; 
That  altar  of  thine 

Shall  be  sacred  unto  thee  ; 
And  these,  love,  of  mine, 

Shall  no  longer  undo  thee. 
We'll  give  faith  her  own. 

Over  mountain  and  valley ; 
The  heart  is  her  throne. 

And  its  thought  shall  be  holy, 
though  each  may  fancy  his  pathway  the  nighest, 
dl,  love,  may  meet  at  the  Throne  of  the  Highest  1 

Then  give  me  thy  hand, 

Oh,  my  Southern  brother ; 
Now  say  by  that  brand 

That's  so  bright  in  thine  other, 
That  mountains  of  slain 

Shall  arise  up  beside  us, 
E'er  ever  again 

Shall  a  despot  divide  us  I 
*Tis  done — and  the  North 

Here  her  motto  hath  chosen. 
The  shamrock  henceforth. 

And  the  soil  that  it  grows  on  ! 
,  love,  we'll  away  to  the  g^een  mountain  heather, 
sing  our  wild  anthems  of  freedom  together. 


THE  LOVELY  FORSAKEN. 

Oh,  she  kneels  by  the  green-rolling  waves  of  the  west, 

Where  the  white  foam  around  her  is  playing. 
Bat  her  eyes  on  the  blue-boso;ned  heavens  are  oast, 
For  to  Heaven's  own  King  she  is  praying ; 
And  low  by  her  side 
(Once  her  glory  and  pride) 
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Lies  the  harp  that  no  fingers  awaken  ; 
And  hers  were  the  songs 
Full  of  anguish  and  wrongs. 

For  her  name  was  the  Lovely  Forsaken  ! 

But  she  leaps  hke  the  holt  o'er  the  hlue  waters  hurled, 

And  again  is  her  tall  harp  before  her ; 
Her  hair  like  a  sunburst  around  her  unAirled, 
For  a  halo  of  glory  is  o'er  her  I 
And  sweetly  she  sings 
To  the  answering  strings, 
Till  the  echoing  hills  that  surround  her 
Dash  forward  their  slaves, 
Like  the  rushing  of  waves, 
Li  their  thousands  on  thousands  around  her! 

And  there,  whilst  in  myriads  around  her  they  move. 

Every  heart  to  high  heaven  has  plighted 
Its  vow,  that  no  more  shall  the  hps  which  they  love 
Sing  the  soul-slaying  song  of  the  slighted. 
Then,  alas  !  for  the  heart 
That  would  shrink  or  depart 
From  the  vow  it  so  nobly  has  taken  ; 
And,  alas  !  for  the  hand. 
That,  with  freedom's  own  brand, 
Would  again  write  our  Isle  **  The  Forsaken!*' 

Then,  forward  1  again  wake  the  echoes  anew, 

Till  all  earth  drinks  the  thunder- toned  story, 
As  it  sweeps  from  Kinsale  to  where  giant  Sliev-dhu 
Lifts  its  head  in  its  heathery  glory  ; 

East  and  west,  south  and  north, 
Send  your  proud  miUions  forth 
Till  the  broad  wings  of  Freedom  wave  o'er  them ; 
Though  the  flash  of  her  sword, 
Like  the  glance  of  the  Lord, 
Should  again  Hght  the  valleys  before  them  1 
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OUR  OWN  LAND. 

Is  this  a  time  to  cut  and  carve 
Each  other's  souls  for  trifles, 
When  at  our  hearts  the  foe*s  reserve 
Prepare  to  point  their  rifles  ; 
Up !  up  !  ye  true — 
Prepare  to  do ! 
But  hear  it,  high  and  low,  man : 
Stain  Erin's  faith 
With  angry  breath. 
And  Erin  writes  you  foeman  ! 
Our  own  land,  our  dear  land, 

The  green  land  that  bore  us, 
Let's  firmer  grasp  her  bleeding  hand, 
And  faction  sweep  before  us  I 

Her  page  of  every  bloody  trace. 
Before  ye'd  dream  to  close  it. 
To  cleanse  ye  vowed  in  heaven's  face. 
And  mark  ye,  heaven  knows  it ; 
And  sure  this  day 
Her  green's  as  gay, 
As  when  your  vows  were  plighted ; 
And  now  as  then. 
Ye  know  it,  men. 
She's  full  as  banned  and  blighted. 
Our  own  land,  our  green  land, 
The  dear  land  that  bore  us ; 
Oh,  who  would  drop  her  bleeding  hand, 
And  aught  of  hope  before  us ! 

Oh,  no  t  we've  none,  be  Heaven  praised, 

To  bite  his  lip  and  falter, 
Till  freedom's  sacrifice  has  blazed 
On  every  cottage  altar ; 
And  here  once  more, 
As  vowed  before. 
Though  all  on  earth  oppose  it, 
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However  won, 

It  must  be  done, 
And  that's  the  way  to  close  it ; 
Our  own  land,  our  dear  land, 

The  green  land  that  bore  us ; 
We'll  firmer  grasp  her  bleeding  hand, 

And  sweep  her  foes  before  us. 


I  »  I 


MY   MOUNTAIN  MAID. 

Oh,  mine's  the  maid  of  laughing  lip, 

Of  feather  foot  and  flashing  eye  ; 
And  more  to  me's  her  finger  tip, 
Than  all  that  walk  beneath  the  sky ; 
So  fond,  so  warm. 
So  fair  of  form. 
My  matchless  maid,  my  mountain  queen, 
'Twere  worth  a  throne — 
Thy  shackles  gone — 
To  see  thee  dance  in  gold  and  green ; 
My  maiden  true,  my  maiden  young. 
So  proud  of  soul,  so  free  of  guile  ; 
I  would  not  give  that  dimpled  cheek 
For  all  the  wrinkles  in  our  Isle. 

Yet  'twas  not,  love,  the  glistening  white 
That  skirts  thy  cheek  of  richest  hue  ; 
Nor  yet  thy  smile's  electric  might, 

That  told  my  heart  what  love  could  do ; 
But  'twas  the  soul 
For  Erin's  dole. 
Quick  quivering  in  thine  eye  of  pride, 
That  flung  a  chain 
Bound  every  vein. 
And  led  my  spirit  like  a  bride  I 

My  maiden  true,  my  maiden  young. 

So  proud  of  soul,  and  free  of  guile  ; 
I  would  not  give  that  dimpled  cheek 
For  wrinkled  wisdom's  sagest  amile ! 
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And  some  may  say  thy  warmth  I'll  blame, 

When  time  has  turned  youth's  pages  o'er  ! 
And  sober  reason  guides  the  flame 
That  passon  whirled  awhile  before  : 
Away,  away, 
To  these  I  say, 
Though  young,  my  mountain  maiden's  sage, 
And  while  I  quaff 
Her  gushing  laugh. 
Drink  ye  the  watery  smiles  of  age. 

My  maiden  young,  my  maiden  true. 
So  proud  of  soul,  so  free  of  guile  ; 
I  would  not  give  that  dimpled  cheek 
For  all  the  wrinkles  in  our  Isle. 

Their  smiles,  their  frowns  may  wander  on, 

No  higher,  prouder  lot  for  me. 
Than  toe  the  turf,  my  witching  one. 
To  some  old  Irish  tune  with  thee. 
Oh  what  were  wealth. 
Or  hope  or  health. 
Or  all  the  world  before  me  laid. 
If  'reft  of  thee, 
Asthore  machree ! 
My  young,  my  Irish  mountain  maid  ! 
So  fond,  so  warm,  so  fair  of  form 

So  proud  of  soul,  so  free  of  guile  ; 
I  would  not  give  that  dimpled  cheek. 
For  wrinkled  wisdom's  sagest  smile  ! 


*  ♦  * 


WILD  HARP  OF  lERNE. 

^  Harp  of  leme,  though  rude  was  thy  tone 
ty  fingers  awaked,  it  was  motherlaifd's  own  ; 
oh  t  'tis  high  Heaven  alone  can  define, 
xny  spirit  was  woven,  dear  wild  one,  with  thine 
yet  we  are  severed,  if  nothing  remains 
^Q  past  to  inspire  thee  but  weeping  and  chains ; 
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Oh,  tell  me  its  fiery-souled  daring  is  o*er, 
And  I'll  wake  tliee  to  visions  of  glory  no  more  ! 

Wild  Harp  of  lerne,  the  pride  of  the  proud, 

When  the  true  could  be  sung  in  their  glory  or  ahroud, 

Shall  I  ban  thee,  and  rend  thee,  and  fling  thee  away, 

Like  a  half- shattered  blade  on  a  half-ended  day  ? 

Must  thy  lispings  be  changed  like  the  changings  of  men, 

Or  be  doomed — ay,  be  crushed  into  silence  again  ? 

On,  on  with  the  strain,  and  our  toiling  is  o'er, 

For  I'll  wake  thee  to  visions  of  glory  no  more  I 

Wild  Harp  of  lerne,  there's  darkness  abroad, 
And  we've  tampered  and  trifled  with  tyranny's  rod. 
Till  Keason  herself,  like  a  guilty  thing,  sleeps, 
While  Liberty  hangs  o'er  the  culprit,  and  weeps  : 
And  the  holiest  thoughts  ever  born  of  the  heart 
Have  been  changed  into  poison,  and  twisted  by  art ; 
Till  the  slave  clasps  the  fetters  half  riven  before, 
And  resigns  him  to  dream  of  their  breaking  no  more. 

Wild  Harp  of  lerne,  thou  once  had  a  strain 

Could  have  quickened  the   soul  that  dissensions  have 

slain, 
When  the  lion  of  minstrehy  led  us  along 
On  the  track  of  the  foe  by  the  hglit  of  his  song : 
Oh,  he  came  with  a  bosom  nor  callous  nor  cold, 
And  he  left  us  untainted  by  power  or  gold ; 
And  his  name  like  a  halo  thy  spirit  hangs  o'er. 
Though  we  wake  thee  to  visions  of  glory  no  more  I 

Wild  Harp  of  lerne,  they've  melted  the  spell 
That  has  fettered  the  child  of  the  stranger  so  well ; 
For,  when  virtue  itself  is  no  shield  for  the  breast. 
Can  we  tell  where«the  next  poisoned  arrow  may  rest : 
Shall  we  till,  shall  we  toil,  till  our  spirits  are  worn 
Through  a  seed-time  of  tears  for  an  autumn  of  80om» 
Oh,  the  heart  whispers  no  !  but  a  warmth  in  its  core 
Would  allure  us  to  visions  of  glory  once  more. 
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THE  PHANTOM  SWORD. 

Thebe  is  whiteness  on  thy  cheek,  dear  Isle, 

In  thy  soul  there  is  black  despair ; 
For  the  grief  that  thy  Hps  would  speak,  dear  Isle, 

They  have  wrapped  hke  a  dark  tiame  there : 
And  they've  bound  each  nerve  of  thy  burning  tongue 

In  a  most  unholy  spell, 
And  they  say,  though  in  twain  thy  heart  were  wrung, 

It  were  "vanity,"  shouldst  thou  tell. 
In  castle  or  cot. 
Ah,  name  it  not  1 

For  it  sounds  like  our  Isle's  death  knell. 

They  have  called  into  dreamy  life,  dear  Isle, 

From  the  depths  of  a  fancied  time, 
£'en  the  shade  of  a  spectre-strife,  dear  Isle, 

And  they've  named  the  nothing  "  crime  !" 
And  oh  1  they  were  more  than  magic  hands 

That  had  bound  our  souls  as  one, 
But  they've  used  their  creature's  ghostly  bands, 

TiU  the  fastenings  are  undone ; 

Ay,  they've  cut  each  cord 
With  a  phantom  sword. 

In  the  broad  hght  of  the  sun  ! 

And  the  green  and  the  blue  as  one,  dear  Isle, 

They  were  weaving  around  thy  brow  ; 
But  each  finger  has  caught  at  its  own,  dear  Isle, 

And  "  divide"  is  the  watchword  now  ! 
For  'tis  said  that  a  mighty  woe-charged  cloud 

On  the  heavens  of  freedom  lowers. 
That  would  burst  with  a  death  on  the  burning  crowd. 

When  they'd  pant  for  its  healing  showers. 
In  castle  and  cot. 
What  a  lot,  what  a  lot, 

To-day  in  this  Isle  is  ours  1 
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Gan  I  sing  thee  a  song  of  joy,  dear  Isle, 

When  I  look  on  the  dismal  shade 
That  hath  come  o*er  as  bright  a  sky,  dear  Isle» 

As  e*er  curtained  a  captive's  head  ? 
And  yet  there  is  something  tips  my  seal. 

Like  the  wing  of  Speranza*s*  song ; 
And  it  points  the  path  while  it  shows  the  goal, 

And  it  soothes  till  my  hopes  grow  strong : 
For  it  says,  there's  a  might 
In  the  nerve  of  right, 

That  the  heavens  deny  to  wrong  f 

And  thy  harp  to  my  heart  again,  dear  Isle, 

I  will  take  at  the  minstrel's  words  ; 
And  I'll  wring  from  it  many  a  strain,  dear  Isle, 

For  my  life  blood's  in  its  chords  : 
And  I  hear  in  my  soul,  from  the  embryo  stave, 

What  in  other  days  shall  be. 
Not  the  shout  of  a  tyrant  or  a  slave, 

But  the  song  of  a  people  free  1 

And  it  rings  on  my  ear, 
Loud,  stern,  and  clear, 

As  the  laugh  of  a  wintry  sea  ! 

Then  what  though  thy  bridal  dress,  dear  Isle, 

May  be  dipped  in  a  midnight  stain, 
Thou  art  loved  by  the  true  no  less,  dear  Isle, 

And  the  false  hand  breaks  no  chain  ! 
And  thy  darksome  dress  shall  be  changed  ere  long. 

To  a  robe  of  the  fairest  dye  ; 
For  the  souls  are  ripe,  and  the  hands  are  strong. 

That  shall  brush  every  blackness  by  : 
When  a  spectre-horde. 
Or  a  phantom  sword. 

May  not  sever  their  holy  tie ! 


*  "  SpenmsA,"  one  of  the  Nation* t  eontribaton,  who  wrote  a  p»*41tiJ  NBtr  to 
"  The  Wild  Harp  of  leme." 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NATION. 

Ibeland*s  bands,  and  ye  who  lead  'em, 
If  indeed  ye  pant  for  freedom, 
Is  it  by  your  fevered  factions, 
Heartless  cant,  and  palsied  actions  ? 
Is  it,  men,  by  these,  or  lying 
At  a  tyrant's  footstool  sighmg, 
Ye  can  bring  your  Isle  a  token 
Showing  that  her  bonds  are  broken  ? 
Never  be  it  thought  or  spoken  I 
Countless  years  of  hackneyed  clamour, 
Could  not  shake  one  cold  link  from  her. 

Is  it  by  your  columns  shattered, 
Goaded,  slighted,  banned,  and  scattered  ? 
Is  it  proving  you've  repented. 
When  the  tree  of  hope  ye  planted 
Waves  abroad  its  flashing  blossoms 
O'er  the  desert  of  our  bosoms  ? 
Is  it  thus  a  yoke  ye'd  sever 
Under  heaven — never,  never  ! 
Well  we  know,  alas  !  wherever 
Fetters  clank  and  bayonets  bristle, 
Freedom  comes  not  for  a  whistle  ! 

Stem's  the  task — as  sternly  view  it  1 
Give  the  word,  let  that  be,  "  Through  it !" 
Friends  and  foemen,  while  ye  linger, 
Taunt  and  jeer  the  wav'ring  finger : 
Fearless  tone  and  tightened  sinew, 
They  alone  your  rights  can  win  you. 
Enow  ye  not  what  Reason  teaches. 
Freedom  weeps  when  Might  beseeches ; 
But,  alas  !  where  flattery  preaches, 
And  disunion  holds  dominion, 
Freedom  ne'er  can  wave  a  pinion. 

Up,  and  join  your  severed  sections  ! 
Change  your  wordy  wind  to  actions  ; 
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Shew  the  world  that  fetters  riven, 
Border  on  your  zeal  for  heaven : 
Prove  it  by  at  once  combining 
Hands  and  hearts,  and  spirits  joining ! 
Oh,  shall  discord  ever  blind  you  ? 
Fling  that  foreign  ban  behind  you, 
And  no  chain  on  earth  can  bind  you  ; 
Nor  could  aught,  save  heavenly  power, 
Forge  one  link  would  last  an  hour. 

Oh,  to  see,  of  every  station. 
Men  at  work  to  build  a  nation  ; 
Toiling  on,  with  souls  delighted, 
To  the  tune  **  Again  united  :** 
Night  and  day  our  spirits  feeding, 
Soothing,  urging,  calming,  leading. 
On  your  souls,  as  brothers  rally ! 
Who  would  let;  a  feud  or  folly 
Mar  him  in  a  march  so  holy  ? 
Earnest  hands  would  labour,  labour. 
Or  by  light  of  soul  or  sabre  I 

But  if  fate  have  else  decreed  it, 
Ye  who  have  in  heart  seceded. 
Set  your  souls  for  every  weather  ; 
Task,  and  toil,  and  pull  together ! 
Be  your  weapons  song  and  science. 
Be  in  truth  your  whole  reliance  ; 
Then,  however  malice  brand  you. 
Virtue  every  aid  will  lend  you. 
And  the  God  of  truth  defend  you  I 
Ye  to  Erin's  struggles  wedded. 
There's  your  path,  and  how  to  tread  it  t 


I  »i 


BRIGHTER  HOPES. 

And  shall  we  hang  our  heads  and  say. 
Our  hopes  these  bonds  to  sever 

Were  only  dreams  to  live  a  day. 
And  then  be  gone  for  ever  ? 
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Oh  no  1  while  darker  drops  the  blight, 

With  riper  zeal  we'll  view  it ; 
Nor  ever  halt  to  talk  of  right 

Till  once  we're  nobly  through  it : 
And  when  a  barrier  blocks  our  path. 

Whoe'er  may  fall  before  it, 
By  truth,  we'll  try  to  move  it  by, 

Or  hand  in  hand  leap  o'er  it ! 

Too  glorious  has  our  struggle  been 

To  sink  so  soon  benighted  ; 
*Twas  not  a  shout  for  orange  or  green. 

But  one  and  all  united : 
And  creed  and  caste  were  flung  behind, 

A  nation's  corps  to  enter. 
Till  all  the  magic  of  her  mind 

Bose  one  o'erwhelming  centre : 
And  shall  we  at  their  barriers  stop 

To  whine  like  slaves  before  them  ? 
Oh  no !  we'll  try  to  shift  them  by. 

Or  leap  together  o'er  them. 

The  richest  ray  that  ever  shone 

May  meet  a  shade  to  cross  it ; 
The  deepest  gulf  that  e'er  was  known 

May  have  a  way  to  pass  it : 
But  oh !  ye  can't  disperse  the  shade 

By  gattiering  darkness  to  it ; 
Nor  can  ye  pass  the  gulf  that's  made. 

By  widening  as  ye  view  it. 
They're  false  who  pause  at  barriers  now, 

They're  slaves  who  kneel  before  them ; 
For  true  men  try  to  fling  them  by ; 

Or  fling  their  phalanx  o'er  them. 

Then  rid  your  hearts  of  these  delays. 
And,  cheerily,  round  your  standard 

Give  three  hurrahs  for  fairer  days. 
Then  onward  1  steadily  onward ! 

15 
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And  think  each  hour  ye  throw  away 

To  make  dissensions  stronger, 
Extends  the  path  ye  tread  tO'^day 

A  twelvemonth's  journey  longer. 
Then  pass  the  barrier — brothers,  pass  1 

A  nation's  lips  implore  it — 
Her  loudest  cheer,  her  warmest  prayer, 

For  him  who's  foremost  o'er  it  1 


I  ■»  I 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  PRESENT. 

Remehbeb  the  proud  year  forty-three, 

Ye  men  of  the  steel-toned  era, 
Whose  fall  hearts  heaved,  like  a  hill-hemmed  sea, 

Round  Mullaghmast  and  Tara ; 
"When  the  fiery  foam  of  outgushing  words, 

From  leaders  stem  and  gifted. 
Broke  over  your  ears  like  the  clash  of  swords. 

By  conquering  bands  uplifted ! 

Men !  these  are  the  days  of  doubt  and  guile, 

Of  falsehood,  fraud  and  folly : 
Then  ask  your  hearts  have  ye  yet  an  Isle 

For  which  to  bleed  were  holy  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  ye've  the  same  green  laughing  land, 

And  the  same  hearts  to  adore  her ; 
But,  men !  there's  the  same  cold  foreign  hand, 

Like  a  black  blight  hanging  o*er  her. 

And  your  hearts  have  leaped  in  the  living  light 

Of  the  creed  that  proud  year  brought  you ; 
And  now,  in  the  teeth  of  ban  and  blight. 

Will  ye  stand  by  the  truths  it  taught  you  ? 
Can  ye  bear  with  the  frowns  of  a  wayward  fate. 

And  your  glorious  work  renew,  men  ? 
Can  ye  smile  at  the  false  world's  craven  hate  ? 

Oh,  ye  can  if  ye  be  but  true  men. 
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And  a  bold-tongued  spirit  that  brooks  not  fraad, 

O'er  onr  wave-walked  shores  doth  hover  ; 
But  the  word  and  the  will  of  an  upright  God 

Shall  wing  it  the  island  over  : 
And  the  heart  that  strangles  the  honest  thought 

That  its  innate  whisperer  teaches, 
Shall  shrivel  and  shrink  into  soulless  nought, 

Wherever  that  spirit  preaches  I 

Then  up  over  mountain,  rath  and  moor, 

From  Wexford  to  Slievegallen, 
Ye  men  of  the  hearts  that  have  grown  too  pure 

For  a  thing  that  is  dark  to  dwell  in ! 
True  men  of  east,  west,  south  and  north, 

(False  ones,  we  well  can  spare  ye,) 
Up,  up  !  and  the  thoughts  that  your  souls  bring  forth, 

In  heaven's  blue  face  declare  ye  ! 

Then  on  in  the  zeal  that  looks  not  back ! 

And  the  hope  that  truth  inspires 
Shall  light  ye  a  lamp,  if  the  sky  grows  black. 

At  the  flash  of  your  free  hills*  fires  : 
And  if  round  ye  the  gusts  of  dissensions  rise. 

Speak  ye  to  their  boltless  thunder  : 
While  one  holy  shred  of  the  green  flag  flies. 

True  men  shall  be  ranged  close  under  1 


I  »  I 


A  SONG  FOR  TRUE  MEN. 

AoAiN,  again  the  tempest  tones 

Of  Ireland's  true  defenders. 
Arise,  and  ring  above  the  groans 

And  taunts  of  cold  pretenders  : 
And  prouder  yet  the  ranks  they'd  smash. 

Shall  wing  young  Erin's  thunder, 
Till  heaven  itself  shall  feel  the  crash 

That  cleaves  our  bonds  asunder. 
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For  here's  no  heart 

Hath  lot  or  part 
With  Christian  creed's  reviler ; 

Nor  here's  the  lip 

Hath  yearned  to  sip 
The  flesh-pots  of  the  spoiler. 

'Twas  not  to  gain  the  world's  applause, 

Nor  yet  our  country's  favour, 
We  plunged  our  spirits  in  her  cause, 

And  made  it  ours  for  ever  : 
'Twas  not  to  raise  her  struggling  soul. 

Till  hope  itself  grew  torture, 
And  then  to  basely  sink  the  whole 
In  some  unholy  barter. 

Oh,  here's  no  heart 
Hath  lot  or  part 
With  Erin's  faith's  reviler ; 
Nor  here's  the  lip 
Hath  yearned  to  sip 
The  flesh-pots  of  the  spoiler. 

We  rose  to  see  this  Island  freed — 

For  this,  our  hearts  adore  it  ; 
We  rose  to  blend  our  every  creed 

In  sacred  union  o'er  it : 
We  rose  to  shatter  foreign  thrall — 
What  knave  would  dare  deny  it  I 
And  once  again,  or  stand  or  fall, 
In  Freedom's  name  we'll  try  it. 
And  here's  no  heart 
Hath  lot  or  part 
With  sacred  faith's  reviler ; 
Nor  here's  the  lip 
Hath  yearned  to  sip 
The  flesh-pots  of  the  spoiler  t 
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MY  BETROTHED— EBIN  : 

HEB  HYMN  TO  niXXDOlC. 

Oh,  come,  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxious  bride, 
Too  long  have  they  kept  thee  from  my  side  ! 
Sore  I  sought  thee  by  mountain  and  mead,  asthore  I 
And  I  watched  and  I  wept  till  my  heart  was  sore. 

While  the  false  to  the  false  did  say  : 
We  will  lead  her  away  by  the  mound  and  the  rath, 
And  we'll  nourish  her  heart  in  its  worse  than  death, 
Till  her  tears  shall  have  traced  a  pearly  path, 

For  the  work  of  a  future  day. 

Ah,  little  they  knew  what  their  guile  could  do  I 
It  has  won  me  a  host  of  the  stern  and  true. 
Who  have  sealed  in  the  eye  of  the  yellow  sun 
That  my  home  is  their  hearts  till  thy  hand  be  won : 

And  they've  gathered  my  tears  and  sighs  ; 
And  they've  woven  them  into  a  cloudy  frown. 
That  shall  gird  my  brow  like  an  ebony  crown. 
Till  these  feet  in  my  wrath  shall  have  trampled  down 

All,  all  that  betwixt  us  rise. 

Then  come,  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxious  bride. 
Thou  art  dear  to  my  breast  as  my  heart's  red  tide. 
And  a  wonder  it  is  you  could  tarry  so  long, 
And  your  soul  so  proud  and  your  arm  so  strong. 

And  your  limb  without  a  chain ; 
And  your  feet  in  their  flight  like  the  midnight  wind, 
When  be  *'  bahs !"  at  the  flash  that  he  leaves  behind ; 
And  your  heart  so  warm,  and  your  look  so  kind — 

Ob,  oome  to  my  breast  again ! 

Oh  my  dearest  has  eyes  like  the  noontide  sun ; 
.So  bright,  that  my  own  dare  scarce  look  on  : 
And  the  douds  of  a  thousand  years  gone  by. 
Brought  back,  and  again  on  the  crowded  sky. 

Heaped  haughtily  pile  o'er  pile  ; 
Then  all  in  a  boundless  blaze  outspread. 
Bent,  shaken,  and  tossed  o'er  their  flaming  bed, 
ITill  each  heart  by  the  light  of  the  heavens  were  read* 

Were  as  nought  to  his  softest  smile  1 
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And  to  hear  my  love  in  his  wild  mirth  sing 
To  the  flap  of  the  battle-god's  fiery  wing  1 
How  his  chorus  shrieks  i^rough  the  iron  tones 
Of  crashing  towers  and  creaking  thrones, 

And  the  crumbling  of  bastions  strong  ! 
Yet,  sweet  to  my  ear  as  the  sigh  that  slips 
From  the  nervous  dance  of  a  maiden's  lips. 
When  the  eye  first  wanes  in  its  love  eclipse^ 

Is  his  soul-creating  song ! 

Then  come,  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxious  bride  t 
Thou  hast  tarried  too  long,  but  I  may  not  chide  ; 
For  the  prop  and  the  hope  of  my  home  thou  art. 
Ay,  the  vein  that  suckles  my  growing  heart : 

Oh,  I'd  frown  on  the  world  for  thee ! 
And  it  is  not  a  dull,  cold,  soulless  clod, 
With  a  Hp  in  the  dust  at  a  tyrant's  nod, 
Unworthy  one  glance  of  the  patriot's  god, 

That  you  ever  shall  find  in  me ! 


I »« 


YOUNG  ERIN'S  CREED. 

Whoever  crawls,  whoever  leads. 

Young  Erin's  creed's  the  creed  of  creeds  ; 

It  teaches,  give  your  Maker  praise 

Whatever  way  your  conscience  says  I 

But  should  a  thousand  altars  bear 

On  each  for  Heaven  a  different  prayer  ; 

By  hght  of  moon,  or  hght  of  sun. 

At  Freedom's  let  us  all  be  one  ! — 

Is  that  a  creed  to  blast  or  ban  ? 

Young  Erin's  creed  hath  scattered  coals 

Upon  the  ices  of  our  souls  ; 

And  thawed  those  sad  sectarian  snows. 

From  which  our  every  ruin  rose  ; 

It  nurses  hopes,  they  foster  deeds. 

It  tells  us  when  a  nation  bleeds ; 
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The  holy  onion  of  our  hands — 

Not  riven  ranks  and  broken  brands — 

Can  force  from  foes  what  right  demands  t 

Then  Heaven  guide  young  Erin*s  creed 
Till  by  its  holiest  light  we  read 
In  every  eye,  our  Island  through, 
The  fearless  soul  that  ripe  to  do 
Wbate'er  the  God  of  Nations  wills 
To  these,  our  grand  old  native  hills  : 
And  if  it  melt  old  Ireland's  chain, 
May't  purge  our  souls  from  every  stain, 
Gould  tend  to  forge  or  bind  again. 


I  ♦  I- 


ON      AGAIN. 

And  so  the  would-be  storm  is  past, 

And  truemen  have  outlived  it ; 
Can  truth  be  bowed  by  falsehood's  blast. 

They're  slaves  who  e'er  believed  it : 
Let  cravens  crawl  and  adders  hiss, 

And  foes  look  on  delighted  ! 
To  one  and  all  our  answer's  this — 
We're  wronged,  and  must  be  righted. 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain's  a  chain, 
And  though  a  king  should  make  it, 
Be  this  our  creed, 
A  slave  indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 

'Tis  not  in  slander's  poisonous  lips 

To  kill  the  patriot's  ardour  ; 
Their  blight  may  reach  the  blossom-tips, 

But  not  the  fount  of  verdure : 
For  he  who  feels  his  country's  dole, 

By  nought  can  be  confounded, 
But  onward  sweeps  his  fearless  soul. 

Though  death  were  walking  round  it : 
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Then  on  again, 

A  ohain's  a  chain, 
And  though  a  king  should  make  il, 

A  slave,  though  freed, 

Were  he  indeed, 
Who  dare  not  try  to  break  it. 

And  while  ye  guard  against  the  shoalB 

That  hide  each  past  endeavour. 
Give  freemen's  tongues  to  truemen*8  sooIBi 

Or  drop  the  terms  for  ever  : 
Let  baseness  wander  through  the  dark, 

And  hug  its  own  restriction. 
But  oh  !  be  ours  the  guiding  spark  1 
Produced  by  mental  friction  : 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain's  a  chain, 
And  though  a  king  should  make  it. 
Be  this  our  creed, 
A  slave  indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 


I  ♦  I 


WE'VE  PONDERED. 

What  though  we've  looked  in  silenoe 

On  our  country's  brightening  eyes, 
Was  our  silence  not  prophetic 

Of  a  soul  about  to  rise  ? 
As  the  infant  tempest  sleepeih 

On  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
Till  its  ripened  spirit  boundeth 

In  a  fire-flashing  shroud ; 
So  ariseth  gallant  Ulster 

In  her  firm  and  fearless  few. 
With  the  fires  of  their  fathers. 

And  their  love  of  Erin  too. 
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For  we've  pondered 

As  we  wandered 
On  our  isolated  way ; 

Till  your  Ulstermen 

And  Orangemen 
Are  Irishmen  to-day ! 

And  the  past  shall  be  forgotten, 

With  its  days  of  death  and  gloom, 
When  the  eye  of  desolation 

Opened  with  our  gardens'  bloom ; 
And  our  shamrocks  and  our  lilies 

Bbed  confusion  o'er  our  souls, 
When  we  might  have  traced  a  heaven 

Bound  their  green  and  golden  bowls; 
But  oh  t  if  for  a  moment 

We  have  sought  a  darker  track, 
There's  a  warm  and  weeping  welcome 
For  the  hearts  that  venture  back. 
And  we've  pondered 
As  we  wandered. 
Like  a  flock  had  gone  astray, 
Till  your  Ulstermen 
And  Orangemen 
Are  Irishmen  to-day. 

For  the  healing  words  are  spoken ; 

We  are  brothers — ay,  and  true  I 
Then  arouse,  arouse  thee,  Erin ! 

For  thy  foes  are  ours,  too. 
And  we'll  chase  the  demon,  Discord, 

From  our  bosoms  and  our  path  ; 
And  we'll  brush  her  every  poison 

From  our  flowers  and  our  heath. 
Ay,  we'll  rival  e'en  our  fathers 

And  their  fellow-martyred  ones. 
Till  their  spirits  leap  in  glory 

O'er  the  ardour  of  their  sons. 
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We've  been  riven, 
We've  been  driven, 

The  crafty  spoiler's  prey. 
But  your  Ulstermen 
And  Orangemen 

Are  Irishmen  to-day. 


t  ♦  t 


FOUR   ON    THE    STEM. 

Oh,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  mystical  power 
Which  Hves  in  that  sweet  httle  emerald  flower, 
So  rare  in  the  valley,  so  prized  in  the  bower, 
Our  dear  httle,  rare  httle,  eye-opening  gem  ? 
So  beaming,  so  teeming 

With  beauty  and  wonder, 
When  magic  and  logic 

Are  sporting  their  thnnder ; 
And  riving  and  driving 
Your  .senses  asunder : 
Oh,  seek  ye  a  shamrock  with  four  on  the  stem  1 

When  wizards  were  charming,  with  mystical  bothers. 
The  eyes  and  the  ears  of  our  elf-fearing  mothers. 
It  winged  each  delusion,  or  so  said  our  fathers. 
And  why  should  their  children  its  powers  oondemn  ? 
Then  up  with  it,  step  with  it. 

Up  with  it  merrily; 
Boses  and  posies 

Are  drooping  so  drearily ; 
Lying  and  dying, 
And  Erin  so  cheerily 
Mocking  delusion  with  four  on  the  stem  1 

And  now  that  our  elves  and  their  castles  of  ether 

i Since  Erin  and  knowledge  were  talking  together) 
lave  changed  into  goblins  of  sabre  and  feather. 
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The  fonr-in-one-flower  shall  reason  oondemn  ? 
Oh  no,  men !  for  foemen 

And  malice  and  knavery, 
Slipped  round  us,  and  bound  us 

In  darkness  and  slavery, 
Then  led  us  and  bled  us. 
In  spite  of  our  bravery. 
For  this — we  could  number  but  three  on  the  stem  I 

Then  hail  to  the  union  of  spirits  and  flowers  ! 
The  past  to  the  foe,  but  the  future  be  ours  ; 
For  Ulster  has  found  in  her  own  blooming  bowers, 
The  gay  golden  leaf  that  completed  the  gem. 
Then  up  with  it,  step  with  it. 

Up  with  it  merrily  ; 
Forward  I  from  norward 

And  southward  come  cheerily  ; 
Munster  and  Leinster 
And  Connaught  unwearily 
Tell  Erin's  foes  she  has  four  on  the  stem  I 


I  ♦ « 


THE   TYRANT  WOOER. 

Hb  came  in  the  pride  of  his  ill-got  power, 

To  the  cot  of  the  slumbering  fair  ; 
And  he  twined  the  leaves  of  a  blood-red  flower 

In  the  folds  of  her  raven  hair  ; 
But  her  heart  grew  sick  at  its  strange  perfume. 

Though  her  lips  refused  to  speak, 
And  it  savoured  so  much  of  the  scaffold  and  tomb, 

That  it  paled  the  maiden's  cheek  ; 
But  lo !  it  grew  bright  on  her  fading  bloom. 

And  strong,  as  her  heart  grew  weak. 

Then  he  talked  of  love  and  he  talked  of  truth. 

And  his  pastures  broad  and  fair  ; 
And  he  talked  of  her  helplessness  and  youth, 

And  the  growth  of  her  worldly  care ; 
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Yea,  and  more  than  these — ^though  how  strange  to 
teU! 

He  had  written  their  marriage  bands 
In  the  blood  of  the  brave  she  had  loyed  so  well, 

When  it  flowed  by  his  murderous  hands. 
But  he  wooed  and  won,  and  his  victors'  yell 

Kings  yet  o'er  her  father's  lands  ! 

But  where  is  the  love  and  the  truth,  he  said, 

That  her  merits  should  still  command  ? 
Or  where  are  the  sacred  vows  he  made, 

When  he  took  her  reluctant  hand  ? 
They  were  thrown  aside  with  the  bridal  wreath, 

Ere  the  festival  writes  were  by  : 
And  that  marriage  was  fraught  with  the  shadow  of 
death. 

To  her  every  peace  and  joy ;  • 

For  his  vows  have  hung  like  a  blighting  breath. 

O'er  the  Ught  of  her  lovely  eye. 

But  she  sorrows  not  now,  nor  weeps  alone, 

Nor  now  are  her  cheeks  so  pale ; 
For  her  sons  have  at  length  to  manhood  grown — 

Ay,  and  studied  their  mother's  tale : 
And  her  tears  they  term  a  re&eshing  dew, 

That  had  fallen  in  her  night's  despair  ; 
But  they  say  it  is  stealing  the  blood-red  hue 

From  the  wreath  in  their  mother's  hair ; 
And  that  she  will  smile  as  she  used  to  do. 

When  it  ghstens  no  longer  there  1 


TO  A  TIPPERARY  MAN .♦ 

Sing  on,  my  Tipperary  bird. 
Nor  care  for  foes  a  feather  ;  . 

Sing  on  till  every  melting  word 
Has  fused  our  souls  together  : 


*  A  Coniribntor  to  the  Ntion, 
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And  formed  a  bulwark  round  onr  Isle 

Of  life  and  love  united  ; 
With  mind  and  might  to  task  and  toil, 

Till  every  wrong  be  righted. 

Nor  think  our  Northern  bosoms  cold, 

Nor  that  our  weapons  waver ; 
For  every  crag  we  climed  of  old, 

We've  nerve  as  firm  as  ever : 
And  souls  as  ripe  to  chase  the  game. 

Whatever  track  it  flies  on  ; 
And  fixed  as  is  the  freezing  flame 

That  lights  our  own  horizon. 

For  glowing  heart  and  ready  hand, 

Shall  Antrim  yield  to  no  one ; 
And  they  who  nobly  meet  a  friend, 

Oan  nobly  meet  a  foeman : 
The  cold  in  cloth  are  cold  in  steel, 

Howe*er  the  hand  may  labour ; 
For  what's  it  but  the  hero's  zeal 

That  wields  the  hero's  sabre  ? 

Then  on  I  my  Tipperary  heart. 

Or  snow  or  blow  the  weather ; 
For  now  nor  cold,  nor  drove  apart, 

We'll  brave  the  blast  together : 
'Twas  thus  of  old  our  brave  and  bold 

Laid  shoulder  up  to  shoulder. 
When  they  who  sought  to  make  the  slave 

As  often  made  the  soldier. 

Ob,  deathless  men,  and  deathless  days, 

To  what  have  tyrants  brought  us  ? 
'Twere  even  wrong  to  sing  your  praise — 

This  ruinous  creed  they've  taught  us ; 
But  though  they  teach  or  though  they  preaohr 

Or  though  their  hosts  surround  us. 
The  glory  of  those  days  shall  stretch 

A  ouming  rampart  round  ns  1 
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Till  concord  round  each  bastion  sings, 

The  bloodless  triumph's  ours ; 
And  Freedom's  cloud-dividing  wings 

Begird  the  Isle  of  Flowers  : 
And  now  the  arm,  and  now  the  light 

Of  soul  that  never  varies, 
With  three  hurrahs  for  Antrim's  might, 

And  nine  for  Tipperary*s  I 


I  ♦  I 


REMEMBER  THE  THIRTIETH  OF  MAY* 

Remembeb  it !  yes,  every  year  as  it  rolls 
Shall  but  widen  and  deepen  its  track  in  our  souls : 
Oh,  how  could  the  echo  one  moment  depart 
That  the  crash  of  that  hour  awaked  in  each  heart  ? 
It  shall  sing,  it  shall  ring  in  the  lowhest  home, 
Like  the  song  of  the  wave  in  its  hoHday  foam  ; 
Till  as  one  mighty  billow  our  spirits  unite 
In  as  briUiant,  as  bounding,  as  chainless  a  might ; 
And  till  tyranny  looks  o'er  our  Island  in  vain 
For  the  face  of  a  slave,  or  the  trace  of  a  chain. 
Oh,  the  green  of  our  valleys  shall  frown  into  gray, 
Ere  we  cease  to  remember  the  Thirtieth  of  May ! 

*Twas  a  day  over  Erin  when  deep  as  of  death 
Was  the  ominous  silence  that  fettered  each  breath  ; 
For  oh,  think  I  how  the  heart  of  a  nation  was  wnmg, 
When  the  sigh  from  her  soul  fell  asleep  on  her  tongue  I 
How  she  stooped  to  the  blow,  how  she  smothered  the  iie 
That  heaved  in  her  breast  like  a  volcanic  fire  ; 
For  true  were  the  chieftains  who  whispered  **  refirain,** 
And  their  words  to  her  arm  were  an  adamant  chain  : 
And  she  saw  them  her  bravest,  the  blood  of  her  heart. 
For  the  love  they  had  borne  her  Hke  felons  depart. 
Oh !  soulless  and  dark  were  our  bosoms  of  clay, 
Should  we  cease  to  remember  the  Thirtieth  of  May. 


*  The  cUy  on  which  the  leaden  of  the  Kepeal  movement  were  incareetmtod. 
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'Twas  a  morning  of  mist,  'twas  an  evening;  sublime, 
*Twas  a  clond  that  arose  on  the  carry  of  time ; 
Stnpendons,  gigantic  in  darkness  and  wrong, 
Bat  melting  to  light  as  it  glided  along : 
For  ont  of  its  blackness  a  brightness  arose  ; 
And  numberless  friends,  out  of  numberless  foes. 
Proclaimed  to  the  wronger  his  mightiest  dart, 
So  far  from  transfixing  young  Liberty's  heart, 
But  gave  her  a  pinion  to  rise  o'er  the  storm. 
And  a  stay  to  her  foot,  and  a  nerve  to  her  arm. 
Oh  !  nations  and  sceptres  shall  moulder  away. 
Ere  we  cease  to  remember  the  Thirtieth  of  May. 

And  the  foeman  may  think  that  thy  voice,  Mullaghmast, 

Was  a  sound  but  to  float  on  the  ear  of  the  past ; 

He  may  think,  as  our  myriads  are  marshalled  no  more. 

He  has  tamed  or  extinguished  the  spirit  they  bore. 

Does  the  tempest-king  die — does  his  spirit  grow  tame 

When  he  foldB  up  his  pinions  of  whirlwind  and  flame  ? 

Tet  awhile,  and  your  forests  before  him  are  hurled, 

As  he  wheels  in  his  flight  o'er  a  quivering  world : 

Thus,  Erin  but  nurseth  the  might  of  her  wing, 

For  a  bold,  for  a  proud,  and  more  heavenward  spring  : 

For  deep  in  that  spirit  which  resteth  to-day, 

Is  our  motto,  ''  Bemember  the  Thirtieth  of  May !" 


A  SONG  OF  ULSTER. 

And,  Ulstebmen,  is  this  the  soil 

Our  fathers  loved  so  dearly  well  ? 
And  shall  we  'mid  their  ashes  toil, 

And  not  the  same  proud  feeling  tell  ? 
Forbid  it,  honour,  truth  and  pride ! 

The  gems  unsold  their  bosoms  bore  ; 
And  let  us  prove,  if  rightly  tried, 

We're  all  the  Ulstermen  of  yore. 
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Sing,  oh  !  the  land, 

The  blooming  land, 
The  land  onr  fathers  loved  so  dear : 

May  sorrow  crush 

The  wretch  who'd  blush 
His  father's  love  of  home  to  hear  1 

And  Ulster,  thou  hast  seen  a  day 

When  tales  of  pride  were  thine  to  tell ; 
But  discord  cleared  the  Dutchman's  way, 

And  we  from  all  our  glory  fell : 
And  groaning  only  to  her  God 

Our  country  wore  a  double  chain ; 
But  fifty  years  of  stripes  and  fraud 
Have  surely  raised  a  soul  again. 
Sing,  oh  !  the  land, 
The  groaning  land. 
The  land  our  fathers  loved  so  dear ; 
May  blushing  crush 
The  wretch  who'd  blush 
His  father's  love  of  home  to  hear  ! 

ShaU  aHen  courts,  or  foreign  crowns, 

Have  merchandize  in  honest  hearts, 
And  by  or  ban  our  smiles  or  frowns, 

As  suit  their  own  unholy  arts  ? 
No  !  from  the  unpolluted  veins 

That  clothed  the  graves  we  gaze  upon, 
We'll  prove  no  father  scorned  his  chains 
That  did  not  leave  as  proud  a  son  ! 
Sing,  oh  !  the  land, 
The  lovely  land. 
The  land  our  fathers  loved  so  dear ; 
May  sorrow  pale 
The  wretch  who'd  quail 
His  father's  love  of  home  to  hear ! 

Too  long  have  we  the  truant  played, 
And  slept  or  waked  as  tyrants  taught  r 

Too  long,  unthinking,  lend  our  aid 
To  rear  a  foreign  Juggernaut : 
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Nor  claimed  nor  owned  a  native  land ; 

Mere  birds  of  passage,  homeless  guests  ; 
We  only  loved  the  ahen  hand 
That  wrung  the  manhood  from  our  breasts. 

Sing,  oh  1  the  land. 

The  sUghted  land. 
The  land  our  fathers  loved  so  dear  ; 

May  feeUng  crush 

The  wretch  who'd  blush 
His  father's  love  of  home  to  hear  f 

How  wrong  we  were  our  homes  declare ! 
How  mad  exclaims  the  seedless  earth  1 
Where  maniac  famine  rends  her  hair, 
Or  huddles  o'er  the  fireless  hearth  ; 
Ah,  men  might  melt  their  eyes  like  rain, 

But  men  have  nobler  work  to  do  ; 
Nor  shall  we  halt  till  every  vein 
The  fire  of  freedom  rushes  through. 
8ing,  oh !  the  land. 
The  awakened  land. 
The  land  that  holds  our  fathers'  clay. 
May  love  of  sire 
Each  soul  inspire 
To  cheer  her  on  her  glorious  way  I 

What,  what  were  ours  but  milky  blood. 

If  tame  and  coldly  we  could  stand. 
When  Hghtning -limbed  young  Nationhood 

Is  more  than  midway  with  her  hand : 
She  comes,  she  comes,  and  we've  delayed  1 

Up,  factious  folly !  from  our  shore ; 
For,  true  as  truth,  thine  upas'-  shade 
Must  mantle  Ulster's  soul  no  more  t 
Sing,  oh  1  the  land. 
The  infant  land. 
The  growing  Isle  of  bounding  soul ; 
May  sorrow  wet 
ELis  cheek  who'd  fret 
To  see  her  in  at  glory's  goal  16 
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AN    ADDRESS. 

To  say  we  oonld  have  loved  thee, 

Were  to  show  a  bloodless  heart ; 
To  name  the  thing  we've  proved  thee. 

Were  to  act  as  weak  a  part : 
To  leave,  of  all  thy  story, 

E'en  a  jot  unsung,  unpenned, 
Were  to  leave  a  ray  of  glory 

Where  no  glory  hath  a  Mend ! 

But,  sing  thee  1  ay,  we'll  sing  thee. 

Till  the  winds  iiom  other  climes. 
In  their  softest  mood  shall  bring  thee 

But  the  echoes  of  thy  crimes : 
For  thou  drove  us,  wrimg  and  reckless^ 

To  the  brink  of  death  and  shame, 
Till  we  looked,  thou  mass  of  blackness. 

And  destruction  was  thy  name  1 

And  thinkest  thou  a  nation 

Shall  beneath  thee  crawl  and  whine  ; 
Or  think'st  thou  her  salvation 

Lies  within  those  lips  of  thine  : 
And  though  it  did,  sweet  heaven  ! 

To  thy  winds  we'd  fling  the  whole. 
Ere  she  should  bend  the  craven 

To  yon  worse  than  midnight  soul. 

Beck  we  thy  soothing  speeches. 

Or  thine  upas-breathing  sighs  ? 
Don't  the  past  and  present  teach  us 

'Tis  the  false  hyena  cries  ? 
Oh,  the  hearts  thou'st  bled  and  broken^ 

Were  they  at  thy  footstool  cast. 
What  a  bloody  mountain  token 

Would  arise  of  favours  past ! 

With  thy  boons  and  blessings  holy. 
Thou  wouldst  lull  our  ills  asleep  ; 

Thou  wouldst  mourn  each  feud  and  folly. 
Ay,  when  stones  have  learned  to  weep  ; 
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Thon  wouldst  lead  in  one  commnnion 
All  the  children  of  thy  care  ; 

Yea,  thou  wouldst  1  and  our  disunion 
Proves  thy  gospel  to  a  hair. 

Thy  promises,  confound  them. 

And  the  ear  would  drink  their  bane ; 
There's  a  clank  of  chains  around  them- 

Ay,  when  in  their  sweetest  strain : 
And  though  as  far  from  fetters 

As  the  wind  o'er  ocean's  brow, 
There's  a  gulf  of  putrid  waters 

Gathers  round  a  broken  vow ! 

And  its  soul-corroding  odour 

Bides  upon  thine  every  breath ; 
For  the  heavens  are  not  broader 

Than  from  truth  has  been  thy  path  : 
And  we  could  have  sorrowed  o'er  thee, 

Like  the  cloud  o'er  thirsty  grain, 
But  that  day's  a  by-gone  story. 

Shall  not  meet  thine  ear  again. 

No  !  our  last  love  thou  uprooted, 

When  thy  menial,  Hveried  things, 
With  their  craven  hands  polluted 

E'en  the  offspring  of  our  kings  ; 
But  an  ominous  day  hath  risen, 

When  our  millions'  lips  proclaim. 
That  a  seat  within  thy  prison 

Makes  a  more  than  martyr's  fame ! 

Oh,  the  days  of  wrong  are  numbered ! 

For  the  spirit  that  hath  lain 
Through  centuries,  and  slumbered, 

Shouts  upon  our  hills  again  : 
And  as  shrieks  some  mighty  river 

That  hath  overgrown  control, 
So  its  thunder-notes  shall  quiver 

Through  each  chamber  of  thy  soul ! 
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Yet,  dream'st  thou  nought  can  moye  thee 

From  thy  towers  of  starry  height  ? 
Ha  !  the  brightest  sky  above  thee 

Is  but  gleams  of  passing  hght  : 
For  thou,  and  borrowed  power, 

And  thy  blood-based  pomp  and  pride, 
Make  this — a  varnished  flower 

On  a  huge  volcano's  side ! 


>  ♦  • 


LOVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Talk  of  their  towns !  Oh  !  they  ne'er  had  a  charm  for  me, 

Fashion's  a  Tyrant,  and  Art  is  his  slave  ! 
Next  to  high  heaven  is  glowing  Glenarm  for  me — 
Glowing  in  glories  of  mountain  and  wave  ! 
What,  though  from  pole  to  pole, 
Gladness  or  gloom  should  roll. 
Come,  thou,  that  guid'st  the  whole — 
Purity's  own ! 
Close  to  me — chng  to  me — chastely  as  stone — 

Nearer,  thou ! 
Dearer,  now ! 
Life  of  my  bounding  soul ! 
Oh  1  what  a  hghtning-wing'd  moment  hath  flown  t 

Oh  1  for  the  tall  crag,  and,  'neath  it,  a  holy  home, 

Azure  and  snowy  sheets  'round  and  above  f 
Here,  while  the  hurricane  chants  to  the  flying  foam, 
Under  the  white  cliff,  we'll  dance  to  it,  love  I 
Quick  ! — comb  and  curl  apart. 
Nature  we  own — not  Art ! 
Soul  to  soul,  let  us  dart ; 
Moment  of  bUss ! 
Haste  with  your  bursting  lip's  holiest  kiss. 

Press  me,  love ! 
Bless  thee,  love ! 
Girl  of  my  glowing  heart ! 
Love  is  of  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  of  this  1 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  BUSH. 

I 

The  Z8«den  of  the  IM>lin  Univenity  Magasine  will  reoogoise  serend  of  the 
■ersiw  hi  this  eoUeotion.  The  followhig  verses  also  appeared  in  our  national 
pariodieal,  and  were  there,  by  some  mintake,  8  scribed  to  another  eontribntor— a 
moat  worthy  one.  If  there  be  anything  creditable  in  the  lines,  the  name  of  Morthne^ 
OoIUns  ean  well  aiford  to  port  with  it ;  if  there  be  anything  othenriae,  it  haa  no 
right  to  be  charged  therewith. 

Worn  was  he,  lorn  was  he, 
Wand'ring  one  morn  was  he — 
Ringing  and  singing 

Were  hazel  and  thrush  :  i 

There,  too,  a  maiden, 
Her  white  feet  all  laden 
With  daisies  and  dew, 
By  the  Bridge  of  the  Bush. 

Fair  was  she,  rare  was  she. 
Sun-tint  of  hair  was  she ; 
Dew- eyes,  and  hlue,  as 
The  bosom  of  space : 
Wild  rose,  ah  !  never, 
You  hung  o'er  that  river. 
So  rich  as  the  light 
In  young  Emily's  face ! 

Pale  was  he,  frail  was  he, 
Grieved  at  his  ail  was  she  : 
Soothing  and  smoothing 
His  pillow,  sits  she ; 
Kind,  too,  her  father — 
Nine  long  weeks  together — 
Till  heart-whole,  and  gay. 
The  frail  wanderer  is  he. 

Sue  did  he,  woo  did  he. 
All  guile  could  do,  did  he  ! 
Sadly — ah  I  madly. 
Her  soul  felt  the  crush  : 
Dark  runs  the  water. 
They've  searched  for  their  daughter, 
And  lone  is  her  grave, 
By  the  Bridge  of  the  Bush  ! 
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S  E  A  V  I  E  W. 

Sbaview  of  groves  sitteth,  mantled  in  light, 

Down  where  the  ocean-wave,  cityward  wending, 
Quivers  in  beauty,  each  muscle  of  might. 
Strained  to  the  snowy  sails  over  it  bending ; 

Breezes  there  gliding 
Down  from  their  hilly  homes,  wheel  in  their  flight, 

Sporting  or  chiding. 

Proudly  the  sky,  o'er  that  sky-glassing  tide. 

Passion-browed — sun  or  cloud — ever  o*erfloweth. 
As  mother  might  hang  o'er  her  cradled  pride, 
While  its  blessed  breath  cometh  and  goeth. 

Troubling  it  mildly ; 
Seaview  of  songs,  by  the  sea-spirit*s  side, 

Carolling  wildly ! 

Seaview  of  flowers,  like  a  heaven  new-bom, 

Streams  through  the  minstrel  man's  vision  of  beauty ; 
Flower  of  its  flowers,  though,  reigns  the  Bed  Thorn, 
Gleaming,  like  soul,  through  a  saint  at  her  duty, 

Blessings  bestowing — 
Sheeting  the  lawn,  till  it  meeteth  the  mom, 

In  rose-light  glowing ! 

Crimson  and  golden,  and  pencill'd  with  snow, 

Bride  of  the  young  year,  oh,  bright  is  thy  mantle  ! 
Many  a  May  hast  thou  hallowed  us  so. 

Sister  of  sunbeams — the  dazzling — the  gentle — 

Blushing  so  freshly ! 
Far  be  the  finger  one  sweet  leaf  might  know 

Crumpling  it  rashly ! 

Beauty  and  innocence !  oh,  that  we  might 

Ne'er  wear  the  winning  ray  destined  to  grieve  you ! 
Guile,  like  a  shadow,  pursueth  the  Hght — 
Mother  of  breathing  gems  ! — glory  of  Seaview ! 

Darkening  it  ever : 
Beauty,  once  clasped,  on  its  bosom  of  night. 

Brightens— ah,  never  I 
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Tree  of  the  orimson  robe  I  seasons  rush  on : 

Beauty  nor  odonr  of  Earth  is  undying  :\ 
Lo !  where  thine  ghstens,  like  drops  from  the  sun, 
Thine— even  now  I — on  the  green  sward  lying — 

Lovely,  though  lowly — 
Breathing  in  death,  as  when  life  was  begun. 

Odours  all  holy  I 

Mother  of  starry  drops  !  beauty  's  of  God, 

Given,  like  wealth,  not  alone  for  the  wearer : 
Life,  though  a  cloudy  swamp,  beareth  abroad 
Something  to  solace  each  weary  wayfarer : 

Beauties,  where  any 
Shine,  from  the  human  cheek  down  to  the  sod, 

Shine  for  the  many  f 


I  »  I 


THE  FAIEY  MIEROR : 

A  BOMANOB  OF  "THE  OLD  LODOB/'  BBLFA8T. 
To  the  Memory  of  Samvkl  M'Dowbll  Elliott,  Esq.,  kle  Seneeelud  of  BeUM 
mad  propxietoor  of  the  Old  Lodge,  the  following  little  Bonumee  ii  ineeribed  by  the 
vziter,  vith  •  teerfol  reeollection  of  hie  frimdahip  end  genniae  wennUi  of  heerl, 
And  ft  sinoen  Ttneretton  for  the  breadth  end  libenUity  of  hie  tiewi,  rellgiooi  and 
poUtieftL 

.    When  our  globe  swam,  fresh  and  frnitfol, 
'  Through  an  ever  cloudless  blue. 

And  the  sapphire  gates  of  Heaven 

Their  celestial  bolts  withdrew. 
Till  the  brightness  of  the  Highest 

Sat  and  shone  on  human  day, 
And  the  light  round  Adam's  daughters 

Led  the  sons  of  God  astray ; 
Then  each  star-crowned  Seraph,  yielding 

To  unhallowed  love's  embrace. 
Saw  his  offspring  grow  a  people 

Lost  to  glory,  though  in  grace, 
And  their  glittering  crowds  inherit 

Hill  and  vale,  and  secret  place — 
One  part  flesh  and  three  parts  spirit— 

The  mysterious  Fairy  race. 
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Ob,  how  glorious  were  the  daughters. 

Quickened  by  those  souls  of  fire. 
But  a  fairer  than  Felicia 

Never  owned  a  spirit  sire ; 
And,  within  our  Holy  Erin, 

'Tween  the  mountains  and  the  strand. 
Where  the  City-queen  of  Ulster, 

And  her  guard  of  steeples  stand, 
Lay  the  glistening  grove  she  haunted — 

Nay,  but  lieth  tiiere  to-day, 
For  what  fairy  feet  have  hallowed. 

All  immortal  grows  as  they — 
Glowing  fresh  as  purple  even'. 

While  the  world  around  grows  gray — 
Like  a  clear  bright  spot  on  Heaven, 

When  the  storm-clouds  o'er  it  stray, 

And,  to  meet  her  Seraph  lover, 

Young  Felicia  glideth  there, 
With  the  dawn-spring's  flashing  roses 

Melting  through  her  streaming  hair ; 
And  a  cloud  of  golden  vapour. 

Like  a  curtained  dome  o'erhead — 
Every  rainbow  fringe  and  tassel 

Dancing  to  her  swimming  tread ; 
Or  its  still,  small,  ghostly  music, 

Which  to  human  sense  might  seem 
Like  an  infant's  song  from  Heaven, 

Trembling  through  a  mother's  dream ; 
Ever  flees  she  thus,  and  ever 

Through  each  future's  pearly  gleam, 
Do  the  soul's  deep  thinkings  quiver. 

As  might  moonHght  through  a  stream  t 

Human  feelings ! — human  feelings  t 
What  are  ye  to  those  that  leap 

Through  that  spirit-beauty's  pulses. 
Like  a  storm  in  sullen  sleep  ? 
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For,  within  yon  wizard  bower, 

8aid  her  tieraph,  they  shall  meet, 
When  he'll  oast  his  robe  of  glory 

At  the  fairy- virgin's  feet : 
Yea,  and  there  she  now  beholds  him, 

like  a  gUstening  tower  of  snow, 
"Where  the  Eve-king's  burning  banners 

O'er  the  glacier'd  turrets  glow : 
Yea,  beholds  that  soul  of  sorrow — 

Pining — shining  to  and  fro — 
Who  hath  lost  the  Heavenly  Flora, 

For  one  passion-flower  below ! 

Oh,  the  might  of  bliss  forbidden. 

How  it  roots  in  heart  and  brain  1 
Love,  in  chains,  hath  souls  cemented 

Where  "  go  free"  the  god  had  slain  ! 
Thus  that  radiant  love-denied  one 

Towards  his  dear  dethroner  springs ; 
But,  oh,  hark ! — the  clouds  above  him  1 

Ah,  your  bolts  have  withering  wings  ! 
Child  of  beauty — child  of  passion  1 

Where's  he  now  you  yearned  to  greet  ? 
like  a  mass  of  molten  sunbeams, 

Shivering — quivering  at  thy  feet : 
Yea  and  thus  for  aye  and  ever 

Shall  his  gUstening  pulses  beat, 
Life  in  death,  but  dying  never — 

Life  itself  his  winding  sheet. 

Now  the  quivering  mass  before  her 

Takes  a  moon-like  form  and  hue ; 
Now  a  wild  and  withering  anguish 

Smites  Fehcia  through  and  through. 
Till  the  hghtnings  of  her  spirit 

Flash  and  flutter  through  each  vein, 
And  the  tears  of  living  Are 

Tremble  backwards  on  her  brain ; 
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And  her  leeHxur  Beason  idiispen: 

*"  Life  eternal's  at  his  core. 
Yea,  and  high  o*er  earth  and  water 

Shall  mT  Seraph  shine  and  soar  1' 
Ah.  *tis  false ! — ^wild  spirit-danghter ! — 

Down  again  the  flame-sheets  poor : 
Now,  a  lazi^er,  living  water 

Lights  the  arhonr — nothing  more  I 

Daily  brighter  beamed  that  arbour^ 

Flashing  like  an  emerald  bowl ; 
Daily  brighter  shone  its  waters — 

Shone  that  mass  of  molten  sonl ; 
And  when  bv  its  silverv  circle. 

Two  adoring  lovers  stood. 
Ever  rose  two  radiant  faces. 

Smiling  on  them  from  the  flood ; 
Bnt  might  e'er  one  trait*rons  feeling, 

Either  gazer*s  heart  beget. 
Darkness  wrapped  the  mystic  crystal 

Till  each  ripple  rolled  in  jet ; 
And  though  mountains,  seas  and  rivers, 

Since,  the  common  fate  have  met, 
There  that  Fairy  Mirror  quivers. 

In  the  "  Old  Lodge"  arbour  yet ! 


I » < 


THE    BRIDE    OP    THE    WATEB: 

A  LEaSXD  OF  RATHLIN  AND  FAOIHSAD. 

RATBLxa— the  BionU  of  Pliny,  the  Bieina  of  Ptolemy,  tlie  BldmiA  at  AbI 
•nd  Bfl^1ir^«i^  of  Bnehanon— ifl  a  nxMll  Island,  which  liee  off  the  NovtlMni  ooul  d 
Antrim,  in  North  Utitnde  66  defpreee  15  ■eeonds;  iU  extrame  kofrth,  firam  Iull» 
Weet,  if  fire  and  a  half  Rngliah  miles,  and  ite  greatest  tetadth  ona  alia  ndi 
qoarter.  The  form  of  the  iidana,  it  appears,  has  been  oompared  to  thai  at  %  tool; 
or,  as  Sir  William  Petty  tells  ns,  **  to  that  of  an  Irish  ttoeUa*,  the  toa  fil  «IIA 
pointeth  to  the  mainland/'  On  this  mainland,  and  immadialely  oppoaUa  tha  toi 
alladed  to,  from  which  it  is  distant  abont  three  miles,  stands  a  magnlflowt  mfi 
of  basaltic  pillars,  288  feet  high,  which,  resting  on  a  base  of  648  faal,  givw  tha  W^ 
montory  an  altitude  of  881  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  aea.  Ihia  gtoiloaa  fAiel 
Nature's  own  masonry,  now  Falrhead,  was  onoe  Benmor^  \xj  fosna  ■gypuaad  to  to 
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tlM  Bobogdinin  of  Ptolamj.  Aoeocmling  for  tho  ohftoge  of  name,  there  is  nmotui 
the  nftliTee—  a  simple,  indnstrions  people— a  small,  misty  remnant  of  tradition  to 
the  following  effect :— At  some  indefinitely  remote  period  of  the  world's  history, 
Bathlin  was  inTaded  by  a  chieftain,  with  his  foroes  from  some  of  the  neighbonring 
islands.  He  wss  Tanqnished.  All  his  followers,  with  the  exception  of  his  henchman, 
wore  slain,  and  the  chieftain  himself  menially  wonnded.  Lying  apon  the  sward  in 
his  last  agonies,  he  besooght  the  Tiotorions  king  of  the  island  to  soffer  his  beantifnl 
daughter  to  solace  a  dying  man  by  *'  Banning  a  reel"  npon  the  green  tnrf  with  his 
henchman.  The  Tictor  consented;  the  lady  danced,  and  the  henchman — at  a  signal 
from  his  master — having  watched  for  a  favoorable  moment,  canght  her  in  his  armf , 
and  leaped,  with  his  fair  bnrthen,  from  the  top  of  a  fearful  precipice  into  the  surges 
at  its  base.  The  next  morning  the  corpse  of  the  lady  was  discoTered  at  the  foot  of 
Benmore,  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  water,  the  head  resting  upon  a  gray  pentagonal 
fragment  of  the  mass  above  it.  This  legend  formed  the  subject  of  a  short  prose 
tale,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  which  appeared,  a  few  years  ego,  in  tba 
pages  of  a  Dublin  periodicaL  The  concluding  lines  of  this  tale  afterwards  intro- 
duced the  following  stansas  to  some  of  our  readers,  in  the  columns  of  a  local  publi- 
cation.   Let  them  here  perform  the  same  ofllce  : — 

**  The  mourners  say,  *  It  is  a  fair  head,'littlA  thinking  that  the  saying  is imnuniaL 
In  that  hour,  Benmoro  renouneed  its  name— a  name  it  had  borne  for  ages — and  rt- 
eeived  a  new  one :  it  was  no  longer  called  Benmore,  but  Fairhead ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Ulster's  sorrow  and  the  tears  of  the  islands  were  the  ofBciating  priest  and  the 
water  of  bi^[>tism.*' 

'Tis  morn  at  Kicina,  and,  soubh  a  league,  sightly 
Benmore,  with  his  E^iade,  the  blue  water  stains  lightly  ; 
'Tis  mom  at  Bioina,  and,  west  from  the  castle, 
That  rings  with  the  revel  of  chieftain  and  vassal, 

A  kingly-brow'd  youth  and  a  virgin,  not  lowly — 
Where  flaunts  the  young  wave,  in  green  robe  and  white 

tassel — 
Fase  spirit  through  spirit,  in  whispers,  so  holy. 
White  Truth,  by  her  altar,  each  breath    might   have 

caught  her — 
That  maiden's  young  Mina,  the  Bride  of  the  Water. 

And  Mina  M'Phie's  like  an  angel,  in  nature, 
In  spirit,  in  feature,  in  form,  and  in  stature  : 
What  snow  glides  so  gently,  or,  gUding,  is  whiter  ? 
What  glory  so  bright,  that  her  cheek  is  not  brighter  ? 

Her  eyes  like  the  skies  or  the  blue  cineraria — 
Ser  ringlets  Uke  gold,  or  the  faintest  shade  lighter — 

A  tint  like  the  moon's  when  the  harvest  is  near  ye.' 
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Ob,  fondly  some  weird- woman  named  her  and  thought  her» 
<*  The  swan  of  the  rock — the  white  Bride  of  the  Water  !** 

Her  father  is  lord  of  the  crag  and  the  cla^ian  ; 
Her  lover  is  Connor,  the  kingly  O'Cahan ; 
And  thiice  hath  the  sun,  like  a  god,  in  east-heaven. 
Thus  Ughted  the  waves,  since  the  Chief  of  Dongiyen 

Left  home,  stag  and  steed,  for  the  rocks  of  Hicioa — 
For  hope  from  the  glance  that  his  spirit  had  riven, 

Yea,  hfe  from  the  hps  of  the  soul- witching  Mina  : 
She  sings  him  the  strains  that  the  surges  have  taogjit 

her, 
For  Connor  is  loved  by  the  Bride  of  the  Water. 

Oh,  westward,  in  heaven,  when  rosy  clouds  Hnger, 
Like  floating  isles  warm  from  the  Maker's  own  finger, 
Cold,  cold  were  their  tints,  in  their  brightest  of  brightness, 
To  tliose  which,  o'er  Mina*s  tall  forehead  of  whiteness. 

Now  coming,  now  going,  are  ebbing,  are  flowing. 
Till  up,  like  a  phantom  of  feathery  Ughtness, 

Li  gloom  and  in  glory,  now  darkling,  now  glowing. 
She  shrieks,  "  Tashitaraugh*  hath  visions  of  slaughter — 
Oh  !  God,  in  his  might — to  the  Bride  of  the  Water  t 

'*  Ah  1  say,  on  this  lone  island-throne  of  the  tempest. 
Dark,  death-telling  raven,  why  thus  thou  encampest. 
Here  love,  in  his  lieart-home  shall  reign  ever  regal — 
*  False — talse  1'  croaks  the  raven  ;  *  yea,  false  !'  gaoth  the 
eagle ; 

*  For  many  an  eye  shall  to-morrow  leave  beamless. 
And  when,  'neath  our  beaks  and  the  fangs  of  the  beagle. 

Be  caumach  and  gilliglass,  stark-laid  and  dreamless. 
This  isle  of  the  surge,  with  the  gory  draught  brought  hor, 
Shall  drink  thy  red  tears,  snowy  Bride  of  the  Water  I* 


!•• 


'Tis  eve  o'er  the  sea  where  the  white  stars  are  twinkHng, 
And  fifty  broad  blades  the  blue  waters  are  sprinkling, 

*  Saoood-slght. 
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Strong  muscles  to  Vield  them — stem  spirits  of  fire — 
Their  chieftain,  tali  Mahon  M'Kaye,  of  Cantyre, 

Whose  curraghs  shall  dance,  ere  the  night-cloud  be 
melted, 
Where  waves,  when  asleep,  are  still  waves  in  their  ire, 

And  rugged  Eicina  stands  bald  and  white-belted  ;* 
For  Mahon  has  sworn,  or  by  love  or  by  slaughter. 
To  bow  thy  proud  spirit,  fair  Bride  of  the  Water  ! 

'Tis  mom  at  Kicina— the  broad  sun's  advancing, 
His  arrows  of  gold  round  the  ocean-bird's  glancing. 
When,  lo  !  like  an  oak,  in  the  last  Hght  of  autumn, 
M'Phie*8  by  the  blades  that  the  stranger  hath .  brought 

him: 
**  Ho  I  son  of  Cantyre  !  what  seek'st  thou,  my  marrow — 
A  feast  by  the  wave,  or  a  bed  at  its  bottom — 

A  rest,  and  our  love,  or  our  axe,  skean  and  arrow  ?' ' 
"  Proud    prince   of    the  sea-mew,   your    death  or    your 

daughter !" 
Eetum'd  thy  wild  wooer,  white  Bride  of  the  Water  I 

As  sweep,  when  the  night  waxeth  sickly  and  sallow. 
Plumed  columns  of  mist  over  gray  Slac-na-callagh,+ 
Bo  glide,  at  the  signal,  from  castle  and  claghan, 
The  iron-limb'd  islanders,  led  by  O'Cahan — 

A  clcdrsMh  in  love,  but  a  tempest  in  ire. 
"  Faith,  chieftain,"  quoth  Gille,  the  henchman  of  Mahon, 

And  lightest  of  foot  ever  danced  on  Cantyre, 
**  'Tis  more  than  a  chant  or  a  chase  of  the  otter. 
This  wooing  and  winning  your  Bride  of  the  Water!" 

'Tis  eve  at  Bicina — the  moon  is  ascending ; 
One  golden-haired  star,  like  a  page,  out  attending ; 
The  conflict  is  over,  and  thus  goes  its  story  : 
The  might  of  Cantyre  Ues  withering  and  gory  ; 


*  BftthUn  prodae«s  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  timber.  Even  its  shmbbery 
it  8«*re«  and  stonted.  The  islani,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  to  a  eonsi- 
derable  height,  exhibits,  oa  the  Ballycastle,  or  coaat  side,  aboat  midway,  between 
its  soifaee-soil  and  the  water,  a  broad  band,  or  stratom  of  white  limestoae. 

f  A  district  of  (Ii9  island  is  so  colled. 
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But  who  is  the  warrior  stricken  and  lying, 
Where  towers  the  steep  o'er  the  surge  in  its  glory  ? 

'Tis  Mahon  M'Kaye,  and  the  chieftain  is  dying  ; 
Around  him  are  weepers,  unscathed  by  the  slaughter — 
And  low,  with  them,  kneeleth  the  Bride  of  the  Water. 

**  Oh  I  hght  of  the  wave — sun  and  moon  of  Bicina" — 
Thus  whisper'd  the  dying — "  Ah,  Mina  I  ah,  Minat 
If  wild  was  my  wooing,  when  scorned  as  a  lover, 
This  stream,  from  my  breast,  to  the  crime  be  a  cover  ; 

And  grant  thou  a  boon,  *tis  the  last  of  my  seeking, 
This  sward  with  my  henchman  but  thrice  to  dance  over- 
Then    thou    to    thy  love,    and    my  heart  —  to — its 
breaking  1" 
*Twas  the  white  Hps  of  death  that  so  strangely  besought 

her. 
And,  weeping,  consented  the  Bride  of  the  Water. 

One  kiss  from  O'Cahan!  the  henchman  advances — 
Away  fly  their  feet  through  the  wildest  of  dances — 
Now  hither — now  thither — now  stumbling — now  steady— 
They  crown  the  cUflf-top,  when — **  Ho  !  vengeance  I  all's 
ready — 
Away  r'    groaned    the    chief,   **  And  to  Ood  go  the 
worthy !" 
Beturn'd  the  fleet  youth,  as  he  clasped  the  white  lady ; 
One  whirl,  shriek  and  leap,  and  the  dancers!  where 
are  they  ? 
Oh  !  red  are  the  crag  and  surge — low  'neath  the  latter, 
Thy  death-dance  is  ended,  young  Bride  of  the  Water! 

'Tis  morn  at  Benmore,  where,  all  pallid  and  dripping, 
The  Bride  of  the  Water  lies  breathlessly  sleeping. 
Oh !  white  are  the  waves  from  her  beauty  receding. 
But  winter's  that  forehead,  still  fresh  in  its  bleeding; 

And  many  the  mourners,  who,  wild  in  their  weeping» 
Sob,  **  Faur  is  that  head ;"  but  how  little  they're  heeding 

The  Spirit  that  taketh  their  words  in  His  keeping, 
To  bless,  to  bequeath  them — immortal  as  matter — 
A  name  to  Benmore,  the  **  Fair-head''  of  the  water ! 
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OUB    COAST. 

Tbatsllbbs  hftva  igreed  that,  for  bold,  ragged  bMoty,  with  •  tdler«ble 
qpstokUng  of  both  th«  wonderful  and  rabUme,  the  northern  ooMt  of  Antrim  has 
tew  aapexlon.  The  following  Unes,  however,  have  no  pretenaiopa  to  be  deeoriptlTe 
of  •*  Oor  Ooeet."  While  being  written,  the j  were  Bimplj  intended  to  eerre  aa  the 
opening  atanaaa  of  a  aort  of  poetic  tale,  or  rhjmed  romanee ;  bat,  aa  they  extended 
beyond  what  waa  deairable  in  a  mere  apoatrophe  to  the  aeene  of  a  atory'a  action, 
the  writer  has  been  adtiaed  to  introduce  them  to  hie  readeca  independent  of  other 
natter.  ^ 

God  bless  the  towers  and  temples, 

And  those  cloud-dividing  piles, 
The  heathery-mantled  mountains, 

Of  our  green  old  queen  of  Isles  I 
Yea,  may  God,  the  Blesser,  bless  them. 

When  His  choicest  love  outpours. 
Though  they  be  not  these,  the  peerless. 

That  the  minstrel  more  adores  ; 
For  no  work  of  mighty  nature, 

For  our  wonder  or  our  weal. 
Nor  a  stone  that  ever  tinkled 

'Neath  the  craftsman's  quiet  steel, 
Gould  the  marvel — the  emotion — 
Looking  love  so  like  devotion — 
From  the  secret  springs  of  feeling. 

In  my  spirit-depths  command. 
That  can  these,  the  mountain  pillars 

Of  our  Dalriadan*  land — 
These  iron-crested  sentinels 

That  guard  our  northern  strand. 
That  like  a  host  in  battle  line. 

Or  waU  of  wintry  clouds. 
Save  where  some  wizard,  vale,  or  bay 

Divides  the  craggy  crowds — 


Daixlada,  whieh  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  third  oentory,  reoeiTed  its  name 
Carbry  Biada,  gzandaon  to  '*0^  of  the  Hundred  Battles"— not  **  bottlee,"  as 
has  had  it-^comprehended  the  North,  North- West,  and  part  of  the  Soath  of 
Owaty  Antrim,    ft  was  altogether  distinct  from  "  Dahmuiia,"  with  which,  it 
I  it  has  sometimee  been  confounded.    The  latter  comprehended,  according  to 
>,  the  bonth-Bast  part  of  the  same  county,  and  the  greateet  portion,  if  not  all 
OoontyDown. 
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Bun  writhed  in  savage  glory, 

From  the  Causeway^s  pillared  Bhore 
To  that  kingly  cape  of  colmnns. 

The  sublimely-dark  Benmoref — 
That  mock  the  wintry  surges 

In  their  hurricane  career — 
That  mar  the  howling  spirit 

Of  the  Ughtning  shaft  and  spear — 
That  flaunt  their  cloudy  helmets 

Through  the  silver  of  the  moon, 
Nor  always  deign  to  doff  them 

To  the  golden  pomp  of  June. 
*Tis  the  teaching  of  the  Maker, 

Through  your  cold  eternal  stone, 
Giant  forms  of  that  idea, 

Let  %Ls  how  to  Mind  alone  / — 
*Ti8  the  teaching  of  the  Highest, 

That  His  sacred  will  is  marred, 
When  the  creature,  for  iks  glory, 

Winneth  worship  or  regard. 
Save  the  holy  right  of  shining 

O'er  the  stricken  and  the  lone ; 
Or,  where  all  is  dark,  reclining 

In  a  brightness  not  its  own — 
That  the  moon  is  for  the  many. 
Not  the  many  for  the  moon — 
That,  thus,  earth  for  all  was  hallowed, 
And  the  great  design  but  followed, 
When  the  darkest  soul  of  any 
Hatli  its  own  pecuhar  June. 

Bless  the  teachers  of  such  tenets, 
Be  they  spirit,  stone,  or  steel. 

And  these  rocky  chieftains,  bless  them, 
Thou,  Jehovah,  where  I  kneel ! 


t  Benmord— One  of  the  aneient  zuunes  of  I'^IimUL 
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Oh !  ye  high  and  heaven-crowned  ones, 

Not  a  world  of  kingly  gems 
Gould  my  soul  so  God-enkindle 

As  your  craggy  diadems ! 
Mighty  fruits  of  Mind  gigantic. 

Grizzled,  gloomy  and  sublime, 
Like  to  priestly  watchers  waiting 
For  the  dying  shriek  of  Time — 
Watchers  of  the  world's  supernal  I 
Peerless,  priceless  priests  are  ye. 
Tempest-shorn  and  dew- anointed^ 
Foamy-robed  and  God-appointed, 
Sandal'd  with  the  blue,  eternal. 
Dazzling  desert  of  the  sea  ! 

Ah !  they're  more  than  priestly  lessons. 

Preached  in  more  than  pulpit  tones, 
Where  your  mountain-limbs  are  rooted, 

Where  the  baffled  billow  groans. 
Where  the  coast-born  peasant  ponders, 

Backward  as  the  waters  roll, 
Till  your  iron  self-dependence 

Sheathes  his  roughly-noble  soul ; 
For,  as  e'en  the  bard  inspired. 

Through  the  sunlight  of  his  song, 
Foureth  but  the  tints  of  visions 

That  his  soul  hath  walked  among ; 
But  the  grossness  or  the  glory, 

Amid  which  his  spirit  swimmeth, 
Ever  growing  black  or  beauteous 
As  the  dark  or  Ught  he  hymneth, 
So  the  mass  of  Mind  is  modell'd 

By  the  forms  on  which  it  rests, 
And  a  tone  and  colour  taketh 

From  its  oftener-coming  guests  ; 
Yea,  as  river-roads  are  fashioned 

By  the  water's  rush  and  whirl, 
While  their  tinge  and  taste  are  taken 

By  its  sweeping  crest  and  curl, 

17 
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As  it  onward  ever,  ever 

Maketh,  iaketh,  fool,  or  fair. 
Until  neither  bed  nor  river 

May  its  first  or  fount  declare — 
So  is  formed  the  mental  channel 

By  the  might  of  sight  and  sound ; 
So  is  tinged  the  moral  current 

By  what  eye  and  ear  have  found — 
Until,  horn  its  race  of  ages, 

Boiling  basely  or  sublime, 
It  revealeth  less  our  Adam 

Than  the  accidents  of  time. 

Then  how  few  might  be  earth's  shadows 

On  the  moral  current  here, 
Where  young  Beauty  chaseth  Beauty 

Through  and  through  the  ringing  year ! 
Happy,  happy,  peer  or  peasant, 

Whose  it  were  to  ever  be 
By  the  creamy,  creeping  border 

Of  this  fair  mysterious  sea ; 
Where  these  shoreward-stealing  waters 

Many-tinted  fringes  weave. 
As  their  foamy  flowers  are  scattered 

By  the  wanton  breeze  of  eve* — 
All  his  spirit  gleaning  sweetness, 

Through  a  wild  and  dewy  eye, 
From  the  broad  and  burning  roses 

On  the  golden  isles  of  sky. 

By  the  white  wave.  Eastward  wending 
From  the  Causeway's  column'd  shore, 

Oloom  and  glory  round  us  blending, 

Orag  o*er  crag  to  God  ascending. 
From  the  wild-sea's  whirling  roar, 
Through  five  lingering  leagues  or  more; 

Fixed  in  lowly,  holy  bending, 
.Worship  we,  as  heretofore. 
By  this  altar,  huge  and  hoar ; 
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Wonders,  wide  and  far-extending — 
Darkly  solemn,  self-defending, 
With  our  inmost  soul  contending — 
'Tis  thy  forehead,  blue  Benmore  I 

Ah,  ye  strangely  warm  and  zealous, 

For  the  holy  day  of  rest ! 
Say  ye  also,  when  ye  tell  us 
Of  each  blighting  ban  addressed 
To  the  Seventh-day  profaner. 
Whether,  he,  the  stern  abstainer. 

From  all  touch  that  might  defile, 
Were  the  loser  or  the  gainer. 
By  the  maker's  frown  or  smile, 
Should  he  shun  the  city's  leaven, 
For  a  Sabbath  on  these  sands, 
Where  to  wander  is  to  worship — 
Yea,  to  know — the  King  of  Heaven 
Through  the  glory  of  His  hands  ! 

I've  adored  the  God  of  Nature — 

Yea,  the  universal  Lord, 
In  the  closet,  at  the  altar. 

On  the  sea,  and  on  the  sward  ; 
And  I  stood  beneath  these  pillars — 
'Twas  a  Sabbath  mom  in  May — 
And  I  felt — ah !  who  can  tell  it  ? 

Never,  never,  lips  of  clay  I 
^Twas  that  heaving  heart-devotion 
That  hath  neither  sigh  nor  prayer. 

But  a  swelling  and  a  rushing 
In  the  inmost  spirit,  where 

Ten  thousand  springs  were  gushing 
It  had  ne'er  been  dreamt  were  there ; 
And  the  on,  and  upward,  springing 
Of  a  faint  and  dreamy  ringing, 
As  if  of  the  passions  singing 
Through  each  fibre  of  the  brain. 

The  battle-ground  of  many  thoughts 
That  reeled  and  wheeled  again ; 
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Then  seethed  in  mshing  roll, 
Like  fire-drops  through  the  sonly 
"With  a  wildly- winning  pain ; 
Then  a  gazing  up  to  Heaven — 
Seeming  less  in  life  than  death, 
*Mid  a  quickening  of  the  pulses, 

And  a  shortening  of  the  breath — 

Then  a  bending  towards  the  sod, 
Sighing,  "  light ! — enough  is  given. 
Let  us  bow  before  our  God  I" 
Oh,  beneath  the  holy  altars 
Consecrated  to  His  name, 
May  we  ever  feel  His  presence, 

As  I  know  I  felt  the  same 
Here  between  those  warring  waters. 
Where  our  Northern  land  is  lost. 
And  that  pillar'd  pile,  the  glory 
Of  old  Dalriada's  coast. 

There  is  grandeur  in  your  city. 

Where  the  sculptured  columns  soar, 
And  the  sea  of  human  beauty 
Heaveth,  heave th  evermore. 
There  is  grandeur  on  yon  mountain, 
When,  beneath  the  burning  West, 
Ten  thousand  tiny  torches. 
At  as  many  pearly  porches. 
O'er  that  mountain's  heathery  breast, 
Flash  and  twinkle — flash  and  twinkle, 
As  the  dying  day-beams  sprinkle 
Their  red  life-drops  o'er  its  crest — 
O'er  that  show'ry,  flowery  crest ; 
While  the  rosy  vapour,  rising 
Bound  the  tomb  of  light  supernal. 
Floats  and  tinges — floats  and  tinges 
Feathery  clouds  with  snowy  fringes, 

'Till  they  meet  the  musing  eye, 
Like  the  locks  of  the  Eternal 
On  that  silv'ry  waste  of  sky. 
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There  is  grandeur — there  is  grandeur 

When  the  red  sun  disappears, 
And  the  mourning  face  of  Heaven 

Waxeth  bright  with  starry  tears ; 
Yea,  above,  below  is  grandeur. 

When  the  dazzUng  day  comes  down, 
Till  each  distant  atom  sparkles 

Like  some  passing  seraph's  crown. 
There  is  grandeur  o  er  the  valley, 
When  along  the  shores  of  light 
Floats  a  sea  of  twilight  vapour 
'Till  the  pine  grove,  tall  and  taper, 
Wears  the  gloom  of  coming  night ; 
And  the  silent  blast  descendeth, 

Swimming — skinmiing  through  the  haze, 
'Till  the  tassel'd  grass-stalk  bendeth, 
As  if  trodden  by  your  gaze  ; 

While  across  the  rip'ning  meadow 
Fleeteth  shadow  after  shadow ; 
Gloomy  spirits  seem  they  passing. 
O'er  the  sward  their  sadness  tracing. 
Where  each  unseen  light-foot  plays  ! 
Oh  1  there's  beauty — oh  !  there's  beauty. 

Seek  we,  turn  we,  where  we  will — 
But  a  vision  haunts  my  spirit 

Of  sublimer  beauty  still : 
Be  it — ^be  it.  Fate  or  Heaven — 
Day  and  night,  the  blessed  seven — 
Be  it  mine  to  live  and  Hsten, 

Where  the  stormy  echoes  ring. 
When  the  Angel  of  the  tempest 

O'er  these  waters  flaps  his  wing  ; 
And  the  waves,  like  white-robed  choristers, 
Wild  hallelujahs  sing — 
Wild  hallelujahs  utter, 
Or  their  deeper  worship  mutter 
To  the  All  of  all  rever'd. 
Underneath  each  kingly  column — 
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Natnre-ohiselled, 
Stark  and  grizzled — 
Of  the  stately,  stem  and  solemn, 
Huge  and  mystic,  wild  and  weird, 
Cavern'd,  clouded,  cleft  and  sear'd — 
Temple  of  the  Form  of  Wonder, 
Once,  in  darkness,  storm  and  thnnder. 
Amid  earthquake  anthems  rear'd  I 


I » I 


"LOW    AlND    CLEAN:" 

A  HABVE8T  MELODY. 

"  Low  and  clean'*  (an  injunction  to  oat  low  and  gather  clean)  it  the  eonwn 
property  of  erery  hanreBt-field  in  Ulster.    It  is  as  often  nsed  bj  the  htied  nif«* 
amongst  his  fellows,  aa  by  the  farmer  to  his  workmen.    Besidea  being  a  eomnianl 
of  carefnlnesa  and  order,  it  ia  very  often  an  expression  of  enooiinic«B«it ;  ds- 
pending  principally  for  its  character  of  the  moment  upon  tha  tooa  and  aaaBtf 
of  the  speaker,  who,  at  times,  yaries  it  thus  :—**  Take  it  with  yon,  low  and  desa." 
The  words  are  musical ;  and,  what  is  more,  whether  Ulstar'a  or  not,  IhiV  *>* 
oharacteristio  of  her  to  the  marrow.    The  leader  of    the  **  boon,"  or  band,  ii 
•*  stubble-hook,"  so  called  from  his  being  employed  on  the  open  plot  Moct  tothsst 
which  have  been  shorn;  while  **  corn-land"  occupies  the  ridge  next  to  the  itaattif 
grain,  and  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the  driver.    The  shrewd  farmer  ganaiaUy  eboow* 
two  of  his  best  shearers  for  these  situations.    He  knows  that  each  reaper  fren  tte 
leader  to  the  drirer  is  supposed  to  keep  about  the  *'  making^  of  tha  aheaf  Intkt 
rear  of  the  hook  immediately  preceding  him ;  that  the  line  thus  formed  ia, 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  kept  unbroken ;  and  that,  therefore,  on  tlie 
of  "stubble-hook"  and  "corn-land"  depend,  in  a  great  meaanza,  tha  aaoot  of 
labour  to  be  accomplished  by  the  hooks  at  work  between  them.    AUbongh  a  wgU^ 
reaper,  where  there  appears  to  be  anything  like  equality  of  power,  wtmld  **  dfts^«B 
the  rig"  before  he  would  suffer  "  corn-land"  to  pass  him,  yet  tha  line  ia  not  alwsT* 
permitted  to  obserre  its  regularity.    Indeed  it  might  be  said  to  be  aa  imaatmaBT 
quiet  "  boon"  that  could  suffer  a  "  chum"  to  be  won  withoni  aoma  fall  Uood  « 
harumHManim  among  its  number,  breaking  the  monotony  of  calm  and 
labour  by  a  challenge  flung  out  after  the  following  fashion :— **  Weal-«p« 
dear,  if  ever  I  seed  (saw)  a  day  but  what  nicht  or  dinner^tima  wad  ooina  b«t  tkis 
ane.  Sorrow  ha'e  me,  but  it's  awa'  wi'  John  Nod  (sleep)  well  be,  in  half  a  ahaka,  if  «• 
dfama  had  tae't  betther  than  this.     Oct  alang  oot  o*  there,  wi*  y%  anM  haak  o* 
mine  I  Noo,  then,  weans  I  first  oot— first  tae  the  dyke-aide,  for  tha  maUa'  &  a 
a  gnld  glass  the  piece  tae  us  a'  roun'  on  the  nicht  o'  the  kim  I   Hongh  I 
(he  warl'— the  ducks  tak*  the  hin'most  I"     And  away  eat  tha.band, 
woman,  too— to  tha  **  land-end,"  with  all  the  speed  that  ean  ba  put  «du    la 
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M,  the  elofle  of  •  Mb,  or  course  thorn  through  the  field,  ie  followed  by  •  short 
i,  m  "blaw  o'  the  eattj,"  a  little  chAt,  graye  or  gay,  among  the  elden,  ae  the 
ad  may  be,  and,  among  the  yonngers,  not  nnfteqaently,  a  "bit  fftiteh  o* 
ztin'  ** — that  in  dne  time  prodnoee  the  ordinary  amount  of  either  happineea  Of 
mrj.  How  mnoh  of  both  ie  often  traceable  to  a  f^w  moments  'spent  on  the 
md-end*'  of  a  **  harrest-rig  I" 

While  the  snowy  foot  of  dawn 

Lights  the  dark  it  trembles  on — 
"While  the  timid  morning  lingers, 
Till  each  tress,  with  silvery  fingers, 

From  her  blushful  brow  is  drawn  : 
Father,  Thou  who  all  preservest — 

World  and  worm,  and  soul  and  soil, 
God  of  seed-time  and  of  harvest — 

Guiding,  guarding,  may  Thy  smile 

Gild  the  threshold  of  our  toil  I 
May  the  mom  of  beauty  sent  us 

Stretch  to  days  of  cloudless  sheen ; 
And,  oh.  Heaven  I  as  Thou  has  meant  us 
Stewards  of  this,  the  fruit-wealth  lent  us. 

Bless  the  humble  hands  that  glean, 

Bidge  and  furrow,  low  and  clean — 

Hope  of  hundreds — low  and  clean  I 

Passing  down  the  rustling  vale. 

Tawny  ray  and  tripping  gale 
Chase  the  mist-flocks,  midnight  herded, 
Flower  of  fruitage,  bold  and  bearded, 

Damply  on  thy  golden  mail  I 
Chased  and  chaser,  let  them  pass  us, 

Till  thy  blades  be  crisp  as  rocks, 
Then,  0  king  of  all  the  grasses, 

God's  own  glory  on  thy  locks, 

Thine's  the  hour  of  sheaves  and  shocks ! 
Cheerily,  then,  oh,  brother  reapers — 

While  one  standing  stalk  is  seen, 
Leaving  dreams  to  seven- sleepers — 
Drowsy,  droning  day-couch  keepers — 
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Snpple  wrist  and  sickle  keen, 
Ti^e  it  with  you — low  and  dean — 
Bidge  and  furrow — ^low  and  clean  I 

Ever  thus,  with  jest  and  song, 

May  we  laugh  the  ridge  along  ! 

Stubble-hook,*'  a  sweeping  sickle. 
With  a  **  corn-land"  full  his  equal — 

May  their  *'  gathering-hands"  be  strong  1 
Till  the  sweltering  centre  panteth, 

Whispering,  **  Well  they  wear  their  trust," 
And  some  brown-cheeked  thinker  ohanteth : 

Yield  to  Mind  though  Matter  must, 

Muscle's  made  of  glorious  dust  I 
Ah !  remember,  brother  reapers, 

Were  our  edges  ne'er  so  keen, 
'*  Shall"  and  ''  will"  too  oft  are  sleepers, 
Till  we  wake  them,  bitter  weepers. 

Gazing  where  our  hopes  had  been, 

Now,  with  all  their  air-bell  sheen, 

Fallen — ^vanished — low  and  dean  I 


Hope  and  health  and  gratitude  I 
On,  in  bounding  bone  and  blood  t 

Stride  the  field,  like  man  and  brother. 

Life  itself  is  such  another — 
Oh,  to  stride  them  as  we  should  I 

Meek  on  ridge — resigned  in  furrow — 
Patient  where  the  fair  weed  stings — 

Plucking  from  each  sweeping  sorrow 
Plumage  for  our  spirit's  wings. 
Mindful  that  each  **  land-end"  brings— 

Howso'  high  the  hill  we're  breasting — 
Howso'  long  the  **  set"  hath  been — 

Little  flowery  spots  of  resting, 

Where,  of  dust  our  all  divesting, 
Low,  on  God's  embroidered  green — 
On  or  under — low  and  clean — 
We  may  rest  us—**  Low  and  Clean  I" 
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THE    CRANES-BILL. 

There's  a  dear,  wild  glen,  near  our  own  SlieTe-dha, 
Where    a  bonnie   flower  peeps  up,  the  green   boughs 
through; 

How  I  love  its  hanging  head, 

And  its  blush  of  pink  or  red — 
It's  the  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill  that  Ood  loves  too  I 

How  I  love  **  Glenbank,"  green  and  white*  veined  o'er  I 
I  could  take  its  heathery  *hem  to  my  wild  heart's  core  I 

How  I  love  the  big-brown  eves. 

With  their  tittle -tat  of  leaves  ; 
But  my  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill  I  love  still  more  ! 

I'm  but  a  country  girl — neither  rich  nor  fair ; 

And  80,  my  love,  I  know  's  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
But,  ah  !  I've  brothers  twain, 
Of  the  minstrel  heart  and  brain — 

So,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill  has  right  kind  care  1 

A  country  maid  am  I — such  a  plain  girl,  too. 
That  lovers  came  there  never  I  could  dare  hope  true  I 
So,  amongst  the  flowers  bright 
Strayed  my  heart  with  red  or  white, 
Till  my  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill,  'twas  bound  by  you  ! 

But  on  Sunday  evening  last,  while  my  twain  and  I, 
From  the  loving  lovers'  look  on  the  clear,  blue  sl^, 

Turned  to  worship  by  the  glen — 

Ah,  we  ever  worship  when — 
Its  my  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill — ^your  like  shines  by ! 

Oh,  a-nie — a-nie !  I  sighed — while  we  bowed  all  three — 
That  this  weary  love  of  love  in  poor  girls  should  be 
Making  hearts  a  world  of  ail. 
And  our  cheeks  so  thin  and  pale, 
That  our  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill  might  weep  as  we  I 

Some  may  sink,  yet  some  may  see,  by  this  dear,  dear  gleni 
These,  my  brothers,  bow  as  now,  noble,  song-crowned  men ; 

*  A  BlaMh-green. 
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But,  their  sister,  where  may  Bh< 
Long  so  weary ! — hope  to  be 
When  our  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill  shall  flower  again  f 

Bid  them,  then,  0  I  sweetest  thing,  should  they  bend  to  see, 
Here,  as  now,  your  spark  of  blush,  thro'  the  dark,  green  tree, 

Bound  my  silent  earthy  eaves, 

Nurse  some  holy  Hsp  of  leaves, 
From  my  bonnie,  bonnie  Cranes-bill,  to  sigh  o*6r  me  t 


»♦• 


DBEAM  OF  A  WANDEBEB. 

I  LOOKED  upon  the  ocean. 

And  I  looked  upon  the  strand : 
I  looked  upon  the  heavens 

That  overhung  the  stranger's  land : 
But  the  brilliant  blue  was  wanting, 

And  the  robe  of  many  dyes, 
That  each  sea- sprung  vale  displayeth 

Where  my  native  mountains  rise. 
And  the  waves,  like  warlike  spirits, 

Ii^their  darkly-glistening  shrouds, 
Bose  and  flung  their  silvery  helmets 

In  the  pathway  of  the  clouds  : 
But  the  breeze  of  bracing  freshness. 

That  my  fevered  frame  did  seek, 
In  an  icy  odour  only. 

Wantoned  o'er  my  wasted  cheek. 
And  I  found  me,  as  around  me 

Bung  the  elemental  roar, 
Heart  stricken  and  forsaken, 
On  a  sterile,  stranger  shore. 

But  a  soothing  angel  hovered 
By  that  darkly- writhing  main, 

And  on  dreamy  pinions  bore  me 
To  my  native  isle  again. 
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Oh,  the  sweetness  and  the  brightness 

Of  her  meadows  and  her  rills, 
And  the  rainbow  tinge  of  beauty 

That  was  sleeping  on  her  hills, 
As  the  rosy  lip  of  morning, 

In  the  ripeness  of  its  sheen, 
Burst  and  rolled  a  golden  current 

O'er  the  ghstening  glancing  green ; 
Where  the  little  shamrock  shaded 

Stem  and  leaf  from  human  sight. 
Underneath  the  hoary  crystal 

Of  a  chastened  Autumn  night : 
While  the  breezes  wooed  the  daisies. 

With  a  heaven  in  their  tone ; 
And  the  fountains  on  the  mountains 
All  in  ruddied  silver  shone. 

How  I  leaped  upon  those  mountains  ! 

How  I  gazed  upon  that  sky  ! 
Till  my  very  spirit  revelled 

Through  a  galaxy  of  joy : 
But  the  beauteous  vision's  fading 

To  a  scene  of  darker  hue  ; 
And  an  ocean  strand  of  strangers 

Bursts  again  upon  my  view  : 
And  the  mountain  billows  marshalled 

In  their  merry  might  advance  : 
How  I  trembled  as  they  gambolled 

In  their  fearful  foamy  dance  ! 
What  tears  of  burning  bitterness  ! 

What  frenzied  words  I  spoke  ! 
My  home — my  home,  ah  heaven  I 

And  thus  weeping,  I  awoke. 
But  I  found  me,  as  around  me 

Waved  the  tawny  Autumn's  pride, 
'Mid  the  pleasures,  yea,  the  treasures 
Of  my  native  Lagan  side  1 
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DEVIS  MOUNTAIN  SIDE. 

The  mountain  side  is  green,  Jane, 

The  heather's  breath  is  sweet ; 
The  daisy's  snowy  sheen,  Jane,  ■ 

Is  vieinK  with  thy  feet : 
The  ocean's  deep  and  wide,  Jane, 

And  false  as  deep  may  be  ; 
But  there's  on  Devis  side,  Jane, 

A  holy  home  for  thee. 

The  pouting  smiles  of  Spring,  Jane, 

Have  worn  away  the  snows ; 
The  bee  has  waved  its  wing,  Jane, 

Across  the  budding  rose : 
And  sure  the  violet  blue,  Jane, 

Outshines  the  haughty  wave ; 
And  Willie's  heart  is  true,  Jane— 

Oh,  what  would  Jenny  have  ? 

The  mountain  lark  has  songs,  Jane, 

Far  sweeter  to  the  ear. 
Than  all  the  strangers'  tongues,  Jane, 

The  world  could  let  you  hear: 
And  He  who  nursed  and  taught,  Jane 

That  feathered  priest  of  dawn, 
Will  shield  thee,  if  besought,  Jane 

For  Willie,  when  he's  gone ! 

Then  mark  this  hazel-tree,  Jane  I 

For  e'er  its  fruit  be  grown, 
I'll  come  from  o'er  the  sea,  Jane, 

To  tend  my  bird  alone  : 
And  let  what  will  betide,  Jane, 

No  more  I'll  cross  the  sea. 
But  Devis  mountain  side,  Jane, 

Our  holy  home  shall  be. 


A  4.^ 
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A  PHANTASY. 

Old  Earthy  at  heart,  heaves  with  poetic  fire 

Which,  wanting  voice,  bursts  ever  forth  in  flowers ! 

The  giant  cloud,  that  swims  the  summer  heavens, 

Is  bat  a  mighty  instrument  which,  waked 

By  firey  spirits  of  the  air,  peals  through 

This  blue-roofed  tabernacle  of  all  time 

Its  passionate  psalmody.    The  wind  itself — 

The  ice-tongued  Autumn  blast — that  slays  young  Scent 

And  Beauty  in  their  flowery  tents,  and  then 

Flings  down  his  fleece  and  pearls,  to  weave  their  shrouds, 

Or  rear  their  tombs,  is,  o'er  his  various  toil. 

But  part  of  music's  universal  soul ! 

Yea,  Nature's  life,  with  all  its  mysticism, 

Is  but  the  trembling  of  diviner  chords 

Whose  warm  notes  quicken,  whensoever  they  will, 

A  subtler  minstrelsy — the  sound — ^the  voice 

Of  an  Almighty  and  Eternal  strain ! 

Ah  I  surely  hence,  the  coldest  crimson  clod 
In  human  breast  hath  some  sweet  chamber  rich 
In  melody,  did  we  but  know  the  key 
To  its  pecuHar  song !    But  hence  to  dream 
A  ooal  from  that  high  altar,  where  the  seas 
And  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  starry  worlds 
Do  humbly  minister,  hath  ever  touched 
These  lips  of  mine.    Ah,  Emily  I  howe'er 
Saoh  breadth  of  Heavenly  favour  might  accord 
With  this  ambitions  heart,  from  Fancy's  gifts 
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Hope  ever  turning  towards  the  nothingness 
Of  my  deserts,  dissolves  amid  the  void ! 

For  thee,  sweet  girl,  I've  marked  thee  since  we  met 
Some  twenty  moons  ago,  and  know,  fall  well, 
For  poor  simplicity  of  speech,  such  high 
And  holy  breadth  of  soul  as  thine  woidd  fain 
Besplendour,  like  a  Mordecai,  the  worst — 
The  veriest  beggar  at  its  gates  ! 

For  me, 
Alas !  I  know  not  what  I  am,  save  this  : 
A  woman  who  hath  seen  the  world,  yet  feels 
Forbid,  by  some  strange  weakness,  to  prevent 
A  kindly  ear's  close  hearkening  at  her  heart, 
Even  when,  in  that  frailest  temple,  all 
Her  hermit  feelings  give  their  wratii,  or  love, 
Or  idol-worship,  utterance. 

'Tis  weU ! 
I  would  not  stay  them,  even  if  I  could ; 
I  would  not  wear  the  love  that  could  not  look 
Upon  my  weakness  and  live.    Not  love, 
But  selfishness,  is  that  which  picketh  up, 
At  every  door.  Discretion's  plumb  and  square. 
And  faints  o'er  all  that  fail  their  varying  tests — 
Which,  like  some  frothy  friends  of  genius,  flows 
And  ebbs  upon  the  public  voice  ;  and  gives 
Its  praise  or  censure,  not  because  'tis  due, 
But  that  it  is  the  order  of  the  hour 

Then  is't  for  this,  or  such,  in  frailer  phrase. 
Thou,  Mend  of  mine,  say — She's  a  poetess  1 
A  poetess  I — Ah !  what  a  life's  enclosed 
In  that  short  word ;  yea,  e'en  as  locked  within 
Some  single  seed  may  sleep  a  grove  of  pines  1 
Ay,  from  the  sound  a  ghostly  power  leaps, 
That  whirls  me  through  the  years — a  poetess ! 
Alas  !  a  hill-horn  echo  of  the  wind 
Was  I,  an  answer  to  the  blast  that  pierced. 
Wild  in  my  joy,  but  wilder  in  my  woe, 
My  veins  seemed  filled  with  lightning  or  with  lead 
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That,  molten,  surged  my  spirit  through  and  through. 
Till  all  my  heart  was  wrapped  in  writhing  flame 
Which  yearned  to  live  upon  my  Up — to  waste 
Itself  in  words.     To  waste  ?  ah,  me  ! — a  flame 
That  torture,  toil,  or  tears — and  I  have  wept 
Such  tears,  sweet  Emily,  as  leave  hearts  barren — 
Such  tears,  as,  like  the  Chemist's  burning  drug 
Upon  the  loom*s  green  unsunned  fruit — sear  up 
Youth's  roses,  in  an  hour,  till  April  cheeks, 
Shrunken  and  shrivelled,  seem  the  path  of  blasts 
That  give  to  eternal  snows  their  whiteness ! 

But,  like  a  generous  creditor.  Time  wipes 
Out  all  accounts  ;  and,  though,  as  waters  from 
An  iron  source  may  stain  their  path,  for  leagues 
Beyond  their  fount,  such  tears  may  fix  the  shade 
Of  grief  upon  our  every  mood,  for  years 
Through  which  their  cause  itself  may  be  forgot, 
A  day  will  come — even  below — when  hearts 
That  seek  to  shrine  the  spotlessness  of  youth 
Shall  also  feel  its  joyousness. 

Ah,  me ! 
If,  through  such  tears,  the  dross  of  hearts  might  pass 
The  mortal  shrine  of  light  immortal,  tinged 
With  holier  fires,  needs  little  reck  the  withering 
Of  its  flowers. 

Oh !  if  that  light,  in  absence 
Of  the  shrine  U  light — a  light  to  wear 
Its  bloom  of  brightness,  but  when  shrines  and  times 
Are  earthless.  Lord,  purify  the  Ught — yea. 
E'en  through  tears — e'en  as  sorrow  purifies  ! 

Thou  seek'st  the  story  of  my  life  ? — The  book 
In  which  'tis  writ  is  bound  in  adamant. 
And  sealed  with  many  seals.     But  I  shall  while 
An  hour  away,  dear  Emily,  with  what 
May  strike  thee  as  a  poet's  tale — a  dream, 
Or  phantasy.    I  know  not  what  it  should 
Be  named  I 

'Twas  night.    I  through  my  lattice  looked 
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Upon  tho  diHtant  city's  glare,  that  seemed 
A  pyramid  of  hazy  hght,  set  in 
Tho  HpaciouB  dark,  and  wept  to  think  what  erime 
Might,  oven  at  that  hour,  be  stalking  *neath 
Tho  ebon  cloak  that  girded  lane  and  den — 
What  innocence  and  truth  might  still  be  cmnght 
Away,  from  not  and  lure  and  worse,  were  man 
Ah  ripe  to  bless  as  blame. 

Alas  I  for  yoath 
And  innocence  betrayed  !     The  weaker  falls — 
liut  never  more  may  rise  ;  for  though  kind  HesTen, 
Forgives,  and  man  with  canting  hps  declares 
Tho  pardon — ah  t  'tis  Heaven's  pardon,  ne'er 
His  own  ;  for,  witli  the  same  kind  breath  that  tells 
Of  Ood'H  forgiveness  doth  Ue  spurn  the  poor 
Repentant  outcast  from  Uis  gate.     What  then 
Of  sins,  us  red  as  scarlet,  changing  hue  ? 
Oh,  what  a  pardon  which  declares — **  Ye  may 
Not  come  within  my  rest :  I  cannot  touch 
You,  lest  1  be  deiiled  I*' — and  so  the  dog 
Unto  his  vomit  must  return.     No  place — 
No  peace !     The  swine  must  keep  him  in  the  miie ! 

Tho  swine  ?    Alas !  some  weaker  sister  who, 
From  all  her  parents'  Summer  wealth  of  love, 
Had  rushed,  with  beauty  on  her  brow,  and  truth 
And  hope  within  her  heart,  to  win  or  wear 
Tho  withering  Autumn  of  a  ruffian's  smile. 
Alas  !  and  then  to  melt,  as  doth  a  streak 
Of  mist  upon  a  morning  hill,  beneath 
Tho  fire  of  human  scorn,  which  sneering  saith 
At  each  return  to  grace :     "  Uey  day !  who's  this 
We've  got  among  the  saints  ?"     She  may  not  rise  t 
And  not  for  that  she'd  stooped  or  fall'n,  so  much 
As  that  she  lacked  the  cunning  to  conceal 
Her  fall ;  or  haply  scorned  the  wish  to  wear 
A  saintly  gloss  upon  a  sinner's  brow ; 
For,  ah,  poor  frailty's  foes — her  first — ^her  last 
Are  of  the  frail ! 
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Oh,  Error  I  may  thy  bolts 
Be  vain  as  are  the  hopes  that  tell  thee,  thus 
Fhou  may'st  conceal  thy  kindredship  with  Grime  ! 
[f  thou  the  hypocrite  wouldst  better  play, 
Gro  note  the  pure  Christ-like  forbearance  marks 
The  truly  pure,  in  highest,  heavenliest  form ; 
Nor  fear  that,  when  thou  weep'st,  o'er  erring  dust, 
One  tear  of  thine  shall  ever  spark  or  speck 
In  righteous  eyes  thy  seeming  white  ;  for,  though 
The  weakly  pure,  like  wandering,  wavering  fires, 
May  melt  and  mingle  with  the  gloom  they  meet, 
Fixed  souls,  hke  stars,  draw  only  light  from  gloom, 
And  ne*er,  oh,  ne'er  upon  the  nulky  way 
Of  that  most  holy  Cherub,  Charity, 
Shall  that  fell  foe,  Hypocrisy,  have  power 
To  fix  a  spot,  or  stain  may  live  beyond 
The  first  night's  dew  that  mingles  with  her  tears  ! 

I  turned  me  from  the  sick'ning  sights  and  thoughts ; 
And,  rushing  from  my  chamber,  sought  to  fling 
My  bosom  on  the  breeze.    Then,  far  o'er  hills, 
I  ran  a  lonely  track  that  opened  on 
A  well-known  vale,  when  all  my  spirit,  like 
A  naaiden  sword,  leaped  fresh  and  radiant  from 
Its  fleshly  sheath,  and,  with  a  joyous  ring, 
The  dim  blue  distance  entered  to  the  hecui; ; 
While,  lo!  that  sun-robed  shepherdess,  the  moon, 
Far  o'er  the  broad  gray  pastures  of  the  night, 
Led  forth  a  golden  flock  of  stars  ;  and,  'neath 
A  silent  shower  of  ghostly  silver,  drowned 
The  huge*-limbed  shadows  slumbering  by  the  rocks, 
Till  rose  the  distant  hills,  through  misty  shrouds, 
Like  pardoned  spirits  from  the  night  of  tombs. 
And,  steeped  in  glory  from  a  thousand  worlds. 
Stood  forth  meet  altars  to  the  god  of  silence. 

Beneath  m^  feet,  a  gauze  of  silver  mist 
Sheeted  a  lea  in  its  deep  greenness,  rich 
As  some  hill-girdled  lake  that,  to  its  breast 
Of  dubious  quiet,  steals  the  tints  around. 

18 
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A  pale-oheeked  daisy,  sadly,  here  and  therOf 

In  wasted  beauty  bowed,  while  from  its  crown 

Of  clustering  stars  a  dewy  diamond, 

Pure,  fresh  from  night's  dark  mines,  and  shaped  to  li^ 

More  chaste  by  some  young  artist-errant  from 

The  world  of  frosts,  to  Faith  or  Fancy  cried : 

I  am  the  symbol  of  a  Voice  that  saith — 

Thus  even  so  do  ye — go  lift  and  Ught 

The  humbled  brow — the  wreck  of  Innocence  I 

I  strained  my  vision  to  the  outer  edge 
Of  that  fair  vale,  whose  moon-besplendoored  grass 
Seemed  silver  tongues  to  creeping  airs  that  streamed 
Btrange  anthems  through  my  soul — anthems  that  woke 
Wild,  withering  echoes  there — echoes,  alas  t 
Of  weepings  and  farewells. 

I  knew  the  scene — 
Each  gloom  and  grace — the  shadow  wearing  down 
The  Uttle  slope  ;  the  grey-faced  Hohens  on 
The  round  bald  stones  ;  the  fleece-flake  drifted  from 
The  scattered  cloud  of  snowy,  sleeping  lambs ; 
The  lonely,  restless  feather,  newly  shed. 
As  Genius  sheds  her  thoughts,  unconscioasly, 
Uncared  for  ;  and  the  world-depicting  furze 
That  breeds  a  thousand  thorns  for  every  flower ; 
And  here  and  there,  the  slim  patrician  broom 
Which,  from  the  meanings  of  the  night,  did  make 
Soft  melody — its  severed  silken  pods 
Chit-chattering,  ay,  like  fairy  castanets — 
I  knew  them  all  and  loved  them — loved  them  all 
The  more  for  that,  through  Changes*  long  wild  reign, 
They'd  kept  so  much  the  same. 

I  saw  amid 
The  brawny-bosomed  oaks  that,  on  my  left, 
Hemm'd  half  the  hving  emerald  'neath  my  feet, 
A  fairy  cot,  which,  as  1  gazed,  waxed  dim ! 
A  spirit  passed  and  whispered  in  my  ear. 
With  hoUow,  husky  laugh  :    Not  there  I  not  there  I 
My  soul  made  answer :    No ;  ah,  me  1  not  there  I 
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Yet  taming  thither,  I — like  one  who  feels 

"Within  his  brain  a  fire  to  feed  the  hate 

Of  worlds,  and  in  his  heart  a  pang  that  says : 

Let  flame  be  met  with  flame  ;  and  in  his  eyes, 

A  flood  might  quench  the  whole — dashed  on,  nor  knew. 

Nor  cared  I  whither. 

Ever,  ever  on, 
I  won  a  wall  of  beechen  boughs,  and,  like 
A  shadow,  pierced  their  mingled  arms  and  heard 
The  leaflets,  crisp  with  Autumn's  frost  and  gold, 
Oraokle  beneath  the  breezes  toying  touch, 
And  heard — oh,  God  of  love  and  gentleness  I 
Caught,  from  an  open  lattice,  on  their  flight 
To  thee — such  sounds  as  with  their  sweetness,  slew 
The  evil  in  my  brow,  and  through  the  dead 
Bethesda  of  my  soul,  an  angel,  each, 
In  hewing  tremour  passed,  till  every  dark 
And  palsied  thought  leaped  from  its  depths,  made  white 
And  pure  and  vigorous — all,  sweet  Lord,  thine  own  I 

As  fuse  the  landscapes  various  hues  and  forms 
To  one  dim  mass,  upon  the  traveller's  eye, 
While  distance  drops  before,  and  leaps  behind, 
The  belching  steeds  of  steam,  so  e'en  to  me 
Became  that  blessed  vision  ;  till,  when  each 
Vexed  sense  had  failed  to  And  the  cause,  the  eye 
Of  Mind  fell  on  the  cottage,  and  behold ! 
Its  glinmiering  white  was  vapoured  with  my  tears  1 

Ay,  I  had  wept  I 

A  Httle  while  and,  lo  I 
As  through  some  distant,  dingy  wall  of  crags, 
lUven  and  castellated  by  old  Time, 
A  burning  barque  might  shew  the  many  tongues 
Of  dusky  flame  that,  from  the  midnight  sea, 
Lap  up  the  struggling  blackness  as  she  gUdes, 
So,  through  a  scattered  cloud  that  slowly  o*er 
The  heavens  passed,  like  some  huge,  sable  bird 
Of  moulted  pinion,  peered  the  wading  moon, 
Till  all  the  hazy  surface  of  the  cot 
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Was  streaked  with  fluttering  orange,  thread-like  beams; 

And  these,  like  souls  of  kindred  lights  and  shades 

And  sympathies,  that,  in  the  bustling  crowd, 

Each  other  mark  and  clasp,  with  pant  and  strain, 

To  drown  all  dreams  of  separate  self,  and  be, 

As  sadly-severed  portions  of  a  whole, 

EtcmaUy  rejoined — one  light — one  gloom  I 

80  these  sweet  shreds  of  spirit-loveliness. 

Towards  each  other  trembled,  and  became 

One  spot  of  pearly-brightness,  like  a  star 

O'er-traoed  with  rainbow-coloured  lines,  and  set 

Within  a  square  dark  shield — all  lattice-like — 

Whence  drank  mine  ear  a  voice,  so  sweet,  so  low,    . 

It  seemed  the  mere  remembrance  of  a  sound ; 

Or  if  the  immaterial  could  be  drawn 

And  painted  to  the  eye,  then  it  had  been 

The  portrait  of  a  voice,  stored  up  within — 

An  echo  framed  and  fixed  above  that  spot, 

Where,  'neath  the  kingly  purple  of  a  heart 

That  knows  to  feel  and  love,  the  spirit  kneels 

To  God,  and  to  the  memory  of  things, 

More  loved  for  being  lost. 

Thus  ran  the  words  : 
**  Our  Father,  who  art  in  the  heavens,  oh,  make 
My  motlier  whole  1     Her  cheeks  grow  sear  and  thin, 
As  daisy-leaves  on  which  November  nights 
Have  fed.    Oh,  calm  her  heart  and  cool  her  brow, 
And  send  once  more  to  touch  her  sick  white  lips, 
That  angel  whose  bright  finger  used  to  stain 
The  roses  of  their  health.    Lord,  heal  her  head  1 

But  who  am  I,  that  I  should  say  undo— 
Undo,  great  Father,  aught  which  Thou  hast  done  ? 
A  child !  I  know  it.  Lord — a  Uttle  maid ! 
But  she  ! — Oh,  was  she  not  both  wise  and  good. 
And  more  ?    Her  soul  was  great  as  it  was  pure — 
So  great,  it  seemed  to  reach  the  heavens,  and  talk 
Amongst  the  stars  ;  and  thence  return  with  tales 
And  tidings  of  Thy  power.    Oh,  Father  1  Lord 
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Almighty,  maker  of  more  worlds  above 
Than  there  are  living  tongues  below,  lift  up 
That  soul !     It  lies  height-hidden  in  those  clouds 
That  bring  the  tears — ^like  hill-pines  far  away, 
Where  heaven  rains.     She  weeps — ever  she  weeps 
For  me,  her  one — her  lone  half-gardened  flower  ! 
Why  weeps  she  so  ?    Lest  I  should  be  more  lone— 
An  orphan !  motherless  !     Ah,  Ood  !  how  muoh, 
Indeed,  then  I  should  be  alone  !    Oh,  hear 
Me,  Father  I  cool  my  mother's  brow  ! 

Her  thoughts 
Were  still  of  Thee,  of  Jesus,  and  of  heaven. 
Her  home  of  homes !    Like  some  sweet  little  maid 
Who,  coy  and  timid,  at  a  stranger  school. 
Amongst  the  many  finds  herself  alone. 
And  sorrows  for  the  hour  when  she  shall  meet 
The  faces  that  she  knows  and  loves,  'tis  so 
For  Thee  she  grieves,  and  grieves  ! 

*Twa8  she  that  showed 
Me  how  to  read  Thy  name,  and  ail  the  things — 
The  sweet  and  holy  things  Thou  saidst  and  didst 
For  her — for  me — for  all  the  world  contains ; 
And  I,  because  of  what  she  showed,  have  loved 
Thee  all  I  could,  and  tried  to  love  Thee  more  ! 

'Twas  she  that  showed  me  how  to  seek  and  find 
Thy  presence,  power,  and  beauty  everywhere. 

Oh,  seeking  thus,  how  oft  alone  we've  sat, 
Oat  where  the  sun,  so  broad,  and  round  and  bright — 
As  if  the  stars  had  all  grown  into  one — 
Stood  naked  on  the  hill :  and  looked  across 
The  lake  :  and  threw  the  httle  ripples'  hoods 
Like  yellow  silk  :  or  crept  away  behind 
The  trees,  and.  Eve-like,  hid  and  sewed,  and  sewed 
As  if  with  silver  threads,  and  needles  all 
Of  twinkling  gold,  the  chesnut  leaves  of  deep. 
Deep,  dewy  green,  into  an  apron  round 
HJB  knees ;  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
Beneath  the  thorn — that  white-crowned  queen 
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Of  adl  the  sclents — lit  up  another  sky— down,  down 
So  £ftr ! — I  u^iulled  while  I  looked,  and  thought 
It  Uke  voor  own  de^ep.  dread,  blae  eye ;  and  when 
The  bi^  black  nigh:  came  stealing  o'er  the  fields, 
To  tit^ad  the  whiuncss  from  the  air,  and  drown 
The  twilight  fin:-dake>  on  the  window.pane, 
She  taught  me  of  the  Wisdom  and  the  Love 
That  sliaped  the  sun.  that  soweil  the  stars,  and  bade 
Thorn  spring  and  shvx^t.  and  burst  in  dashing  bloom 
Along  the  m«vu-ploughed  ridges  of  the  night : 

Oh,  Ood  !  and  shall  we  walk  and  talk  no  more  ? 
Sweet  Saviour,  couch  and  heal  my  mother's  brow  I 
For  me.  my  Maker,  who  am  but  a  child. 
Be  Solomon's  revjut-st — less  wealth  or  power, 
Than  wisdom,  and  a  love  of  Thee  and  Truth  T' 

She  ceased,  and  for  a  moment  I  perceived 
The  slender  hi  tie  form,  the  thin  white  cheek, 
With  night -black  trees  l>estrewn — the  anxious  eye, 
^Yhose  living  gray  was  tilled  with  trembhng  fire. 
That  heavenward  sparkled  ;  but,  as  I  beheld. 
The  moon  stole  into  darkness  for — a  time  I 


I  »  ■- 


OscK  more  the  mystic  picture-book  of  life 
Revealed  its  pages  through  the  silvery  haze  1 
The  mighty  angel.  Change,  had  been  at  work. 
And  all  I  saw  bore  traces  of  his  toil ! 

The  hght  grew  broader  as  I  moved ;  and  I 
Perceived  two  youthful  forms  who.  'neath  a  olond 
Of  bronzed  and  silver  leaves,  sat  searching  each 
The  oft-searched  heart  of  each,  for  fresher  flowen 
Of  love,  and  deeper  vows  of  constancy. 
How  well !  ah,  Heaven  !  how  well  I  knew  the  twain  I 
The  blue-eyed  youth,  still  iu  his  laughing  days, 
The  dark-haired  maid  of  barelv  nine-score  moons— 
The  beauteous  bov,  who  loved  the  world,  and  swore 
Or  would  have  sworn,  to  all  it  said  ;  because 
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He  saw  the  thing  was  fair,  and  spoke  to  him 

In  accents  sweet  as  song  ;  and  for  him  formed 

A  faith,  and  saved  the  labour  of  his  sool — 

Who  should  have  known  a  knowledge  of  our  wants 

Can  make  as  fair  ;  and,  that  a  flow*ry  tongae 

May  flash  through  thorny  hps ;  the  little  maid 

In  beauty  nowise  rich ;  white  cheeks,  and  brow 

Of  angled  marble,  passionate  Up  and  eye — 

An  eye  whose  far-down  depths  of  ghostly  gray, 

And  analysing  light,  and  spirit  dew. 

That  told  of  matter  melting  into  mind. 

Drank  in  and  searched,  and  weighed  and  measured  all 

Within  her  mental  range.     "  All,"  said  I  ?    Ah ! — 

**  I  love  the  beauty  of  ^e  stars  ; 

It  tells  me  of  the  peace  beyond." 

Thus  spoke 
The  maid,  while  he,  brimful  of  playful  words, 
Sat  gazing  on  the  bright  eyes  by  his  side. 
That  fixedly  skyward  shone.    And  now  his  voice 
With  morsels  of  sweet  sound  bedropped  her  ear  : 

**  I  would  not  love  the  moon  as  thou,  for  this — 
8he*s  vain :  a  very  Vashti  in  her  pride. 
That  scorns  to  shine,  save  when  her  lord,  the  sun. 
Is  gone !" 

"  The  dear  celestial  Blue-beard — ^lord  ? 
Ah,  yes !" — ^in  play,  returned  the  gentler  voice  ; 
**  But,  seest  thou  not,  when  kindly  night  withdraws 
This  haughty  lord,  and  drops  a  curtain  o'er 
His  golden  gates,  what  have  we  then  ?    A  tomb  ! 
His  very  track  a  sepulchre  hath  been. 
The  fine  aeriel  dusts  of  which  arise — 
Each  atom — in  a  shining  ghost  that  shows 
His  jealous  heart,  and  falsehood  of  its  loves  1 
Ah,  pale-cheeked  pilgrim  of  that  silvery  waste. 
Thy  truth,  who  doubts  it  ?    Lo  t  when  archer  Eve, 
That  page  and  pioneer  of  Night,  a  shower 
Of  gray-plumed  arrows  from  his  four-stringed  bow 
Upon  the  fiery  jaUor,  winged  thou  through 
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The  purplo  opening  of  thy  dungeon  door. 
That  widened  as  thy  lord  waxed  faint,  beheld 
The  broad  West  reddening  round  his  coach  of  death, 
And  didst  in  haste,  and  unrobed  lovehness, 
Steal  forth  upon  his  burning  brow  to  pour 
The  ooohng  pallor  of  thy  presence  ;  yea. 
That  in  thy  crystal  lamp  thou  mightst  inum 
Borne  passing  radiance  of  his  soul,  to  press 
Throughout  thy  long,  lone  night  of  gloom  upon 
Thy  widow's  heart ;  and  feed  the  dream  that  aught 
Bo  fair  would  not  be  wholly  false — ^that  aught 
Bo  bright  had  never  been,  were  not  the  hopes 
Of  resurrection  sure ! 

Fair  mourner,  thine 
Indeed  is  woman's  heart,  which  if,  as  thou. 
It  change,  as  say  the  crowd,  doth  only  change 
As  tiiou  from  pure  to  purer.    Oh,  sweet  moon, 
13o  blost  for  ayo  !'* 

"  And  thou,  my  fairest  1  thou 
Her  sweetest  songster,  whom  we  all  may  see 
Bouie  day  appointed  lunar  laureate ; 
Yea,  pensioned  by  her  ghostly  majesty 
Witli  some  tlirce  hundred  lovers'  sighs  per  an. 
A  coin  of  doubtful  currency  in  worlds 
Bubstautial  as  our  own.    This,  heaven  forbid  ! 
I  would  not  for  an  earthly  realm,  more  vast 
Thau  that  gray  land  of  hers,  behold  thee  sit 
Uor  nightly  minstrel,  though  thy  harp  were  load 
Enough  to  split  the  poles  t" 

«<  With  fustian  like 
Our  last  ?" 

**  Ah,  well,  the  counterfeit  is  king 
Below  !" 

'*  I  know  it ;  but  it  shan't  be  so ! 
There  is  a  rhyme  I  gathered  long  ago : 
List  here,  and  the  true  fate  of  Fustian  know : 
My  soul  slept  in  her  tent  of  breathing  dust ; 
On  waking,  in  a  still  small  voice  she  said, 
*  I  saw  the  roused  world  on  its  Dagon  tread. 
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Till  fire- winged  thoughts  of  the  untimely  gust 
Issued,  like  spirits,  tnrough  the  iron  crust 

That  darklmg  days  had  deftly  o'er  them  spread ; 

And  scorched  with  breath  and  touch  the  golden  thread. 
Which  marks  the  path  these  take,  and  that,  those  must ! 

I  trod  the  cycles,  led  by  Love  and  Awe, 
And  met  the  mighty  Future  face  to  face  : 

And  tints  of  mind,  long  held  as  vain,  I  saw 

On  men  and  manners  deepen  into  law — 

I  saw  king  Love  lead  caste  and  creed  and  race  ; 

And  round  the  past  a  curtain  closely  draw ! 
**  'Tis  fine,  my  minstrel  t    But,  king  Love,  when  may 
We  dream  he'll  come  ?" 

**  Thou  may'st  not  dream  ;  but  zeek^ 
With  open  eyes,  to  what  thou  shouldst  aspire  t 
Yea,  piercing  through  the  surface  of  all  things, 
Ne*er  borrow  aught  o'er  which  inquiry  might 
Premrne^  if  not  to  Faith  acceptable  ! 
Oh,  thus,  and  only  thus,  conviction  comes 
In  aught !    We  must  have  stonm  to  value  calm  ! 
And  80  the  strong  mind  battles,  tugs  and  strains 
Against  the  strong,  cloud-bearing  winds  of  doubt. 
That  strong  minds  ever  meet.     Battered  and  tost 
Awhile — ^yea,  hither,  thither  hurled — and  yet. 
To  sterner  strength,  but  strengthened  by  the  worst. 
It,  in  the  end,  doth  ever  rise  and  seek 
Ck>d's  face,  with  that  wild  depth  of  love  unfelt. 
Unknown  by  him  who  loves — if  such  a  love 
As  his  deserve  that  sacred  name  1  he  knows 
Mot  what,  and  all  for  this :  inquiry  broke 
The  only  bonds  his  slender  faith  imposed. 
And  spuming  all  control,  rushed  on — on — on  I 
Alas  I  all  blindly  and  alone  t 

Oh,  this 
Is  that  which  maketh  all  the  difference  'twixt 
Our  creeds  in  theory  and  in  practice,  too  ! 
Our  only  real  must  be  in  ourselves. 
Perceived  and/0^  I    Our  neighbour's  real  is. 
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W::Iioii:  ^Ini  fg-t?!:-::  of  oar  own,  but  our 

.' hHii.     H-' £:%.*<.  wc  .'atlc  re^rard  the  gem 

\.Hir  u^U'-ociir  h:ll>  beyond  all  price,  with  saoh 

A  d<?4;iLv  ,;r*»vu:j:  siis^r's  care,  as  he 

WIlo^  *:i^vu;;^  ^^<T^'^  :lLroagh  grief  and  haze,  did  by 

!:;>  cwu  >-*^,;:  ^yir::.  sparkles  find  eoid/eel ; 

Auvl  'i.ucw  ::«  viirre  he  sought,  with  oautiooB  step 

\uvl  sl.'w.  Kliiui  :Iic  cTer-breadthening  beams 

Ot  ra::Ii.     I'lic'ii^v.  knowing  what  he  hath,  Bore,  tMr#, 


S'v*:'  Sj  bi*  *:-.i4r\iLiz:siiip  indeed !    Now,  look 


o-.« 


v^t.'.  iiiui  w'::o.  .*^  a  iriok  unlighted,  save 

t^v  dickeru:^  gU*aiu.>  irotn  some  tall  wayside  lampt 

IW  >fcor',a^  w:fc;::<j  trrv:cd  in  their  pride 

0;  vt:cii^!si!^  ai:i  s^:  <<»::i«:mng  to  be  called 

K \c>.r5i;vvly  :L5:ir  o'*n,  he  dnds  thereon — 

\V'.;cu  ^lu>5-cv>:ri.Lltn  winds  a  gleam  permit— 

.V  :riv.itf5,  s<vs  -.iiuiirxrs  ii/jr  its  shaps ! 

Is  ..i  ife?  li^li:  iV.uu:^^?  :he  world.     He  looks 

Arv^iUvL  ^vrv\:v<*s  :h-:  w.^rld  in  somewhat  Uke 

U*  u>u*l  Ive^l;:,  a;:.;  ye::>ively  returns 

To  \\hA5  hi>  s<vl:u^  liAih  obuiined.    He  sees 

llic  oarvir^— oalls  ::  c«vd  ;  but,  lo,  the  light, 

IVcijnte  i:s  prais<\  vvu::n:ies  wondrous  dim  1 

r»u5  sIiaII  ho  own  ru.rb:in.lness  to  the  crowd 

Who  Uud  i5s  lustiv — dwelling  much  upon 

S\nue  ^leaiu  ivrvvivcvl.  but  which,  alas 

For  hiuu  but  septus  to  shine  that  it  may  show 

riio  darkness  of  adjaoeut  parts  !     Howe'er, 

Uo  adds  the  voUuae  of  his  voice  to  what 

The  crv^wd  maintains — .<:(!  iv^-^  that  the  light 

Is  grand  and  cU^Mr:^  seen,  since  aU  with  whom 

Ho  walks  declare  it  so.     Thus,  though  he  mm 

Nor/Vc*^^,  he  (masses  on.  rejoicing  in 

The  general  haze,  and  in  the  pious  hope 

Of  UtihtiHii  in  benighted  souls,  to  share 

True  light  with  him  !     Can  such  a  man,  for  sake 

Of  what  he  hath,  nor  felt  nor  seen,  be  called 

A  true  admirer  of  the  thing  extolled  ? 


*i« 
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Yet  such  as  he  would  compass  earth  and  heayen 
To  shift  his  neighbour's  faith,  and  substitute- 
Not  that  which  is,  to  him,  a  re<Uf  but 
The  dim  ideal  of  the  crowd — for  what  ? 
The  triumph  of  the  right  ?  the  Maker's  praise  ? 
The  love  of  souls  ?  of  adding  lustre  to 
The  thorns  that  blossom  on  the  crown  of  Christ  ? 
Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !     *Tis  merely  for  the  pride — 
The  poor,  poor  pride  and  triumph  of  a  sect ! 

Alas  I  such  trickery  done  in  Heaven's  name, 
How  merciful  is  Heaven  overlooking  all ! 

Then  spake  the  youth  :    *'  Almost  thou  temptest  me, 
Beneath  the  surface  of  my  father's  faith 
To  search  for  something  I  might  call  my  own  ; 
But  that  I  fear  to  lose  what  little  I 
May  have  in  search  of  this  uncertain  gain  1 
What  I  believe  to  me  is  real,  howe'er. 
To  thee,  thou  sayest,  it  may  seem  ideal ! 
What  thou  believest,  if  it  have  its  root 
Struck  deeply  through  the  faith  that  saves,  is  but, 
At  best,  a  milder  reflex  from  the  one 
Grand  real  which  our  worldly  wisdom  thinks 
A  thing  too  vague  and  shadow-like  for  man's 
Substantial  reach,  and  solid  power  of  search. 

**  Our  only  real,"  saith  the  Now,  "  must  wait 

The  simple  senses — all  the  rest's  ideal ; 

And  that,  but  tinted  copies  of  my  real. 
Of  all  beyond  man's  fleshly  five-fold  gate, 
No  fact  is  his  that  he  may  mete  or  rate, 

Except  by  what  I  hear,  and  see,  and  feel — 

Substantial  and  abiding  for  his  weal. 
Hence,  heaven's  but  earth  refined — ^its  grander  state 

Still  human — ^men,  bright-robed,  its  angels ;  oast 

After  some  model  in  each  dreamer's  breast ! 
f  ea,  even  his  gods — for  each  soul  seeks  its  mate, 

And  by  his  thoughts  and  actions  daubed  or  dress'd !' 
Abiding  ?    BUndling,  what  or  whence  art  thou, 
Who  changest  while  we  breathe  thy  name,  the  Now  ? 
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Even  so,  my  minstrel  maid  !    I  own  the  trath 

Of  thy  strange  stave  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Now 

Hath  been  to  me  a  sorry  teacher.    If 

The  present  wear,  in  all  its  wealth  of  forms, 

Bnoh  all  substantial  look  and  feel,  and  yet 

Therewith  such  proof  of  alV$  decay  I'm  forced 

To  feel.    The  solid  earth  I've  trod ;  the  trees 

That  laid  their  fruit  upon  my  Ups  ;  the  grand 

Old  hills  I've  climbed  upon  my  knees — all — all, 

Howe'er  substantial,  'neath  my  hand  or  foot — 

Substantial  is,  or  solid ;  but  to  that 

Solidity  in  me,  which  is  to  it 

Akin.    If  this  in  me  shall  pass,  so  too 

Shall  all  in  that  to  my  soUdity, 

So  soUd-seeming  now.    Therefore,  I'm  forced 

To  name  the  Now  the  passing,  and  its  sonrce 

The  grand  eternal,  the  only  permanent ! 

Oh  !  hence,  along  tiiose  rugged  ledges,  where 

Thy  young  thoughts  stalk,  thy  fears,  were  I,  as  erst, 

To  venture  much,  were  not,  I  grant  thee  now 

Without  a  footing  !    Yes,  it  easier  is 

To  wander  from  yon  moon,  however  faint 

Her  guiding  Hght — which  still  is  Hght  from  heaven — 

Than  to  return  and  gaze  upon  her  face. 

With  that  wild  depth  of  love  you  speak  of,  when 

We've  drowned  her  rays  with  other  hght — which  light, 

Howe'er  so  broad,  may  still  be  earth's  !    This  gem 

Of  mine  may  have  its  spots  unpolished  here 

And  there — its  darker  spots  $  but  still  it  hath 

Enough  of  beauty  to  make  manifest 

Its  claim  to  be  a  gem  without  a  price ! 

And  so,  I'll  wear  it  through  the  world  with  thee» 

My  bride,  to  give  it  form  and  colour  now 

And  then,  as  we  may  deem  it  lack.    But  there 

Is  work  to  do — strong  chains  to  break — the  mass 

To  raise  to  human  height — the  bands  to  pull 

From  eyes,  self-blinded  'gainst  their  owner's  rights* 

And  thou,  my  love,  hast  many  songs  to  learn. 
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And  melodies  io  teach  ;  and  though  beside 
Our  home,  upon  the  hill  of  Voioeways, 
And  'neath  the  grove,  where  sways  at  mom  and  eve 
The  sable  cloud  of  cawing  throats,  there  may 
Be  much  to  grieve  thy  chastened  ear,  yet  I 
Shall  still  be  there,  and  still  be  fond  as  thou. 
And  now,  sweet  girl,  our  farewell  to  the  stars  1*' 

'*  Alas !  I've  dreamt  of  grief ;  and  yet  I  know 
Not  wherefore  grief  should  come.    I  do  but  seek 
To  teach  the  birds  a  gentler  note — to  weep — 
T6  laugh — to  sing  with  thee ;  and  if  I  may 
Learn  somewhat  of  thine  own  large  heart,  to  steal 
And  sow  my  knowledge  'mongst  the  crowd — my  soul 
Upon  my  lip — my  heart  within  my  hand  I 

My  mission's  human  ;  but  the  work  is  God's  1 
And  though  it  lead  me  through  the  frost  and  snow, 
And  through  the  ways  of  pinch  and  pain,  shall  I 
Not  feel  the  beatings  of  thy  neart,  and  know 
That  thou  art  pleased,  and  Heaven's  will  is  done  1" 

I  saw  their  forms  retire ;  and,  as  I  gazed, 
The  moon  stole  into  darkness  once  again. 


I  »  I 


I  LOOKED  upon  a  city,  through  the  haze 
Of  moon-lit  vapours ;  and,  behold  I  saw 
An  open  lattice,  and  within  a  couch — 
A  lowly  couch — whereon  a  strong  man  lay, 
In  battie  with  disease ;  and  by  his  side, 
A  wild-haired  woman  knelt,  as  if  in  prayer, 
And  ever  looked  she  up  and  smote  her  palms ; 
And  sometimes  'rose,  and,  with  a  frantic  air. 
Did  pace  that  cheerless  chamber,  talking  much 
Within  her  soul ;  and  still  she  pressed,  and  pressed 
Beneath  her  breast,  as  if  she  strove  to  stay 
Some  fearful  struggle  there ;  and  sfcill  she  swept. 
With  hurried  reckless  hand,  the  oozing  flood 
Of  anguish  from  her  brow  and  eyes  ;  and  still 
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She  paused  a  moment,  looking  up,  then  on 

The  thin -clothed  pallet  and  the  man  ;  and  still 

She  murmured,  in  a  strange,  wild  voice — "  Oh,  God! 

'Tis  I  have  made  this  bitter  bed  of  death 

And  darkness  to  his  soul.     I  sought  to  lead 

Bim  unto  Thee,  through  broader  Hght — a  light 

Which  might  have  led  to  that  true  eminence, 

Whence  purer  eyes  behold  Thee,  as  thou  art, 

A  God  of  BOND,  and,  if  of  myst'ry.  Love 

And  Mercy  infinite ;  a  God  who  may 

Not  be  adored  with  mere  Up  plaudits.    Oh, 

Almighty  Moulder  of  all  minds  !  shall  we 

To  Thee  mark  out  a  lower  grade  of  sense 

Than  what  we  human  worms  would  claim  9    Who*8  he 

That  for  the  labour  of  his  brain — the  fruits 

Of  pen  or  pencil — stoops  to  feast  his  ear — 

His  honest  pride  in  that  high  art  he  doth 

Possess — with  senseless  ravings  o'er  the  '  this* 

And  *  that,'  which  mean  nought,  nor  exist  throughout 

His  work  of  joy,  though  noted,  blamed,  or  praised. 

With  much  and  most  amusing  critic  care  ? 

Ah,  no,  great  spirit  I  nor  to  God,  nor  man. 

Can  praise  be  aught  but  empty,  spring  it  not 

From  head  and  heart  that  know  and  feel  'tis  due  ! 

The  reverent  silence  of  one  man  whofeeh. 

Is  worth  whole  thunder-bursts  of  soulless  sound  ! 

And  so,  I  sought  to  lead  him — yea,  and  might 
Have  even  worked  my  wish  to  perfect  shape 
But  for  the  hootings  of  yon  crowd,  who  rave 
Of  what  they  know  not ;  and  desire  my  life ! 
For  what  ?    For  that  I  have  been  kind,  and  fed 
Them  with  the  food  of  souls.    How  I  have  toiled. 
Through  days,  and  watched  through  bitter,  bitter  nig^it 
That  ere  the  morning  ray  could  smite  my  palm. 
They  might  have  feasted  at  my  window  sill.'* 

While  thus  she  spake,  a  supphcating  eye 
She  oast  upon  her  lattice  ;  and  her  hand, 
Imploringly,  she  stretched  towards  a  cloud 
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Of  oawing  birds,  that  barred  with  sable  wing 

The  passage  of  God's  air.    And  still  they  came, 

And  eawed ;  and  'mongst  them  were  strange  monstrous' 

shapes, 
Compounded  of  both  bird  and  beast,  that  smote 
Conjecture  mute,  and  Beason  fears  to  name ! 
And  mingled  with  their  carrion  notes,  at  times. 
Were  those  that  seemed  to  imitate  the  tongues 
Of  men,  as  if  by  higher  intellect 
They  had  been  trained  to  utter  certain  words 
Of  coarse  upbraiding — ribald  jeers,  and  oft 
Among  the  sounds  there  issued  some  that  seemed 
To  run  in  measured  rhymes,  or  phrases,  thus  : 

**  Gizzard  and  gall. 
Spirit  and  bone, 
Give  to  us  all. 

Or  give  to  us  none — 
Who  gives  us  not  all,  gives  none  !*' 

Awhile  she  looked  with  bold,  defiant  front ; 
Then  wept,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  past  the  couch, 
And  held  her  wasted  fingers  forth,  till  beak 
And  talon  on  her  flesh  grew  foully  red ; 
While  she,  with  martyr's  firmness  in  her  gaze, 
But  all  the  woman's  heart  upon  her  tongue. 
Inquired,  **  And  was't  for  this — and  only  this — 
Ye  loved  me  from  the  first  ?    Ah,  well !  ah,  weU  1"^ 
And  still  the  mass  of  pinions  grew  more  dense. 
And  sank,  and  swelled  and  swayed — 
With  hoot  and  scream— an  ebon  sea,  and  like 
A  very  sea,  in  sound.    And,  lo  I  wh^e  I 
Beheld,  and  while  the  tremor  of  her  Ups — 
So  pale — so  close  compressed,  as  though  she  thus 
Might  veil  the  anguish  in  her  severed  flesh — 
JDeclared  her  heart's  convulsive  throes,  a  strange 
And  owl-shaped  bird,  with  bloated,  human  face. 
And  vulture  beak  and  claws,  made  wild'ring  noise 
Of  fiendish  merriment ;  and,  through  a  tube 
Of  weird  invention,  plsmned  to  grasp  the  clouds. 
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And  gorge  its  bulk  with  whatso'  foulness  they 

Had  caught—did  belch  and  poor  a  reeking  flood, 

Of  dingy  flakes,  upon  her  paUid  brow 

And  furrowed  cheeks  ;  but  ever  through  the  mass 

Of  clam'rous  throats  and  soughing  wings,  there  stole 

Some  kindly  ray  of  hght,  that  shone  upon 

The  blackness  till  it  passed.    And  still  the  bird, 

Or  phantom — whatsoe'er  it  was — made  scoff, 

With  almost  human  voice,  and  chanted  thus : 

'*  Carrion  here,  and  carrion  there ! 
Gorb  !— Gorb  I— Gorb  I 
Curses  and  carrion, 

Clamour  and  buzz  ! 
Freedom  for  claws. 
And  flesh  for  our  maws  ; 
These  are  the  laws 
For  huz — for  huz  I 
Pinion  and  claw — pinion  and  daw  I 

Flap  !— Flap  !— Flap  I 
Pinion  and  claw — wheuraw  I — wheuraw  ! 

TuwhitI    Tuwhee!    Tuwhit !    Tuwhee! 
*  Freedom  for  wings, 
And  the  use  of  our  stings  I* 
The  young  emmet  sings, 

And  why  not  we  ? 

Hee,  hee  ! — Hee,  hee  !    And  why  not  we  ? 

Gizzard  and  gall — gizzard  and  gall ! 
Croak  I — Croak ! — CrocJc  I 
Gizzard  and  gall ! 
Who  gives  us  not  all 
Gives  nothing  at  all ! 
Body  and  soul  I 
Caw  I— Caw  I— Caw  I 
We  must  have  the  whole— 
Wheuraw  I — wheuraw  I 
Spirit  and  bone ! 

Hee,  hee ! — Hee,  hee ! 
We'll  have  all,  or  have  none — 
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Tuwhitl    Tuwheel    Tuwhitl    Tnwfaeet 

Tattered  and  pale — tattered  and  pale  1 — 

Gorb !— Gorb !— Gorb ! 
Tattered  and  pale— tuwhit !    Tuwhee  1 
We're  grieved  at  her  ail  1    Hee,  hee  1    Hee,  hee  I 
Bleeding  and  pale, 

And  thin  as  a  ourse  1 
Smoky  and  stale — 

Will  she  never  be  worse  ? 
Her  maw  is  as  empty  as  even  her  parse — 
This  queen  of  the  roast — 
This  queen  of  the  roast — 
Tuwhit!    Tuwhee!    Tuwhitl    Tuwhee! 

This  Liberty's  nurse 
la  liker  her  ghost." 
Hee,  hee  !  Hee,  hee !   Hee,  hee  !  Hee,  hee  i 

And  still  he  bowed,  and  swayed  that  bloated  fiaoe 
Of  pimpled  purple  o'er  his  blood-dropped  breast ; 
And  mocking  salutations  made ;  and  closed 
With  **  mighty  nurse  of  Freedom,  hail !    All  hail  I" 
While,  weeping,  she  repHed : 

<<Alas!  Alas! 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  say,  nor  what  ye  seek  ; 
Nor  how  ye  tear  the  heart  whose  only  aim 
Was  for  your  weal ;  nor  how  your  sayings  grieve 
The  better  breasts  amongst  yourselves  ;  nor  how 
They  slay  upon  the  threshold  of  advance 
All  visions,  hopes,  and  e'en  desires,  to  serve 
With  true  effect  your  wants.    For  me,  I  did 
But  seek  to  shape  a  few  wild  thoughts  or  sighs 
To  simple  melodies,  in  unison 
With  what  my  soul  beheved  your  needs  required — 
Ah  !  was  it  thus  ye  loved  me  from  the  first — 
And  was't  for  this,  and  this" — and  here  she  stretched 
Her  bleeding  handis — ''  your  love  at  first  was  given  ? 

19 
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God  grant  me  strength  to  bear,  and  to  forbear, 
80  far  as  this  most  bitter  fate  requires ! 

Think  ye,  if  I  could  change  this  shape  that  Ood 
Hath  given,  and  swim  amongst  the  stars,  as  one 
Of  tiiese,  would  greater  power  be  mine  to  nurse      « 
To  living  forms,  the  golden,  dreamy  shapes 
That  peopled  my  first  visions  of  your  rights 
And  wrongs — and,  from  my  cradle,  led  me,  like 
A  wounded  bird,  secluded  from  all  life. 
That  I  might  dream  my  dream,  and  work  its  work  ? 
I*ve  done :  I*m  bruised,  but  you're  forgiven. — Gk)  I" 

Then  lo  I  the  dying  man  upraised  him  on 
His  couch,  and  in  a  piercing  voice  rang  out : 
*'  EList-— dearest — dearest,  what  am  I  ? — dost  thou 
Not  know,  I*ve  shed  my  soul,  like  water,  o*er 
The  thirsty  crowd  ;  and  for  the  people  striven 
And  battled  with  that  brawny,  tinted  lie 
That  kings  our  prostrate  province  ?    Ha !  the  world, 
Itself,  is  all  a  he !  a  narrow,  coarse. 
Cold-blooded — worse — a  most  ungrateful  lie  f 
Then  bring  the  cup,  the  reaming  cup,  and  fill 
It  to  the  brim,  and  drink  it  to  the  dregs ; 
And  we  shall  smg — ay,  sing  a  parting  stave 
To  this  same  Viper- World  and  Liberty  ! 
Ay,  Liberty  I  ha,  ha  I  my  precious  gem — 
My  holy  idol.  Liberty  1  ha,  ha  1 
And  that  leagued  lie  1" 

And  then  he  waved 
A  hand  of  maniac  force,  as  though  it  held 
A  wine-cup,  round  his  swaying^head,  and  brought 
It  *neath  his  blood-shot  eyes,  that  noted  not ; 
And  chanted  in  a  strong,  fierce  voice,  this  song : 

**  Philosophy,  up,  with  a  hie — ^ic — up, 
To  chorus  this  stave  of  staves  ; 

If  Liberty's  god,  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
Is  throned  among  heartless  knaves ; 
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If  Freedom  and  Truth  were  a  dream  of  youth, 

That  with  youth  must  pass  away, 
Let^s  wriggle  and  smile  with  fraud  and  guile, 
And  heartless  be  as  they ! 
*  Thus,  we'll  laugh  our  laugh, 

And  we'll  scoif  our  scoff, 
And  to  king  Deceit  we'll  bow — 

If  it  isn't  the  way  we  used  to  do, 
'Tis  the  way  the  world  does  now  1 

Yea,  we'll  laugh  our  laugh,  and  we'll  scoff  our  scoff, 

And,  as  round  the  chorus  swells. 
We  shall  drink  to  thee,  Sincerity, 

With  thy  thundering  cap  and  bells  I 
And,  while  Conquest  sleeps  on  the  mangled  heaps, 

Where  lately  he  smiled  and  quaffed— 
Till  again  he  starts  from  his  pillow  of  hearts, 
And  howls  for  a  deeper  draught — 
Sing :  Justice  and  truth 
Were  a  dream  of  youth. 
So  to  king  Deceit  we'll  bow — 

If  it  isn't  the  way  we  ought  to  do, 
'Tis  the  way  we  must  do  now  I" 

Ah  t  how  that  wild-haired  woman  gasped,  and  pressed 
Her  side,  and  sought  for  soothing  words,  and  strode 
The  chamber,  with  loud-smiting  palms ;  and  then 
Once  more  3he  knelt ;  and,  having  prayed,  looked  up, 
And  caught  a  ray  of  calmer  light  from  those 
Death-stricken  eyes.     The  man  lay  once  again 
Upon  his  couch,  and  spake  in  altered  tone ; 
And  gazed  upon  the  woman's  face  awhile. 
With  looks  of  mournful  frenzy.     Then  he  wept ; 
And,  through  his  tears,  and  through  a  little  air, 
Of  most  soul-smiting  grief  and  sweetness,  sang  : 

**  Lowly  one,  holy  one,  come  to  me — come  I 
Here  is  a  h^art  fo.  thee,  here  is  a  home  ; 
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Nearer  me — nearer  me — few  be  so  fair  ! 

With  the  moon  on  thy  cheek— the  long  night  in  thy  hair; 

And  thy  lips  Uke  the  heart-stream  of  day  in  the  west — 

Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  come  to  my  breast  t 

• 

Oh,  my  soul  shall  go  forth,  with  thy  smile  for  her  shield  t 
And  the  song  of  thy  lip  is  the  blade  she  shall  wield ; 
And  the  heavens  she'll  rifle,  my  fairest,  for  you. 
While  the  young  moon's  asleep  on  her  broad  bed  of  bine ; 
My  own  one,  my  lone  one,  my  deeply  distressed — 
Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  come  to  my  breast  t 

Away,  by  yon  tall — by  yon  snowy- cloud  towers — 
My  spirit  shall  cull  thee  the  glowing  star-flowers. 
Whose  young  bloom  I'll  wreath  o'er  my  holy  one's  brow. 
Till  more  lovely  she  shines  than  she  shines  even  now : 
Ah,  say  not  in  tears,  that  my  dearest  looks  best — 
Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  come  to  my  breast ! 

Oh,  I'll  sit  by  my  bride,  where  the  rushes  are  green. 
While  the  sun  weaveth  gold  o'er  the  robes  of  my  queen ; 
And  I'll  teach  her  young  heart  and  her  forehead  of  snow 
The  secret  of  frowns,  till  her  faintest  shall  go, 
Like  a  bolt,  through  the  vulture  that  robs  her  of  rest — 
Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  come  to  my  breast ! 

White  was  thy  breast,  as  the  surf  on  the  shore. 
When  the  beak  of  the  night-bird  was  stained  with  its  gore ; 
And  the  rock  of  his  reign  I — is  it  rugged  and  high  ? 
Ah  !  I'll  show  thee  a  path  thou  may'st  clamber  it  by, 
Till  thy  white  feet  grow  red  on  the  pride  of  his  nest — 
Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  come  to  my  breast ! 

Oh,  the  world  hath  look'd  dark  on  thee,  Ught  of  my  soul! 
But  He  sits  in  the  heavens  its  wrath  can  control ; 
And  the  tears  the  world  wringeth  i&'om  Purity's  eye 
Are  the  pearls  that  can  purchase  a  throne  in  the  sky  I 
Queen  of  the  Beautiful,  deeply  distressed. 
Pray  to  thy  Maker,  and  come  to  my  breast  1" 
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They  both  wept  much  till,  in  the  end,  he  spake  : 

"  Thou  much  hast  borne,  and  long,  with  me  and  mine — 

My  darker  part,  as  'twere.    I've  been  a  thing 

Of  tears  and  laughter — doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears — 

A  world  in  miniature !    And  thou  hast  toiled, 

Or,  like  another  David,  at  the  feet 

Of  Saul,  hast  sat  and  hymn'd  away  the  ill 

That  ate  my  heart ;  and  I  have  blamed  and  soothed — 

And  blamed  again — not  knowing  what  I  blamed  ; 

For  mine  were  weakly  eyes,  and  slow  to  see  !'* 

**  Now,  Heaven  bless  my  dearest  1**  whispered  she, 
**  Of  all,  I've  seen,  thou  truly  wast  and  art 
The  better — ^yea,  and,  for  thy  sake,  much — ^much 
Have  I  forgiven ;  and,  for  thy  sake — or  God's — 
Shall  I  forgive  the  rest ;  and,  in  my  heart 
Of  heart's  most  secret  chamber,  I  shall  hide 
The  hot,  the  unknown  bitters  of  my  life. 
From  every  common  palate  !     Still,  not  thus, 
*Tis  wise  to  chase  the  darkening  past — 'tis  gone  I 
But  turn  thee  where  the  virgin  future  waits, 
And,  like  a  white-robed  bride,  already  puts 
Her  finger  on  the  latch  that  ope's  to  thee. 
Her  spouse.    Let's  seek  The  Life — The  Way — and  all 
The  rest  is  well  I" 

**  The  Life  !— The  Way  !"— he  spake  : 
**  I've  been  a  colour  student :  much  more  apt 
To  grasp  a  thought,  and  hold  it  for  its  tint 
Or  tinsel,  than  to  search  or  analyse 
The  often  wrangling  items  of  its  whole. 
And  now,  I  feel  an  iron  hand  upon 
My  heart ;  and  whither  with  it  am  I  bound  ? 
*  Our  heaven's  but  earth  refined ;  its  pomp  and  state 
Are  human !' — knowest  thou  the  rest  ?    Ah,  well ! 
'Tis  true  !    What  know  we  of  the  strange  Beyond  ? 
I  only  know  I  am;  but — therefore,  that 
A  greater  must  have  been.    Whence  came  yon  oak. 
Beneath  whose  seeded  shade  we  sat  so  oft, 
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In  yon  bright  days,  far  down  among  the  years  ? 
It  rose  i&om  out  an  acorn !     True  ;  bat  whence 
Came  aooms  ?    Did  our  earth  first  raise  the  seed. 
And  then  the  tree  ?    Has  she  declined  in  power  ? 
She  yieldeth  neither  man  nor  acorn  now, 
Without  the  parent  man  or  oak.     'Tis  strange  I 
Or  did  she  raise  the  tree,  and  then  the  seed  ? 
If  so,  why  not  so  still — or  wherefore  seed 
In  aught — ^if  aught  may  spring  without  ? 

A  string 
Of  childish  queries,  these  ;  but  solve  them,  sage, 
Who  may  I    Again,  this  wizard  earth  produced 
A  pair  of  each  ;  then,  somehow,  lost  the  power 
To  yield  again  in  pairs ;  or  else  gave  up, 
Most  knowingly,  the  work  to  what  she  did 
Produce  !     Then  stands  it  thus  : 

This  brainless  earth, 
With  most  Almighty  wisdom,  did  conceive 
And  execute  a  plan,  whereby  her  parts — 
Or  certain  portions — might  arise  and  take 
To  certain  forms,  with  marvellous  cunning  wrought, 
To  glorious  beauty,  tilled  with  glorious  mind ; 
And  then  produce  and  reproduce  their  like, 
Throughout  all  time,  without  the  need  to  tax 
Her  first  conceiving  power  again.     It  was 
A  vast  idea  I  but  it  seems,  to  me. 
That  this,  evolving  free-will  acts,  involves 
Some  thought ;  but  whose  ?    Not  that  of  the  produced ! 
And  if  not — and  if  so — there's  myst'ry,  much 
The  same  !    Ah,  me  !     Before  our  eyes  are  facts 
Than  which  the  darkest  sayings  in  the  TTorei 
Revealed  are  easier  to  solve.     Yea,  turn 
We  where  we  may  there  scowleth  mystery ; 
And,  if  so,  wherefore  turn  from  that  which  can. 
At  best  or  worst,  a  myst'ry  only  be  ? 

There*s  night  on  every  side  I     Oh,  let  me  look 
On  that — on  that  alone  which  holdeth  light. 
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Howeyer  ill-defined ;  my  spirit  yearns 
For  light  I 

There  was  a  song  I  loved  in  days 
Oone  by.    It  spoke  of  human  lore,  and  said 
The  fhmg  was  foolishness  when  brought  to  aid 
Our  wanderings  through  the  infinite." 

Then  she, 
With  uplift  streaming  eyes,  and  fingers  locked. 
Upon  her  knees,  made  gentle  musin  with 
Her  lips,  in  trembling  forth  her  gratitude 
To  Him  whose  beok  can  still  all  storms.    And  then 
She  wiped  his  brow,  and  kissed  his  Hps,  and  spake : 

<*  Three  Spirits  infinite  before  me  shone — 

The  three  dread  mysteries  of  all  time  and  place : 
Their  names  were  Power,  Eternity,  and  Space  ; 

Each  flowed  from  each,  while  into  one  they  ran — 

Or  so  said  Reason,  though  her  Hps  flashed  wan. 
At  their  own  whisper — then,  with  earth-low  face  : 
*  Seek  not,'  she  sighed,  *  their  dazzling  depths  to  trace ; 

'Tis  not  for  Lore,  within  Time's  shifting  span, 
To  glass  a  fixed  immeasurable,  or  mete 

The  boundless  by  a  line  of  years.     Vain  lore  I 
Shall  puny  pools,  wherein  thou  lavest  thy  feet, 

Compare  with  waters  ne'er  may  know  a  shore  ? 
An  ocean-drop  may  savour  of  the  sea. 
But  bears  no  sign  of  its  immensity !'  " 

<*  No,"  said  the  man ;  and  raised  his  eyes,  of  glazed 
And  blood-shot  blue,  to  heaven,  with  calmer  glance, 
*•  We  have  no  measure  for  the  iu finite ! 
I  balance  tiptoe  on  the  hair-breadth  bridge 
Where  separates  this  Uttle  island — Time, 
From  that  vast  continent.  Eternity ; 
And  see  the  latter,  e'en  as  saith  thy  song, 
Made  up  of  seconds,  as  the  sea  of  drops ; 
But  all  unmeasured  by  night's  sable  wand. 
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It  stands,  indeed,  one  great  eternal '  Now  l' 

Come,  blessed  dreamer,  once  again,  and  ohazin 
Me  with  thy  dreams  ;  nor  heed  the  world  which  saith 

*  Tush  1 — carried  oif  by  dreams  !'    Tea,  be  it  dresma; 
For  me  they've  carried  nearer  God  I" 

She  spake : 
<<  I  knelt  me  on  that  gold  and  pnrple  strand. 
Where    thought-waves    wrestle — 'twas     the    land   of 

dreams — 
And  at  the  fountain  of  its  thousand  streams, 
I,  bowing  on  the  star-besprinkled  sand. 
To  Heaven  murmured,  with  uplifted  hand  : 
Lord,  is  it  light  that  shows  not  whence  it  beams  f 
Lord,  is  it  clear  where  endless  mystery  teems  f 
Ah,  why  so  stumble  where  we  yearn  to  stand  ? 

*  Hold  I* — said  a  whisper,  smiting  like  a  sword — 
*  The  earth's  one  breathing  beauty,  sea  and  shore  1 

Worship's  the  child  of  Wonder ! — and  the  Lord 
Saith,  <  Look — enjoy — then  wonder  and  adore  !' 
For  e'en  towards  Him,  as  to  thy  kind,  'twill  hold, 
'  When  wonder  waneth,  worship  waxetii  oold  I'  *' 

Then  I  beheld  the  sick  man  on  his  couch 

Become  more  troubled,  while  the  woman  strove 

To  rein  or  check  his  wild  returning  fit. 

But,  'mid  that  deep,  deep  love  of  hers,  which  turned 

The  soothing  trifles  of  her  tongue  into 

Most  regal  converse,  he  arose,  and  stood 

With  iron  limb  upon  the  coverlet ; 

And  told  the  faded  figures  on  the  walls 

And  on  the  tattered  drap'ry  o'er  his  head 

How  he  was  there — one  of  themselves — to  raise 

Them  to  the  measure  of  their  human  height ; 

And  having  mouthed  strange  incoherencies 

Awhile,  again  sank  down  exhausted.     Then 

Began  a  bitter  wail  against  the  world  ; 

And  said,  the  veriest  cur  had  but  to  see 

The  kingly  Hon  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 
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>r  yawn  and  lash  his  sides,  and  look  abroad, 

Co  deem  himself  the  kinglier  of  the  twain. 

Ind  that  should  even  God,  as  said  her  song, 

descend  to  common  speech,  with  common  man, 

Fhe  creatnre  would  go  god  it  on  his  own 

^.ccount ;  and  of  the  great  Creator  make 

Bis  jest.    And  still  the  woman  soothed  and  soothed, 

Ind  then  his  reason  came  again  ;  and  he 

Did  weep,  and  murmur  how  he  loved  the  world 

knd  every  creature  that  had  life  ;  and  then 

3e  upward  looked,  and  grasped  his  brow,  and  said, 

BVom  out  the  holy  gifts  of  thought  and  speech 

Bis  soul  had  formed  an  idol,  and  had  placed 

The  damning  thing  between  her  Maker's  face 

^d  hers ;  and  then  knelt  down  and  worshipped,  not 

Fhe  giver  but  the  gift,  till  he  had  grown 

^  god — the  greater — to  himself.    And  then 

le  groaned  and  wept ;  and  talked  of  suffering  man, 

}f  caste  and  creed,  and  of  the  knaves  who  use 

ieligion  as  a  statesman's  staff  of  rule  1 

lind  of  the  worse,  who  take  another  side, 

bid  seize  on  every  step  in  state  reforms 

Do  plant  within  the  bosom  of  Distress 

}ome  errant  fancy,  having  **  Credo"  stamped 

Jpon  its  tinselled  front ;  and  then  to  goad 

^d  persecute  to  death,  and  e'en  beyond, 

i¥hoever  dared  to  cast  inquiring  glance 

Jpon  th'  lauded  fraxid — a  i&aud  to  dwarf 

3is  soul,  and  slay  its  human  sympathies. 

Then  she : 

**  We,  in  our  soul*s  requirements,  are 
\&  oft  unlike  as  in  our  forms  and  heights. 
bid  hence,  when  two  or  more,  whose  wants  are  one, 
liBsume  a  name  which  gives  their  meaning  shape, 
ind  stand  aloof,  in  what  to  them  may  be 
)l  righteous  joy,  from  our  peculiar  views, 
Rethinks  it  wwketh  Uttle  good  to  brand 
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Their  meaning  with  the  hot  extent  of  our 

Interpretation.     Meet  such  ills  with  love 

And  Christian  kindness  on  thy  lips ;  and  let 

Them  have  the  gentler  form  of  our  rebuke ; 

Bemembering  much  may  be  in  thine  own  yiews. 

That  seemeth  not  so  white  to  other  eyes  ; 

And  that  thou,  too,  hast  flesh  to  bleed,  when  priok'd; 

Bememb'ring,  too,  that  what  may  seem  a  fraud 

To  thee  or  me,  may  haply  shine  more  bright 

To  other  eyes  than  doth  the  morning  beam 

Upon  the  wayelet*s  brow  !     *Tis  not  in  man 

To  wear  a  fraud  on  his  belief  when  once 

He  feels  it  to  be  such  1    The  wretch  who,  *neafh 

An  Eastern  idol's  chariot  wheel,  doth  spill 

His  life,  performs  a  grateful  act— if  not 

To  us,  or  to  the  God  we  serve,  to  those 

Within  whose  light  he  lives  ;  and  to  himself» 

And  to  the  deity  his  own  wild  views 

Of  perfect  morsd  beauty  hath  upraised. 

And  howsoe'er  we  mourn  the  slender  raj 

That  Ughteth  such,  were  broader  come  and  gone. 

There  still,  to  some,  may  seem  a  something  left 

Unlit :  for,  till  all  human  eyes  are  one 

In  iiue  and  strength  of  ray,  this  man  will  see 

Most  differently  from  that.    Let's,  therefore,  take 

The  good  and  evil  as  they  stand,  or  seem — 

Let  each  win  all  he  may,  in  love,  to  what 

He  deems  is  right ;  but  blame  not  those  who  think 

His  right  a  wrong,  and  walk  with  hope  and  joy 

The  haply  darker  way  that  pleases  them.** 

He  said : — 

<'  I  like  the  form  thy  truth  assnmeSf 
For  that  it  hath  a  gentler  beauty  than 
My  own ;  and  but  for  this,  the  twain  were  one. 
Still,  should  Inquiry,  quick  and  earnest  in 
Her  work  with  facts,  be  drawn  aside  to  have 
Her  fingers  oiled  ?    *Twere  waste  of  time  1    Besides, 
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What  might  not  *8cape  such  slippery  grasp  ?    I  speak 

Of  what  I've  seen ;  and  if  my  truth  hath  got 

No  silvery  notes — it  is  not  she  that  speaks  : 

It  IS  the  facts  themselves  that,  through  her,  find 

An  utterance  of  their  state.     The  voice  of  truth 

Is  but  an  echo  of  the  silent  tongue  1 

I  speak  of  what  I've  seen  ;  and  much  I've  seen, 

Amongst  Religion's  wares,  that  httle  speaks 

To  prove  the  holiness  of  her  descent  I 

How  much  of  earth  1    How,  much  of  Self,  betipped 

With  Christly  tinsel  I     Ay,  too  much  performed 

For  man's  esteem — too  httle  for  the  Lord's : 

Behold  our  much  be-lauded  brother — Sleek, 

Who,  having  played  the  household  scourge,  glides  forth 

And  smites  his  breast — a  city  saint ;  and  breaks 

His  smallest  silver  coin  to  smaller  still, 

And,  with  a  juggler's  finger,  slips  the  last, 

As  though  it  were  the  larger,  to  be  laid 

Within  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  !     Alas  t 

He  hath  deceived  the  eye  that  taketh  note, 

On  earth,  of  God's  receipts ;  and  he  hath  kept 

His  place  with  those  that  give ;  but  hath  his  Lord 

Not  seen  the  fraud  ?    His  Lord  I — his  God  I — Or,  see 

Our  maiden  aunt,  the  great  Miss  Meekly  Sham, 

Who  stalks  the  temple-porch,  on  holy  days, 

A  parchment  trump  of  sounding  sighs  ;  and  flings. 

Before  th'  applauding  saints  the  ringing  purse 

For  pubUc  wants,  she  filled  by  private  frauds — 

By  frauds  too  base,  to  grant  them  other  name  t 

Yet,  who  so  high  among  the  saints  as  she  ? 

And  while,  throughout  the  watches  of  the  night 

She  tells  her  hoarded  gold,  lo  !  simple  Faith, 

On  some  high,  heavenly  mission  bent,  perceives 

Her  midnight  lamp,  and  weeps  in  very  joy. 

And  saith — •  God  give  thee  rest,  thou  saintly  one — 

Thou  Christian  woman,  for  thy  prayers ;  for  they, 

With  all  thou  hast,  are  given  for  the  poor  V 


Alas,  alas !  we  may  begin,  but  where 
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Might  end  we,  over  this  dark  catalogae 

Of  Christian  cozenage  ?    Can  I  make  these 

My  model  good  ?    And  if  I  turn  me,  where 

The  warring  creeds  shoot  forth  their  blood-stained  habdi* 

And  preach  in  painted  trope  and  brimstone  phrase 

Of  '•  Qod-Hke  charity"— charity  I— Ah  I 

These  model  goods  and  saints  and  charities — 

These  bitter  enmities  of  sect  with  sect 

Have  slain  more  souls  than  grossest  onbeliefis  I' 
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"  But  wherefore  turn,  or  here  or  there,"  she  asked* 
**  To  seek  our  model  good  or  ill  ?    We  hold 
Our  models  in  our  souls,  as  witness  bear 
Thy  words,  which  note  the  ill.    The  opposite 
To  that  thou  deem'st  amiss  must  be  thy  good : 
Embrace  it,  or  thou,  too,  art  wrong.    This,  more ; 
If  he  who  recks  not  Heaven's  smile  or  frown, 
As  little  valued  man's  esteem,  the  thing 
That  sits  a  private  scourge,  and  blights  his  own 
His  household  flowers,  might  else  have  stalked  abroad, 
A  shameless,  public  curse,  in  all  the  forms — 
The  withering  forms — a  shame-defying  front 
May  wear  I    Again — from  even  him  who'd  guile 
His  Ood,  in  giving  whatsoe'er  he  gives. 
From  whatsoever  cause,  poor  virtue  gains. 
Oh  1  let  us,  tlien,  accept  the  weal,  and  bless 
The  name  of  Him  who,  in  the  heart  of  vice — 
Of  even  vice — can  nurse  some  motive,  fair 
Or  foul — 'tis  not  for  us  too  nicely  here 
To  seek — to  prompt  a  public  good. 

The  thought 
That  delves  the  deepest  gulf  'twixt  us  and  truth. 
Is  this — that  blossoms,  from  the  tree  of  love, 
Should  ever  grow  to  hate  ;  but  human  wasps 
May  poison  e'en  God's  sweets  1    Full  well  I  know 
How  very  hard  it  is  to  grope,  from  pool 
To  pool,  along  the  dreary  coast  of  Doubt, 
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And  watch  the  warring  waves  of  sect  with  sect, 

Amongst  the  sliding  sands  and  varnished  rocks, 

And  know  wherein  to  plunge  and  find  one  pearl — 

Where  one  is  all  we  seek,  or  may  be  found  1 

But,  know  we  not,  the  waters'  conflict  keeps 

The  waters  pure  ?    Nay,  more ;  from  out  their  depths 

May  force  to  light  the  iiidden  wealth  we  seek  1 

Then,  be  it  ours  to  watch  with  eager  eye. 

And,  while  they  strive,  lay  hold  on  that  which  seems 

The  larger  love  for  God  and  man  ;  for  though 

Our  creeds  be  oft  but  creatures  of  our  own. 

We  are,  for  aye,  the  creatures  of  our  creeds  1 

And  still  the  fruit  declares  the  tree ;  and  man 

Beveals  the  secret  feelings  of  his  heart 

For  man — the  measure  of  his  inward  good 

Or  bad — forgiving  or  less-loving  soul — 

When  once  he  shows  the  tints  through  which  his  own 

Belief  perceives  and  glorifies  a  god  ! 

Then,  even  thus,  the  different  sects,  'tis  fair 

To  mete  by  reed  of  common  measurement : 

If  this,  which  you  believe  to  be  the  life 

Of  souls,  shine  forth  as  love  'twixt  man  and  man, 

I'll  take  the  thing  as  God's ;  but  if  it  raise. 

As  its  desire,  thine  arm  in  wrath  against 

A  fellow-worm — I  care  not  for  the  cant 

Of  "love"  upon  its  hps — its  work  is  death  I 

Its  first — its  last — its  fount  or  river  can't 

Be  God,  for  God  is  love  I — and  love's  the  aim 

Of  all  His  works;  and,  save  for  deadly  sin. 

Impenitent,  is  never  wrath  or  hate  I 

And  then  the  white-browed  speaker  paused,  and  kissed^ 
And  kissed  the  anguish  from  his  brow ;  and  said, 
The  world  would  yet  b^  well ;  and  bade  him  list : 

**  I  see  the  future,  said  my  soul,  who  sat 
Catching  the  shadows  of  the  coming  years ; 
"  I  see  the  future,  and  the  world  appears 
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Etemity^B  betrothed,  all  glory-frauglit. 

And  steeped  in  rosy  youth,  as  though  *twen  hoi 

From  His  warm  hand  who  lights  the  hying  ^hens. 

I  see  fair  temples,  and  religion  wean 
That  Bethlehem  robe  men  deemed  too  meanly  wron^ ; 
Of  all  world-worship,  trickery  and  fraad. 

Stripped  by  the  Christly  noon-light  of  all  lands. 
No  more  she  hears  the  mormnr — '  Ah,  sweet  God ! 

Give  poor  Inquiry  light  to  lift  his  hands* — 
I  see  her  seal  on  every  living  brow — 
Men  say, '  Let's  worship  God !' — ^none  asks  them  *  How  T 

A  streak  of  soul-shine  played  about  his  eyes. 
Which  beamed  with  love  upon  the  speaker's  flaoe ; 
And  then,  he  said — '*  Bring  forth  Thk  Book,  and  let 
Us  readl" 

She  rose  like  one  who  saw  the  soul 
Of  some  beloved  weave  flowers  of  glory  from 
The  flames  God's  wrath  had  kindled  round  its  head; 
And  having  tinkled  gently  on  a  bell, 
And  breathed  a  sentence  in  the  ear  of  one 
Who  waited,  brought  and  ope'd  the  book,  and  read 
In  Jeremiah,  chapter  thirty-one. 
And  stanza  thirty-four.    And  while  she  read. 
Behold  1  a  meek-browed  man,  in  pastor's  garb, 
Made  cautious  entrance  at  the  door,  and  sat 
Him  down  in  silent  hearkening ;  while  her  eyes, 
A  moment  lifted,  glanced  the  stranger  thanks. 
And  signall'd  silence  for  a  time.     Meanwhile 
She  read,  till  thus  the  sick  man  said : 

"  Now,  love, 
Enough !    Thou  know'st  the  little  prayer  that  sprang 
From  out  that  winter-illness,  when  the  Lord 
Was  wroth  with  thee  for  wickedness  of  mine. 
Thou  know'st  and  wilt  repeat  it  1    Wilt  thou  not  f '* 
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She  turned  her  to  the  window  sill,  and  thence 

inghi  up  a  little  book  of  pencill'd  verse, 

nd  having  turned  its  pages,  stayed  and  read : 

"  Lord,  hear  me  when  I  pray — 

In  mercy  hear  and  come  ! 
I*m  worn  and  weary  with  the  way — 
I'm  only  bruised  by  length  of  day, 

And  fain  would  turn  me  home. 

Of  wayward  mind  and  mood 

I've  been  too  much — too  long  I 
Yet  less,  perhaps,  from  hate  of  good, 
Than  ills  that  spring  from  ebb  and  flood. 
Of  reason  not  o'er  strong. 

To  say,  I've  trifled  with  Thy  Word 

Would  not  be  what  I've  done ; 
I  nursed,  no  doubt,  because  'twas  dark, 
Or  made  me  seem  a  mind  of  mark ; 
I  sought  for  truth  alone. 

But  if,  by  day  or  night — 

When  wandering  far  and  near — 
I  sometimes  met  a  spark  of  white. 
That,  now  and  then,  resembled  light, 
It  showed  me  little  clear ! 

Lord !  I  have  craved  for  light. 
As  but  the  bliod  can  crave  ; 
Besought  my  Maker,  morn  and  night, 
For  strength  of  mind  to  know  the  right ; 
Of  will,  its  way  to  brave. 

Oh  if  in  my  brief  day 

That  truer  light  was  dim — 
If  while  I  sought  the  «  Life*— the  *  Way,' 
My  anxious  foot  hath  stepp'd  astray, 
Say,  was  this  false  to  Him  ? 
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I  know  not  that  my  sores 

\Vcro  bared  to  weaker  eyes ; 
For,  seeking  through  the  Shiloh-stores, 
Uy  sours  misfootings,  if  in  scores. 

Were  meant  but  for  the  wise ! 

Whose  stars,  when  brightest  out. 

Appeared  so  dim  and  small ; 
«  Lord,"  I  have  groaned — and  groped  about— 
*'  The  clearest  faith  hath  dots  of  doubt, 

Where  thought  exists  at  all ! 
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Oh,  give  me  strength  to  rest 

On  thine  accepted  Word ! 
Or  feed  wliat  else,  within  this  breast, 
My  light  would  shew  the  meeter  guest. 

For  nature's  mighty  Lord. 

And,  while  the  Salem-scroll 

I  ycnmiug  seek  to  scan — 
Oh,  if  I  cannot  grasp  the  whole. 
Lord,  thou'lt  forgive  the  erring  soul^ 

That  clings  to  all  it  can ! 

And  bids  the  truth  and  right, 

Whose  roots  are  in  my  brain, 
In  absence  of  the  rounder  light — 
The  fuller  orb  that  knows  no  night— 

A  light  to  me  remain  ! 

Then  though  a  clod  of  dust, 

Bcfoul'd  with  doubts  and  fears. 
Look  darkly  where  tlie  learned  and  just 
Have  knelt,  and  reared  their  hope  and  tmst. 
For  near  two  thousand  years — 

Thou'lt  hear  me  when  I  pray — 
In  mercy  hear  and  come, 
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To  gnide  the  steps  and  light  the  way 
Of  her  who  feels  she's  long  astray, 
And  fain  would  turn  her  home  1  ** 

Oh,  how  that  hungry  ear  of  ail  drank  up 
The  voicing,  till  it  ceased ;  and  then  with  palms 
dose  finger-locked  upon  his  eyes,  the  man 
Lay  musing  for  a  time.    At  length  he  spake  : 

"  *Tis  well,  but  not  enough  I    I  would  be  much 
More  near  my  God  than  tlus." 

The  woman  *rose 
And,  weeping,  said :     '*  There  is  a  friend — a  firiend 
To  heav'n  and  us,  who  yearns  to  press  thy  hand — 
&£ay  I  produce  him  ?" 

'*  Do  I    A  friend  in  sudh 
kn  hour  as  this  is  like  a  flow'ret,  sprung 
Prom,  ice.*' 

And  so,  the  man  of  God  stood  forth, 
Bl  Christian  salutation  on  his  lips, 
&.  rooted  peace  within  his  eyes,  yet  on 
Qis  cheeks  hot  tears  I    He  pressed  a  hand  of  each, 
And  sat  him  down  beside  the  sufferer  ;  where 
He  talked  of  mediating  Love,  and  long 
Of  man's  insane  delay  to  choose,  at  once 
'Twixt  life  and  death  ;  of  our  presuming  on 
The  little  spark  of  mind  that  had  been  giv'n 
To  search  the  earth  ;  but  not  to  scale  the  heavens, 
Nor  yet  to  know  the  earth,  beyond  our  souls' 
And  bodies'  wants ;  for  howsoe'er  we  search. 
We  start  as  children,  and  we  end  the  same — 
If  not  the  same — as  worse  !    An  infant  looks 
Upon  a  flower,  and  speaks — and  we  are  dumb ! 
Should,  therefore,  we,  who  know  not  common  things 
Below,  aspire  to  parcel  out  and  sift 
The  heavens  ?      Thus  talked  He  with  them,  till  at  length 
The  sick  spread  out  the  blot-sheet  of  his  soul ; 

20 
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And  through  the  Pajstor's  fingers  on  his  brow, 

And  through  his  tears,  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  caught 

The  good  man's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 

And  whispered  yames  that  spoke,  at  least,  of  peace ! 

A  little  while  of  ail-surpassing  calm, 

And,  lo  I  the  Pastor  motioned,  and  the  sick. 

In  seeming  peace  and  joy,  received  the  Bread 

That  giveth  life  to  souls ! 

Once  more,  a  while— 
A  little  while  of  shght  unrest,  and  then 
Once  more  a  while,  a  Uttle  while  of  peace — 
Of  peace  exceeding — then  I  heard  what  seemed 
A  stifled  shriek,  and,  when  I  looked,  behold ! 
A  death's  face  lay  upon  the  couch — nay,  two  I 
For  she,  the  woman,  with  her  hand  beneath 
Her  breast,  lay  breathless  as  a  stone.     But  while 
I  gazed — and  sought  to  know  the  worst — the  best — 
The  moon  stole  into  darkness,  as  before  ! 
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Once  more  tlie  silver  lightship  of  the  heavens, 
From  out  the  covert  of  a  rocky  cloud. 
Stole  o'er  th'  unrippled  gray ;  and  I  beheld 
A  thin-robed  woman,  'neath  the  freezing  stars. 
Kneel  by  a  new-made  grave.    Her  words  were  low, 
And  sometimes  strangled  on  her  hps,  by  that 
Wild  music  of  the  nerves,  when  icy  cold 
Eats  inward  towards  the  heart.    Her  feet  were  ban. 
Her  head  uncovered,  and  her  black  hair  swam 
Upon  her  shoulders,  like  a  wreath  of  mist 
On  some  strange  statue  representing  grief 
Incurable.    A  httle  while,  and  then 
She  rose,  and,  with  a  maniac  movement,  went 
And  came  between  the  grave  and  where  a  ehoroh — 
A  little,  snowy,  village  church — stood  like 
A  prophet  beck'ning  on  the  stars.    There  made 
She  sudden  pause  ;  and,  with  her  face  thrown  ap, 
ooked  like  a  frozen  pillar  while  she  spake  : 
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few  moons  since  I,  in  a  vision,  saw 

i^rong  throned  on  the  mists  of  nations'  tears, 

gfally,  on  deep-mouthed  errors,  borne 

the  reeling  world.    I  looked,  and  lo ! 

il  was  winged  power.    I  saw  it  grasp 

)  oniyersal  thought,  and  with  the  mass 

;  strange,  proud,  and  wayward  thing  unite, 

o'er  the  broad  and  many-peopled  way 

bim  sift  the  crowd  ;  and,  as  the  winds 

min  earthward  smite  the  bough,  whose  fruit 

Uiest,  so  did  he  smite  brave  men 

.  thought  and  golden  eloquence 

midst  th'  uncultured  brows  they  toiled,  to  till 

ant  with  God-like  schemes  ;  till,  hopeless,  'neath 

Bsing  serpents  of  unwitting  scorn, 

aithful  tribune  bowed  and  passed.     Ajid  still 

the  crowded,  clouded  courts  and  lanes — 
putrid  arteries  of  cities'  hearts, 

human  maggots  battle  with  the  bane 
Lgy  oft  where  high-souled  suffering  cow'rs, 
L  the  dark  of  fate — I  saw  him  track 
lauteous  feet  of  some  sweet  spirit  who 
id  to  bind  the  wounded  soul  with  shreds 
;hter  hopes  and  memories.    And  while 
reet  one's  heart  throbbed  quickest  in  its  work 
),  he  so  impeached  her  whitest  thought 
ord  and  deed,  with  guile  and  foul  intent, 
.p  arose  the  thoughtless,  heartless  herd ; 
hen  the  gentle  thing  they'd  hounded  o'er 
Eustes  of  Ufe,  I  heard  the  self-same  howl 
aught  her  thus,  with  doubt  and  tears,  to  eye 
owd,  break  forth  in  deepest  blame  against 
veless  and  unsocial  nature  1    Yea, 
bim  in  the  court — the  camp — the  field — 
ih  the  dazzling  domes  of  peers,  and  by 
»ld  quenched  hearths  of  shivering  ser£9,  a  king 
e — a  conqueror  in  all  I    I  saw 
beep  whole  realms  in  blood,  to  please  the  whim 
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Of  some  poor  idiot,  slave-made  potentate  ! 
I  saw  him  mask  in  heavenly  love,  and  sheathe 
His  poisou-erusted  form  in  snowiest  rohe, 
Hot  from  the  quivering  corpse  of  strangled  truth. 
High  in  the  highest  seats  of  temporal  power 
I  saw  him  fix  the  dread  Almighty's  name 
To  forgeries  fool,  as  was  his  own  sad  heart ! 
I  saw  him  range  and  reign,  and  still  lay  waste- 
Make  desolate — till  all  uprightness,  truth, 
And  beauty,  and  confiding  love — yea,  all 
Hope  sets  apart  for  heaven,  before  him  blanched 
And  shrank,  his  heel-print  in  their  souls  burned  black 
As  night !     While  men — self-seeking  creatures — ^bowed 
And  murmured — **  It  is  God  I" 

I  wept ! 

Up  rose 

The  ghastly  wild- voiced  Past,  and  from  her  throne 

Of  worlds  exploded  rent  the  veil  of  days  ! 

The  echoes  of  his  voice  were  there ;  and  through 

The  phantom  orbs,  and  down  the  long  dark  aisles 

Of  never-noted  time  they,  peal  on  peal, 

Boiled  backward,  deepening  as  they  roUed,  till  they, 

With  one  wild  burst  of  sound,  as  though  it  were 

The  breaking  of  some  planet's  heart,  dissolved 

In  that  dread  sea  whose  billows  are  the  years  I 

I  searched  the  law  of  things,  and  lo !  'twas  writ 
That  thus  as  Wrong  from  man's  first  days  had  been, 
So  should  and  would  he  be,  and  reign,  lay  waste 
And  desolate  till  all  his  presence  know, 
Whate'er  his  form  or  guise,  till  even  babes, 
Made  mighty  on  the  milk  of  hearts  renewed, 
Shall  know,  though  in  an  angel's  robe,  and  slay 
The  Waster  even  upon  the  judgment  seat, 
Or  when  his  hands  had  caught  the  altar's  horns ! 
'  Ah,  me— ah,  me  1'  I  cried  ;  oh.  Light  of  worlds ! 
How  long  must  be  the  people's  night  ?    How  long 
Must  Truth  seem  foul  and  Falsehood  fair  ? — ^moBtliOfa 
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e  dumb,  and  Hate  have  voice  in  human  hearts, 
re  perfect  Beauty  moon  our  mental  haze  !* 

She  ceased,  and  sat  her  on  the  grave  and  swathed 
!er  naked  feet  within  the  tattered  folds 
f  that  thin  robe  ;  and  while  she  sat  I  mused 
n  where  or  how  this  all  might  end.     But  while 
sought  and  sought,  and  saw  no  key  wherewith 
0  close  decision,  lo  t  my  spirit  looked 
rithin  herself,  or  in  the  dreamier  depths 
f  mental  space,  by  Memory's  starry  feet 
ess  trodden  than  the  rest,  and  saw,  as  'twere, 
en  thousand  points  that  seemed  like  pictured  tombs, 
rhich  yawned,  and  yielded  up  a  wizard  crowd 
f  pallid  atoms — hieroglyphics  strange, 
hat  held  a  meaning  to  the  eye  beyond 
he  power  of  words  to  say,  of  past  events, 
rim  facts  that  took  to  forms  indefinite, 
rith  moving  power,  and  mingling,  swirled  and  swam, 
ill  Fancy's  dusk,  infinity  of  fields, 
fas  filled  with  subtle  life,  with  floating  shapes 
F  griefs  and  glooms ;  of  days  and  hours,  and  thoughts 
ad  deeds  whose  first  and  last  were  tears,  but  whose 
knew  not.     While  my  silent  spirit  pored 
pon  those  pale  impalpables  that  round 
,er  whirled  like  atoms  in  the  moated  beam, 

splendour  sudden,  soft,  and  shadowy 
rose  and  sprinkled  all  that  dreamy  world 
^ith  hazy  sparks,  whose  tender  rays  stole  through 
y  soul,  rekindUng  embers  of  deep  joys 
hat  long  had  smouldered  low ;  and  waking  up 
rem  death- Hke  apathy,  emotions  such 
s  spring  from  soothing  words  and  kindly  deeds, 
hat  come  through  all  their  heavenly  white  unstained 
jr  any  hope  of  recompense.     I  gazed, 
ad  marvelled  wheth'r  I  slept,  or  why,  or  how 
>  more  than  strange  a  fancy  came,  when  up 
rom  every  shining  point  and  every  shape 
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Of  gloom  throutrhout  that  dedse,  disordered  crowd 
Of  most  fantaRtic  phantasms,  a  vapour — 
Small,  thin,  etlicrcal — *rose  and  eddied  forth 
In  currents  swift  towards  a  point  beneath 
My  eye,  where  each  in  its  peculiar  light 
Or  shade  poured  down — condensing  as  it  poured  ; 
While  still  tlie  currents  came  and  poured,  and  sat, 
And  grew  a  breathing  form  of  human  mould  1 

No  trait  of  aught  hke  terror  urged  or  stayed 
My  full  heart's  heave  and  fall.     I  reasoned  what 
The  thing  miglit  mean ;  but  that  was  Fancy*B  hour. 
And  Keason  licld  her  peace.    Each  feature  seemed 
A  something  1  had  seen,  though  as  a  whole 
The  viKag(>  was  unknown.     In  outline  stem — 
In  all  too  bold,  *twas  still  a  female  face, 
And  deeply  hewn  in  lines  that  told  of  tears 
Much  more  than  smiles,  while  in  the  eye  there  shone 
No  baby-lustre,  but  a  light  that  loo^^ed 
As  fit  to  clear  comparisons  of  things 
Observed  as  hazes  intellectual — 
A  ray  to  run  a  link  of  light  between 
The  tombs  of  Truth  and  Fiction,  and  events 
Beneath  the  keys  of  centuries  to  come. 

I  know  not  that  the  white-cheeked  woman  on 
The  grave  beheld  the  phantasm  at  her  side. 
She  took  no  note,  but  sat,  her  fingers  hnked. 
Her  open  palms  spread  downward  o'er  her  knees, 
Her  tall  brow  leant  against  th'  ungraven  stone. 
She  sighed  at  times  a  bitter  sigh,  and  spake 
In  plaintive  whispers  thus  : 

*'  Alas,  alas  I 
The  fault — the  grievous  fault — is  all  my  own  I 
Ah  I  wherefore  am  I  here  ?    My  feet — ^were  they 
Too  foul  to  step  within  the  kindly  door 
Of  Death  that  had  half-opened  to  my  hand  ? 
My  life  hath  been  like  some  wild  dream  that  throws 
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The  real  and  th'  ideal  aimless — all 
Gonfased  together.     Still  the  fault  was  mine  I 
How  far — ^how  very  far — ^I  fled  astray 
When  she  who  loved  me  best  was  gathered  from 
My  eyes  f    Alas  t  this  thirst  for  fresh,  for  strange, 
And  oft  forbidden  springs  hath  been  my — nay, 
I  shall  not  say  the  worst !     That  fooHsh  dream 
That  human  skill  from  out  the  darkest  flowers — 
The  deadly-nightshade  of  the  moral  world — 
Might  sweets  distil  to  serve  some  spirit's  wants. 
And  guide  the  process  by  earth's  lore  alone — 
'Twas  this  and  that  wild  wish  that  ever  spurr'd 
My  brain  to  know  the  Unknown,  with  some  desire, 
Methinks,  to  win  me  smiles  of  sympathy 
From  any  source— for  ah,  the  world  had  few 
For  me  f — 'twas  this,  or  these,  that  made  me  all 
Tqo  meet  a  creature  for  their  lures.    And  so 
!I%ey  won  my  wayward  childhood  to  their  haunts, 
And  seemed  to  think  the  shadow  of  their  wings 
Upon  my  brow  had  made  my  nature  thein  / 
But  she  who  passed,  in  her  brief  watch  o*er  me. 
Had  with  a  gardening  hand  of  blessed  love 
Essay'd  to  lop  and  train  my  sapling  soul 
To  strike  no  downward  growth,  but,  poplar-like, 
Shoot  upwards  I    Thus  a  child  of  early  pray'r 
Was  I ;  and  childhood's  pray'rs,  or  those  that  flow 
From  any  heart  sincere,  are  Uke  to  bread 
Upon  the  waters  cast,  when  we,  mayhap, 
Have  ceased  to  pray — to  e'en  remember  that 
We  ever  pray'd — our  God  doth  not  forget 
The  good  that  was,  and  after  many  days, 
Behold,  our  bread  returns  with  usury  ! 
And  so  we're  saved  from  sin — from  suffring— yea. 
From  whatso'  is,  for  sake  of  what  hath  been ! 
Thus,  were  my  limbs  made  strong  to  turn  and  flee 
From  all  the  lures  of  Yoiceways,  and  bear 
Within  my  soul  a  knowledge  of  its  wants. 
And  thus  my  dream,  that  I  might  be — to  those 
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Who,  dwelling  in  a  land  of  maryels  much 

Oppressed,  did  differ  much  from  me  in  all 

As  well  as  form — a  simplifying  power 

To  shape  material  to  the  moment's  wants. 

I  sought  not  to  create  or  give  them  food 

Unmeet  for  earthly  eye,  but  to  reduce 

Th*  unseen,  unknown,  that  all  might  see  and  know — 

£*en  as  among  the  walks  of  common  men 

With  common  sense  some  great-soul'd  lyrio-bard 

Doth,  with  a  strong,  all-analyzing  mind, 

Dissolve  some  giant  tome  of  ponderous  thought 

Till  all  the  grosser  parts  have  flown,  and  left 

A  simple  essence,  meet  for  meanest  sense — 

Bo  did  I  deem  that  I,  a  meaner  mind, 

Might  for  a  meaner  still  have  simplified. 

And  made  th*  unknown  a  knowledge — ^yea,  a  worth  1 

Thus  dreamt  I  when  he  came — e'en  he  who  there 

Hath  cast  his  darker  covering,  and  hath  giv'n 

This  earth  beneath  my  feet  its  own — and  won 

My  heart  and  hand  to  follow  where  he  led. 

I  passed  their  ways  again.     They^d  woo'd  my  stay. 

We  passed  amongst  them — he  and  I — and  dreamt 

To  nurse  their  beastly  instincts  into  growths 

More  noble ;  but  their  instincts  rose  and  spumed 

Our  milder  means,  while  all  their  passions  rude 

Orew  dam'rous  for  the  beasther  food  they  loved — 

The  food,  tee  knew,  was  death,  and  so  withheld. 

And  so  they  tare  our  flesh,  and  e*en  to  death 

Did  persecute.     We  saw  too  late  wherein 

We'd  walked  astray.     We  saw  and  felt — we  fell! 

Ah,  who  may  utter  what  we  felt,  how  much. 

How  deeply,  or  how  long !     But  thus  they  slew 

The  simphfying  power  that  sought,  alone. 

To  ope',  to  melt  its  lieart,  that  thirsty  Hps 

Might  drink  and  go  in  peace.     Well,  God  is  good  ! 

And  had  we  not  walked  tlius,  and  borne,  what  tongue 

May  say  where  else  we  might  have  walked,  what  else 

We  might  have  borne  ?    The  facts  that  rise  and  pa88. 
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Like  preaohing  spirits,  on  my  memory's  ear 
Are  pregnant  with  sage  lessons.    Ood  is  good  V* 

And  so  she  ceased,  while  forward  to  her  ear 
The  Vision  drew,  and  spake,  while  she  who  sat 
Beemed  but  to  hearken  to  her  own  low  tones  : 

•<  All  things  are  needful,  not  excepting  Wrong, 
And  all  in  their  first  parts  are  good  !     *Tis  but 
As  men  arrange,  amalgamate,  apply 
The  various  items  of  the  general  mass 
Of  acts,  of  facts,  of  thoughts,  and  what  they  yield. 
That  makes  a  superfluity  or  ill 
Appear  in  aught.     Thus  Vice  itself  may  be 
But  Virtue  over-dressed,  and  foulest  Wrong 
But  purest  Bight  too  often  multiplied 
Upon  itself ;  and  though  its  fruits  be  tears 
And  groans  that  shatter  hearts,  and  dynasties 
Uproot — yea,  deeds  which,  as  the  cloud-bom  reaps 
With  wing  ol  flame  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
This  earth  most  gorgeously  may  desolate, 
Yet  must  the  ill  exist  while  mind  remains 
Bo  feeble,  and  in  views  so  circumscribed, 
And  where  each  moment  may  produce  an  act 
That  may  be  parent  to  a  thousand  more 
Within  an  hour,  of  which  the  puniest  may 
Have  might  enough  to  shape  the  fate  of  years, 
And  act  and  hour  be  trusted  to  a  fool ; 
Hence,  then,  the  only  cause  for  marvel  is 
That  Buin's  incomplete.     Hence  seest  thou  that 
A  Providence  which  for  its  deeds  to  Time 
Alone  accounting,  howsoe'er  it  seem 
To  toy  and  trifle  with  men's  ills  and  weals, 
Takes  up,  with  kind  and  cautious  hand,  the  thread- 
The  motley  thread  of  earth's  events  when  lost 
To  human  vision,  else  of  such  wild  woof 
Man's  random,  ever-tangHng  hand  had  wove 
A  robe  of  dread  confusion  to  the  whole  1 
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Henoe  Tribune's  tongues,  in  natiTe  jewdlezjp 

Albeit  rich  as  are  the  ruddiest  veins 

Whence  through  the  groaning  heart  of  mother  Earth 

The  golden  bane  of  souls  and  States  is  quaffed. 

May  for  a  time  be  stricken  mute,  or  soomed. 

And  this  but  for  the  good  of  each  and  all — 

Tlie  good,  mayhap,  of  him  who  suffers  first ! 

An  endless  path  of  peace  and  hope  not  yet 

Were  that  whereon  each  soul  might  best  fulfil 

Its  end.     Who  knows  but  pleasure  rarely  kdbwa 

His  power.    The  never-needed's  never  Imown  1 

Honcfl  souls  that  through  their  sensual  blisses  seem, 

Like  Lazarus  in  the  sun,  diseased  and  foul. 

In  native  poverty,  grief- surged  may,  like 

The  uproused  waves,  heave  from  their  hidden  depths 

A  wealth  of  gems,  each  worth  a  Sultan's  throne  t 

Yea,  many  blessed  to  bless  their  race  had  passed. 

Dissolved  in  their  own  unexpanded  light. 

Had  Heaven  not  heaped  their  paths  with  thorns  to  pook 

Them  to  an  utt'ranoe.    Thus  we  see  it  is 

Tliat  Wrong,  on  broad  and  narrow  path  alike, 

At  times  works  wickedly  for  good — ^yea,  from 

Its  very  foulness  yields  rich  amaranths 

Of  noble  pride  ;  broad  shoots  of  stern  resolve 

That  staff  the  victim  on  to  eminence 

He  else  had  never  seen,  not  even  in  dreams  I 

And  though  your  teacher  have  a  power  that  needs 

No  bitter  culture  to  unfold  its  flower. 

Dream  not  the  ill  is  useless — dream  not  tHou 

'Twill  mar  the  work  of  him  who  in  his  heart 

Perceives  he  hath  a  mission  to  his  kind  ; 

For  he  who  truly  is  sincere  when  spumed 

On  this  will  find  another  path  to  lead 

Him  to  his  goal,  and  toil  thereon  with  zeal, 

Ten-fold  increased  for  tliis — the  souls  that  scorn 

The  light  do  thereby  show  how  much  the  more 

They  need  it.     Dream  not  thou  that  ill  is  ill, 

Unmingled.    Man,  however  full  and  hot 
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IB  heart  be  charged  with  holy  hate  of  all 

buses,  still  not  aye  'twere  meet  that  he 

[ight  mould  the  sparkling  thunders  of  his  tongue 

0  means  of  honour,  ease,  or  opulence ! 

^en  winds  go  sleep  your  billows  nestle  down 

o  dimples.     Ah  I  how  many  lusty  limbs 

iith  purple  paralyzed  when  sackcloth  had 

0  power  I     Behold  some  champion  of  **  Our  rights  I" 
is  curled  lip  whitening  in  the  gall  of  castes, 

ill  in  each  dew-drop  he  can  see  but  bolts 

1  embryo,  that  wait  the  wings  of  warmth 

o  reach  the  cloud,  thence  to  descend  in  thunder  I 

!e  walks  no  more  amidst  the  dust  and  din 

^ere  strong  limbs  struggle  but  to  fail :  his  hand 

o  longer  trembles  on  the  big  warm  heart 

f  that  strange,  many-minded  thing,  the  Mass^- 

hat  heart,  whose  each  pulsation  telegraphed 

o  his  the  scathing  fire  that  fed  his  tongue 

rith  words  more  wasting  than  a  two-edged  sword ; 

ess  of  distresses  than  distinctions  now, 

!e  dreams  upon  his  roses  as  he  saith  : 

he  round  world  swims  in  beauty — God  hath  blessed 

he  world  I  my  task  is  to  enjoy !     Ah,  his 

'ust  be  an  eagle  eye  that,  soaring  'gainst 

he  sun,  can  ever  humbly  hold  in  view 

he  low,  bare  rock  that  nursed  his  callow  power  1 

Through  life,  on  broad  and  narrow  path  alike, 

he  mystic  circle  of  a  pure  intent 

resents  a  limit  to  the  stretch  of  ill. 

herein  should  virtue  labour — reckless  hoot 

r  howl — with  ever  this  in  view :  the  blames 

r  landings  of  an  empty  mind  are,  like 

lie  bowl's  wild  friendships,  hollow  as  their  source  f 

liile  that  which  of  the  general  ear  maintains 

[lat  it,  alas  1  a  warmer  welcome  yields 

>  ill  than  good  report,  if  not  a  fraud — 

calunmy  of  foulest  b'p,  betrays. 
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At  least,  a  blameful  negligence  of 

Into  tlie  causes  of  effects.    For  as 

A  sky-high  difference  roots  between  gross  iDs 

And  much  that  seems  their  like,  so  is't  with  this : 

Through  all  the  trembling  mazes  of  those  choids — 

Those  living  chords — of  that  strange  instrument. 

The  heart— by  Heaven's  self  attuned — exist. 

There  uouo  so  quick,  so  apt,  to  take  and  gire 

Impressions  as  are  those  set  sacredly 

Apart  to  human  suifering,  or  the  cause 

Of  injured  innocence  ;  therefore,  as  all 

Dark  tidings,  tales  of  tears,  and  strong-anned  erimi 

To  these  appeal  directly,  'tis  the  heart, 

And  not  the  head,  provides  the  umpire — 'tis 

The  feeling — tinging  all  ideas — sits 

Ah  jury,  judge  and  advocate,  and  hears 

And  pleads,  accuses,  justifies,  or  blames — 

Yea,  ere  the  head's  sound  judgment  find  a  YQice, 

And  so— the  ear  of  Passion  being  all 

Too  quick  for  that  of  cooler  lieason — hath 

The  caluiiiiiy  some  colour  of  a  fact! 

The  Court's  in  error ;  yet  in  one  which  sprang 

From  source  so  warm,  so  almost  holy,  'twere 

Turhaps  a  greater  to  condemn. 

All  things, 
I've  said,  arc  needful,  not  excepting  Wrong^ 
Or  that  which,  to  thy  superficial  sight, 
Appoareth  such.     Tiiercforo,  until  a  day 
Oi  iiolier  beam  arise,  wlien  blissful  ends 
Can  be  attained  below  by  kindred  means. 
Boar  thou  all  meekly,  that  which  bear  thou  must ! 
And  while  the  nations  round  thee  groan  and  gasp 
Bouoath  some  general  ill,  lift  not  thy  voice 
In  impious  whine  to  say  that  Heaven  forgets 
The  world ;  but  know  thou,  rather,  that  broad  ills 
To  fallen  and  luxurious  States,  are  but 
Medicinal  bitters  kindly  sent  to  keep 
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The  body-politic  in  health — ^yea,  more — 

Enow  thou  that  as  in  this  imperfeot  state — 

The  present — ^pain  doth  perfeot  most  ill,  like 

A  wind  of  purifying  flame,  is  whirled 

Through  human  grain  to  purge,  to  bum  away 

The  husk ;  and  so,  as  sin  is  part  of  man 

Or  human  nature,  truly  as  the  hand 

Or  foot  is  of  the  frame,  the  fires  whioh  such 

Bemove  must,  even  as  if  they  did  a  limb 

Devour,  be  fanned  and  fed  by  pain.    Yea,  know 

That  here,  within  this  prison-house  of  Time, 

Each  pardoned  bufifet  of  the  big  world's  hand 

Shall  make  thee  more  of  heaven  than  many  prayers  ; 

Shall  round  thy  soul  with  beauty  ;  ay,  with  power 

And  glory,  like  a  god,  and  make  thee,  flesh, 

A  kin  to  Deity  Himself.    Enow  thou. 

Moreover,  that  as  Emulation  reigns, 

So  oft  the  nurse  of  both  our  good  and  ill. 

The  frailent  nature  trained  by  Heaven  may  rise 

From  dross  and  dust,  to  burnish  up  a  soul 

Of  model  brightness  ;  yea,  a  cojo.v-light — 

To  urge,  to  force,  as  if  by  fire,  from  out 

The  veriest  chrysalis  of  apathy 

And  sloth  ;  and  give  to  even  active  good 

A  guiding  ray  to  hills  of  nobler  toil ! 

Then  think,  while  groaning  'neath  that  crown  of  thorns, 

The  soil  and  rubbish  of  thy  nature  yield. 

The  moment  that  it  pains  thee  most  may  be 

But  that  through  which  it  laboureth  for  a  change — 

The  next  may  see  it  flash  upon  thy  brow. 

Each  gory  point  a  dripping  glory  !     Think, 

Believe  that  ill  is  needful,  even  thine ! 

Needful  in  many,  many  forms  1    at,  oh. 

How  many  times !    Needful  to  turn  the  eye 

From  those  fair  fruits  of  honey'd  rind,  but  core 

Ot  rue,  by  fools  called  joys — by  Frenzies  forced 

And  strown  along  the  loftier  ways  of  life 

To  dazzle  and  mMead — faiae  jojs  that  fill 
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Mau*H  vaguo  idea  of  a  passage  throngli 

Tho  mynfrios  of  Corruption,  with  a  host 

Of  horribles  too  deadly  to  be  met 

By  Hosh  and  blood  with  willingness^  e*eii  ^^»*m»c*» 

Buoh  passage  led  to  Heaven's  inner  chamben ! 

Ah,  mo  1  wore  earth  a  path  of  flowers  without 

A  lliut,  how  few — how  very  few — would  seek 

Tho  sliadow  on  the  pallid  horse  to  ope' 

Tho  dark  and  doubtful  doors  of  Change,  or  lead 

To  lands  whose  only  claims  to  better  lay 

In  greater  moral  power  and  purity  7 

How  few  would  from  the  lieal's  banquet  *zise. 

And  from  his  eye,  his  lips,  his  heart  tear  oat 

Tho  known,  tlio  felt,  the  animal  delight. 

To  chase  tlie  chance  of  winning  home,  or  crown. 

Or  world,  while  such  are  seen  but  by  the  oft 

Too  hazy  moon  of  Faith  ?    So,  seest  thou  not 

That  Faith's  most  faithful  pioneer  may  be 

The  iron-handed  sceptiCf  Wrong,  who  thus 

To  myriad  sluggard  souls  hath  been  a  kind, 

Though  jlery-jimjered  guide  to  God  ?     Know  these 

And  this — there  is  in  every  dark  a  light — 

A  right  in  every  Wrong — that  waiteth  but 

On  Time  to  shape  its  splendour  1 

Onward,  then, 

With  fearless  step,  and  train  thy  thinking  pow'r. 
Full-fledged,  to  rise  from  out  its  sheath  of  dreams. 
What  thou  hast  seen,  review  ;  what  yet  may  oome^ 
For  thou  hast  seen  not  yet  thy  noon  of  toil — 
Note  well,  remembering  there  is  nought,  however 
So  dear,  without  a  veiling  surface.     This, 
The  eye,  through  Love  and  Labour  must,  be  led 
To  penetrate  before  it  rightly  see 
The  true  that  hes  beneath.    Kemember,  too. 
That,  as  the  meanest  thing  thou  meet'st  may  be 
A  mightiness,  outstripping,  whilst  thou  gaae, 
All  oommon  process  of  development, 
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3  is  there  nothing  mean,  while,  from  what  seems 
!o8t  so,  may  pure  Inquiry  nurse  wherewith 
0  skim  the  threshold  of  Infinity. 

And  now  look  back  upon  thine  other  days, 
nd  see  if  there  is  nought  like  this  amongst 
by  femcies  flung  upon  the  winds  for  good : 

Fearful  and  frowning,  ah,  say  not. 

Sister  my  own  ! 
raih  is  a  tree  that  earth's  soil  won't  nourish  ; 
Bloom  every  where,  though  it  may  not — 

Still  is  it  grown — 
till  are  there  spots  where  its  broad  boughs  flourish 

Lovely,  though  lone — 
Mthed  nor  in  white  bloom,  vigour,  nor  stature 
y  the  few  dark  weeds  of  our  darker  nature 

In  the  sincerest — 
Sister,  beheve  me — 
hen  should'st  thou  walk  where  there's  aught  would 
deceive  thee. 

Pray  for  it,  dearest ! 

Yea,  with  faith  in  the  world  go  meet  it. 

Sister  of  mine — 
▼en  though  life  be  no  lane  of  roses — 

Go,  with  these  sweet  words  ever  repeated : 

"  Father,  'tis  thine  I" 
nd  lone  on  some  wild,  where  no  sweet  reposes, 

Nor  fair  lights  shine,- 
hou  shalt  see  'neath  the  plant  which  the  soft  flesh 

stingeth, 
riih  balm  for  the  wound,  how  the  green  leaf  springeth — 

Ever  and  ever. 
Sister,  thou'lt  And  it. 
e'er  gloomed  the  cloud  without  light  behind  it — 

Bless'd  be  the  Giver  t" 

he  Vision  held  her  peace,  and  I  perceived 

hat  what,  till  then,  had  seemed  a  tinted  shade— 
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TliA  morvi  rof\oci\on  of  her  fonn  bad  life 
Aiul  liHinti  fill  ilH  own — a  Yonnper  shape 
Tliiii  l<-(l  11h*  cMor  wlioreBoe'er  it  would. 
A  itmrvclloiiH  boHuty  'twas,  aod  female-like — 
A  inodoht  ( I  lory     liko  a  statne,  hewn 
I'Voiii  mil  II  Hiar !     ITor  fair,  Bmooth  brow  azid  cbaA, 
\U)\on\vi\  iL  dour,  warm  lieht,  bnt  spiritnal. 
Ah  rnrk  hnrii  wiitorH,  rippline:  *neatb  the  znoan ! 
\lor  ri))it  ]i|iH  froinblod,  and  her  downcast  eres 
Tliron^li  ii'iMl'n'Ht  ])ink  and  aznre  gleamed,  and 
Ah  if  tlu'y  Hirovn  to  btay  a  sad,  sweet  smile 
Vrniii  Htni^a'lin^  into  tears.     Down  throngh  a 
Of  partly -fiiilMl  flowors — those  wildlings  meek, 
'I'hn  piiln  l«'i)rK«'t-mo-not — her  ringlets  rolled 
In  i\\um  niaHHOH  (>*nr  two  curtaining  wings, 
Wliirli  HiM^nu'd  of  finoHt,  fleetest  sonbeams  wore; 
Whlln  o'lT  ninl  iliroii^h  their  lustrons  plnmage  glowel 
All  iMMiiiicoiiH  liiitH  pnrccivcd  on  earth  and  hearen ! 
A  rnbo  tlnii  looked  as  wrought  of  rosy  mists. 
Anil  ^H'\^v^[  witli  Hur.li  wliito  lij^fht  as  girds  the  moon, 
lioncalli  two  lioavin^  liillH  of  sun-tipped  snow. 
And  mid -way  (»n  iho  Hoftly  tinted  limbs, 
With  Ihmlvi'u'h  own  nznro  lined,  and  round  the  arms 
Of  pcMtrly  rav  waH  cau<?bt  with  living  stars 
Of  rainliow  tinu'o  and  frooxing  beam.     One  arm 
An  anipio  niantlo  boro  of  dusky  blue, 
Or  ba/y  gray,  or  that  Htran^o  tint  that  hath 
No  nanin,  wbicli  Tinio  and  Distance  paint  before 
Tho  oyoH  of  mind.     Ono  hand  upheld  a  harp 
Of  many  Hirin^'s,  wliicb  over  now  and  then, 
Hy  unHoon  fingorH  touched,  winged  wailing  forth 
flomo  ])bantom  of  long-porished  melody ; 
llor  otlior  liand  a  moon-liko  Tablet  bore. 
Athwart  wboHo  faco  of  Hilv'ry  fire  there  streamed 
A  mazo  of  mystic  linos  and  changing  hues — 
Of  HkioH  and  HoasouM — clouds  and  suns  and  storms, 
Tall  mountains,  groves    and   vales,  and    green-limbed 
waves — 
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Kot  mute  or  motionless,  like  art,  but  fall 

Of  boisterous  life  and  bellowing  yoioe^not  waves 

In  fixed,  inactive,  iU-afifiected  wrath. 

Sat  living,  heaving  things  that  sank  and  soared — 

That  up  on  white  sky-oovering  wings  pursued 

The  flying  cloud,  or  sat  and  coldly  couched 

Their  quivering  breasts  to  rude  red-fingered  beams. 

Then  forward  moved  she,  but  in  moving  shewed 
ISo  motion  of  a  tread ;  and  yet  her  limbs 
In  every  swelling  muscle  shook,  and  sent 
A  glory  bom  and  round  them  as  she  neared — 
And  neared — a  crystal  column,  pierced  at  each 
Translucent  pore,  by  light's  empurpling  shafts, 
Till  having  waxed,  in  her  most  strange  excess 
Of  beauty,  terrible,  her  movement  stayed, 
DThilo  from  her  fingers,  as  they  wandered  o'er 
^Diat  mystic  Tablet,  languid  lustres  streamed 
In  pallor  lovely  as  the  dying  stars 
That  shrink  and  shy  from  morning's  rosier  waters  f 

Beneath  her  folded  mantle  then  I  saw — 
Till  then  unseen — a  bristling  sheaf  of  shafts, 
DBSach  barbed  with  flame,  but  winged  with  healing  flowers  1 
And  then,  behold,  I  saw,  mid-air,  above 
Ser  brow  an  infant  spirit  sportive  swim  1 
*Twa8  borne  on  wings  of  every  tint,  from  which 
The  light  of  heaven  hath  drawn  its  beams,  and  they 
In  texture  seemed  much  like  that  net  of  pearls 
Tnxe  insect  hunter  weaves  from  early  mists 
Of  Summer  moms  to  hang  around  the  rose, 
Or  o'er  the  love-sick  hly's  brow  of  snow  1 
ItB  features  were  of  changing  beauty,  like 
The  bosom  of  a  brook  on  moonlit  nights 
Sy  breezes  tip-toe  trod ;  and  as  a  brook 
Seveals  a  dreamy  duplicate  of  each 
O'erhanging  leaf,  so  did  those  features  glass 
The  more  peculiar  traits  of  her  who  bore 
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Tbe  Tablet,  making  close  relationship 
Most  clear.    It  waved  a  wand  of  many  hues 
Of  ever-changing  light  and  shade — a  wand 
Of  feathers  woven  from  the  train  of  that 
Fair  bird  who,  with  a  thousand  crescent  moonSj 
His  Bummer  glory  lights,  and  as  it  waved, 
liohold,  each  shadow  on  the  Tablet  changed — 
As  swift  as  thought — its  manner,  form,  or  hue. 
To  meet  each  mood  that  changefdl  face  assumed. 

Then  I  perceived  with  wonder  that  on  this 
Strange  Camera  had  my  eye  been  fixed  throoghoot 
The  anguished  action  of  each  hour ;  and  that 
Its  range  of  outline  varied  still  to  suit 
The  viow*s  requirements.    Yea,  still  more :  I  saw 
That  gazing  thus  and  there  the  eye  did  seem 
Most  strangely  to  have  linked  with  what  the  eye 
Performs — the  office  of  the  ear.    It  drank 
In  sounds  as  well  as  sights  ! 

Meanwhile  the  woman  'rose. 
And,  looking  upward,  raised  her  hands  and 


*<  'Tis  not  till  all  the  worst  is  done  we  know 
What  good  the  worst  can  do.    All  good  is  Gt>d*8 ! 
Father  of  Love,  I  thank  thee  !     *Tis  Thy  voice 
That  speaks  through  my  experience ;  and  I  hear 
Through  this  the  footsteps  of  returning  health  ; 
For  congregated  facts  have  trumpet  tongues. 
Which  to  sane  souls  most  eloquently  preaoh. 
And  dear  Memoria  ne'er  her  mother  leads 
To  pour  their  counsel  on  a  brain  diseased. 

Thy  will  be  done,  and  blessed  be  Thy  will  I 
And  I  shall  wear  these  holy  truths  within 
The  hidden  chambers  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Where  also,  with  a  more  than  common  care* 
The  secret  of  my  life,  my  iUs  I'll  keep 
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sound,  in  sight — in  all — from  worldly  eye 
id  ear. 

What  I  have  done  I've  done,  and  much 
re  done  amiss,  with,  haply,  something  now 
id  then  that  Thou  shalt  judge  with  kindlier  voice 
lan  most  below.     O'er  each  erratic  step 
lou  knowest  all  I've  felt ;  and  though  my  good, 
i  best,  may  not  have  merited  or  gained 
i'  approval  of  my  kind,  it  was  my  good  I 
hat  I  did  do  I  did,  and  for  the  best ; 
right,  the  motive  and  the  deed  themselves 
re  surely  more  than  are  the  means  employed  ! 
I  have  drawn  my  neighbour  from  a  pit, 
'ilt  thou,  in  judging,  only  seek  to  know 
iie  texture  or  material  of  the  cords 
used,  or  learn  what  school  or  fellow- worm 
sstowed  its  sanction  on  their  shape  ? 
I've  been  washed  till  white  in  Jesu's  blood 
^ilt  thou  o'erlook  the  thing  so  purified, 
nd  wish  to  learn  of  nought  but  whether  'twere 
lie  this  or  that — the  right  hand  or  the  left — 
arformed  the  cleansing  rite  ?    My  light  saith  *  No  1* 
ad  if  my  light  be  darkness,  somewhat's  wrong  ! 
biere's  something  somewhere  wrong,  for  I  have  sought 
lie  light !  and  not  with  dreamy  saunter,  Hke 
>me  nursery  maid  who  picketh  painted  shells 
long  a  strand,  and  spurns  the  goodly  pearl, 
liich,  in  its  rougher  sheath,  she  grinds  beneath  her 
eel ;  but  I,  with  miser's  eye,  have  sought 
lirough  meanest,  as  through  brightest,  things  that  came^ 
lihin  my  reach,  and,  breathless,  ran  from  this 
>  that,  my  soul  made  heavy  with  the  thought 
lat  time  was  short,  and  my  large  want  was  more 
iportant,  precious,  needful  than  all  time ! 
IQS  came  my  light  or  darkness,  whatsoe'er 
be  I    If  darkness  be  it,  surely  Thou 
nr  such  hast  pardon,  seeing  tiiat  my  soul 
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Hath  been  deceived,  and  that  my  life  hath  homo 

The  loss — the  loss  of  mnch  that  maketh  life 

A  boon !    I'm  weak  and  blind  ;  bat  Thou  !  Thon'rt  all 

In  all !    And  if  my  way  of  life  hath  been 

A  backward  tread — ^if  I  began  and  passed 

From  last  to  first,  yea,  even  from  the  end, 

That  my  beginning  should  have  been — ^the  whim. 

The  dangerous  wlmn  hath  worn  itself  away. 

And  left  a  lesson — ay,  a  peace ;  and  though 

A  peace  with  many  blood-gouts  dashed,  'tis  still 

A  peace  1    Thy  name  be  praised  ! 

On  other  paths 
What  I  have  done  I've  done,  as  heretofore  I 
If  I  have  erred  I've  erred  !    The  good  was  still 
Within  my  soul,  though  human  weakness  may 
Have  changed  the  thmg  to  evil  in  my  hand. 
My  hand !  ah,  well  1    The  good  that  grows  from  e'en 
The  largest  hand  is  little  good,  indeed ! 
I  dreamt  to  serve  my  kind ;  and  if  the  point — 
The  living  atom — may  such  wonders  work 
Throughout  wild  ocean*s  world-embracing  arms — 
If  insect  life  from  deep  sea*s  deepest  deeps 
Not  only  piles  a  continent — a  world — 
But  from  the  grasp  of  e*en  minutest  drop 
Materials  wrencheth  for  its  work,  and  sets 
As  well  the  life-springs  of  the  huge  wave-heart 
At  large  to  dash  through  million-miled  veins—- 
8ay  wherefore  might  not  I — God's  likeness,  though 
In  day — a  woman,  lowly,  lone,  have  dreamt 
Of  work  to  do,  and  of  a  way  whereby 
To  do — for  ne*er  was  work  without  the  way  ? 
And  musing  thus  it  was,  far  back  among 
The  years,  I  had  my  dreams — my  little  dreams 
Of  human  freedom,  holy  freedom  1    Not 
The  freedom  of  a  few  who,  banding  'neath 
Some  common  name,  do  battle  with  all  good-— 
However  good— or  ill  aUke,  that  on 
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Its  fronUet  beareth  not  the  party  sign 

And  seal.    I  loathed  suoh  freedom  !    Freedom  ?    ay, 

The  freedom  to  enslave  and  persecute 

Whomso'  refused  to  desecrate,  as  they, 

[Erne  Freedom's  sacred  name ! 

'Twas  thus  I  dreamt. 
And  sought  to  give  my  dream  a  form,  as  e'en 
If  y  mite  of  action  might  have  passed  to  swell 
Ihe  fair  account  of  honest  toil  from  some 
Who  haply  did  but  dream  as  I.    If  I 
[n  this  have  erred,  then  I  have  erred !    If  I 
Ebve  ceased  to  err, 'tis  well ;  I  have  not  ceased 
To  live,  and  we  shall  see  t" 

And  speaking  thus, 
The  white-faced  woman  caught  her  tresses,  tossed 
And  tangled,  from  the  cold,  rough-fingered  breeze ; 
And  having  folded  each  upon  her  brow 
With  ready  reckless  hand,  looked  forth  upon 
The  dense,  deep  dark,  that,  like  a  wall  of  pitch, 
'Bose  from  her  feet  and  leant  against  the  heavens, 
As  if  to  gate  the  path  she  seemed  to  choose ; 
For  all  around,  save  that  in  front,  flashed  bright 
As  mid-day  glory.     Then,  a  moment  o'er 
The  grave  beneath  her  feet  she  ran  a  glance 
That  spoke  of  soul's  disquiet.     'Twas  a  glance 
Of  moment's  length — ^no  more.     She  raised  her  brow 
To  Heaven,  and  while  her  Ups  made  silent  speech, 
Her  eye  flung  out  a  steadfast  light  that  toldT 
Of  resignation  and  an  iron  will ; 
And  thus,  unnoting  any  presence,  she 
Went  forth  with  queenly  tread,  like  one  who  goes 
To  mingle  with  a  world  well  known,  and  work 
[is  work,  and  meet  its  praise  or  blame  alike. 
Bo  passed  she,  and  was  lost  amid  the  dark. 

I  looked  around,  and  lo  !  I  was  alone 
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Witb  that  youug  infant  spirit  whose  small  hand 

Tho  ftf Athcry  scoptre  swayed :  all  else  were  gone ! 

Aiul  thou  1  ftit  within  my  hanging  hand 

Tho  pUyfuI  tiugors  of  the  sprite.     They  toyed 

A  luoiuout.  thou  closed  round  with  firmer  grasp, 

As  though  tlioir  owuor  sought  to  force  my  feet 

To  svMuo  Hdvauoo.     I  yielded  to  the  wish, 

Aud  found  uiysolf  hturd  by  th'  ungraven  stone 

That  uiarkod  tho  new-made  grave;  and  then,  behold! 

Tho  iut'aut  marvel  passed  the  cresoent-tip 

IM*  that  strange  soeptro,  zig-zag,  o'er  the  stone, 

And  straightway  there  appeared  thereon  a  maze 

Oi  uiystio  characters  that  by-and-by 

Vul  fortli  a  phosphoreut  tint,  and  then 

'l\\'k  form  of  words,  and  measured  lines  that  glowed 

lu  luaiiY  hues,  and  when  I  looked,  read  thus : 


'*  Ho  wihhhI  a  spirit  of  Earth's  noblest  race — 

A  soul  of  Love,  Sincerity,  and  Song — 

lUit  rocked  too  httle  when  she  suffered  wrong  ; 
l40Yi\l  Truth  and  Freedom  in  their  hoHest  place ; 
iSaw  masking  foes,  and  spat  them  in  the  face  I 

So,  like  a  viiu  of  silver,  branched  along 

Tho  clayey  natures  that  he  walked  among, 
Ho  struck  no  root :  an  unacknowledged  grace, 

Ho  lived  to  thoui.     Filled  with  such  thoughts  as  ptsi* 
When  noblv  uttered,  into  kinglv  deeds, 

Ho  was  to  f<.H>ls  a  shallow  on  the  grass — 
A  breathing  mirror  to  their  battling  creeds — 

To  Virtue,  fight  ;  to  Vice,  consuming  flame — 

A  man  of  many  titles,  but  no  name  !" 

I  road,  and  as  I  read  the  coloured  words 
And  lines,  dissolving  one  by  one,  each  pass'd 
Into  tho  gen 'nil  light,  so  that  when  I, 
Tho  last,  luxkl  road,  the  last  was  gone.    But,  lo ! 
TS^hilo  stiU  this  last  was  passing  through  my  lips, 
Two  mighty  spirits,  one  a  younger,  led 
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By  one  with  hoary  looks  bat  iron  limbs, 
Of  lusty  youth,  and  winged  with  lightnings  broad 
And  luminous,  did  sweep  along  our  path 
Like  lightning's  self,  and  bare  us  forward  on 
The  dark,  which  still  retreated  as  we  sped. 
And  still  the  infant  spirit — that  which  bare 
The  crescent  wand — my  fingers  held,  as  though 
It  sought  to  aid  the  mightier  in  their  wish 
To  bear  me  captive,  soothing  me  the  while 
With  freaks  of  pleasant  cunning,  now  and  then 
My  wondering  gaze  directing  to  the  wild. 
The  magic  fancies — uncouth  whims  of  face 
And  form — the  younger  shape  of  mightiness 
Assumed  at  every  sweep  of  soundless  wing, 
While  all  he  touched  in  passing  seemed  to  don 
The  same  transforming  freaks  of  power  too ! 

I  may  not  tell,  nor  may*st  thou  know  what  scenes 
Of  most  bewildering  beauty  came  and  went, 
Or  rather  flashed  and  fell  before  us,  while 
We  smote  the  solemn  night ;  and  while  those  wings 
Of  all-illuming  lightnings  swept  our  path 
Of  ever-changing  forms,  nor  of  the  sights — 
The  wild,  heaort- withering  sights  of  guilt  and  woe 
That  flowed  and  ebbed  upon  our  passing  track. 

We  swam,  we  flew,  we  shot  along  the  face 
Of  things  like  shooting  stars,  or  smfter,  till, 
Behold,  I  felt  as  waxing  faint,  and  leant 
Me,  with  a  shuddering  love,  which  was  not  love. 
Or  if  it  were,  'twas  love  of  rest  alone. 
Upon  the  hoary  spirit's  breast,  and  sighed : 
"  How  far — go  we  much  farther  thus  ?"    While  spake 
He  through  the  gentlest  whisper :  **  Come  and  see  t" 
Then  onward,  onward  swept  we  till  we  came 
To  where  each  breath  of  air  seemed  charged  with  tongues 
Of  eating  ice  that  lapped  all  warmth  from  out 
My  veins,  while  stiff  and  feeble  waxed  my  limbs ; 
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And  through  my  flying  hair  there  passed  a  breath 

That  fixed  a  wiry  silver  here  and  tiiere, 

And  thinned  the  ebon  framework  of  each  tress. 

Nor  longer  did  the  wall  of  darkness  flee 

Before  those  night-consuming  wings  ;  and  onoe 

Again  I  whispered — "  Flee  we  fartiier  maoh  ?" 

And  once  again  heard  answer — *'  Gome  and  see  I" 

Then  rose  the  infant  spirit  on  his  wing 

Of  woven  pearls ;  and  while  these  sparkled  through 

That  lightning-pinion's  shine — ^their  thousand  hue* 

And  all  the  lustrous  beauty  of  his  form 

More  lustrous-looking  still — behold,  he  raised 

His  orescent  sceptre,  smiting  on  the  wall 

Of  darkness  till  a  silvery  cleft  appeared, 

And  then  a  gush  of  most  bewildering  light  I 

Then  with  a  playful  finger  on  the  deft. 

And  in  his  eye  the  light  of  deeper  thought, 

He  looked,  as  if  out  through  my  soul,  and  said : 

"  Behold !  a  land,  indeed,  for  thee  and  me." 

I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo  I 
A  scene  of  all-surpassing  loveliness. 
It  was  a  land  of  lull  and  vale,  of  towns 
And  towers,  lakes  and  streams,  and  lofty  woods. 
And  over  all  a  bright,  but  tender,  veil 
Of  golden  light  that  slept  upon  the  blue 
Of  waters,  and  along  the  softened  green 
Of  vegetation,  like  a  gauzework,  filled 
With  most  minute  and  many-tinted  globes 
Of  crystal,  softening  down  the  glare  and  all 
The  sharper  outlines,  while  to  all  it  gave 
That  fairy  beauty  distance  wears  in  dreams. 
Or  when  the  eye  may  pierce  the  rainbow's  limbs 
At  eventide.    And  o'er  the  wooded  heights. 
Behold,  I  saw  large  flocks  of  birds  that  swam 
On  silvery  pinions,  wearing  pleasant  forms, 
And  filling  space  with  most  delicious  song. 
And  in  the  vales  beneath  I  also  saw 
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Strange  birds,  of  feather  grim,  and  claw  and  beak, 
Besembling  much  those  monstrous  shapes  that  met 
My  gaze  on  other  grounds.    And,  lo  1 1  saw. 
Amid  those  cawing  clouds  that  never  rose 
Upon  the  wing,  a  straggling  band  of  men. 
In  pastor's  raiment,  having  on  their  cheeks 
The  tints  of  various  climes,  and  on  their  arms 
Or  shoulders,  sheets,  resembling  those  from  which 
The  till-man  broadcast  streweth,  save  that  these 
Were  in  and  out  with  mystic  characters — 
That  with  a  gentle  glory  shone — inscribed. 
And  ever  were  the  bearer's  hands  thrust  down 
The  sower's  sheet,  and  ever  strewed  they  forth 
A  streamy  cloud  of  shining  seeds,  and  still 
Of  these  the  cawing  creatures  ate,  and  while 
They  ate,  behold,  they  changed  to  forms  of  most 
Exceeding  beauty,  pouring  forth  loud  strains 
Of  all  entrancing  joy.    Then,  far  away, 
I  raised  my  wondering  eyes,  and  saw  the  form 
Of  her — the  whiterfaced  woman — who  had  passed 
Before  me  through  the  dark.    And  then  I  saw 
Her  glide,  with  girded  loins  and  bleeding  feet, 
And  streaming  hair,  but  with  a  queenly  step, 
And  brow  erect,  amongst  the  joyous  flock. 
And  from  her  bosom  draw,  and  in  their  midst 
Pour  forth  a  gush  of  many-tinted  seeds, 
Which  they  £d  eat,  and  ever  waxed  in  form 
And  plumage  lovelier  than  before.    And  lo  ! 
I  saw  a  man  whose  likeness  seemed  to  say 
He  was  the  man  who  died,  but  that  his  face, 
His  all,  was  fairer,  firmer — more,  perhaps. 
What  saints  believe  the  Bom-again  to  be. 
And  then  I  heard  a  voice— it  was  the  voice 
Of  him — the  man  who  died — who  seemed  to  be 
Some  keeper  of  the  grounds  ;  and  while  he  met 
The  white-faced  woman  with  a  look  of  joy 
And  hand  of  kindly  greetings,  said : 
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"  Why  pass 
We  not  with  those  ?'* 

And  pointing,  while  he  spake, 
Towards  the  striding  sowers,  said  again : 

**  Pass  on,  pass  on  !    Whatever  thy  hand  may  find 
To  do,  that  do  with  all  thy  might  1" 

Bat  she 
Said: 

"  Nay !    Therein  we  erred  before  :  we 
May  not  leady  hut  follow  these  ;  so  Christ  shall  bless 
Our  toil  I" 

And  then  she  passed,  while  I  exclaimed, 
*<  Ah,  me  !     Why  thus  should  she,  a  toiler,  walk 
With  bleeding  feet,  and  all  those  many  marks 
Of  pain  and  peril  still  T* 

And  by  my  side 
The  mighty  spirit,  on  whose  cold,  rough  breast 
I  leant,-  made  quiet  answer — <*  Come  and  see  T* 
But  he,  the  sprite,  who  bore  the  crescent  wand, 
BepUed  : 

'*  And  might  it  not  be  his  who  shews 
The  picture  to  explain  ?    What  heretofore 
Thou  hast  beheld  may  be  thine  own — may  stud 
Thine  own  life-track  with  certain  Ughts,  which  shew, 
Although  retouched  by  me,  what  thou  hast  seen 
Before,  and  seen  with  pain  ;  but  this  is  mine ! 
And  may  not  individual  Ufe  have  traits 
Of  broader  meaning — yea,  illustrate  life 
In  all  its  earth-extending  ways  ?    Might  these 
Whom  thou  hast  seen  and  sorrowed  o'er  so  much. 
So  long,  in  flesh  and  blood,  have  not  a  breadth 
Of  appUcation  more  important  far 
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Than  any  individual  life  or  lives, 

Or  rights  or  wrongs  ?    Take  note  ;  I  do  bat  gaess  ! 

Let's  fix  an  item  here  and  there,  and  thou. 

At  leisure,  may'st  of  them  dispose  as  suits 

Thy  whim — fiU  up  the  whole  where  filling  up 

Is  asked,  or  fling  the  whole  before  thee  o'er 

The  winds.    For  me,  I  but  suggest,  as  thus  : 

I  saw  the  world's  refinement — love  of  Hght, 
Of  kind — Progression,  in  a  word,  walk  forth 
And  take  unto  himself  liis  better,  more 
Ethereal  half.    I  saw  them,  hand  in  hand. 
Go  through  the  wilds  and  desert  ways  of  life, 
And  try,  by  human  strength  alone,  to  lift 
The  night-mare  off  the  sleeping  world.    But,  nay ! 
That  might  not  be.    And  if  to  these,  who  leant 
Upon  themselves,  and  not  on  Him  who  gives 
Or  takes  all  power — the  devils,  as  of  old. 
Exclaimed,  '  yea,  this  we  know,  and  that,  but  who 
Are  ye  ?    Should  that,  thy  marvel,  much  excite  ? 
And  if  the  lord  of  Voiceways  perceived 
That  dying  unto  much  would  be  a  means 
Of  living  unto  more — ^that  passing  through 
A  haply  worse  than  death,  might  win  a  state 
Wherein  the  things  he  loved,  and  those  that  still 
Loved  him,  might  meet  and  work  with  happier  end 
And  issue  ;  wonder  not.    If,  though  he  died 
To  much,  he  have  not  died  to  all,  that  puts 
The  stain  of  earth  on  every  human  brow, 
However  fair — if,  still,  throughout  the  world 
The  more  ethereal  good  must  wade  through  thorn 
And  flint,  and  having  gathered  wisdom,  walk 
With  tattered  robe  and  bleeding  feet,  and  he. 
The  watchman  on  the  world's  advance,  remain 
Blindfolded  to  the  ill,  he's  yet  of  earth. 
And  thou  need'st  marvel  not.    I've  done.    Fill  up 
The  picture  I  have  sketched,  and  lay  it  past  I" 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  I  said,  '<  that  sketchest  so  ?" 
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He  smiled,  and  while  a  weird-like  arohness  larked 
Within  his  side-long  gaze,  he  ran  his  hand 
Along  the  crescent  of  his  wand  and  said  : 


**  If  gnesser,  gilder,  painter — e'en  a  god 
Throughout  the  world  of  mind  I  said  I  am, 
I  would  hut  say  what  many  say.    Howe'er, 
My  province  is  to  guess,  to  gild,  to  paint, 
Extend,  or  re-arrange,  and  make  a  new, 
Or  seeming  new,  from  old  material.    Thus  : 

Nine  notes — ^nine  figures — ^make  our  old  and  new, 
In  melodies  and  merchants'  ledgers,  too  1 

I  am  the  child  of  one  whose  business  'tis 
To  deal  in  pictures — e'en  of  those  from  whom 
She  hath  her  source — ^therefore  an  artist  I 
Became.    My  mother  deals  with  facts,  and  yet 
Her  son  hath  got  a  Fancy's  finger." 

Then 
He  smiled  again,  and  with  his  sceptre  cat 
Strange  figures  in  the  air ;  while  I  from  those 
Huge  spirits  at  my  side  lift  up  my  eyes 
To  him  with  asking  look.    He  smiled,  and  said : 

**I  saw  the  Father  of  the  worlds  stoop  down 
And  dip  his  finger-tip  in  that  broad  sea 
That  hath  no  shore.    A  shining  atom  from 
That  finger  jerked  he  into  space.    If  thoa 
On  this  hast  leant  thus  far,  herein  is  no 
Gbreat  cause  for  marvel.     See  !    The  foam  is  yet 
Upon  his  locks.    The  younger  is  his  son — " 

He  ceased ;  or  rather  'twas  his  voice  that  sank 
Beneath  the  currents  of  my  ear,  and  'neath 
The  bounding  volume  of  a  larger  voice 
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liThioh,  though  a  female's,  rang  in  compass  broad 
And  graspmg,  bat  in  sweetness,  and  in  depth 
Of  feeling,  less  of  earth  than  heaven.    The  words ; 

**  Whoever  wonld  serve  his  kind  for  God-like  ends 
Must  wed  the  world,  with  all  its  dark  and  bright — 
Most  wed  the  world,  then  shroud  it  from  his  sight. 

And,  prophet-like,  where  wild  o'er  wild  extends, 

Take  up  his  cross,  or  whatso'  Heaven  sends ! 
Till — with  a  soul  beyond  the  common  height — 
A  soul  made  mighty  in  her  Maker's  might 

Beyond  the  fear  of  foes,  the  laud  of  friends — 

He  shape  his  gleanings  ;  but,  with  pray'rful  heed, 

That  from  the  rostrum  of  his  true  heart-soom 
For  all  that,  coming,  oometh  not  aright ! 
He  drop  no  tares  though  God's  transforming  seed. 

Till,  like  another  Saviour,  crowned  with  thorn. 

He  shout  his  knowledge  from  the  gates  of  mom  1" 

I  heard,  and  was  alone — ^when,  all  at  once, 
Upon  my  eye  a  rosy  vacuum  glowed ! 
I  raised  my  brow — against  tiie  lattice  had 
It  leant,  and  lo  !  the  opening  east  was  strown 
With  clouds  that  gleamed  like  porcelain  lamps,  for  mom 
Had  filled  their  veins  with  golden  oil  1 

And  thus. 
Sweet  friend — sweet  Emily — ^I  have  told  my  tale. 
«<  And  who  were  tiiese — and  who  art  thou  ?"    Methinks 
I  hear  thee  whisper.    Ah  I  we  veil  our  eyes 
On  much  that  is,  to  dream  of  what  is  not. 
And  so  too  seldom  know  or  note  the  strange 
IhiaUty  of  natures,  building  up 
The  individual — ^holding  in  each  heart 
Their  battling  carnival.    But,  till  we  pluck 
The  grosser  from  its  feast  of  flesh,  and  hide 
It,  ocean-deep,  though  half  our  earthly  hopes — 
Jiji  seeming  soul-requirements — sink  therewitby 
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We  ace  me  sua  witih  sightless  eye— our  ways 
Are  Ia^a  lakes,  or  cypress  swamps — oar  mates 
And  meaas  sepclcliral  shadows  ;  lifers  a  woe, 
Aad  ieash — who  knoweth  ?    Hash !    A  poetess  ? 
Alas  !  a  hill-bom  echo  oi  the  wind, 
Was  I.  aa  answer  hO  the  blast  that  pierced ! 


^  -^  »l  »•» 


^    vs: 


^  u 


^ongfii  of  tfie  Bessett* 


I  %  I 


THE    DAWN. 


Beneath  a  gray  moon*s  fitful  light 

I  walked  a  vast  and  wondrous  vale— 
A  land  of  beauty,  strangely  bright, 

Whose  lulling  odours  drowned  the  gale ; 
And  now  through  light,  and  now  through  shade, 

Prom  flower  to  flower,  I  trifled  on  ; 
And,  though  the  moon  begun  to  fade, 

I  never  wished  for  day  to  dawn. 

Upon  a  motmd,  amidst  the  vast, 

I  stood  at  length,  alone  and  chill. 
While  all  the  perfuime  of  my  past 

Came  stealing  round  that  little  hill ; 
But  poisons  seemed  therein  to  swim — 

The  subtle  sweets  that  lulled  had  gone  ! 
And  while  I  watched  the  moon  grow  dim 

I  sighed,  and  wished  for  day  to  dawn  1 

I  wandered  through  a  tangled  wood — 
The  briars  and  thorns  around  me  clung ;. 

My  hands  and  feet  were  streaming  blood — 
My  faithful  cloak  in  tatters  hung ; 
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The  feet  of  evil  beasts  had  deft 
Whatever  I  strode  or  stumbled  on. 

And,  now,  of  moon  and  stars  bereft, 
I  tried  to  pray  for  day  to  dawn. 

Winged  monsters  seemed  to  swarm  the  air, 

That  round  me  rang  with  hellish  din ; 
Strange  vipers  stung  my  bosom  bare. 

But  straSager  still,  there  stung  within; 
And  all  around  glared  eyes  of  fire, 

Whose  lights,  though  withering,  lured  me  <m, 
Till  knelt  I  in  the  fetid  mire. 

And  weeping — ^weeping,  prayed  for  dawn. 

A  little  spark — ^more  felt  than  seen  ! 

As  if  my  wish,  in  light  arrayed. 
Had  stol'n  to  glance  the  glooms  between — 

Seemed  clearing — ^nearing,  while  I  prayed; 
Till,  lo  1  it  came,  in  veins  of  light — 

A  silver  net- work  round  me  drawn. 
While  rolled  my  voice  along  the  night — 

**  My  Lord !  my  God ! — the  dawn !  the  dawn  I 

The  day — ^the  dawn  1  It  neared — ^it  eleared. 

But  tender  still  as  light  in  dreams, 
Till,  ah,  a  wondrous  One  appeared, 

Who  seemed  Himself  to  be  the  beams  I 
He  raised  me  with  a  look  of  love. 

And  whispered — **  Courage !  Hasitt  ne  on  I 
I  sighed,  but  feared  to  looked  above : 

<*  The  sinner's  prayer  hath  brought  flie  dawn!  ** 

For,  oh  !  a  glory  round  me  spread, 

Thtki  filled  with  light  the  famished  lands ; 
But  thorns  begirt  the  bright  One's  head. 

And  pierced  and  bleedmg  were  His  hands ; 
The  dews  of  night  were  in  His  hair— 

Those  locks  that  burnished  gold  oatahonet 
And  though  His  feet  were  gashed  and  bare, 

They  seemed  themselves  to  be  the  dawn ! 
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«  Oh  thon  long  lost ! — and  art  thoa  foond. 
No  more  from  Peace  and  me  to  roam  ? 

Behold!** — He  sighed,  and  shewed  each  wound — 
**  'Twas  all,  my  son,  to  bring  thee  Home  I 

And  lo  !  the  night  is  wearing  fast — 
Then  steadfast  speed  thou  bravely  on — 

The  Brook  is  near  that  inust  be  passed — 

But,  there,  I'll  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  I  '* 


i»i 


THE    WONDERFUL    ONE. 

**Hli  nanM  ihAll  be  eaUed  Wonderful.  Cotmsellor,  The  Mighty  Ood|  The  S^er- 
laeting  Viether,  The  Prinee  of  Peace."— I«a.  ix.  6. 

*•  let  it  pleMed  the  Lord  to  braise  Him.*'-I«a.  liiL  10. 

In  the  light  of  a  beauty  that  seemed  in  all  eyes 

Too  bright  for  abode  with  us  under  the  sun, 
We  walked  when  in  humblest  of  fisherman's  guise  ; 

"We  followed  the  voice  of  the  Wonderful  One. 
'Twas  a  voice  like  the  music  that  trembles  through  song,. 

Wherein  Hope  hath  no  ray  but  the  Hght  of  her  tears — 
*TwaB  the  voice  of  a  king,  as  if  wrestling  among 

The  torturing  shadows  of  heartbroken  years  ! 

Oh,  that  voice  and  that  form  1    Oh,  that  face  and  thai 
smile  I 

And  that  love  for  our  kind  so  mysteriously  deep  ; 
And  that  pause  while  He  bent  o'er  the  outcast  and  vile. 

In  His  gentle  rebukings  to  pity  and  weep  ! 
Oh,  wonderful  love,  with  such  wonderful  woe. 

And  so  linked  with  a  power  that  nothing  could  bar  I 
At  His  beck  the  wild  tempests  their  wings  muffled  low. 

And  the  ocean  they  traversed  lay  still  as  a  star ! 

Or  as  free  flashed  His  feet  o'er  the  billows*  white  crest, 
As  the  virgins  at  eve  along  Gallilee's  shore ; 

While  the  blind  and  the  lame  and  the  leper,  He  blest 
With  the  gifts  by  our  Father  withholden  before  ! 

22 
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To  the  oouch  where  disease  with  the  mortal  held  stnfe. 
Sped,  unattered,  His  will,  and  the  striviiig  was  dooe; 

By  the  place  of  the  dead,  Besorrection  and  Life, 
Was  the  finger  or  voice  of  that  W  onderfnl  One ! 

Every  ill,  as  it  rose,  even  hell,  or  its  hosts. 

His  breath  from  their  proudest  of  pinnacles  hurled ; 
While  His  love,  though  He  lingered  by  laraers  coasts. 

Like  His  Father *s  warm  firmament,  circled  the  world  1 
Yet  an  outcast,  reviled,  He  was  bruised  and  distrest. 

As  our  Covenant  Angel,  'twas  written  shonld  be ; 
Ah,  the  fox  had  his  hole,  and  the  fowl  had  her  ne^ 

But  a  place  for  His  storm-beaten  brow  had  not  He  1 

Then  so  mournfully  calm  was  that  voice  when  He  spab 

Of  His  leaving  us — dying  by  torture — ere  long  ! 
Oh,  how  slow  were  our  hearts  to  believe  or  to  break. 

Or  to  dream  of  our  Wondrous  One  vanquished  by  wroogt 
He,  a  king,  so  confessed — yea,  our  glory  to  be 

When  the  standard  of  David  our  Jud^ah  nnfnrled — 
Through  the  mists  of  humanity — ah,  who  could  see 

That  His  crown  or  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  wodd? 

Oh  then  thou  in  the  blood  of  God's  prophets  asleep — 

Thou,  the  recreant  Jerusalem — recreant  still  ! 
How  oft  o'er  that  sleep  He  stole  lonely  to  weep. 

When  the  night  winds  howled  over  green  Olivet's  hill; 
But  thine  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  cup  of  thy  guilt — 

That  cup  of  thy  tremblhig,  long  full  to  the  brim — 
Shall  overflow,  till,  behold,  all  the  blood  thou  hast  spitt 

Be  avenged  in  the  light  of  what  floweth  from  Him ! 

But,  0  city  of  beauty,  where  homeless  He  trod. 

Flashed  it  ne'er  through  the  night  of  thy  guile  to  diviai 
How  the  wisdom,  the  love,  the  salvation  of  God, 

Might  be  worked  by  those  poor  little  envies  of  thine— 
That  thy  Prophet,  if  slain  on  the  hell  of  thy  hates, 

In  the  end  might  establish  His  kingdom  of  gTace, 
And  His  Cross  be  the  key  to  lay  open  life's  gates 

To  the  penitent  sons  of  your  perishing  race  ? 


4< 
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Aht  thoa  knew'st  not,  nor  we,  on  that  sad  Pascal  eve, 

'When  to  sup  with  His  Twelve  sat  He  down  for  the  last ; 
Bat  we  knew  by  that  eye  how  His  spirit  did  grieve 

In  its  glance  o*er  the  fatnre,  the  present,  and  past ; 
He  had  loved  us  so  long — ah,  so  long  and  so  well — 

With  a  love  so  mysterious,  o'er-arching  and  true, 
That  the  tear,  where  it  gleamed,  was  not  needed  to  tell 

Of  how  truly  the  traitor  had  shared  in  it  too  I 

But  his  pale  forehead  flashed,  as  if  pained  at  the  tear 
That  a  swift-summoned  smile  sought  to  veil  or  remove  ; 

And  TTia  musical  voice  rippled  fresh  on  the  ear 
In  its  heart-breaking  tremour  of  exquisite  love* 
Yea,  I  go,  as  *tis  written,'*  He  falteringly  said : 
But  when  thus  henceforward  assembled  ye  be*' — 

Sore  we  wept  while  He  paused,  till,  in  breaking  the  bread, 
Sighed  He,  '*  This,  do  ye  this,  m  bemembbange  of  Mb  1'* 

In  remembrance  of  Thee  ?     0,  our  Beauteous,  our  Blest, 

Till  the  day  of  Thy  coming  our  hoUest  employ 
Shall  be  to  abide  by  Thy  dying  request — 

The  sign  of  Thy  sorrow,  the  seal  of  our  joy  I 
Oh,  to  come  and  in  tears  to  dream  over  that  face, 

So  young,  yet  so  wasted  by  travail  and  care, 
Shall  be  Heaven  itself,  if,  by  Heavenly  grace. 

We  may  feel  in  our  souls,  though  unseen.  Thou  art 
there! 

Oh,  for  true  love's  humiUty !    Surely  amazed 

Did  the  angels  look  down  on  that  humble  retreat. 
When  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  from  the  table  upraised, 

Bent  lowly  to  wash  His  poor  fishermen's  feet ! 
Then,  warm  through  His  sorrows,  our  Servant,  our  Lord, 

On  each  soul  that  His  cleansing  had  made  as  the  snows, 
Fresh  streams  of  the  holiest  solacement  poured. 

Till  our  hymn  to  the  Father  that  evening  arose  1 

But  the  night  cometh  cloaked,  like  a  servant  of  doom ! 

Through  the  blackness  of  space  reigns  a  mystical  calm. 
One  star  through  a  rift,  like  a  lamp  in  a  tomb» 

To  the  garden  of  agony  lighteth  the  Lamb  1 
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Then  the  rest  I  ah,  the  rest !    0  earth's  voices  be  still  I 
What  the  Infinite  bruised  can  the  finite  reveal  ? 

Thine  anguished  <*  Elois  !**  0  Calvary  Hill  I 
Make  known  scarce  the  manner  of  depths  they  conceal  f 

But,  lo  !  as  the  mom,  from  his  prison  of  night, 

Cometh  forth  in  the  summer,  his  glories  all  new, 
Bo  arose  the  Anointed  again  on  our  sight, 

And  the  veil  from  our  eyes  or  His  beauty  withdrew ; 
He  came  and  is  gone,  but  the  Bride,  thougn  she  moomfl, 

Doth  oft  in  the  spirit  His  loveliness  see  ; 
For  He,  radiant  in  grief  as  in  glory,  returns 

When  she  feasts  o'er  that  sweet  *<  In  remembrance  of 
Mer 

•*  Then,  come  1"  saith  the  Spirit— the  Bride  crieth  '*  Come! 

Thou,  0  man  1  who  to  man's  dying  word  so  attends, 
Canst  thou  turn  away  recklessly,  guiltily,  from 

The  last  wish  of  ihy  first  and  most  faithful  of  lUends?" 
Ah,  lowly  One,  Holy  One,  low  at  Thy  feet, 

While  we  kneel  to  Thee,  list  to  Thee  soothing  our  fears. 
Only  suffer  our  eyes,  as  those  nail-prints  they  meet, 

To  fill  the  red  gashes,  dear  Saviour,  with  tears ! 


EGYPT. 

With  tears  from  Pisgah's  holier  air 

May  upward  wanderers  see. 
If  not  so  false — how  wondrous  fair 

The  land  they've  left  might  be. 
0  Egypt — Egypt,  though  tiiy  vales 

Flash  bright  with  com  and  wine, 
A  soulless,  sickening  something  trails 

O'er  all  that  wealth  of  thine  I 

A  thousand  lamps  illume  thy  halls 
Through  all  their  thousand  aisles  ; 

A  thousand  maidens  serve  thy  calls 
With  spices  and  with  smiles : 
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In  rainbow  tints  thy  gardens  glow — 

Their  airs  are  scent  and  song  ! 
The  servile  streams  that  for  thee  flow 

Those  symphonies  prolong. 

Thy  lamps  !  they  shed  bat  hues  of  death  1 

Yea,  that  thy  walls  are  high, 
Yon  smiling  maidens,  *neath  their  breath 

Hide  many  a  strangled  cry ! 
The  rose,  itself,  whereon  thoa*dst  rest, 

But  wounds  thy  yext  repose ; 
The  stream,  that  shows  thee  in  its  breast, 

Distorts  the  face  it  shows  1 

Yea,  all  isfaUet  however /air — 

All  peace  bat  empty  form ; 
The  Iml  that  wraps  thine  evening  ohair 

Is  that  before  the  storm  ! 
Sach  vileness  broods  throagh  all  thy  bounds. 

That  all  must  bear  its  sting — 
Thy  purest  prayer  of  something  sounds 

That  crucified  The  Kino  ! 

Thus  stridest  thou  in  guilt— in  state ! 

0*er  many  a  serf  and  sod ; 
And  sayest,  *'  my  hand  hath  made  me  great ! " 

For  self  alone's  thy  god ! 
'The  god  for  whom  thine  ensigns  float 

O'er  seas  thou  tum'st  to  gore — 
Thy  Angers  thrust  at  every  throat, 

To  bring  thine  idol  more  I 

0  Egypt,  once  and  stiU  accurst, 

Thy  murders  murmur  "  When — 
When  shall  her  bloated  idol  burst. 

Whose  food's  the  blood  of  men  ?  " 
Look  down,  look  down,  0  Lord  of  Host8» 

Till  heaven  and  earth  a-glow. 
Shall  Are,  through  all  her  gilded  coasts. 

The  god  she  serveth  so  I 
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CANAAN. 

Fbom  Nebo^s  heights,  how  beauteous  seem 

Thy  homes,  0  Israel! 
In  glory,  passing  prophet's  dream, 

Thy  happy  children  dwell ; 
On  flower  or  face  no  shadow  falls 

From  sorrow  or  from  sin — 
That  land,  begirt  with  sapphire  walls, 

Hath  nothing  false  therein  I 

Though  through  her  vales,  in  golden  ears. 

An  endless  harvest  shines, 
Eternal  spring  conducts  her  years 

Through  all  their  mystic  signs, 
While  glory,  soft  as  ocean's  foam, 

Doth  round  each  hill  repose ; 
And  in  yon  Bock  the  honeycomb 

That  only  Israel  knows. 

One  single  stab  that  land  illumes — 

Of  peaee  the  sign  and  seal ; 
And  there,  that  Tree  immortal  blooms, 

Whose  leaves  the  nations  heal ! 
No  lightnings  look  her  spires  upon — 

No  tempests  walk  her  shore — 
There  waters  sleep  like  molten  sun  ; 

But  sea  there  is  no  more  I 

There,  psalmful  breezes — ^psalmful  brooksy 

In  one  eternal  strain. 
Adore  The  King  who  lowly  looks, 

As  lamb  that  had  been  slain  ! 
And,  whispering  joy  through  every  home,. 

A  living  stream  there  flows 
From  out  yon  Bock  whose  honeycomb 

Our  Israel  only  knows ! 
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0  Home  of  homes  !  0  Joy  of  joys  I 

When  shall  we  share  your  song 
With  loved  ones,  lost  to  tearful  eyes — 

Our  beauteous,  true  and  young  ? 
Not  yet  1  Not  yet  I  A  spectre  waits 

The  Kino's  good  time,  as  we— 
The  walls  are  high — strong,  strong  the  gate; 

That  spectre  keeps  the  key  1 

Then  lead  us — guide  us — Prince  of  Peace, 

Through  time's  impatient  sands  ; 
And  while  their  blinding  drifts  increase, 

Be  Thou  our  cleansing  hands  I 
And,  till  within  that  hoUer  Home, 

Oh  grant  our  souls  repose. 
On  Thee,  the  Eock,  whose  honeycomb 

Thine  Israel  only  knows. 


THE  LOVE  THAT  LOVETH  BEST. 

Bowed  with  guilt  too  dark  to  name. 

Tottering  to  the  Gross  I  came. 

Crying,  Jesus,  where  may  I 

From  Thy  righteous  vengeance  fly  ? 

If  a  deeper  hell  there  be, 

Oh,  'twas  surely  meant  for  me  ! 

Jesus  answered — Come  and  rest 
On  thine  Elder  Brother's  breast ; 
Thou  art  worn  as  worn  can  be, 
Lay  that  burden  here  on  Me  ; 
Thou  art  weak  and  I  am  strong — 
Oh,  I've  waited  for  thee  long  ! 

Blessed  Jesus,  on  my  way, 
I  have  seen  Thee  day  by  day ; 
Heard  Thine  agonizing  cry — 
Baw  Thy  tears,  and  passed  Thee  by — 
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Lamb  of  God,  it  cannot  be 
After  all  Thou'dst  pardon  me  t 

Son,  I've  sought  and  called  thee  long- 
Sorrowed  o'er  thy  doings  wrong  ; 
Night  and  morn  did  watch  and  wait 
Pleading  as  thine  hour  grew  late  ; 
As  it  is,  oh,  come  and  rest 
Here  upon  thy  Brother's  breast  I 

Loving  Saviour,  night  and  mom 
Have  I  held  Thy  name  in  scorn  ; 
Saw  Thee  in  Thy  worst  distress — 
Walked  my  way  of  wantoness  ; 
Loved  my  crimes,  and  hated  Thee^ 
Saviour,  can'st  Thou  pardon  me  ? 

Son,  a  crown,  I've  made  thine  own— 
Bobe  and  ring  and  sapphire  throne ; 
Thou  wast  dead,  and  art  alive, 
Armed,  with  Death  and  Hell  to  strive  I 
All  the  glory  given  to  Me, 
Hence  I  freely  share  with  thee ! 


1^  < 


BENEDICTIONS. 

Matthew  ▼.  1-13. 

As  cluster  round  some  luscious  rest 

The  migratory  bees. 
So,  where  the  Saviour  stands  confest. 

The  multitudes  He  sees ; 
And  up  the  mountain's  sacred  sod. 

The  mount's  meek  Maker  goes, 
Till,  from  that  spotless  Lamb  of  God 

A  stream  of  Blessing  flows  ! 
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It  sheets  with  love  each  thorny  way, 

Our  world  for  worth  prepares  : 
The  poor  in  spirit,  blest  are  they, 

For  Heaven's  bright  kingdom's  theirs  ! 
And  blessed  are  the  souls  that  mourn 

With  holy  grief  o'er  wrong— 
The  peace  they've  lost  shall  yet  return 

And  jubilant  years  prolong. 

The  meek,  too,  blessing,  God  hath  blest — 

The  earth  and  all  therein 
Shall  they  inherit,  ere  their  rest 

Their  holieb  rest  begin  ; 
And  they  who  after  righteousness 

With  thirst  and  hunger  strain. 
The  Ood  of  Blessings  shall  them  bless 

Till  ne'er  a  want  remain ! 

The  pure  in  heart,  they're  blessed,  too — 

Their  Maker  they  shall  see  t 
And  blest  are  all  who  peace  pursue — 

Ood's  children  shall  they  be  t 
And  0,  ye  souls,  who,  suffering,  groan 

For  sake  of  righteousness. 
Before  the  saints  around  His  throne, 

My  Father  shall  you  bless  1 

And  blest  are  ye,  when  for  Mv  sake 

Shall  men  your  names  revile — 
When  charges  false  they  o'er  you  make. 

In  every  form  of  guile. 
Bejoice !  yea,  be  exceeding  glad, 

For  Heaven's  your  high  reward — 
Lo  t  wrongs  as  bleeding  still  have  had 

The  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN'S    EXODUS. 

The  songs  of  Egypt's  leaven, 

We  sang,  0  Lord,  too  long ; 
But,  hence,  of  **  Bread  from  Heaven," 

Make  Thou  each  voice  as  strong ; 
For  Ooshen  we've  forsaken, 

With  all  its  godless  cheer ; 
And  staff  and  scrip  we've  taken — 

Oh,  bless  Thy  pilgrims  here ! 

What  though,  may  oft  surround  us, 

The  lion  and  the  blast. 
Thy  holy  arms  around  us. 

The  worst  shall  soon  be  past ; 
The  Bed  Sea  rolls  behind  us, 

The  Jordan  looms  before  ; 
But,  ah,  each  gloom  assigned  us 

Thy  fire-flag  moveth  o'er  ! 

And  if  the  wild  discloses 

No  bright  Egyptian  hall — 
If  deserts  nurse  no  roses. 

The  land  beyond  them  shall ; 
And  till  the  night  grow  hoary 

In  everlasting  day. 
Behind  our  cloud  of  glory 

We'll  journey  as  we  may  I 

Should  little  ones  grow  weary. 

Or  aged  ones  get  weak — 
Should  Heaven,  itself,  look  dreary 

Without  one  starry  streak. 
We'll  raise  our  song  the  clears— 

Oh,  ne'er  was  Guide  so  fond ! 
For,  lo  !  the  Jordan's  nearer, 

Our  "  Rest  "  is  just  beyond ! 
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BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 

To  Thee,  0  God,  let  thanks  and  praise 
Ascend  from  all  our  works  and  ways ; 
For  earth  below,  and  heaven  above, 
Proclaim  that  all  Thine  own  are  love  1 

How  beauteous  moon  and  stars  appear 
To  him  who  feels  his  Ood  is  near  ; 
But  cold  and  dim  's  the  blaze  of  day 
If  Jesu's  face  be  turned  away. 

How  beauteous  all  we  feel  or  see — 
The  furrowed  vale  or  flowery  tree — 
If,  at  the  moment  felt  or  seen. 
Without  Thy  hand  it  had  not  been  I 

0,  Thou  that  dothest  so  the  sod — 
Creative  fancy  of  our  God  ! 
What  shalt  Thou  be  in  Courts  divine. 
When,  clothed  in  Christ,  our  souls  shall  shine  7 
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ABIDE   WITH  US. 

Abide  with  us,  Thy  pilgrims  here. 

The  day's  far  spent — the  night  is  near  ; 

Abide  with  us,  0  Saviour  dear. 

Our  journey  feels  so  lone. 
We've  roamed  and  wrought,  with  heat  oppressed, 
And  though  too  seldom  done  our  best. 
We're  weary,  and  we  long  for  rest — 

Oh,  guide  us  to  Thine  own  t 

The  world's  cold  flitter  we  have  seen, 
And  to  its  idols  bowed  have  been  ; 
But  since  our  lintel's  blood-red  sheen 

Yon  night's  death-angel  stayed. 
We've  trod,  at  tunes,  the  wilderness. 
To  love  our  flesh-pots  less  and  less, 
TUl  thus  the  Lord,  our  Bighteousness, 

Hath  met  us  where  we  strayed  t 


I 
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Then,  oh,  desert  us  never  more — 
Thou  loved'st  us,  0  Lord,  before 
A  wrinkled  wave  or  mountain  hoar 

On  time  had  bared  a  brow  t 
Thou  loved'st  us — ah,  yes.  Thou  loved, 
When  Thou  had'st  read  our  souls,  and  proved 
The  depths  of  guilt  wherein  they  moved — 

Thou  wont  desert  us  now  I 

Our  sun  has  stained  its  western  sky — 
The  coming  night  will  soon  pass  by ; 
0  Thou  on  whom  our  souls  rely. 

Abide  with  us  till  day. 
We  know  not  whether  mom  shall  bring 
A  pilgrim's  stafif  or  spirit's  wing  ; 
Oh  hence  to  Thee — to  Thee  we  cling. 

Who  art  the  "  Life  and  Way  I" 

Nor  8ta£f,  nor  wing,  nor  way  have  we 
But  Thee,  sweet  Jesus,  only  Thee  I 
Oh,  by  yon  stains  on  Calvary  ! 

Oh,  by  our  hopes  and  fears  t 
And  by  Thy  wounds,  so  deep,  so  wide— 
Thy  bleeding  hands,  Thy  streaming  side — 
Abide  with  us  till  morning-tide. 

We  pray,  with  groans  and  tears  1 

1  #  I 


THE  CALL  THAT  BRINGETH. 

I  SAW  the  roses  wither — 

Leaf  after  leaf  decay  ; 
Till  all  the  summer's  beauty 

Had  faded  quite  away  ; 
Till  far  o'er  earth  and  heaveui 

Around  me  and  above. 
Seemed  nothing  left  to  worship— 

Seemed  Httle  left  to  love. 
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And  then,  in  selfish  sorrow, 

I  sat  me  down  and  sighed : 
My  way  is  dark  and  lonely, 

How  very  lone  !  I  cried ; 
My  sun  of  life,  long  sinking, 

Is  slow  to  find  the  west ; 
80  slow,  and  /  so  laden — 

Would  God  that  I  had  rest  t 

**  Ah,  wherefore,"  something  whispered, 

«  Should  Reason  marvel  so. 
If  one  who  feels  so  laden 

Find  journeying  here  so  slow  ? 
Behold,  'tis  all  in  mercy — 

Far  deeper  were  thy  pain 
To  know  the  journey  over. 

And  still  the  load  remain. 

"  Thou  feel*  8t  the  weight — ^be  hopeful  I 

For  while  thou  feelest,  know 
'Twas  love  and  mercy  told  thee 

That  thou  wast  laden  so ; 
Hence,  they  thy  travel  lengthen  ; 

For  he  who  rest  would  win, 
Must  lose  his  load  ere  ever 

He  hope  to  look  therein  I*' 

Then  'rose  the  stinging  query : 

Gomes  might  of  traveling  long, 
To  do  what  mocked  our  powers 

When  life  was  young  and  strong  f 
Oh,  holy  was  the  answer 

That  set  the  bearer  free  : 
«  Behold  I  take  the  burden 

«« Off  him  who  taketh  me ! " 

Speak  on,  0  Voice  of  voices — 
I  know  Thee  by  Thy  power  I 

Through  wilds  of  words  I Ve  wandered 
Of  grandest  root  and  flower ; 
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Like  birds  of  gaudy  plumage 
They  passed  on  sounding  vnng, 

Wliile  Thine  so  few  and  simple 
Still  through  my  spirit  ring  t 

0  Love  of  love  the  fountain — 

Unspeakable — sublime ! 
Hast  thou  some  chosen  season — 

Some  holier  point  of  time 
Wherein  to  burst  what  bars  thee 

From  many  a  laden  heart. 
To  speak  that  such  may  hear  Thee 

And  know  Thee,  whence  Thou  art  ? 

Ah,  yes !  Thou  hast  a  season — 

A  point  of  time  decreed ; 
'Tis  when  the  tearful  seeker 

Perceiveth  clear  his  need 
Of  something  more  than  human 

To  sever  death  from  crime, 
And  seeking,  wills  to  win  it — 

Then,  then's  thy  chosen  time  t 

0  Voice,  so  low  and  simple ! 

0  Voice,  so  full  of  power  I 
Thy  words  I've  often  heard  them, 

But  till  this  holy  hour. 
Thy  voice,  0  wondrous  Speaker, 

Or  distant,  or  disguised. 
Hod  ne'er  the  Hving  music 

At  present  recognised. 

So,  hence  from  flowers  faded 

I'll  lift  imladen  eyes — 
Hence,  from  the  fltfal  seasons, 

I'll  look  to  where  they  rise- 
To  where,  without  one  shadow 

Of  winter,  want,  or  sin, 
The  Source  of  all  the  summers 

Awaits  to  take  me  int 
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THE  GLOET  OP  THE  CHUECH. 

Isaiah  Ix.  1-7. 

AsisE  and  shine,  thy  light  is  come  t 

The  glory  of  the  Lord, 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  sever  from, 

Upon  thy  head  is  poured ! 
In  darkness  dense  the  earth  shall  groan — 

Its  people  dark  shall  be  ; 
But  from  Jehovah-Jireh's  throne 

Shall  glory  stream  on  thee  I 

The  Gentiles  to  thy  Hght  shall  fly, 

And  kings  thy  brightness  own ; 
They  come,  they  come  I    Lift  up  thine  eye — 

They  come,  and  not  alone  I 
Thy  sons  to  ihee,  their  guiding  star, 

Shall  haste  as  to  a  bride ; 
Thy  daughters,  gathered  from  afar, 

Shall  nestle  by  thy  side  t 

Then,  seeing,  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 

Thine  own  together  flow, 
Till,  lo !  thy  heart  shall  shrink  with  fear 

To  be  eiUarged  so  t 
Because  the  riches  of  the  sea — 

The  Gentiles'  wealth  and  power — 
Shall  be  converted  unto  thee 

In  that  all-hallowed  hour ! 

The  multitude  of  camels,  tall. 

With  wealth  shall  wrap  thee  o'er ; 
From  Midian  and  from  Ephah  shall 

The  dromedaries  pour ; 
While  they  of  Sheba  here  shall  crowd 

With  gold  and  incense  stored — 
Till  all  shall  sing,  in  anthems  loud, 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  I 
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Behold,  of  Kedar*s  fairest  lambs 

Thine  offerings  then  shall  be  ; 
And  fat  Nebaioth*8  choicest  rams 

Shall  minister  to  thee  I 
Yea,  to  Mine  altar  shall  they  hie, 

Accepted  by  these  signs  ; 
For  I  the  House  will  glorify 

Wherein  My  glory  shines ! 


I  m  I 


THE  GLORY  OP  THE  CHUBCH. 

Iniah  Ix.  g-14. 

Ho  t  who  are  these 
The  Spirit  sees, 
That  fly  as  'twere  a  cloud — 
As  doves  that  towards  their  windows  crowd, 
Heart  sick  from  dreams  of  old  home  harmonies; 
Yet  still,  with  pinions  proud. 
Smiting  the  steadfast  breeze  ? 

Surely  the  isles  that  stud  the  sea 
Shall  wait  for  me. 
And  ships  of  Tarshish,  first  to  bring  to  thee, 
Those  deeply  stricken  ones. 
Thine  exiled  sons 
From  lands  that  lounge  afar —  - 
Each,  like  a  frost-flamed  star. 
Emitting  radiance  from  a  wealth  untold — 
Yea,  with  them  bringing  silver  and  red  gold 
From  every  sea  and  sod. 
Whither  they  have  been  cast  abroad, 
Wild  waifs  acquaint  with  shame — 
Even  to  the  name 
Of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
Till  joy,  in  depth,  their  deepest  grief  excel. 

Till  pulse  to  pulse  shall  tell, 
Like  the  tender  tink  of  a  rook-bom  weD, 
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The  love  of  Him,  their  homeward  Gtiide— 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel  I 
Because  He  walkeih  by  thy  side — 
Because  He  thee  hath  glonfied  I 

And  strangers*  sons  shall  build  thy  walls, 
And  kings  shall  serve  within  thy  halls ; 
For,  if  thou,  wandering  from  My  path, 
Wast  smitten,  it  was  in  My  wrath ; 
But  in  My  favour  shalt  thou  know 
My  mercy  worked  through  all  thy  woe  f 

Therefore,  Thy  gates  shall  open  be 
Both  day  and  night  continually, 
That  men  may,  from  the  utmost  sea, 

Hither  the  Gentile  forces  bring — 
Tea,  in  a  sweet  captivity, 

ShaU  king  come  humbly  after  king ! 

For  the  nations  and  kingdoms,  unwise. 
That  thy  right  and  thy  rule  may  despise — 
That  refuse  thee  to  honour  and  cheriflh«-^ 

Behold,  they  shaU  fall 

As  a  leaf,  one  and  all  t 
As  a  leaf  by  His  breath  they  shall  perish, 

Shall  perish ! 

Yea,  stricken  and  blasted, 

And  utterly  wasted, 
That  kingdom  and  nation  shall  perish  I 

Ho  t  thou  that  art  fair 

As  a  star  in  the  deep, 
When  the  night  and  the  winds 

On  the  great  waters  sleep. 
Thou  art  fruitful  as  fair, 

And  in  many  a  tree 
Shall  the  glory  of  Lebanon 

Gome  unto  thee ! 
The  fir,  too,  and  pine, 

And  the  box  shall  be  thine, 

28 
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And  bright  shall  the  Home  of  My  Holiness 
Yea,  the  place  of  My  feet  shall  be  glorious  to  seel 

And  humble  and  haggard, 

And  trembling  and  dumb, 
Before  thee  the  sons 

Of  thy  tyrants  shall  comel 
And  Ihey  who  rejected  thee. 
Scorned  and  afflicted  thee — 
Treading  thee,  bleeding  thee,  when  it  seemed  meet; 
Behold,  they  shall  bow  to  the  soles  of  thy  feet ! 
And  shall  call  thee,  with  wonder, 
And  wondrous  accord. 
The  city  of  Beauty,  of  Love,  of  the  Lord — 
The  cily  of  Him  who  of  Hosts  is  the  Lord ! 

Place  of  Beauty  I  Place  of  Joy ! 

'Neath  a  never  waning  sun 
Thou  shalt  shine  eternally ; 
For  the  time  of  tears  is  by — 

Tea,  thy  race  of  blood  is  run  1 
Peace  with  thee  shall  come  and  dwell — 

Even  now  her  reign's  begun  t 
Peace  it  passeth  tongue  to  telL 

Zion  of  the  Holy  One — 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel ! 


I  »  I- 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CHUBCli. 

Isakh  Ix.  15— 22. 

Whebeas  thou*st  been  forsaken. 
And  shunned  and  hated  so. 

That  heads  at  thee  were  shaken 
By  passers  to-and-£ro— 

That  never  man  went  through  thee. 

Nor  deigned  an  eye  to  view  tiiee, 
Thou  wast  so  very  low ! 
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Tet  I  shall  make  of  thee 

An  all- eternal  excellency — 
Yea,  even  a  light  of  many  nations — 
A  joy  to  countless  generations ! 

The  milk  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  thine ; 

Thou  shalt  suck  the  breast  of  kings  t 
And  thou  shalt  know  by  many  a  sign, 

From  my  glory's  thousand  springs, 
Th  at  I,  the  Lord,  thy  Saviour  am — 

Thy  one  Redeemer — ^yea. 
The  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  whom 

The  nations  shall  obey — 
The  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  whom 

The  Heaven  of  heavens  obey  1' 

For  brass,  I'll  bring  thee  gold ; 

For  iron,  silver  white ; 
For  wood,  the  brass  ;  for  stones,  behold, 

The  iron  in  its  might  t 
Thine  officers,  will  I  make  peace ; 
And  thine  exactors,  righteousness  I 

With  violence,  oh  I  nevermore 
Shall  thy  fair  land  be  gored ; 
Nor  wasting,  nor  destruction,  o'er 

Her  beaming  borders  poured  I 
The  song  of  joy  shall  fill  thy  halls. 

And  when  its  voice  they  raise, 
**  Salvation"  shalt  thou  call  thy  walls — 
Thy  gates,  thou'lt  name  them  '*  Fraise"- 
Salvation's  King, 
Thy  waUs  shaU  sing— 
Thine  every  gate  His  praise ! 

The  sun  shall  no  more  be  thy  light  by  day. 
Nor  her  splendor. 
Tender, 
The  moon  give  thee  ; 
For  the  Lord  shall  shine  in  an  endless  ray, 
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And  the  glory  of  God  thy  moon  shall  be— 

A  sun  that  shall  never  know  twilight  shades, 
A  moon  that  shall  never  at  morning  fade ; 
For  the  Lord,  of  light  the  Eternal  Giver, 
Like  a  molten  sun,  till  the  heavens  shall  qniver. 
Shall  flood  thee  with  glory,  as  'twere  with  a  river : 
For  night  and  thy  tears  shall  have  gone  for  ever  t 

Then  righteousness  shall  walk  the  land. 

And  righteousness  alone ! 
Her  rule  shall  stretch  from  strand  to  strand. 
Both  sea  and  soil  her  own, 

For  ever,  and  for  ever  I 
The  branch  I  planted,  mine  own  hand, 

Like  lihes  by  the  river, 
Expanding,  shall  my  light  expand — 

A  shadow  knowing  never  I 
The  branch  I  planted,  mine  own  hand, 

A  pleasant  tree  shall  grow ! 
And  strong  in  mine  own  might  to  stand. 
With  flower  and  fruit  shall  glow  t 
My  name  shall  in  its  leaves  abide. 
That  I  may  thus  be  glorified ! 

And  a  little  one  in  thee, 
As  a  thousand  shall  he  be ; 
And  a  small  one  in  the  hght 
Of  a  new  and  holy  might, 
Flash  sublime, 

As  the  sword. 
Of  a  nation  in  her  prime — 
Flash  terribly  sublime — 

I'm  the  Lord  t 
I  will  haste  it  in  his  time — 

I  the  Lord  1 
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CANTICLES ;  OR,  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

Chap.  i.  1—7. 

Let  Him  kiss  me,  let  Him  kiss  me. 

With  the  kisses  of  His  mouth, 
For  his  bursting  lip  is  glowing 

With  the  glories  of  the  south  I 
Oh  I  the  rosy  wine  is  luscious, 

In  His  chalices  of  gold ; 
But  His  love  to  me  is  sweeter. 

Yea,  a  thousand,  thousand  fold  t 
And  the  very  air  that  dances 

'Neath  the  numbers  of  His  name, 
Smites  my  soul  with  dreamy  music. 

And  my  heaving  heart  with  flame. 
For  I  love  Him,  yea,  I  love  Him ! 

So  that  e'en  His  name  shall  be. 
Like  the  breeze  that  hunts  the  odour 

From  some  blossom-clouded  tree, 
To  our  heaven-hallowed  temples, 

To  the  virgins,  and  to  me. 

Do  but  lisp  my  name,  my  loved  one ; 

Yea,  but  breathe  it,  and  we'll  flee. 
Like  the  flashing  feet  of  morning, 

0*er  the  hiUs  to  follow  Thee. 
Then  the  lone  one  shall  be  joyous. 

In  the  chambers  of  her  king  I 
Then  the  crimson  roof  shall  quiver. 

With  the  anthems  we  shall  sing  I 
Then  the  tears  of  joy  and  gladness 

O'er  my  love-lit  cheek  shall  roll. 
Till  the  marble  'neath  me  ghsten. 

With  a  very  sea  of  soul  I 
Oh  I  we  will,  we  will  remember. 

More  than  e'en  the  ripened  shine 
Of  the  vineyard's  ruddy  glory. 

All  that  deep,  deep  love  of  Thine : 
How  the  holy  hearts  adore  Thee, 

Purest,  dearest,  hope  of  mine  I 
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Though  a  midnight  blackness  sleepeth 

O'er  the  dimples  on  my  cheek, 
I  am  comely,  yea,  I*m  comely — 

Speak,  Jerusalem's  daughters,  speak  f 
Though  you've  seen  the  tents  of  Eedar 

Frowning  darkly  on  your  view, 
Think  what  glories  track  the  tempest 

When  he  walks  his  native  blue. 
And  frown  ye  not  upon  me. 

For  the  rivulets  that  run 
From  a  rock  of  veiling  blackness 

May  be  crystal  in  the  sun  1 
Can  the  ray  that  stains  the  bosom 

Change  the  heart  beneath  to  stone  ? 
Does  Thine  eye,  beloved  one,  sicken 

At  the  curtains  o'er  thy  throne  ? 
Then  surpassing  those  in  beauty 

Is  the  spirit  of  thine  own. 

Then  look  ye  not  upon  me 

With  the  heart-blight  in  your  eyes, 
Though  the  children  of  my  mother 

Made  a  mockery  of  my  sighs. 
Yea,  and  drove  me,  in  my  sorrow. 

Where  the  yellow  floods  of  light 
Bushed  aroimd  my  fever'd  forehead, 

Till  it  withered  in  their  sight ! 
For  they  made  me,  yea,  they  made  me 

Be  a  keeper  of  the  vine. 
Till  the  burning  brow  of  heaven 

Flung  a  blackness  over  mine  I 
And  the  glowing  grape  I  nurtur'd, 

And  each  infant  tendril  kept, 
When  the  moonlit  world  was  dreaming. 

And  the  stars  of  heaven  slept. 
And  for  Thee,  my  soul's  beloved. 

Through  the  long  night  watched  and  wept  I 
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Then  Thou,  who  in  the  chambers 

Of  my  strioken  soul  dost  dwell, 
like  the  glowing  glance  of  heaven 

Dancing  through  some  dreary  dell ; 
Wilt  Thou  teU  me,  dearest,  tell  me, 

Where,  beneath  the  golden  glare 
Of  the  noontide's  peerless  glory. 

Stray  the  nurselings  of  Thy  care  ? 
Where  Thou  leadest,  where  Thou  feedest. 

Where  Thou  lullest  them  to  rest, 
With  the  sun  of  softest  feeling. 

Burning,  breathing  in  Thy  breast  ? 
For,  oh  t  should  I,  Thine  own  one, 

Turn  her  lonely  feet  aside. 
By  the  flocks  of  those  who  wander 

Where  the  unveiled  daughters  glide. 
Where  the  breath  of  love  were  poison 

To  thy  wayworn  weeping  bride ! 


!♦» 


"THOU    ABT    THE    MAN." 

2nd  Kings,  chap,  xii.,  Tene  7. 

Oh  !  the  seer  little  recked  all  the  gloss  and  the  glare 

Of  the  gold,  of  the  purple,  or  chrysolite's  sheen. 
For  his  heart  lay  embalmed  by  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
And  his  soul  through  the  odours  broke  proudly  serene ; 
And  the  prophet-anointed  addresseth  the  throne. 
That  is  cGurk  with  the  blood  of  the  lowly  and  lone. 
And  the  weight  on  his  soul  trembles  forth  through 
each  tone, 
As  his  words  had  been  thoughts  steeped  for  ages  in  tears: 
**  Oh !  the  peace  of  Jehovah  from  David  hathflowxif 
If  He  sit  by  His  servant  and  ope  not  His  ears. 

To  the  woe  and  the  wail, 
That  give  life  to  my  tale, 
To  a  crime,  by  each  pulse  in  our  nature  abhorred ; 
To  a  crime,  that  for  vengeance,  by  curse  and  by  sword. 
Even  now  at  the  Holy  of  Holies  appears. 
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Enow  thou,  then,  laraers  King,  in  the  ftuse  of  fhy  God- 
Yea,  and  in  tbine  own  city,  there  wantons  a  man, 
Who  arose  from  the  dust  at  oar  Holy  One's  nod. 
And  from  splendour  to  splendour  careeringly  ran ; 
For  the  Mighty  who  moves  'twixt    the    bright 

chenibim, 
Set  His  signet  of  glory  distinctly  on  him ; 
Gave  him  wealth  in  his  hand,  gave  him  might  in 
his  limb, 
To  be  lordly  and  great,  and  revered  in  the  land ; 

Yea,  and  hopes  through  the  Heaven  of  heavens  to 
swim ; 
Gave  him  maidens,  wives,  vassals,  and  slaves  at  oonmiand, 

Gave  him  pastures  and  herds, 
To  outnumber  my  words — 
How  the  Holy  One  blessed  him,  yea,  l>U$$sd  him— ftr 

what? 
To  oppress  the  oppressed — ah  !  my  soul,  surely  not, 
Such  a  goblet  of  glory  should  hallow  the  hand. 

Did  it  80  ? — let  us  see.    In  this  city  obscure 

Dwelt  another  as  worthy,  as  worthy  could  be, 
But  the  mighty  despised  him  because  he  was  poor, 
For,  save  one  Uttle  lamb,  nothing  worthy  had  be : 
(hie  dear  little  lamb — 'twas  a  sweet  little  ewe— 
And  its  bleat  was  like  song,  asits  fleece  was  likemoWy 
And  its  eye  was  the  sun,  that  a  halo  did  throw 
O'er  the  gloom  of  his  youth  and  the  path  of  his  goid. 

And  the  beat  of  its  foot,  but  the  lover  can  know 
How  the  music  thereof  through  his  musings  did  roll. 

How  it  eat  of  his  meat, 
(How  it  played  at  his  feet,) 
By  his  children  caressed,  by  his  spirit  adored. 
In  his  bdsom  embraced  as  a  gift  of  the  Lord ; 
Ah !  that  lamb,  we  might  say,  was  like  part  of  his  soul  I 

Thus  it  was — ^be  it  so — but  behold  thou,  my  King, 
To  our  grasper  of  thousands  a  traveller  came, 

And  his  heart  must  be  glad,  and  a  feast  we  moat  hnaff^ 
It  will  fix  a  new  key  to  the  bugle  of  fame  I 
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Oh !  we  oft  leave  the  sun  for  the  shadow  of  might — 
Bat  the  stranger  must  eat,  such  our  host  doth  deUght ; 
Don't  his  flocks  hide  the  green  of  the  vales  from 
our  sight. 
It  will  be  but  as  taking  one  flake  from  the  snow 

(When  each  mountain  groans  under  a  helmet  of 
white) 
To  consume  at  each  revel  a  thousand  or  so. 

And  the  proud  one  shall  slay, 
For  his  banquet  to-day ; — 
He  shall  slay !    Nay,  he  slew — ^yea,  but  what,  Israel's 

King? 
Was't  the  fat  of  his  flocks  ?    No ;  the  poor  bleating  thing 
Of  pale  poverty's  bosom,  that  loved  Uttie  ewe. 

As  the  golden-winged  mom  its  young  plumage  doth  shed 
Through  the  broad  cedar  ringlets  on  Lebanon's  brow. 
Till  each  wrinkle  is  wrapped  in  a  turban  of  red, 

Bo,  the  crimson  of  wrath  sheets  the  fallen  one  now! 
And  he  sware  to  the  prophet,  as  liveth  the  Lord, 
Hath  that  reptile  a  heart,  it  shall  pant  on  our  sword. 
And  the  feast  that  unhallowed  his  banqueting  board. 
As  the  Holy  One  liveth  to  aid  me,  I  swear, 

Even  fully  fourfold  shall  the  thing  be  restored, 
To  the  bosom  he  robbed  without  pity  to  spare. 

Oh  !  the  soul  that  could  feed. 
On  so  bloody  a  deed. 
Can  our  nature  be  banned  with  so  loathsome  a  blight ; 
Then  away  !  for  as  Hveth  the  Lender  of  light. 
With  the  plunderer's  pity  we'll  pity  his  prayer. 

Oh  !  the  heart  of  that  seer  and  his  might  to  control, 

Was  it  only  man's  nature  that  stood  in  its  guise. 
When  the  vengeance  of  heaven  seemed  locked  in  his  spul, 
And  convulsively  seeking  a  path  through  his  eyes : 
Till,  "  0 !  fallen  of  Israel— Thou  abt  thb  Man  I" 
Bpake  the  seer,  "  Or  Urias,  where,  where  hath  he 

gone? 
Lo !  his  soul  from  a  temple,  rent,  shatter'd  and  wan, 
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Orieth,  woe  to  thine  house,  thou  suocessor  of  Sard; 

By  the  sword  of  the  heathen  thus  David  hath  done, 
And  the  idols  of  Ammon  are  raised  in  his  fall  1 

Oh  t  the  star  of  thy  might 
Shrinks  away  from  my  aighty 
For  the  Lord  hath  declared  that  the  spear  of  thy  foe 
Shall  encompass  thine  house  till  no  lamp  shall  it  show, 
Save  the  flash  of  his  sword  gleaming  over  eaoh  halL" 

Then  the  heart  of  the  monarch  groaned  np  at  his  1^ 
Till  his  visage  waxed  white  as  the  fleece  on  the  shod : 
And  in  sinking,  each  heave  showed  the  fearful  eelipsej 
That  the  angel  of  anguish  had  fixed  on  his  souL 
And  the  Holy  of  Israel  pitied  that  woe» 
For  the  spirit  sank  faint,  not  in  dread  of  the  Uow! 
'Twas  the  blackness  of  crime  that  had  darkened  it 
so. 
That  to  eye  of  repentance  rose  deeper  in  hne, 

Till  the  fallen,  rent,  melted,  and  prostrate,  and  low, 
Caught  the  broad  beam  of  pardon  each  cloud  burstug 
through. 

Thus — as  day  slayeth  night. 
With  his  first  spear  of  light. 
Though  the  blackness  may  strain  with  the  brightnetf 

awhile — 
Keep  thine  eye  to  the  cloud,  and  thy  sonl  to  the  toQ, 
And  Jehovah,  though  JiMt,  will  be  HEBciFni.  too  1 


I » • 


NOW. 

**  Now  is  the  Moepted  time.**— 3  Cor.  -d.  S. 

**  And  whftt  I  ny  tuxto  you,  I  ny  onto  all— Watch  1"— Jforlr  zllL  Sf. 

Be  up — and  on  the  watch ! 

The  Master  may  be  near ! 
The  thought,  unuttered,  oatoh 

Some  passing  angel's  ear. 
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May  now  be  on  His  way 
That  angel,  not  unknown, 

Who  Cometh  when  He  may — 
Who  goeth  not  alone  ! 

Oh,  if  His  hour  be  dim^ 

*Tis  not  that  we  should  grieve ; 
But  strew  the  way  for  Him — 

Not  blindly — madly  leave 
The  flowers  of  joy  and  peace — 

The  Spirit's  pleading  cry, 
T81  every  sound  may  cease — 

Till  woeful  •*  By-and-bye  I " 

Ah,  when  the  heart  is  wrung — 

When  thought,  itself,  is  slain — 
When  paralyzed  the  tongue. 

By  burning,  breathless  pain  ; 
When  all  the  prostrate  power 

A  ngh  could  scarce  essay — 
Oh,  what  a  hopeless  hour 

To  seek  "  The  Life  and  Way ! 


»» 


A  fearless  hour  to  pore 

0*er  sins  a  life-time  broad ! 
To  think  that  time's  no  more — 

That  hearing  heard  not  God  I 
Oh,  while  the  voice  is  strong. 

Be  this  the  grand  sublime 
Of  every  sinner's  song — 

**  The  Now's  the  accepted  time  1 " 

And  when  the  head  Ues  low. 

And  when  each  dying  power 
Is  driven  to  and  fro. 

Through  many  an  anguished  hour. 
The  Lord — the  listening  Lord — 

Who  bends  to  prayerful  men — 
Shall  each  appealing  word 

Bemember  for  us  then  ! 
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0,  Thou  Almighty  One — 

Adored,  Eternal  Three ! 
We  know  the  bleeding  Son — 

Though  dark,  and  irorM,  we 
Before  the  throne,  with  joy. 

If  but  in  faith  we  bow, 
Shall  crown  us  while  we  cry — 

"  Dear  Lord,  accept  us  Now  I " 


THE  SAVING  FAITH. 

"  WhoBoerer  ahaU  not  leoeive  th6  kingdom  of  God  m  %  Uttto  ehiI4  he  ihiD  i« 

enter  there^." — JIfarJIc  x.  15. 

*'For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  aight."— S  Cor.  T.  7. 

Oh,  for  the  faith  of  childhood^s  years, 

At  once  so  bold  and  meek, 
That  even  in  midnight  dreams  it  hears 

The  very  God-man  speak  ! 

Oh,  for  a  dream  of  long-ago— 

'Twas  up  a  green  hill  side. 
In  brightness  God  alone  could  show. 

Walked  Jesus  as  my  guide ! 

Oh,  for  the  fear  and  hate  of  hell 
Which  thrilled  that  dreaming  hour, 

Wheu  Satan  seemed  adown  the  dell 
A  darkly  skulking  power  ! 

Oh,  for  the  promise  made  me  there — 
*Twas  sought  on  bended  knee  I — 

"  Fear  not !  I'll  be  thy  shield  whenever 
The  fiend  would  injure  thee ! " 

Oh,  for  that  dream — that  ehildiih  dream 
Through  years  of  gloom  and  guile, 

It  cheered  my  darkness,  like  a  beam 
From  Christ's  protecting  smile  I 
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Oh,  for  the  dreams  we  babes  despise, 
When  grown  beyond  the  rod— 

The  foolish  things  wherewith  the  wise 
Oonfounded  are  by  God ! 

How  many  a  weary  hill,  since  then. 
In  search  of  broader  beams, 

I  climbed,  as  weU  as  wiser  men, 
In  wil^y  wakeful  dreams  ! 

But  never  shone  the  ray  so  sweet, 
As  yon  bright  vision  bore, 

Till  knelt  I  at  my  Saviour's  feet — 
A  little  child  once  more ! 

Oh,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  child, 
Since  man*s  so  oft  is  vain  ! — 

Yea,  welcome  dreams,  however  wild. 
If  with  them,  Christ  again  ! 

0  Holy  Spirit,  lift  our  eyes, 

Till  simple  faith  may  see 
No  mists  of  godless  Beason  rise 

Betwixt  our  souls  and  Thee ! 


•  »< 


LOVE'S    PROMISES. 

bit  li  tlM  htrttege  of  the  Mmnti  of  ilie  Lord,  tnd  tlidr  rigfattonmw  ii  of 
iith  tht  hasdT'-^Mah  Ut.  17. 

Thouoh  poor  and  mean,  and  vile  beside. 

Yet  I've  a  prospect  fair ; 
For,  oh,  there's  One,  whose  love  I've  tried. 

Hath  wonders  still  to  spare : 
A  crown — a  throne — and  robes  of  snow. 

And  claim  to  kingly  Hne ; 
And  I  have  but  to  ask,  I  know. 

Till  aU  this  wealth  be  mine  I 
0,  sin  and  shame ! 
0,  blind  and  lame  I 
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Shall  darkness,  dost  and  pride 

E*er  shine  as  snow  ? 

He  promised  so, 
Who  never — never  lied ! 

He  promised  so — Love  promised  so  t 

0,  Saviour — Saviour  dear ! 
0*er  all  our  clanging  cares  below 

That  promise  ringeth  dear ; 
But  while  Thy  Life- stream  pidseth  through 

Thy  love  so  strangely  deep, 
"What  can  I  do— coidd  any  do, 
But  bow  the  head  and  weep ! 
0,  loving  Lord ! 
0,  tortured  Lord ! 
0,  Father— Brother— Thou, 
Our  bleeding  Lamb— 
Ourgreat  *'IAM"— 
I  well  may  weep  and  bow ! 

May  weep,  dear  Lord,  that  guilt  alone 

Thy  recompense  can  be  I 
My  floweriest  thanks  were  not  my  own — 

Their  germs  must  come  from  Thee ! 
**  Give  Me  thy  heart !  *'  methinks  I  hear 

The  suffering  Saviour  say — 
My  heart  of  giule  I  0  Saviour  dear, 
Wash  Thou  that  guile  away ! 
Then  heart  and  soul, 
Oh,  take  the  whole ! 
All  vileness  though  they  be 
They'll  shine  as  Thou, 
Yea,  even  now, 
If  breathed  upon  by  Thee ! 

Our  earth,  0  Lord,  all  flowery  fair. 
Bolls  through  Thy  wondrous  blue ; 

The  sweetness  here — the  brightness  there, 
Thy  love  makes  wondrous,  too ! 


• 
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Then  shine  and  sing,  ye  moon  and  stars  1 

Breathe  mnaio,  oh,  ye  flowers, 
Till  spirits  through  their  prison  bars, 
With  spirit's  hoUest  powers, 
Shall  sound  afar, 
How  love.  His  war 
With  hell  and  hate  began. 
And  bore  and  bled, 
Till  Death  lay  dead, 
And  LoYB  rose  Lns  for  man  I 


MAN  OP  SORROWS. 

I  DBEAMT,  and  lo,  a  spacious  plain 
Whereon  for  years  my  way  had  lain. 
With  golden  grain  it  seemed  to  shine. 
But  not  an  ear  methought  was  mine. 

And  noble  trees  were  also  there, 
Whose  fruit  with  fragrance  filled  the  air, 
But  all  so  girt  with  gate  and  band, 
The  tempting  fruits  but  mocked  my  hand. 

But  strange  to  say,  each  morning  there 
My  scrip  was  filled  with  wholesome  fare, 
And  stranger  still,  I  never  tried 
To  know  who  thus  my  wants  supplied. 

But  day  by  day  my  course  I  sped. 
Without  a  thought  for  where  it  led, 
My  spirits  high — ^my  scrip  not  low — 
Of  little  else  I  cared  to  know. 

At  length  I  reached  a  city  fiedr. 
Where  met  me  men  of  solemn  air. 
Who  bound  and  led  me  forth  to  die. 
Because  so  travel-stained  was  1 1 
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Oh,  stained  indeed,  for  grief  to  say 

I'd  foully  trifled  by  the  way. 

Yea,  lolled  where  aool  and  senae  were  pained, 

What  wonder  that  my  robe  was  stainfld. 

Then  lo  I  a  man  of  beauteous  mien. 
Whom  somewhere  I  methought  had  seen. 
Between  them  and  their  captive  stept. 
Beheld  me  and,  beholding,  wept. 

He'd  known  me  long,  I  heard  him  say, 
Had  watched  with  grief  my  reckless  way, 
And  now  that  I  his  truth  might  see, 
He — if  I  willed — would  die  for  me  I 

I  fell  before  him  as  he  spoke. 

And  as  I  fell  my  bands  were  broke. 

His  feet  seemed  streaked  with  crimson  light, 

I  touched  and,  lo,  my  robe  grew  white. 

He  dried  my  tears.    Behold,  said  he, 
Since  thou  hast  wiUsd  Fve  bled  for  thee. 
He  oped  my  eyes^  'twas  He  I  knew. 
Had  filled  my  scrip  the  journey  through. 

My  dream  was  o'er,  with  joy  I  woke. 
And  thus  the  midnight  silence  broke, 
0  blessed  dream,  whereby  I  see 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  bUd  for  mb  t 


I  ♦■ 


A    SHORT    APPEAL. 

Lord,  leave  me  not  to  walk  by  sight. 

But  grant  me  faith  as  well ; 
For  in  a  world  of  dark  and  bright 
It  may  not,  cannot  still  be  light 
When  waters  round  us  swelL 
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Oh,  in  Thy  love,  Almighty  Lord — 

For  blessed  Jesu's  sake — 
Grant  me  to  rest  upoD  Thy  word, 
To  trust  the  Hght  within  it  stored. 
Till  endless  day  shall  break. 

Then,  narrow  be  the  giilf  or  wide  ; 

The  ford  be  deep  or  shoal ; 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  for  my  guide. 
However  rude  may  roll  the  tide, 

It  ne'er  shall  touch  my  soul. 


MY   FATHER    STILjL. 

Through  many  a  dark  and  evil  scene, 
Oh  Lor&,  a  wanderer  I  have  been ; 
But  with  me  still  such  gUmpse  of  light 
As  made  me  dread  eternal  night  ; 
Till  lo  I  at  length  that  fitful  gleam 
Became  a  fixed  and  beauteous  beam. 
That  showed  me  Thou,  through  good  and  111^ 
Had  been,  0  Lord,  my  Father  still  1 

That  showed  me  that,  and  so  much  more, 
I  loved  not  what  I  loved  before  ;   - 
But  warfare  with  the  flesh  to  wage, 
My  spirit  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  seemed  an  angel  form  to  meet. 
With  bleeding  hands  and  bleeding  feet, 
From  whom  she  learned,  on  Calvary  Hill, 
How  God  had  been  my  Father  still. 

My  Father  ?    Oh,  mysterious  love  ; 
Can  He,  who  formed  those  orbs  above ; 
Who  broadcast  sows,  before  my  face. 
With  shining  worlds,  yon  fields  of  space  ? 
Can  He  behold  each  guilty  one, 
And.  spite  oi  vileness,  name  hkn  son  ? 

24 
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Yea,  looking  up  from  deadliest  iD, 
That  mighty  God*s  his  Father  stilL 


My  Father  still  9    Oh,  can  oar 
The  crown  of  thorns  we've  wcnn  for 
The  death-bed  partings — angniah 
When  those  we  loved  are  seen  no 
Oan  these  be  only  meant  to  prove 
The  richness  of  a  Father's  love  ? 
All,  sinner,  learn  from  Calvary  Hill 
Our  God's  the  sufferer's  Father  stiU. 

HU  Father !  Oh,  that  way  of  grief; 
My  Father  1  Oh,  that  sweet  reUef — 
That  heavenly  beam,  whereby  we  prove 
The  way  of  grief  is  one  of  love. 
That  beam,  revealed  by  Crospel  tmth, 
Whereat  my  sool  renewed  her  ypnih 
In  finding  how,  through  good  and  ill. 
My  Ood  had  been  my  Father  still. 


I  0  I 


ST.    MARY'S    HALL, 


BELFAST. 


Oh,  Martyr  Queen,  whose  meek  demands, 

Unfolding  Mercy's  wing. 
All  mutely  move  the  Almighty  hands 

Of  heaven's  Eternal  King ! 
Behold !  we  seek  thy  holiest  prayer 

That  this,  our  work,  begun ; 
May  know  henceforth  the  keep  and  care 

Of  thy  sweet  Saviour  Son. 

Oh,  white,  white  moon,  for  all  our  dark 

O'er  which  thou  deignest  to  shine. 

May  thy  sweet  light 

Entreat,  this  night. 
That  Saviour  Son  of  thine ! 
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May  Je$u8  nnrse  within  these  walls, 

Which  to  thy  name  we  raise, 
What  yet  may  shine  through  starry  halls 

To  our  Great  Father's  praise  ; 
And  streaming,  like  the  Holy  Doyb, 

With  light  thy  suffrage  won, 
Beveal  the  yearnings  of  thy  love 
For  GoD*s  Eternal  Son. 
0,  white,  white  moon  !  0,  prayerfal  light ! 
For  Ireland's  sainted  rod. 
Implore  thy  Son, 
The  Holy  One, 
Our  Jesus  and  oar  God. 

And  oh,  when  far,  far  from  these  halls. 

And  cold  to  faith  and  prayer, 
Some  firailer  soul  their  meed  recalls 

On  life's  wild  thoroughfare. 
Till  trembling  'neath  his  faults  and  fears. 

His  erring  path  re-trod, 
He,  kneeling,  seeks,  with  groans  and  tears. 

His  Saviour  and  his  God  I 
Ah,  then,  dear  moon,  let  through  his  dark 
Some  earher  beamlet  fall. 

And  pray  the  meed 

Recalled^  may  plead 
With  Him  who  died  for  all ! 


•  »< 


THE  MEBITS  OF  PBATER 

(not  to  be  otzbbated). 

I  we  become  strong,  in  bodily  beelth,  onr  piety  fomeitmat  !•»▼•  m— Lord, 
or  bodily  health  rob  onr  sonls  of  their  salration.     Grant  at  to  watoh 

Almighty  King,  whom  thus  hefore 

My  subject  spirit  leans  : 
Still  grant  me  grace  to  pray,  and  more, 

To  know  what  praying  means ; 
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To  know  'tis  good  in  weal  or  woe, 

To  seek  Thy  shielding  wing  ; 
Bnt  ne*er  to  dream  my  seeking  so 

The  one  all-saving  thing. 

A  beggar,  prostrate  at  Thy  gate. 

By  nature  blind  and  bare  ; 
What  glory  to  my  God's  estate 

Can  issue  from  my  prayer ; 
My  prayer  that  springs  from  self  alone. 

Or  what  my  wants  have  taught. 
What  beauty  brings  it  to  His  throne, 

By  either  word  or  thought. 

Yea,  even  such  as  bringeth  he, 

Who  holds  his  shivering  pahns. 
My  needier  brother,  suing  me 

For  some  poor  earthly  alms. 
No  honours  meet  me  from  his  whine, 

While  thus  his  needs  implore— 
Oh,  such  my  Lord  from  me  and  mine 

When  bowing  Thee  before. 

Still  teach  my  soul  to  know,  0  Lord ! 

How  good  it  is  to  pray, 
That  I  may  feel  from  thought  and  word 

How  poor  am  I  alway. 
Oh  !  more — that  through  such  converse  sweet 

Those  Hving  links  that  bind 
My  spirit  to  Thy  mercy- seat 

May  never  be  disjoined. 


I » I 


THE  THREE  VIRGINS. 

Matt.  xxr.  1—14. 

Then  Heaven's  kingdom  shall  be  Uke 

Ten  virgins,  fair  and  fleet. 
Who  rose,  and  took  their  lamps,  and  forth 

The  bridegroom  went  to  meet ; 
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And  five  thereof  were  wise,  and  five 
To  foolishness  were  prone — 

The  wise  took  oil  within  their  lamps, 
The  foolish  virgins,  none. 

And  while  the  bridegroom  tarried,  so 

They  slumbered  all  and  slept, 
Until  behold  a  sudden  cry 

Along  the  midnight  swept — 
The  bridegroom  cometh  ! — ^rise  and  haste 

The  marriage  train  to  meet ! 
The  ten  go  forth — but  five,  alas. 

With  dark  and  tardy  feet. 

Oh  stay  and  share  your  oil,  they  oried, 

Our  lamps  are  dark  and  dry ; 
Not  so — not  so,  the  wise  replied— > 

To  those  who  sell  go  buy : 
We  only  have  to  serve  our  wants, 

The  midnight  travel  through, 
And  should  we  share  it,  needs  must  be 

We  walk  in  darkness  too  1 

But,  while  they  went  to  buy,  behold 

The  wise  ones*  watoh  is  o'er : 
The  Bridegroom  oomes — they  enter  in. 

And  straight  He  shuts  the  door ! 
And  now  the  other  virgins  oome 

With  pleading  knock  and  word — 
Lord,  open— open  Thou  the  door — 

0,  open  to  us.  Lord  I 

But,  straightway  answered  He — ^Not  BO ; 

Your  hour  of  grace  is  by — 
I  know  you  not — the  door  is  shut. 

And  ^all  be  verily. 
Watch,  therefore,  for  the  day  or  hour 

Ye  can  nor  name  nor  know. 
Wherein  shall  oome  the  Son  of  Man 

To  fix  your  weal  or  woe. 
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CONTENT. 

Hebrews  xiil.  5-7. 

However  dark  or  bright  the  way 

Your  pilgrim  feet  may  tread, 
Oh  let  Content's  subliming  ray 

O'er  flower  or  flint  be  shed. 
Nor  grieve  thee  if  by  day  or  night 

Another's  path  thou  see, 
With  earthly  glory  made  more  bright 

Than  that  allotted  thee. 

Nor  doubt  the  love  of  Him  who  spake 

From  glory's  highest  throne — 
I'll  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 

Whom  I  have  made  My  own ! 
Hence  raise  your  voices  full  and  clear 

Whate'er  the  woe  in  view, 
"  The  Lord's  my  Helper — I'll  not  fear 

What  man  to  me  can  do  !  " 


I  #  I 


HEALING     WATERS. 

Isaiah,  chap.  xii. 

And  in  that  bright  day  which  cometh 

As  adown  the  dark  sublime. 
From  the  golden  fount  of  morning 
Gush  the  diamond  drops  of  time. 
Thou  shalt  say,  0  my  Redeemer, 
Though  I  long  an  errant  dreamer. 
Warped  me  from  Thy  sacred  care. 
So  I  from  the  shackles  springing 
Towards  Thee,  look  with  praises  singingr 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Jah  ! 
Therefore,  thou,  with  exultation 
From  the  well-springs  of  salvation 
Shall  the  healing  waters  draw ! 
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Yea,  0  Lord  my  Ood,  I'll  praise  Thee, 

Thou  in  eostacy  shall  say, 
For  though  angry  wast  Thou  with  me 

While  I  wandered  far  astray, 
Since  Thy  righteous  wrath  departed 
I,  no  more  the  broken-hearted, 
Darken  in  the  light  of  day — 
Pale  beneath  the  blush  of  day : 
For  as  morn  amongst  the  flowers, 

Where  in  grief  and  gloom  they  lay. 
Till  the  golden-hooded  hours 

Linked  the  moping  mists  away, 
And  the  dew-clouds  slumberous  showers 

Shone  as  gold  and  purple  spray. 
And  a  glory  walked  the  bowers 
Like  the  glory  maketh  May, 
So  thine  eye  of  melting  ray — 
Of  the  loving,  Hving  ray — 
Hath  my  soul  made  bright  as  they. 
Therefore  ye  who  so  much  sorrow, 
In  the  ray  of  darkness  saw 
With  exceeding  exultation, 
From  the  fountains  of  salvation 
Shall  the  living  waters  draw  1 

For  behold  the  God  who  walketh 

The  eternal  now  along. 
Upon  whose  piercing  vision 

The  ordered  eyeless  throng. 
With  every  veiled  moment 

That  lurketh  them  among — 
The  mighty  God  who  moulded 

From  night  and  nothingness, 
In  glory  and  in  terror, 

The  mountain  and  abyss. 
Who  built  the  blue  above  us. 

The  beaming  worlds  thereon, 
Yea,  all  the  secret  heavens 

Beyond  the  gaze  of  man — 
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Though  I  in  my  darkness  griewml  Wm, 
Doubted,  shunned,  and  disbdjered 
Linked  my  soul  to  eyery  wrong. 
Lo,  the  night  wherein  He  found  me, 
Made  He  hght  and  beanty  round  me. 
And  to  music  wed  my  tongue. 
Oh,  1*11  trust  and  shall  not  fear, 
For  the  Lord  Jehovah,  near. 
Hath  become  my  refuge  strong- 
Even  such  shall  be  thy  song ! 
Oh,  here  with  joy,  with  bounding  joy, 

As  ne'er  before  ye  saw — 
Every  heart  a  new  creation, 
Fi'om  the  well-springs  of  salvation 
Shall  ye  healing  waters  draw  1 

That  day  of  radiance  cometh, 

And  therein  shall  ye  say 
Praise  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Jacob, 

Calling  on  His  name  alway — 
Declare  His  wondrous  doings 

For  peoples  long  astray, 
Tell  to  earth  and  tell  to  Heaven 
How  the  dungeon  gates  are  riven 

That  had  shut  us  from  the  day. 
Tell  the  earth  the  tale  of  wonder. 
Till  the  clouds  loose  forth  their  thundeTf 
Shouting  might  and  mercy  wedded* 
And  no  more  to  part  asunder. 

Shall  the  seed  of  Jacob  see^ 
Might  and  mercy  wedded  ever. 
Like  a  world-encircling  river. 
From  His  throne  who  shall  for  ever 

More  and  more  exalted  be ! 
Therefore,  ye,  who  so  much  sorrow 

In  the  day  of  darkness  saw, 
With  exceeding  exultation 
From  the  fountains  of  salvation, 

Shall  the  living  waters  draw  1 


'Ci)e  fii^t  ^tto&&  ti)e  Clouty* 
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The  six  weeks*  snow  had  left  the  vale  ; 

The  gray  moon  glanced  o'er  swollen  rills  ; 
The  sky  was  flanked  with  tower  and  isle 
Of  dusky  cloud,  in  many  a  pile, 

And  tempests  howled  amongst  the  hills. 

Two  leagues  from  where  the  city  lamps, 

With  shimm'ring  silver,  {Zeroed  the  flood, 
A  cottage  'rose  behind  the  down — 
A  queenly  thing,  with  oaten  crown, 
And  vesture  white  as  wheaten  food. 

The  wild  winds  lash'd  the  cottage  walls  ; 

The  darkness  thickened  through  their  din; 
But  calm  and  clear  the  wooded  peat 
Lay,  reddening,  at  the  inmates'  feet — 

'Twas  war  without,  but  peace  within ! 

There  sat  a  group — a  group  of  five : 

Two  damsels,  and  an  aged  pair ; 
A  Uttle  maid,  some  four  years  old, 
Who,  through  a  cloud  of  curling  gold, 
Sat  smiling  by  the  old  man's  chair. 
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And  still  old  Dearmid  clasped  his  pidms, 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  maid ; 
The  matron  wound  upon  a  reel ; 
The  elder  damsel  phed  a  wheel ; 

The  younger  housewife  art  essay'd. 

And  oft  the  worn  old  woman's  eye 

Was  cast  upon  the  window-pane : 
It  seemed,  in  sooth,  she  turned  aside 
To  drop  the  tear  she  sought  to  hide, 
While  **  check,"  the  reel  struck  out  again. 

A  skirls  and  now  the  little  clock 

Its  mimic  cuckoo  holds  in  ken. 
Till,  bowing,  in  the  spring  bird*s  note, 
The  dainty  thing  of  speckled  throat 

Has  counted  o*er  the  hour  of  "  ten  !*' 

A  table,  placed  beside  the  fire, 

Has  signaird  wheel  and  reel  away ; 
The  little  maiden  grasps  the  light. 
With,  **  I— I'U  fetch  the  book  to-night— 
Eh— gran-da  ?— Eh  r    "  My  Bird,  you  mijl 

He  scans  the  book  in  out-shot  hand  ; 
A  sudden  tremour  smites  his  breast, 
While  low  and  calm,  he  murmured,  "This!" 

And  then  a  swift  and  stealthy  kiss 
Upon  the  crumpled  thing  he  press'd ! 

He  searched  the  soiled  and  tiny  page — 
Its  **  nonpareiV  but  mocked  his  eye; 
While,  'midst  a  flash  of  tearful  looks, 
The  matron  seized  her  **  Book  of  books/ 
And  in  the  window  dropt  it  by. 


ff 


Another  volume  bows  their  souls 

Before  the  Cboss  of  Him  adored  1 
And  now,  like  airs  that  kiss  the  sod, 
That  little,  lonely  flock  of  God 
Its  offerings  whisper  to  the  Lord  1 
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Far  np  the  night,  the  Bosabie 

From  blast  to  blast  was  Heavenward  tost ; 
Till  lowlier  bowed,  the  hoary  man, 
In  broken,  whispering  voice,  began : 

"  0,  Maby,  pray  for  her  that's  lost  T' 

The  wild  winds  lashed  the  cottage  walls, 
And  crashing  flew  the  window  pane  1 

And,  oh,  that  night  I  so  wild,  so  dark  I 

It  seemed  as  if  no  starry  spark 

Could  Uve  through  such  a  weight  of  rain  1 

With  streaming  eyes  the  flock  arise — 
But  wherefore  stares  the  gray  old  man  ? 

That  book  thou  broughtest,  little  maid — 

Bo  lately  in  the  window  laid — 

It  is  not  there  1—  the  book  is  gone  I 

The  white  old  woman,  shrieking,  rose. 
And  wildly  glanced  a  moment  round : 

"  Sweet  Saviour  I  who  can  tell  ?"  she  cries, 

'*  It  may  be  uttered  in  the  skies : 
*  Our  lost  * — my  lost — *  may  yet  be  found  I*  ** 

The  wild  winds  lashed  the  cottage  walls, 

And  smote  the  ear  with  fearful  tone  ; 
The  sisters  start,  in  staring  fright : 
*•  Sweet  Son  of  God  I  rebuke  this  night, 
That  blast's  so  human  in  its  moan !" 


P  A  B  T     II. 


The  city  clock  has  long  since  told 

In  fitful  notes  the  midnight  hour  ; 
The  brick-and-mortar  forests,  where 
Our  human  tigers  find  their  lair. 
Are  wailing  'neath  the  tempest's  power. 
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Within  a  shattered,  darksome  den, 
A  dozen  wretches,  drenched  and  grim. 

Are  yelling  forth,  in  drunken  glee, 

Some  ill-begotten  melody, 
Yet  shivering,  shivering,  heart  and  limb  1 

Oh,  Father  of  the  feeling  hearts — 

Creator  of  the  gentle  hands — 
Can  these  be  women  ?  women ! — oh  1 
Can  ever,  ever  fall  so  low — 

That  glory  in  the  darkest  lands  ? 

Yes  I  they  are  women — sisters  1     Lord, 

Not  we,  but  Thou,  should'st  dare  to  blame ! 
These  daughters  of  the  darker  mind — 
These  bleeding  wastrels  of  our  kind — 
Can  we  be  shameless  in  their  shame  ? 

We  may  not  search  Thy  secret  laws. 
Nor  know  why  Thou  permittest  thus ! 

They  are — Thou  art,  great  Lord  of  All  I 

And  if  we  stand  while  others  fall. 
Dear  Father  !  is*t  from  aught  in  us  ? 

How  often  lies  the  strength  we  boast, 

But  in  the  weakness  of  our  foe ! 
The  oak  may  toss  its  brawny  arms. 
And  vaunt — <*  I*ve  braved  a  thousand  stoims, 

And  never  one  hath  laid  me  low  1*' 

'Tis  more  or  less  than  tree  or  leaf, 

That  never  shook  in  gale  or  show'r  1 
And  faintest  curve  of  leaf  or  tree 
Is  Heaven's  own  tale  of  what  might  be 
Beneath  the  blast  of  fitting  pow*r  1 

Oh,  human  weakness — human  strength — 
In  both,  how  much  of  human  guile  I 

Let's,  grasping  God's  restraining  graoe» 

Go,  weeping,  to  our  sister's  face, 
With—**  Come  to  Christ,  we  ott  wre  ^e  I" 
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The  rinfdl  melody  has  ceased, 

The  gentlest  of  the  herd  are  laired ; 
"  But  " — snatching  up  the  quivering  light — 
One  mutters,  "  Where's  our  Chief  to-night  ? 
Where's  Captain  Nell,  the  yellow-haired  ?*' 

The  words  were  on  the  speaker's  tongue 

When  sharply  shot  aside  the  door, 
And  there,  in  fitful  loveliness — 
In  tattered  robe  and  dripping  tress — 

A  woman  trod  the  creaking  floor. 

She  moved  in  grace — in  beauty  strange. 
By  passion  seared,  but  not  consumed ; 
A  daisy,  scathed  by  cities'  breath — 
A  gleam  of  life  in  worse  than  death — 
Entombed,  and  yet — not  aU  entombed  f 

«*  Give  place !"  she  spake,  "  What,  then !  no  fire  t 

And  such  a  night — so  wet,  so  cold  !" 
"  The  same  all  round  I    But  sit  thee,  lass  t 
There  !  like  a  good  'un,  stand  a  glass ! — 
At  worst,  you're  worth  your  weight  in  gold !" 

It  were  not  wise — it  were  not  well — 

To  chase  them  through  their  wilds  of  words  1 
In  ones  and  twos  they  slink  away. 
While  one  grim  whisperer,  <'  Captain  f  stay ! 
For  you  and  I  must  measure  swords  I 

"  So— Nelly  I  Now,  that  we're  alone, 

Cheer  up,  ou'd  lass — there's  something  yet  f '' 
Then  drew  a  bottle  from  her  gown. 
And  pulled  the  'rising  shiverer  down. 
And,  to  her  lips,  the  madner  get. 

The  liquor  flashed  along  her  veins. 

And  burst  the  bridle  of  her  speech  ; 
<<  Well,  sister  Moll,  the  other  night 
You  gave  your  tale ;  and  now — I  might — 
But,  hoot  I — ^I've  not  been  called  to  preach  I  ** 
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**  Well,  no ! — not  yet !  Thy  orders,  lass, 

Are  not  quite  holy  1 — chaff-and-straw ! 
There  !  sit  thee,  wench,  and  give  as  thine— 
I  guess  your  tale  :  'tis  much  like  mine — 
These  false  young  men !  Ha-ha  t  Ha-ha !  ** 

**  At  fifteen  years — that's  five  ago  I — 

I  walked — a  rose,  'mong  nettles  grown — 
I  walked,  a  vain  conceited  thing. 
And  fancied  that  some  Eastern  king 
Must  come,  and  choose  me  for  his  throne  1 

**  I  threw  myself  on  higher  paths  ; 

For — though  I  feared — ay,  loathed^  to  sin- 
Some  frenzy  whispered  in  my  ear  : 
'  Look  up  I  You*re  formed  for  other  sphere  1 

And,  where  you  charm,  you're  ntre  to  win !' 

**  Alas ! — But,  there  I  squeeze  out  that  grape ! 

That's  it  I — Well,  lass,  the  tempter  came — 
He  brought  the  cross,  but  not  the  crotm, 
He  filched  the  rose — kiss'd — flung  it  down — 

The  nettles  would  not  brook  the  shame  ! 

**  'Tis  true,  my  mother  pleaded  long — 
I  see  old  father's  ghastly  grin — 

*  From  bad  to  worse  I ' — The  tinselled  rag ! 

My  lamb's  disgraced  I — ashamed  to  beg !  * 
She  was  not,  then,  ashamed  to  sin/* 

**  So,  I — a  lass,  of  scarce  sixteen — 
Took  forth  my  infant — ^greeting,  sore  I 

But,  when  that  babe  was  twelve  months  old, 

I  shore  away  this  leaf  of  gold. 
And  left  my  flower  at  grandda's  door !  '* 

A  slender  ring  of  sunny  hair. 

From  somewhere  near  her  heart,  she  drew ; 
She  spread  it  on  her  cloudy  palm, 
And  murmured,  **  Vile,  as  vUe  I  am^ 

I  had  been  viler,  but  for  tou  1 
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♦*  My  flower — my  flower! — ^my  child  I — ^my  own  I 

I  knew  my  facer's  heart,  within — 
My  mother's — ay,  my  sisters',  too— 
The  blessed  four,  I  knew — I  knew  ! 

My  child  was  safe — it  knew  no  sin ! 

"  That  bottle,  girl,  's  a  noble  priest — 
You  hear  it  ? — Well,  but  honour  bright  I 

I  joined  our  daughters  of  the  moon, 

And  danced  to  many  a  bitter  tune. 
But — ne'er  to  such  as  one  to-night ! 

'*  Six  months  ago  I  ventured  back. 

From  three  years'  wand'ring  here-and-there, 
And,  through  the  storm,  this  withering  night, 
I  stole — and  saw  ! — ay,  such  a  sight ! 

God  help  us,  child !  where  are  we — wJiere  / 

All  bight  ! — The  times,  you  know,  are  dull  1 
I  thought  I'd  try  what  could  be  done : 

I  knew  where  father  kept  his  store — 

I  knew  the  secret  of  the  door — 
And,  when  they'd  sleep  !  Why — all  were  won  1 " 

♦*  Brave  Nell !  and  did  the  work  with  pluck  !  " 
*'  Be  quiet,  girl !     'Twas  M  a  miss ! 

I  quailed  not  at  my  mother's  face-^ 

My  infantas  smile — my  sisters'  grace, 
But  trembled  at  the  sight  of  this  !  " 

**  Pooh— but  a  book  I"     "  Ah,  but  smh  yra,fx»-- 
For  one  whose  <  tower  is  in  the  sands  t ' 

I  think  I  shed  a  tear  or  so — 

I  cannot  say,  but  this  I  know : 
I  staggered,  and  put  forth  my  hands  t 

The  window  crashed !    They  blamed  the  blast ; 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  broken  pane : 
I  stretched  my  fingers — touched  and  grasped — 
I  drew  them  forth,  when,  thus,  they  clasped 

My  dear  old  Manual  once  again ! 
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**  Well — never  mind  I    It  may  ftmnsa-* 

May,  sometime,  cheer  ns  with  a  flame  !• 
They  rose — ^retired,  and,  when  nndrest. 
Took  hands,  and  hnmm'd  a  horrid  jest. 
Set,  viUlyt  in  a  song- work  frame  f 
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The  battle-minstrel  of  the  months. 

O'er  February  mabched  his  heel ; 
And,  through  the  leafless  tree  and  lanes. 
He  whirled  those  wild  volcanic  strains. 

Whose  every  note  seems  edged  with  steel  1 

Anon,  he  hums  a  softer  air — 
A  gentler  breathing,  moistened,  so. 

That  weather-sages  could  not  say. 

About  the  dropping  of  that  day. 
What  mom  would  bring  them — ^ndn  or  snow! 

And  yet  the  spacious  fields  of  heaven 

Were  flowered  at  dusk  with  starry  crowds. 
That  soon  were  darked  with  ebon  bars^ — 
The  clouds  were  walling  up  the  stars — 
The  moon  was  wading  through  the  olouds. 

It  froze  at  five  ;  at  eight,  the  hills. 

In  bridal  vestures,  shine  and  soar ; 
At  nine,  the  snow  is  two-feet  deep — 
Oh  I  many  a  heart  has  gone  to  sleep. 
Since  such  a  March  was  here  before  I 

Old  Dearmid  eyed  his  cottage  roof. 

And  hoped  its  timbers  might  not  strain  I 
He  half-way  ope'd  the  creaking  door — 
A  white  ridge  leaped  across  the  floor — 
He  dared  not  ope*  that  door  again ! 
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*'  It  may  not  be,  good  sir,  to-night ! 

Eemaiu  with  us  till  morning  come — 
With  homely  fare,  and  homely  talk. 
And  with  the  homeUest  of  your  flook, 

You  may  not  feel  as  all  from  home  !'* 

The  reverend  man  to  whom  he  spake, 

On  holy  work  had  been  abroad ; 
**  Fi'om  home,  old  friend  ?"  and  caught  his  hand- 
"  Beneath  a  brother's  roof  I  stand. 

And  fare  with  him  is  fare  from  God !" 

The  supper  o*er,  the  evening  prayers 
Are  whispered  through  with  trembling  care ; 

Till,  lo,  the  Ohubgh's  sacred  mine 

Is  opened  by  the  wrapt  Divine, 

Aiid  shows  there's  one  grand  need  in  pray'r  I 

**  Our  eyes  are  dim  I  we  cannot  see 
\Vhat  death  may  cloak  in  our  demands : 

The  infant  eyes  the  flowered  abyss, 

And  starting  with  a  pleading  kiss, 
He  pouteUi — Father  I  loose  my  hands  1 

**  Leave  all  to  Him  who  knoweth" — Hush  ! 

What  faintly  smiteth,  now  and  then, 
As  if  some  sickly  infant  gale 
Had  caught  the  window  with  a  wail. 

And,  dying,  hymned  a  low  "  Amen  I'* 

**  Thou,  Father,  know'st  our  real  wants — 

Thou  knowest,  also,  our  desires  : 
Oh  I  grant  the  first,  and,  for  the  rest — 
Not  what  we  tvill,  but  what  is  best^ 

On  each  bestow  as  each  requires ! 

'•  Yet,  though  we  feel  Thy  children's  weal 

Is  sacred  in  Thy  sacred  sight. 
Lord !  bear  with  us — who  are  but  clay — 
If,  from  our  anguished  souls  we  pray. 

That  those — the  worse  than  dead,  to-night, 

25 
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**  The  shame  and  error  of  their  wbj 
May,  through  Thy  mercy,  oome  to 
May,  from  the  fnmace-bhist  of  crime. 
And  in  our  own  short  grasp  of  time. 
Be  yet  restored  to  Chbist  and  Thee  !** 

The  good  man  ceased.    A  prattling  shock, 

Of  mimic  thunder,  smote  each  bndn: 
The  cottage-roof  had  shed  its  snow. 
Which,  falling,  'rose  a  ridge  below. 
And  wall'd  the  window's  highest  pane. 

And  thence  arose  a  slender  wail-^ 

Slender  and  stifled,  like  the  blast. 
That  having  scaled  some  neighbouring  tower. 
And  spent  on  many  a  chink  its  power. 
Through  one  small  cranny  sobs  its  last. 

**  Be  Heaven  praised — the  winds  are  out ! 

This  snow  is  7wt  a  snow  to  he !" 
**  The  winds  /"  exclaimed  the  man  of  God, 
As  from  the  hearth  he  burst  abroad, 

**  'Twas  never  mnd  had  such  a  sigh  !*' 

The  fallen  snow  at  last  is  gained — 

'Twas  little  touched,  or  more  than  neared. 
When  peering  through  the  fleecy  hi'H^ 
And  locked  against  the  window-sill, 
A  lifeless  female  head  appeared. 

A  mattress  by  the  cottage  hearth. 

The  still  cold  tattered  thing  receives — 

*'  Bo  young !  so  fair  1  so  friendless  t     Look ! 

Those  bleeding  feet  1     And,  lo  I — a  book  ! — 
Her  fingers  glued  betwixt  the  leaves  1 

That  book  I  that  face  I    Hush,  mother's  heart  I 
Stone  white,  the  mother  starts  and  stands — 
Now,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
She  battles  with  her  thin,  gray  hair — 
Now  wrings  her  madness  through  her  hands. 
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"  My  fallen  cherub  !  flower  of  flowers  1 

Yon  angelf  prattling  on  my  knee  ! 
The  heartless  world  may  shower  its  blame  t  *' 
'*  True  mother,  yes  I    Through  guilt  or  shame 
Thy  child  is  still  as  babe  to  thee  I 

"  Oh,  for  the  music  of  that  voice ! 

One  Httle  word,  and  then  f  and  then ! 
Oh !  Thou  that  feltst  our  human  woe — 
Whose  blood  can  make  us  white  as  snow-* 

Whose  love  surpasseth  tongue  or  pen — 

Is  there  no  hope,  no  mercy  left  ?  " 
Beneath  the  kneeling  mother's  hand 

That  wayward  heart  is  throbbing  still ; 

And  now  a  little  start  or  thrill  f — 
The  sap  still  curdles  in  the  brand  f 

A  little  while  and  Nelly  lives ; 

And  Nelly  gathers  strength  and  speaks : 
**  My  book,  my  manual's  lost  T*  she  says — 
My  little  book  of  other  days — 

I've  worn  it  now  so  many  weeks  l" 

**  Your  book,  my  Nelly  darling  's  safe ! 

And  so  are  you,  and  so  are  we : 
Our  Holy  Shepherd  sleepeth  not. 
Nor  is  his  lowliest  lamb  forgot. 

However  strange  its  pastures  be  !" 
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A  molten  moonbeam,  down  the  slope. 
The  thread  of  water  *<  tinks"  along. 

Till,  panting  through  its  shimm'ring  side^— 

Its  music  growing  as  it  glides — 
The  stream  hath  one  unbroken  song. 
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Bo  Nelly's  voice  was  faint  at  first — 

Broken  and  faint,  and  sad  to  hear ; 
But,  while  her  mother  chafed  her  feet, 
Her  heart  struck  out  a  larger  beat — 
Her  tale  a  oneness  on  the  ear : 

**  Six  weeks,  or  more,  have  passed  since  I — 
The  stoniest  thing  where  all  was  stone- 
Sat  shivering  o'er  the  empty  grate — 
The  night  was  darker  than  my  fate — 
Sat  shivering — hungry  and  alone  1 

^<  Oh,  for  a  Httle  breath  of  warmth  I 

I  groped  and,  from  its  hiding  place. 
Produced  the  making  of  a  flame — 
The  Book  whose  name,  /  should  not  name  I- 
And  plucked  the  cover  from  G-od's  grace ! 

**  And,  while  that  blazed  before  my  eyes* 

I  turned  a  page,  and  saw,  and  read 
A  prayer  I  said  so  oft  with  you — 
I  rose — ^I  reeled — fell — sat,  and  through 
The  broken  lattice  raised  my  head  1 

"  A  black — black  cloud  rode  o'er  the  sky — 

The  moon — a  slender  bow  of  light, 
Hung  o'er  one  lonely  little  star, 
And  thin,  pale  arrows,  fast  and  far. 
Shot  through  the  vastness  of  the  night. 

♦*  I  thought  of  you — of  these — of  home. 
Where  you,  my  moon,  so  wasted,  too, 
With  toil  and  watching  I — ^while  I  play'd, 
Hung  o'er  your  *  Little  Star,'  and  said 
Its  light  was  more  than  worlds  to  you ! 

*<  And  then  I  looked  upon  the  cloud, 
And  saw  myself — a  mass  of  sin ! 

That  skies  of  suns — that  years  of  light 

Might  never,  never,  streak  with 
So  foul  was  every  pulse  within  1 
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**  I  did  not  dare  to  kneel  and  pray — 
Aiid,  yet,  the  inner  something  bowed ! 

How  long  I  sat,  I  cannot  say, 

But,  as  I  rose  to  grope  away, 
A  light  there  streamed  across  the  clond ! 

'*  A  sudden  firmness  seized  my  soul — 

I  pressed  my  lips  and  raised  my  hand ; 
The  breath,  the  word,  was  shaped  to  swear, 
But  reeling,  dropping,  then  and  there, 

*  1 9wear  to  waUc  * — who  could  not  stand  / 

''  I  lay  and  battled  with  the  thoughts 
That  through  my  fcyer'd  forehead  burned ; 

But  long  before  that  blessed  dawn 

Had  hung  the  east  in  silver  lawn 
The  prayer  of  earlier  days  returned  ! 

And  thence  rang  o*er  my  altered  ways, 

*  Dear  Mary,  Mother  I  pray  for  me  I*    . 
Aye,  thrice  a  week,  from  that  to  this, 
I'ye  stolen  me  here  to  watch  your  bliss, 

And  join  your  holy  Bosarie  ! 

*'  I  had  a  way,  a  will,  a  power, 

And  words — ^I  know  not  whence  they  came ; 
I  used  them  all  for  darkest  crime, 
Till,  in  the  fulness  of  God*s  time, 

I  used  them  with  a  holier  aim ! 

Five  erring  sisters,  who  were  first 

In  every  deed  of  shame  and  ill. 
Have  stoFn  with  me  through  weary  miles — 
Through  sleet,  through  snow,  by  lanes,  by  stiles—* 

To  join  you  by  yon  window-sill  I 

•*  This  day  one  sufferer  bowed  her  head — 

I  left  the  four— I  could  not  stay  I 
'Twas  something  selfish-hke  in  me, 
At  such  a  time — it  was  to  be — 

I  left  them  watching  o'er  her  clay  T' 
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«  The  real  ill,  from  real  good, 

Mysterious  Heaven !  who  can  tell  ? 
If  one  has  sinned  and  suffered  so 
That  five  the  better  way  should  know, 
Oh,  let  us  trust  the  iU  was  well  !*' 

So  spake  the  man  of  Ood  that  night. 
And  sat  and  fashioned  in  his  mind 

The  nucleus  of  a  little  light 

Might  glide  in  secret  through  the  night, 
And  steal  upon  our  darker  kind — 

No  vestal  light,  whose  breadth  of  ray 

Maj  dazzle  where  it  clearhest  shews ! 
Oh,  who  would  sin-in-sufiTering  reach 
Must  steal  by  forms  of  thought  and  speech 
That  only  sin  in  suffering  knows ! 

And  well  the  Wild- vine  Mission  speeds  1 
And  few  its  withering  toil  has  shared, 
More  wondrous  by  her  way  and  word, 
In  turning  tendrils  toward  the  Lord 
Than  Nelly,  named  the  Yellow-haired ! 

Oh,  never  weary,  howso*  worn  ! 

A  sacred  thing  in  rudest  crowd — 
A  ''  burning  and  a  shining  Ught*' — 
She  gUdeth  through  the  depths  of  night, 

And  streams  a  glory  o*er  the  cloud ! 
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HOW? 

'  The  fool  hftth  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God!"— PMIm  xIt.  I. 

He  sits  amongst  a  thousand  tomes, 

In  dusky  strata,  ranged  around ; 
The  study  sleeps  in  tinted  haze, 
The  silence  smites  you  as  you  gaze — 

'Twould  flesh  the  phantom  of  a  sound  ! 

He  sits — a  statue — fixed  as  fear  ; 

His  pen  he  stayeth  unawares ; 
The  lips  reveal  an  iron  mood, 
The  brain  hath  drunk  the  outer  blood, 

The  midnight  taper  winks  and  stares. 

His  eye  with  vaou*m  speaks  in  fire ; 

The  soul  looks  out — a  massive  calm  I 
He  weighs  the  fashion  of  his  hand — 
Beneath  his  gaze  its  parts  expand — 

Anon,  they're  locked  within  his  palm. 

He  speaks — "  How  simple — ^yet  how  strange  I 

This  will — that  power  to  obey  ! 
The  voiceless  Will — the  earless  Power — 
Declare  the  artist's  mental  dower. 

But — dow'r  and  artist  I  Whence  came  they  ? 

**  From  This  there  issues  This — not  That  I 
From  Like  is  Like — the  common  rule  i 

That,  therefore  Nought  produces  Nought ; 

Alas  !  what  farther  needE  be  sought !  *' 
How  strange — so  far — and  still,  a  fool  1 
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From  Nought  is  Nought !    But  then — thon  art. 
And  sayest,  **  Yea !  "     Oh,  worse  than  blind  I 

Thou,  tottering  *neath  thine  uncaused  cause, 

Believest  matter  ever  was — 
Is't  easier  of  belief  than  mind  ? 

If  something  is — was — must  have  been 
Eternal,  somewhere,  miglit  a  stone, 

To  life  and  thought,  have  shaped  its  grain 

More  freely  than  the  living  twain 

Might,  e'en  from  Nothing  shape  the  stone  ? 

K  something  is — was — mwt  have  been — 

Without  a  first — what  darker  thrall 
Were  thy  believing  this  a  God 
Than  seeking,  where  thy  foot  hath  trod, 
To  find  the  first  and  last  of  all  ? 

If  something  is — was — m^ist  have  been 
Without  a  first,  or  that  concealed — 
What  boots  it  what  the  thing  we  name — 
That  mystery  of  its  first's  the  same  ? 
But,  granting  Mind,  the  rest's  revealed ! 

From  Like  is  Like  ! — the  creed  is  God's  ! 

Though  but  an  item  of  the  whole—- 
Hence  mindless  matter — ^last  or  first — 
Had  ne'er  that  glorious  something  nurst. 

That  fills  thy  clay  with  thinking  soul ! 

Oh,  darkness  !  Oh,  excess  of  light  I 
Giv'st  thou  or  thou  the  deeper  fall  ? 

He  searched  the  heavens,  seas,  and  land — 

He  saw  the  maker's  arm  and  hand. 
But  pass'd  them — lost  them — seeking  all  I 

And  yet  he  lives  in  written  books 

Through  many  a  land  he  never  saw — 
For,  lo,  this  fool  hath  hung  abroad 
What  might  have  been  a  lamp  from  God 
But  for  the  darkness  from  this  flaw  I 
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Oh,  was  it  madness — ^wrath — or  pride- 
Great  man — great  mind  !   who — what  art  thou  ? 
If  thine  Ahnighty  hath,  so  clear. 
Declared — "Behold,  I  am!  and  here!** 

Would  thou  confute  him  with  a — **  How  ?** 

The  Lord  spake  to  the  wand'ring  wave : 

"  Thus  far— no  farther — mayest  thou  wend. 
The  Lord  spake  to  the  mind  of  man  : 
"  Behold,  thine  utmost  stretch  or  span  I " — 
Poor  worm  !  with  whom  wouldst  thou  contend  ? 

Where  wast  thou  and  thy  giant  mind 

One  Httle  year  before  thy  birth  ? 
Didst  bring  thy  wisdom  in  yon  cry 
That  smote  thy  mother,  when  her  boy 

With  virgin  finger  touched  the  earth  ? 

<*  My  mind  is  fashioned  by  my  parts — 

The  net  result  of  then  and  now  ;*' 
And  they  ?    "  They  sprang  from  certain  laws, 
I  look  around  and  know  the  cause" — 

Thy  hand  confutes  thee  with  a  "  How  ?'* 

Thou  soarest  through  the  place  of  suns, 
Yet  canst  not  torture  from  that  hand, 
Yon  little  secret  of  the  Will — 
Thou  think'st  ? — alas  I  thou  thinkest  till 
Thy  God  becomes  a  grain  of  sand  I 

Whate'er  thou  art,  beyond  thy  sin — 

Aught  beggar  self  proclaimeth  **  Mine  !  '* 
Look  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
Didst  mould  it — know  it — ere  thou  wast — 
Canst  thou  bequeath  it  ? — is  it  thine  1 

Is  thine,  by  knowlege,  word,  or  will. 

What  moved  beneath  thy  mother's  breast, 

When  first  thy  bosom  sluiced  its  springs. 

And  gave  the  embryo  spirit  wings. 
To  tremble  in  their  secret  rest  ? 
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What  was  it — ^is  it — ^whenoe  or  where 
It  Cometh — goeth — canst  thou  say  ? 
It  reasons  not  of  fitting  times, 
But,  having  rung  its  certain  chimes* 
Thy  kingdoms  might  not  force  its  stay  1 

That  mystic— grand,  invisible — 

In  thee,  as  in  Behemoth's  frame, 
Or  through  that  living,  miUioned  world, 
Within  the  peach-tree-blossom  curled, 
In  all  so  much,  as  if  the  same. 

Its  first  or  last,  canst  thou  declare. 

Or  mark  a  time  it  may  not  be  ? 
The  peopled  plant — ^the  Uving  air, 
Or  globe  or  globule,  look'st  thou  there — 

Are  they  its  first  and  last,  to  thee  ? 

Oh,  thou,  to  whom  so  much  is  given, 

Yet  who,  so  much,  withholden  find ! 
Go,  riddle  aught  within  thy  reach, 
But  train  thy  thought,  and  shape  thy  speech, 
As  doth  befit  a  finite  mind ! 

Yea  I — thou,  in  much,  so  like  a  god — 
In  more,  a  babe,  unmeet  for  school  1 

Cast  down  that  peerless  pen,  and  cry, 

In  all  a  blindling's  agony, 

**  Lord — in  Thy  mercy — teach  the  foal  I 
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THE  SUMMER  OF  SOUL, 

A  FLORAL  FANCT. 

Oh,  soft  as  the  sunbeam  that  pales  in  the  oload. 
When  the  season  of  flowers  is  cold  in  her  shrond  I 
!niou  shinest,  sweet  thing,  where  thy  sisters,  the  dead. 
The  light  of  their  innocence  once  o'er  us  abed 
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So  tenderly  fair,  so  celestially  pore, 
I  conld  wish  tbee  for  ever,  as  now,  to  endure  ; 
For  if  spirits  take  aught  from  the  spirits  they  see. 
How  fair  might  be  spirit  still  gazing  on  thee — 
As  clothed  in  thy  spotlessness,  white  as  the  band 
On  the  brow  of  a  star  when  the  dawn  is  at  hand, 
Thou  peep*st  through  thy  curtains  of  tremulous  green, 
Like  a  pearl  where  the  shimmer  of  waters  is  seen  1 

Oh,  long  ma^  the  beauty  of  earth  and  of  skies 
Shine  forth  m  the  light  of  its  manifold  dyes  I 
May  purple  and  crimson,  and  golden  and  blue, 
Beveal  the  Great  Artist,  the  Mighty,  the  True  I 
Yet  long  shall  learned  subtilty  seek  to  define 
Thy  tent  as  **  no  colour,"  0  worshipped  of  mine  ! 
Ere  the  earth  or  the  heavens  shall  show  me  a  streak 
So  sacred  to  soul  as  that  tint  of  thy  cheek : 
Oh,  wherefore  so  marvel  that  Fancy  dehghts 
To  be  clothing. the  blest  in  her  whitest  of  whites  1 
Yea,  and  blest  shaU  they  be ;  may  a  whiteness  disclose 
To  rival  thy  radiance,  my  beautiful  rose ! 

0  Beauty  of  beauties — so  simple,  so  true  i 

What  things  that  are  fair  shall  we  liken  thee  io  ? 

To  the  brow  of  the  cherub,  laid  stilly  to  rest 

On  the  heart  where  its  lips  never  more  shall  be  prest ; 

Or  that  moonhght  of  look,  where  the  cheek,  wearing  thin, 

Bevealeth  the  flame  yet  un-noted  within. 

While  weaves  the  young  student  of  deep-lettered  art. 

For  our  crowns  but  his  shroud  from  the  woof  of  his  heart ; 

Or  the  calm-orbed  beauty  which  beams  from  the  soul. 

That  the  spring-tides  of  passion  have  ceased  to  control — 

When  the  grief  that  can  kill  hath  been  changed  into  joy 

By  the  hght  that  no  shadow  can  dark  or  destroy ! 

Ah,  such  is  the  beauty  shall  sweep  through  the  years — 

A  hunter  of  shadows,  a  wiper  of  tears ! 

For  each  sparkle  thrown  out  by  the  high  moral  mind 

Shall  flash  down  the  ages,  and  live  with  our  kind  ! 
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0  Beauty  of  beauties — so  simple,  so  true  ! 

All  thiugs  that  are  fair  may  we  liken  thee  to  : 

To  all  beauties  in  one :  yea,  the  beauty  that  bore 

Yon  light  that  ne'er  shone  on  the  sea  or  the  shore ! 

To  all  beauties  in  one :  even  one  which,  though  light 

As  the  wing  of  a  thought  in  the  visions  of  night, 

Our  Schoolmen  have  fondled,  our  Minstrels  adored, 

Since  first  it  came  down  from  its  Father,  our  Lord. 

*Tis  a  thing  without  form  in  our  purer  of  dreams — 

A  glory  chaotic  of  manifold  beams, 

By  science  explored,  yet  but  dimly  defined, 

Too  subtle  for  eye,  save  the  eye  of  the  mind  ; 

A  light  ever  changing,  yet  ever  the  same — 

A  halo  that  fiits  while  we  utter  its  name — 

A  tremour  of  pulses — a  feeling,  a  joy — 

A  sensitive  something  a  glance  can  annoy ; 

A  Uving  idea — a  spirit — a  god ; 

But  unknown  save  where  Purity  treads,  or  hath  trod : 

*Tis  our  sense  of  the  Lovely,  the  Pure,  and  the  Tbi;e  ; 

And  it's  that,  my  white  rose,  I  would  liken  thee  to  I 

But  whence  is  thy  beauty,  0  beautiful  flower  ? 
Where  wast  thou  when  Winter  was  lord  of  the  bower ; 
When  blackness  and  ruin  mid-heaven  were  hnrled, 
Till  they  wrinkled,  like  sin,  the  dead  cheek  of  the  woiUt 
Nay,  where  wast  thou  only  three  httle  moons  gone  ? 
Lo,  here  is  a  mystery,  let  us  look  on  ! 

The  bushes  are  bare  of  their  leaves,  as  of  fruits. 
Yet  Beauty  lies  shaping  her  soul  at  their  roots — 
Lies  nursing  young  odours  'neath  darkness  and  storm, 
And  quietly  dreaming  herself  into  form, 
Till  lifeful  and  lovely,  'twould  seem  as  if  snows 
Brought  scents  with  young  Summer,  in  thee,  my  uliitA 
rose ! 

Ah,  flower  of  whiteness  !  thy  life*s  but  a  day  : 
Thy  winter  approacheth,  when  thou  must  away — 
And  yet,  had  He  willed  it — thy  Father  and  mine — 
A  Spring  or  a  Summer  eternal  might  shine  ! 
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He  needeth  no  aid  from  the  regions  of  snow, 
For  the  bough  to  be  green,  or  the  blossom  to  blow ; 
Nor  needeth  He  aught  from  the  gloom  or  the  storm 
To  give  odour  new  life,  or  dead  beauty  new  form. 
Not  for  Him,  as  an  aid,  was  an  air  ever  purled ; 
Was  a  blossom  made  sere,  or  a  leaf  ever  curled, 
Or  a  banner  of  black  e'er  His  azure  unfurled — 
In  the  Life  of  His  glance  is  the  life  of  the  world ! 

Then  tell  me,  sweet  flower,  why  gloom  should  appear, 
Like  the  finger  of  Death,  on  the  cheek  of  each  year — 
Why  our  moons  should  be  darkened,  their  number   so 

small — 
Why  half  Nature's  life  should  be  under  a  pall. 
Or  the  merciless  Winter  come  near  us  at  all  ? 

Oh  !  could  the  high  Angel  who  teacheth  the  hours 
To  gather  the  gold  and  the  purple  of  air, 

And  give  the  young  cheeks  of  the  love-laden  flowers 
Those  delicate  touches  we  feel  are  so  fair, 

Have  paused  on  his  pinion  to  deign  a  reply 
To  any  such  butterfly  querist  as  I  ? 

Or,  was  it  the  breath  of  my  beautiful  rose, 

Deepened  into  such  strains  as  in  symbols  repose  ? 

Or  was  it  the  tread  of  some  musical  thought. 

Struck  a  voice  from  the  folly  its  fancy  had  wrought  ? 

Oh,  what  shall  I  answer — the  dreamer's  so  slow 

To  hear  or  perceive  what  the  wiser  ones  know  I 

Bat  it  seemed  as  if,  somewhere,  some  low  melody, 
Like  the  spirit  subdued  in  some  mightier  string, 
Or  the  voice  of  a  passion  that  scometh  the  wing. 

Had  shapen  reply  for  my  little  rose-tree- 
Such  a  tenderly  firm,  or  half-tremulous  thing, 

And  so  holy,  I  would  I  of  earth  were  as  free ! 
For,  alas !  any  measure  a  mortal  may  sing, 

Hath  some  gratings  of  earth  in  its  loftiest  key ! 

Oh,  the  grief  that  such  sweetness  and  solace  should  be 

So  lost  in  this  lowly  translation  by  me : 
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Ho  !  ye  who  weep  over  the  pestilent  pools — 
Whence  Reason  reels  drunken  with  yaponrs  of  doibt, 

To  wave,  like  a  reed,  'twixt  the  "  Word''  and  the ''  Sehoobi" 
A  winter  within,  and  a  desert  without. 

Orieve  not  for  the  passing  of  sonshine  and  bloom — 
Grieve  not  for  the  triumph  of  night  over  day ; 

Neither  list  ye  yon  voice  from  the  deep-ohested  s^oaiii» 
*Tis  the  death  that*s  in  life  ever  prompting  to  say : 

The  feet  of  the  pilgrim  are  steeped  in  perfume 
From  the  flowers  they  kissed  on  their  sunnier  way* 

But  those  lovelier  lifes  on  his  highway  to  doom. 

Appear  but  to  pass  into  dust  for  his  tomb- 
He,  to-morrow,  shall  sleep  where  he  reveUed  to-day! 

Yea,  he'll  sleep ! — but  no  star  may  that  darkness  illmne- 
Where  the  night  and  the  worm  are  the  monarch  &r  t}v! 

Shall  his  reason  seek  there,  and- as  reasan  presume, 
*  That  a  life  is  concealed  in  that  death  and  decay, 
Or  a  Bummer  of  soul  in  that  Winter  of  day  ? 
Yea ! — ^Voice  of  the  Slayer,  we  answer  thee  "  Yea!" 


Man  knoweth  each  Winter  is  sure  of  its  Spring — 

That  the  coming  of  mom  is  as  sure  as  the  night- 
Is  the  tree  or  the  flower  a  holier  thing 
Than  the  mind  that's  informed  with  a  spiritual  light; 
Than  he  who  goes  forth,  like  a  god,  in  his  might, 
With  the  fate  of  the  twain  in  his  hand  as  a  right  ? 
Let  him  hst  what  a  lesson  these  Seasons  intend 
On  the  great  human  hope  to  be  crowned  in  the  end- 
On  that  trif^  for  Eteme,  which,  to  him,  hath  been  given, 
Wherein  he  should  read  the  assurance  of  Heaven  1— 
For,  lo  1  the  All-lovino,  to  sDence  all  fears, 
Half  sunshine — half  shadow — hath  tinted  the 
Hath  rendered  it  needful,  or  seemingly  so, 
For  the  leaf  to  decay,  that  the  blossom  should  grow  1 

Ah,  mortal,  behold,  when  thou  bowest  to  weep, 
How  these  seasonal  changes  unceasinglv  show 

That  if  Winter  be  death,  then  is  death  but  a  deep  ; 
By  '<  Word,*'  as  by  symbol,  thou'rt  taught  it,  and  lo ! 
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That  thy  memory  should  hold  the  great  truth  ever  clear 
The  life  and  the  death  of  earth's  glory  appear — 
Tea,  the  twain,  as  thou  seest,  in  tlie  roll  of  each  year ! 
Thus  and  thus  shall  it  be,  as  a  sign  and  a  rule 
Till  the  days  of  our  planet  be  numbered  and  full — 
Till  some  dawn  shall  look  down  through  the  terrors,  aghast, 
"Where  the  seas  from  their  Keepers  convulsively  breast 
By  a  might,  more  than  Nature's,  in  mountains  amassed, 
Like  a  morsel  of  dew,  shall  be  sipped  by  the  blast ! 

Then,  the  stars  of  the  morning  shall  sing  and  expire, 
The  sun  from  the  heavens  be  molten  and  oast. 
The  four  mighty  winds  shaU  each  drop  at  his  lyre, 
And  the  firmament,  rolled  on  a  tempest  of  fire. 
Leave  silence,  a  moment,  transfixed  o'er  the  pyre, 
Till  the  smile  of  the  Highest,  while  filling  the  vast, 

Light  a  way  for  thy  feet,  where  the  way  shall  not  tire — 
Then  Winter  and  Death  shall  for  ever  have  passed, 
And  the  Summeb  of  Soul  be  eternal  at  last ! 


•  ♦» 


A    DEATH-BED    DREAM. 

Oh,  such  a  dream  I — I've  just  awoke ! — 
I  wore  a  dazzling  new,  white  gown. 

And  watched  the  waves,  a8  white,  that  broke 
Against  yon  rock,  whose  sea-pink  crown 
The  clustering  moss  so  overspreads ; 

'Tis  like  a  mattress  stuffed  with  down  ! 

Ah,  often,  in  their  flush  from  town 

Bight  grand  ones  there  have  laid  then:  heads, 
And  called  our  rock  *'  The  Feather-beds !" 

O  dear,  dear  rock — White  strand  and  shore — 
0  early  home !    0  blessed  dream ! 

That  gave  me  so  to  walk,  once  more. 
Away  from  city  smoke  and  steam ! 
And  yet  I  know  my  dream's  but  vain : 
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That  blessed  day  shall  never  beam, 
May  light  me  over  Bushfoot  stream  I 

0  Leassan  braes !    Ah,  dreaming  brain — 

ni  never  see  Bushfoot  again  I 

There,  straight  and  slim,  up  Bushfoot  lawn. 
Did  dear  old  Auntie  Matty  stand, 

And  Tratch  the  kye,  with  Uncle  John — 
A  sun- shade  making  of  her  hand  ; 
And  Cousin  Tom,  he,  too,  was  there ; 

And  Bella,  down  along  the  strand, 

Where  George  some  dainty  play  had  planned, 
And  from  the  sea  that  blessed  air 
Kang  wild  with  music,  everywhere ! 

0  spot,  so  blest ! — 0  happy  souls, 
Who  have  such  visions  all  the  year  I 

Your  bathinpr-pools,  like  marble  bowls, 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  and  crystal  clear  ! 
Ah,  what  I'd  give  for  but  one  day 

To  sit  and  see  them !— e*en  to  hear 

The  shout  of  waves  to  me  so  dear  I 
To  see  them  round  the  black  rocks  play, 
And  cloak  them  with  their  creamy  spray ! 

And  here  and  there,  adown  the  hill — 
Betwixt  our  aimtie's  and  the  sea — 

The  dear  wee  rabbits  romped  their  fill — 
The  whole  just  as  it  used  to  be — 
The  sandy  hiUs  that  hem  the  strand 

Had  bent  would  strike  ye  o'er  the  knee  ; 

But,  lovelier  still,  and  nearer  me. 
The  shining  sea-birds  flocked  the  sand 
That  sparkled,  whiter  than  your  band  1 

Ah,  weary  me  I    I  thought  to  win 
Another  wander  round  that  shore  1 

May  God  forgive  me  for  the  sin 
Of  weeping,  till  my  heart  was  sore. 
As  bright  and  brighter  beamed  Uie  days. 
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And  every  stin  but  witness  bore 
That  dear,  dear  spot  Fd  see  no  more ! 
But  Ood  is  kind  in  all  His  ways, 
Though  my  poor  head  I'll  never  raise  ! 

'Twill  soon  be — by !    Ah,  darlings,  don't 
For  my  sick  fancies  weep  ye  so ! 

Ye  never  grieved — nor  now  ye  won't — 
The  heart  they'll  soon  be  laying  low  I 
Alas — anee  I  my  silly  eyes  I 

I  thought  no  tears  were  left  to  flow — 

I  thought  I'd  drained  them  long  ago — 
And  yet  a  dream  the  drain  supplies — 
Ah,  when  did  dreaming  make  us  wise  ! 

But  now,  wee  darlings  !  let  me  rest — 
I'll  weep  no  more  for  Leassan  brae  ! 

The  yellow  shamrocks  o'er  its  breast, 
If  'mongst  them,  dears,  some  after  day. 
Ye  think  on  **  Mother,"  don't  with  tears! 

For  I'll  be  brighter  than  the  May, 

Though,  notr,  to  feel  so  far  away 
From  all  so  loved  in  early  years, 
Brings  down  the  night  before  it  nears  ! 


•  ♦» 


MAY  AND  EVER-MAY. 

a,  'tis  coming  I  Oh,  'tis  coming,  the  glorious  Bummer 

weather, 
Though  all  pale  the  valley  lieth  as  a   dying  thing 

to-day ! 
ad  they're  coming,  coming,  coming  1  Ay,  they're  ooming. 

all  together — 
The  showers  and  the  flowers  that  shall  welcome  in  the- 
May! 

Oh,  the  first  of  shining  Summer 
.  Cometh  em'rald-kirtied  May  I 
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I  baye  vailed  along  the  Winter,  as  adown  some  lonei^ 

alley, 

Where  each  tenement,  deserted,  hastens  darkly  to  deesy; 

And  I  sigh,  I  sigh  once  more,  up  the  Lagan-lighted  Tilkj, 

To  behold  the  golden  tassels  on  the  mantle  of  the  May  i 

Ay,  the  pretty  yeUow  flowers. 

Where  the  Lagan  meets  the  May  1 

Of  ye  clumps  of  sunny  glory,  how  many  eyes  Yam 
darkened 
Since  last  your  golden  beauty  flashed  along  onr  joyou 
way  I 
How  many  flowers  have  paled  since  we  then,  dftl'ght^*^, 
hearkened 
To  the  singing,  to  the  ringing  of  God*s  mosic  roimi 
the  May  I 

Ah,  that  e'er  the  voice  of  sorrow 
Should  be  music  for  the  May  1 

Say  ye,  wherefore,  pretty  flowers,  when  so  sweet  to  be 
together. 
Do  ye  cloud  your  starry  clusters  o*er  ,our  lone,  loM 
wintry  way ; 
And  ah,  wherefore  are  the  fairest  ever  first  to  pale  lai 
wither. 
With  no  hope  of  e*er  returning,  like  the  flowers  of  onr 
May  ? 

Ah,  our  brightest  and  our  fondest 
Shall  not  come  again  in  May  1 

Still  'tis  coming !   ay,  'tis  coming,  the  gloriona  SuDma 
weather — 
The  short  and  silvery  night,  and  the  long  and  golden 
day; 
And  they're  coming,  coming,  coming  1   oh»  so  joyoiuty 
together — 
The  showers  and  the  flowers  that  shall  welcome  in  the 
May! 

But  our  fairest,  fondest,  dearest, 
Cometh  not  with  cosung  May  t 
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Cometh  not — ah,  never,  never!    Hush!    More  brightly, 
silly  dreamer, 
Shine  the  Spirits  of  the  Flowers  that  have  passed 
tiirough  earth's  decay, 
On  the  bosom  of  the   Highest,   on  the  breast  of  their 
Redeemer, 
'Mongst  the  Flowers  of  the  Eternal,  in  the  land  of 
Eyeb-Mat  ! 

Where  there  never  looms  a  Winter, 
Nor  a  Flower  pines  for  May  ! 

And  behold,  the  season  cometh !— draweth  ever  nearer, 
nearer. 
When  in  sun  that  seeth  no  shadow,  thou  may'st  shine 
as  well  as  they. 
Shed  thy  mournful  sack  and  ashes,  and  upon  thy  vision, 
clearer, 
Shall  there  steal  some  golden  glimpses  of  the  land  of 
Eveb-Mat  I 

Where,  around  the  King  of  Globy, 
Group  the  brightest  of  thy  May  1 

Yea,  behold,  I  feel  it  coming!    Oh,    that    Paradisial 
weather, 
With  its  showers  and  its  flowers — I  can  scent  them  on 
their  way  I 
And  I'll  see  them,  see  them,  see  them  !  ah,  I'll  see  them 
all  together. 
By  yon  river,  shining  ever,  in  the  land  of  Ever-May  I 
From  the  Great  White  Throne  it  floweth 
In  the  land  of  Ever-May ! 


I  ♦  < 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

We  met  not  thus — we  met  not  thus 

A  few  years  ago  ! 
No  icy  forms  were  found  in  us 

A  few  years  ago  ! 
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Oh  t  have  we  traced,  in  sunless  smd. 

The  days  we've  seen  go  by, 
When  truth  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

And  love  from  eye  to  eye — 
When  friendship  reared,  thro'  gloom  or  glov, 

A  Spring-bloom  where  we  met  f — 
Ah  f  say  her  flowers,  though  tipped  with  snow, 
Have  honey  in  them  yet — 
Have  odour  in  them  yet — 
And  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
How  oft  we  said 
They'd  never  fade, 
A  few  years  ago  I 

We  felt  not  thus — we  felt  not  thus 

A  few  years  ago ! 
A  silken  chain  was  song  to  us 
A  few  years  ago ! 
When  fervour  winged  young  Friendship's  sigh, 

While  music  heaved  each  soul, 
Till  honest  tears,  from  Feeling's  eye, 

Like  trembling  felons  stole. 
Oh  t  by  those  cheeks  that  turned  away. 

Or  blushed,  for  being  wet, 
Our  hearts,  though  withering,  let  us  say, 
Have  feeling  in  them  yet — 
Have  truth  within  them  yet — 
And  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
Where'er  we  ranged. 
They  kept  unchanged, 
A  few  years  ago  t 

We  looked  not  thus — we  looked  not  thus 

A  few  years  ago  ! 
The  world  had  little  furrowed  us 
A  few  years  ago ! 
But  brightness  leaves  our  every  brow — 

Our  spirits,  too,  grow  cold — 
We  cannot  nurse  young  friendships  now : 
Then  «hox]id.  ^^  %\ai^  the  old  ? 
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Ah  !  here,  by  every  love  and  truth, 

Our  severed  souls  have  met ; 
Let's  hold  the  flowerets  culled  in  youth, 
There's  honey  in  them  yet — 
There's  odour  round  us  yet — 
And  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
We'll  soon  be  classed 
With  things  that  passed 
A  few  years  ago  ! 


I    CANNOT    SING. 

I  CANNOT  sing  !  You  whisper — **  Why  ?** 

'Twere  weak  to  tell,  and  vain  to  try ; 

But  countless  things  combine  to  say 

The  music  of  my  soul's  away  t 

Ah  I  wherefore  should'st  thou  seek  to  know  7 

Enough  for  me  to  say  'tis  so — 

Enough  to  feel  a  living  man — 

To  feel  the  heart  still  throbbing  on, 

And  all  its  holier  music  gone  I 

You  say  this  brow  's  unoarved  by  oare  ; 
That  time  no  snow  hath  sprinkled  there ; 
That  through  mine  eye-ball's  vacant  glance 
The  spirit  still  can  point  her  lance. 
Or  shed  the  dews  of  gentler  mood 
In  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  blood  1 
Enough— enough — and  warmly  told. 
Enough— enough — but,  warm  or  cold. 
The  heart,  my  friend,  the  heart's  grown  old  I 

Grown  old  I  unscathed  by  crime  or  clime ; 
Grown  old  I  and  yet  but  in  its  prime  ; 
Grown  old !     Ah,  why  ?  Ah,  why  avow  ? 
But  God  may  guard  thee,  knowing  how 
The  bHght  that  springs  from  hopes  decayed, 
From  faith  abused,  or  trust  betrayed, 


1 
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The  feeling  heart  more  deeply  8ears — 
More  whitely  on  the  cheek  appears. 
Than  half  an  age  of  withering  years  ! 

Bat,  mark  ! — I've  said  not  aught  was  mine, 
Thy  smile  can  brand  as  cant  or  whine ! 
Still,  of  my  heart,  what  dost  thou  know, 
To  say  it  might  not  e'en  be  so  ? 
Enough  for  me  to  tell  thee  now, 
With  manhood's  prime  upon  my  brow  : 
The  noblest  song-bird  droops  his  wing 
Beneath  the  bhght  of  sorrowing  ; 
And  I ! — I  may  not — cannot  sing  ! 

Ah  I  there  were  days  no  power  of  thine — 
Nor  sceptres  flung  to  me  or  mine — 
Had  urged  one  woefal  thought  or  word 
To  leave  my  spirit's  secret  hoard  I 
But  'neath  this  age,  that  seizeth  hearts. 
That  iron  pride  of  soul  departs  ; 
And  I  am  now  that  humbled  thing 
That  feels  its  heart  is  withering — 
That  owns  it  may  not — cannot  sing  I 


MAKCH. 

OvEB  the  hills,  like  a  chorus  of  drums. 

Or  the  shoat  of  a  sea,  the  wild  March  oomes. 

He  sweeps  the  flood,  where,  shiv'ring  and  stark. 
The  seaman  clings  to  the  rudderless  barque. 

He  lifts  the  wave  from  its  surgy  lair. 

And  soourgeth  the  wreck,  with  its  creamy  hair. 

He  mounts  in  his  chant,  like  the  bird  of  the  dawn. 
And  the  mother  of  oaks  is  laid  on  the  lawn. 

In  his  frosty  thirst — in  his  windy  haste, 
He  lappeth  each  pool  as  he  scours  the  waste. 
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He  curtains  the  mire-bespangled  way 
In  a  dusty  cloud  of  a  golden  gray. 

He  passeth  the  pillow  of  young  Disease, 

And  whispers  the  Pestilence,  '*  Gome,  if  you  please  I 

He  looks  upon  Age,  with  a  withering  glare, 
And  smiteth  the  Hps  as  white  as  the  hair. 

He  greets  the  Consumptive  with,  "  Time  to  depart  !** 
Then  reddens  the  cheek  with  the  last  of  the  heart. 


t* 


He  hums,  where  the  sexton  shovels  the  mould — 
'*  Dibble  them  deep  :  for  their  Spring  will  be  cold  I*' 

He  harps  on  the  willows,  in  passing  along, 
Till  the  slumbering  buds  have  visions  of  song. 

He  breathes  where  the  daisies  arise,  at  his  breath — 
Like  jewels  of  life  on  the  fingers  of  Death — 

TV  here  moon- tinted  primroses  gleam,  o*er  the  pass, 
Like  fairy-lamps,  hid  in  the  brown,  short  grass. 

He  breathes  on  the  bed,  where  the  seeds  fall  white, 
And  whispers  the  till-man,  **  Cover  them  light  !*' 

With  a  tear  and  a  smile  he  passeth  away, 

Sighing,  **Nothing  may  mingle  with  Earth  and  stay  I" 


I  »  I 


TOO  WELL. 

You  say  there's  beauty  in  the  glen ; 

Ah  t  sister  dear,  there's  none  for  me ; 
The  yellow  hill  may  dress  again. 

Its  gown  of  gold  I'll  never  see  : 
For  there's  a  cloud  upon  my  brain. 

And  Winter  ne'er  a  blacker  saw  ; 
And  there's  an  ice  through  every  vein, 

The  sun  of  Bummer  could  not  thaw  ! 
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To  walk  the  fields  inHh  Jennie 

Would  stain  my  sister's  obeek  witib 
And  could  I  see  yon  hang  yoor  brow'. 

And  know  that  mine  alone's  the 
No  1  On  my  head— my  goilty  heed — 

Be  all  the  shame  that  ever  fell. 
Ere  you  should  wear  its  withering  red. 

For  Jennie's  having  loTed  too  welL 

And,  sister,  we  have  seen  the  dey 

That  son  would  not  have  Ut,  so  long. 
The  blessed  bloom  of  milky  Hat, 

Without  our  melting  into  song ; 
Or  toying  with  the  warrior  furze. 

That  pointed  many  an  emerald  blade 
Between  its  green  young  heart  and  hers. 

That  gloried  in  its  gold  cockade ! 

But  love's  a  wheel,  of  magic  rim, 

That  spins  the  sunbeam  into  snow  ; 
Ah,  wheel  t  ah,  sun  1  I  loved  but  him, 

Who,   how  I  loved  him  well  should  know  1 
My  mother's  heart,  my  father's  peaoe, 

I  broke  them  all  beneath  his  will ; 
How  could  I  teach  my  soul  to  cease 

The  love  whose  fount  is  holy  still ! 

'Twas  coming  through  the  Oak-tree  field, 

I  sat  beside  him  for  the  last ; 
He  tried,  I  thought,  to  lie  concealed, 

Till  I  had  sighed  and  sorrowed  past ; 
I  asked  my  soiil  what  I  had  done 

To  earn  his  frown,  in  dale  or  dell-— 
'* Alas  1"  it  said,  "poor  fallen  one, 

You  only  loved  him  far  too  wdl  1" 

I  threw  me  down  beside  his  feet, 

And  thought  it  cooled,  or  eased,  my  brainy 
But  still  my  heart  the  wilder  beat 

To  hang,  to  heave  on  his  again. 
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I  saw  once  more  your  luring  light — 
Ye  eyes — ye  hazel  heav'ns  —that  stole 

The  pride,  the  peace,  the  virgin  white  — 
The  sacred  snow-tint  of  my  soul ! 

I  saw  again  the  dear,  dark  locks, 

These  wasted  fingers  used  to  twine, 
When  love-led,  o*er  our  evening  walks, 

He  blessed  the  golden  tint  of  naine  ; 
I  saw  his  hps — they  blessed  no  more, 

But,  coldly  curled,  did  fiercely  tell 
My  breaking  heart  all  hope  was  o*er. 

For  I  had  loved  him  far  too  well ! 

I  tried  my  grief — it  could  not  speak  ! 

I  tried  my  pride — it  might  not  be ! 
I  saw  the  salt  rain  o*er  my  cheek 

Fall,  glowing,  glistening  on  his  knee  ; 
I  felt  the  warm  shame  on  my  brow, 

But  what  was  shame,  or  what  was  pride  7 
I  shivered  there — a  blasted  bough — 

My  life's  destroyer  at  my  side  1 

He  sat — his  fingers  thro*  his  curls — 

And  chim*d  the  breeze  a  merry  air. 
While  I*d  have  given  a  thousand  worlds, 

The  heart  he  wrung  had  broken  there  1 
I  droop*d  my  cheek  upon  his  knee, 

He  leaped — he  vanished  as  it  fell : 
Ah,  sister  dear  t  you  know — ^you  see 

I  loved — I  love  him  still — too  well  I 

I  brought  these  daisies,  nine  or  ten. 

His  reckless  fingers  from  them  cast ; 
I  thought  they'd  tell  me,  now-and-then, 

Where  I  had  sat  beside  him  last. 
Ye'll  strew  them  thus — alas  t — alas  1 

Above  poor  Jennie's  grave,  to  tell 
That  thoughtless  one,  if  e'er  he  pass. 

She  only  loved  him  far  too  well ! 
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MY  MARY. 

Come,  draw  thee  near  my  elbow  chair, 

My  dainty  little  Mary ; 
And,  while  your  needles  tic-tac,  there, 
Upon  your  forehead,  still  so  fair, 
I,  with  a  one-and-twenty  air, 

Shall  plant  a  kiss,  my  Mary  I 

Shall  plant  a  kiss,  and  bid  it  grow. 

So  rosily,  my  Mary  I 
So  star-Hke  on  that  arch  of  snow — 
That  milky- way  of  thought,  which  so 
Won  all  my  worship,  long  ago, 

And  bound  my  soul  to  Mary. 

Do  eyes  grow  dark,  as  Winter  flee  ? 

Then  bless  their  darkness.  Mazy ; 
For  while,  within,  I  clearer  see 
Two  pictures  fair — my  God  and  thee — 
Ah  I  what  are  other  sights  to  me, 

My  guiding  angel,  Mary  1 
Oh  f  *tis  not  Winter  makes  us  old. 

My  little,  merry  Mary : 
Your  heart  has  neither  blight  nor  cold, 
Although  your  brow,  of  queenly  mould, 
Has  changed,  they  say,  its  rippling  gold 

For  sober,  silver  Mary  I 

Ho  1  on  my  cheek,  and  through  my  brain, 

What  music  froUcs,  Mary  I 
More  witching  than  when  Sunmier  rain 
Plays  tip-tap  on  the  whitening  grain — 
That  hand — ha,  ha  I — 'tis  there  again — 
Thy  gleeful  hand,  my  Mary ! 

Oh,  Mary ! — Mary  I — blithe  and  mild, 

My  dearest,  dearest  Mary ! 
I  hear  your  laughter,  warm  and  wild, 
And  feel  once  more  a  Httle  child — 
My  love — my  dove — my  undefiled — 

My  sun — my  moon — ^my  Maty  I 
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SOUL  OF  THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

Where  shall  we  seek  for  thee,  Soul  of  the  Beautiful  ? 
By  the  life-springs  of  the  Pure  and  the  Dutiful  I 
There  art  thou,  veiled  in  the  depths  of  thy  brightness, 
Fountainless,  fathomless,  whitener  of  whiteness  t 
"Wreathing  young  Hope  with  a  bough  ever  vernal, 
Fringed  with  the  moonhght  of  splendours  eternal  ; 
Midmghtly  wooing,  from  earthly  beseeching, 
To  where  the  hoar  stars,  like  pale  mystics,  hang  teaching; 
Angel-thoughts  nursing,  in  spirits  benighted. 
Glory-crowns  casting  for  brows  that  are  bUghted, 
Binding  heart-links  between  neighbour  and  neighbour, 
Breathmg  death-rust  upon  shackle  and  sabre ; 
Soul  of  the  Beautiful,  blest  be  thy  labour  t 

Soul  of  the  Beautiful  t  Life  of  the  lowliest  f 
Lamp  of  the  heaven-host  I  mightiest !  holiest  f 
Far  o'er  each  burning  and  measureless  mystery. 
Star  punctuating  the  scroll  of  thy  history, 
Feereth — through  purple- wrapped  pillars  of  fire— 
My  soul  in  her  dreaming — up  higher — up  higher ; 
Thirsting  and  praying,  and  seeking  and  sighing 
For  beauties  more  subtle,  sublime,  and  undying — 
Beauties  to  sing  by  Futurity's  portal : 
"  Death,  the  new  vision,  crowns  Time  an  Immortal !" 
Oh  !  *tis  thy  whispering,  Spirit  of  Nature— 
Oh  t  'tis  Thy  teaching,  saith  Faith  the  translator — 
Soul  of  the  Beautiful  I — God  the  Creator  I 

Where  may  I  worship  Thee,  Holy  One — Holy  One  ? 
Grand  is  the  temple  so  loved  by  Thy  lowly  one  : 
Out  where  the  white  wave,  a  cloud-chasing,  soareth. 
Out  where  the  summer-flame,  thunder-hymn'd,  poureth ; 
Out  where  thy  Winter-Priest  chants  his  wild  psalter — 
Bobing  the  earth  like  a  bride  for  the  altar  ; 
Oat  where  the  moon  o'er  her  silver  waste  wadeth. 
Oat  where  each  star  'neath  its  burning  dawn  fadeth ; 
Oat  where  the  dew-tassels,  slumb'rous  and  golden. 
Glory-drops  gleam,  as  the  day  waxeth  olden  ; 
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Oat  where  the  breeze-spirits  sport  on  the  river — 
Dance— till  the  crystal  nerves  under  them  quiver — 
Oh,  for  an  altar  there— ever  and  ever ! 


■  »t- 


A  VISIT  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Ye  in  the  city  there,  sallow  and  sere, 
What'U  I  teU  you  7 — a  visitor's  here* 
After  a  wander  of  all  round  the  year, 
Gilded  and  garlanded,  ever  so  gay ; 
Pure  as  God's  pearl  in  the  queen  flower's 
Ah,  the  sweet  stranger's  our  beautiful  May ! 
And  never  were  known 
Such  hearts  as  our  own, 
Since  dropped  on  us,  ringing,  our  beautiful  May ! 

April  was  loving — ^had  gifts  for  us,  too : 
Primrose  and  crocus,  so  golden  and  blue ; 
Pouting  so  oft,  though  I  doubt — to  be  true — 

Some,  in  our  souls,  slyly  wished  her  away— 
Whether  she  dreamt  of  it  none  of  ns  knew ; 
But  while  she  brightened,  the  beautifiil  May 
Came  flash  on  the  lawn. 
Singing,  '*  April  is  gone  I" 
Ah,  of  all  the  twelve  sisters,  be  mine,  the  sweet  May ! 

Now,  my  young  sycamore,  tender  and  tall. 
Comforts  my  eye  with  her  new  em'rald  ahaid ; 
Now,  too,  the  hawthorn  there,  over  the  wall* 

Tasseled  with  white,  looks  a  queen  in  her  waj* 
Who  do  you  think,  and  unask&d,  did  it  all  ? 
Oh,  who  but  this  stranger,  our  beautiful  May! 
Nor  is  there  a  spot 
That  to-day,  by  our  oot, 
Has  not  on  some  new  glory  from  beautifiil  May  1 
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Up  from  the  grasses  that  fawn  in  the  vale, 
Crakes,  now  and  then,  the  rude  song  of  the  rail, 
Calling  up  memories  of  faces  long  pale  ; 
Mornings  and  evenings  for  ever  away. 
Many  a  sweet,  ay,  and  sorrowful  tale, 
Starts  on  my  ear  with  each  breath  of  the  May  ! 
Ah,  never  was  light 
Without  sprinklings  of  night. 
Yet  who*d  grieve,  or  feel  old,  with  our  beautiful  May ! 

Here  is  she,  there  is  she,  all  the  day  long, 
Coaxing  up  flowers,  and  singing  her  song. 
Scenting  our  lilacs,  that  dazzle  the  throng, 
Coming  and  going  there,  over  the  way ; 
Doing  so  much  and  so  little  that's  wrong ; 
Oh,  what  should  we  do  for  our  beautiM  May  ? 
The  song  is  not  known 
That  could  equal  her  own, 
Else  might  we  hymn  to  our  beautiful  May ! 

What  though  you  tell  me  she'll  pass  by-and-by ; 

Bo,  too,  shall  we ;  but,  like  her,  let  us  try, 

With  the  smile  in  the  heart,  looking  out  from  the  eye, 

To  live^  while  we  Hve,  were  it  but  for  a  day — 
To  know  how  to  live  is  to  learn  how  to  die, 
With  hope  of  renewal,  like  beautiful  May  ; 
For  death  and  the  tomb. 
And  winter  and  gloom. 
Are  passages  only  to  Heaven  and  May ! 


I  #  I 


BEAUTY    AND    TRUTH. 

Oh  Beauty  and  Truth ! — they  are  sister  powers. 
Who  hand-in-hand  should  ever  appear, 

That  Beauty  might  screen,  with  her  veil  of  flowers, 
Her  sister's  lamp,  when  its  light's  severe ! 
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Yea,  Beauty  and  Truth  I  ye  are  twins — are  one  !— 

Such  was  my  spirit's  unceasing  lay, 
And  ever  she  wept,  when  the  stave  was  done, 
That  the  sisters  walked  not  on  her  way : 
**  True — Beauty,"  she  sighed,  "  there's  ever, 
But  Beauty,  for  me — ah,  never  I  " 

And  ah  !  while  ever  she  wailed  and  wept. 

Hither  and  thither  the  twain  she  sought ; 
*'  Beauty  !  '*  she  cried,  as  her  fleet  wing  swept 

The  heights  and  depths  of  immortal  Thought; 
She  sought  from  the  Ice-god's  silvery  halls, 

To  the  star-paved  paths  of  eternal  June, 
And  away  hy  the  cloud-towers'  snow-white  walls. 

In  the  hroad  hlue  lands  of  the  virgin  moon : 
**  Yea,  Beauty,"  she  sighed,  "  here's  ever, 
But  Beauty  for  me ! — ah,  never  I" 

She  sat  in  a  cloud-crag's  silvery  cleft, 

Far,  far  in  yon  waste  of  changeful  blue, 
While  round  and  round,  on  her  right  and  left, 

The  flre-wing'd  worlds  through  the  vastness  flev ; 
And,  beneath,  the  lordly  thunder  hynin'd 

The  lordliest  of  his  Heaven-taught  staves. 
And  fearfully  waltzed  the  mountain-limbed  «- 

The  eternal  commonwealth  of  waves  : 
*'  Yea,  glory,"  she  groaned,  *'  there's  ever, 
But  Beauty  for  me  ! — ^ah,  never  I " 

Thro'  the  homes  of  men  she  walked,  when  lo ! 

An  infant's  couch,  and  an  infant's  clay  I 
The  thin  curls  linked  o'er  the  young  brow's  snow, 

And  a  mother's  tear  on  the  white  cheek  lay, 
Mingling  the  light  of  its  lowHer  lot 

With  traces  of  Mind's  immortal  flame, 
For  a  smile  on  the  human  marble  sat. 

Like  moonlight  fixed  in  a  silver  frame : 
**  Yea,  Beauty  there  was  for  ever* 
But  Beauty  like  this ! — ah,  never  I " 
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AMARANTHS. 

'*Joy,  Friendihip,  Fidelity." — Lungwigtof  FUnoen. 

I  LOVED  a  plant  of  mystic  growth, 

And  wore  its  flower  at  divers  times — 
Yea,  flower  and  fruit,  I've  worn  them  both, 

And  wove  their  names  amongst  my  rhymes  ; 
And  fancied,  while  beneath  their  charm,' 

From  every  leaf  a  glory  streamed. 
That  only  lacked  a  breathing  form 

To  ma]ke  my  world  the  heaven  it  seemed. 

Oh,  how  I  nursed  my  Flower  of  flowers. 

And  crowned  it  with  my  hohest  joy  I 
For  then  your  wings,  ah,  songful  hours, 

Did  moult  me  gold  without  alloy ! 
"While  brighter — hrighter — still  more  bright, 

The  great  white  sun  around  us  shone. 
Till,  dazed  by  love's  excess  of  Hght, 

My  soul  became  her  idol's  throne  1 

Ah,  me — ^Ihe  world  spake  very  fair. 

And  hynmed  the  splendour  of  my  flower  f 
And  sang  how  under  Love's  blue  air. 

No  life  were  life  but  through  its  power. 
And  though  at  times,  like  joy  or  grief, 

A  grave  abstraction  it  became, 
Its  simple  sign— an  ivy  leaf — 

Gave  *'  Everlasting  Friendship's**  name  I 

O  sacred  power  I    0  simple  sign  f 

Be  ye,  I  sang,  my  life — my  lay ! 
Since  everlasting  fnendship's  mine, 

Be  crowns  and  thrones  for  whom  they  may  I 
And  thus,  through  all  that  Summer  sent, 

My  flower  upon  my  heart  I  bare. 
My  only  wonder,  while  I  went. 

That  earth  had  grown  a  thing  so  fair  1 
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Thus,  hourly,  throngh  the  sheen  of  Heaven, 

More  brightly  seemed  my  flower  to  glow, 
Till  Summer  all  her  suns  had  given, 

And  clouds  presaged  the  time  of  snow ; 
When,  lo,  my  soul,  all  cold  and  lone, 

Beheld  her  flower — its  bloom  was  shed  1 
Some  envious  blast  had  o'er  it  blown — 

My  everlasting  sweet  lay — dead  I 

0  false,  false  world  !     0  most  untrue 

0  simple  heart  t     0  soul  of  grief 
Thou  saw'st  an  everlasting  through 

The  greenness  of  an  ivy  leaf ! 
An  ivy  leaf — what  there  hadst  thou  ? 

The  symbol  of  all  selfish  sin — 
It  hugs  the  unsuspecting  bough. 

To  feed  upon  the  life  therein 

Thus  Thought  and  Feeling  in  my  soul. 

Together,  through  that  grief-eclipse, 
Conversed,  as  though  a  Hving  coal 

From  Heaven's  high  altar  charmed  the  lips  I 
Till,  lo,  the  voices  of  the  twain. 

In  dreary  murmurs,  sighed  along, 
Like  phantoms  of  a  sweet  refrain 

That  breathed  of  long-departed  song  1 

The  friendships  of  thy  world — alas  ! 

Shall  everlasting  flowers  have  they. 
When,  like  the  glory  of  the  grass. 

The  world  itself  shall  melt  away  ? 
0  flower  of  sickly  sentiment, 

Begat  and  born  of  earthly  fires. 
Whene'er  thy  parent  flames  are  spent, 

Unblest  of  Heaven,  thine  all  expires ! 

And  yet  on  earth  a  friendship  blooms, 
Which,  lasting  more  than  moon  or  son. 

Shall,  flashing  through  the  night  of  tombs. 
More  jndiani  meet  Th'  All- Radiant  Ohb  1 
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Bat,  ah,  it  blooms  not  'midst  the  dross, 
Whereto  the  sensual  soul  is  bound ; 

For,  only  *neath  the  dripping  Gboss, 
That  holier  Am'ranth  can  be  found  I 

0  blest  communion  of  the  saints, 

Begot  of  Heaven  and  holiness  ! 
Of  such,  as  free  from  earthly  taints, 

Must  be  the  friendships  Heaven  can  bless  1 
0  y^  the  cleansed  beneath  that  Cross, 

What  joy  to  feel — what  heaven  to  know — 
No  flower  of  yours  shall  suffer  loss 

When  clouds  presage  the  time  of  snow  I 


I  ♦> 


RECREANT    MAY. 

O I  CHILD  of  the  Beautiful — beautiful  May, 
Who,  mantled  in  glory,  shot  down  t*  other  day ; 
A  painter,  a  poet,  the  sweetest  of  bards  ; 
With  a  voice  like  a  seraph's,  and  love  like  the  Lord's. 
Hath  some  mightier  minstrel,  the  wild  month's  among. 
Unmindful  the  sparrow,  hath  twittered  his  song  ; 
Unscathed  by  the  nightingale,  even  while  she 
Shook  the  blue  breast  of  heaven  with  God's  melody ; 
Hath  whirl-blasts  of  envy  been  smiting  thy  strains  ? 
Or  hath  some  nobler  artist  been  grieved  with   thy 

pains, 
That  thou,  ere  hath  faded  the  flower  of  thy  noon, 
All  veiled  in  death-dark,  like  an  earth-shadowed  moon, 

Goest  wailing  and  weeping,  Hke  poor  human  day  ? 
Lo,  the  great  soul  of  Nature  seems  all  out  of  tune, 

And  it's  aU  from  thy  weeping,  0  fltfullest  May  1 

Ah,  wherefore  so  changeful,  so  songless  to-day  ? 

We  pine  with  thy  pining,  0  sorrowful  May ; 

We  loved  thee  too  deeply,  once  beautiful  May ! 
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Away  with  this  weeping !    Leap  forth  from  its  shame! 
Behold,  there's  a  shadow  shall  fall  on  thy  name — 
Shall  mark  thee  a  place  with  those  sisters  of  gloom 
Whose  fingers  are  stained  in  the  heart  of  all  bloom* 
The  shadow  of  frowns  from  the  tree  and  the  flower ; 
The  shadow  of  frowns  from  the  soul  of  each  hour, 
That  hung  so  enraptured  o'er  love  and  his  lay, 
And  trailed  her  bright  garments  along  his  sweet  way — 
From  hill-top  to  hill-top,  where  streams  stealing  down, 
Made  our  old  Lagan  youthful,  and  lusty  and  brown ; 
While  the  woods  in  yon  distance  looked  up,  and  on  hi^ 
Like  a  green  bracken  bank  on  the  rim  of  £he  sky. 
Yea,  that  shadow  of  frowns  is  around  ns  to-day, 
Like  the  death-blight  that  falls  from  Miasma's  green  eye, 
And  it*s  all  from  thy  glooming,  0  recreant  May  t 
So  false  to  thy  promise,  what  fiast  thou  to  say  f 
We're  grieved  to  behold  thee,  our  once  darling  May ; 
Oh,  that  aught  could  be  false  was  so  fair  as  our  May  I 

0,  Life  of  the  Lovely  f  all  holy,  all  fair ; 
With  the  skies  in  thine  eyes,  or  the  moon  in  thy  hair ; 
With  the  rose  in  thy  mouth,  with  the  dew  on  thy  feet, 
And  a  music  that  made  our  old  valley's  heart  beat. 
Only  look  where  thou  shon'st  but  a  few  days  ago, 
And  whisper  the  cause  of  this  wreck  and  thy  woe  I 
What  now  of  thy  gifts,  once  so  pricelessly  rare  ? 
Behold,  they  are  dashed  with  the  donor's  despair  I 
It  is  true  they  were  thine,  or  to  give  or  withhold ; 
But  thou  gavest,  and  surely  thou  need'st  not  be  told 
That  if  holding,  as  giving,  were  rightful  to  thee, 
To  hold  what  thou  gavest  was  as  rightful  to  me ; 

To  hold  and  to  love — ^but  what  have  I  to-day  ? 
Why,  even  my  darling  young  sycamore  tree 

Hath  been  scathed  by  thy  wrath,  thou  most  teniUt 
Mayl 

And  my  lilacs,  alas  f  they  so  grieve  me  to-day  I 

Ah,  there's  no  one  could  think  you'd  have  done  it,  iweel 
May. 

How  could  one  beUeve  it  of  beautiful  May  ! 
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Ah,  I  oan't  see  a  cause  for  thine  anger  or  ail ; 
Bat  the  proud  throstle's  spleen  turns  no  groMhopper  pale ; 
Hence,  for  me,  I  would  chirp,  though  all  birds  of  the  air 
Thundered  over  my  head — "  Ah,  but  do  if  you  dareT 
I  would  chirp  as  I  do,  with  a  hope,  in  the  end, 
That  each  foe^  wearied  out,  would  drop  in  as  a  friend ; 
And  I*ye  met,  the  dear  knows !  not  a  Uttle  of  wrath 
From  the  jmt  or  the  jealous — I  fancy  from  both  ! 
From  the  tongue,  from  the  pen ;  with  a  name  and  without, 
Till  I've  marvelled,  dear  me  !  what  it  all  was  about ; 
But  without  once  a  thought  of  e'er  changing  my  tune, 
Or  regretting  I  had  not  been  born  in  the  moon, 

Or  gifted  with  musical  thunder,  as  they — 
You  kuow  a  December  can  ne'er  be  a  June — 
No,  nor  ever  a  June  have  a  voice  like  our  May, 
Though  silent  and  sorrowful,  oft,  as  to-da^  ! 
But  we  have  not  lost  hope  in  thee,  yet,  our  sweet  May — 
Oh,  we'll  never  lose  hope  in  our  beautiful  May  1 

Could  thy  light  have  been  dimmed,  or  thy  voice  have  been 

hushed, 
From  what  sages  have  said,  when  their  spirits  were  crushed, 
They  have  said  that  a  world  hath  this  planet  of  ours — 
A  very  great  world ! — caring  little  for  flowers — 
Where  Nature  lies  bound  at  the  footstool  of  Art, 
Where  hate  can  seem  love,  and  where  love  hath  no  heart ; 
Where  virtue's  called  vice  when  her  thin  robe  looks  old. 
And  where  vice,  like  base  metal,  takes  radiance  from  gold ; 
Where  ne'er  is  the  beautiful  noticed  or  known. 
Save  in  something  lean  Selflshness  calleth  his  own ! 
God  grant  what  they've  said  --if  such  world  he  at  all  1 — 
Hath  been  uttered  in  haste — that  such  world  is  but  small. 

And  ever  decreasing — Oh,  grant  it,  I  pray, 
Till  Beauty  and  Truth,  from  the  hut  to  the  hall, 
Be  prized  as  by  $ome  I  have  met,  my  sweet  May ! 
£e  prized  as  by  many  I've  met  in  my  day. 
Whose  souls'  darkest  chambers  had  flashed  like  the  May — 
£ven  flashed  had  one  named  but  our  beautiful  May  I 
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0  daughter  of  Heaven !— all  typio  of  Ioto, 
And  the  yemal  Eternal,  so  radiant  above  I 

1  hear  thee — ^I  hear  thee,  or  fancy  I  hear, 
Like  a  music,  within — not  a  voice  on  the  ear : 

And,  though  low  is  thy  whisper,  its  language  I  know. 
As  diBtinct  through  my  spirit  its  sweet  ripples  go. 
With  a  rich  roll  of  laughter,  that  saith,  now-and-theo, 
••  And  wouldst  thou  measure  me  with  the  measure  of  men? 
Alas  I  when  she  soars  from  my  acU  to  their  tpringty 
Poor  Fancy  of  earth,  must  have  earth  on  her  wings ! 
Lo  1  to  shine  and  to  sing,  without  shadow  or  tear, 
Were  what  ne*er  hath  been  given  to  visitant  here ! 

Still,  the  night  hath  its  glory  as  well  as  the  day — 
Yea,  the  soul's  darkest  drop  is  a  pearl  in  her  ear, 
Gould  she  but  behold  it — ^yea,  bright  as  thy  May^ 
A  gem  that  shall  Hght  her  o'er  many  a  way, 
When  wanting  in  sun — ay,  or  moon,  of  your  May !" 
Ah,  more  of  that  lesson,  God's  beautiful  May ! 

0  child  of  the  Beautiful,  streamingly  bright  I 
0  child  of  rare  gifts,  from  the  kingdom  of  light ! 
Q  winger  of  odours  1    0  mother  of  gems ! 
More  bright  than  the  brightest  in  longs*  diadems  ! 
Shine  again,  in  thy  beauty,  and  sing  in  thy  pride — 
In  thy  deep  love  for  aZ[— even  him  who  would  ohide ; 
With  the  sun  on  thy  cheek,  and  the  moon  on  thy  brow, 
Ail  a  glory  that  ne'er  was  such  glory  as  now ! 
Lift  again  thy  soft  lids,  till  our  Father*8  own  blue 
Shine  into  our  spirits,  and  brighten  them^  too ; 
For,  behold,  it  is  coming,  when  every  knee 
Shall  be  bowed  to  the  Beautiful,  whereso*  it  be, 
For  its  beautiful  self — not  because  of  its  ray 
Giving  beauty  to  those,  or  to  thee,  or  to  me^ 

Oh,  that  spring  of  the  soul !     Oh,  that  spiritual  May— 

When  envies  and  weepings  shall  all  pass  away» 

Like  the  rain-clouds  that  darken  our  May— our  sweei 

May- 
Like  the  rain-clouds  so  darkening  our  beautifal  May  t 
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ONLY  A  WEED. 

TBBSES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Flowxrs  !  flowers !  sweet  and  fair. 
Flowers  have  we  everywhere ! 
Flowers  of  moontain,  moor,  and  mind — 
Flowers  that  link  us  to  our  kind — 
Even  to  Him  who  rides  the  wind ! 
Flowers  of  heart,  and  flowers  of  soul, 
Flowers  on  many  a  shining  scroll — 
Flowers  on  many  a  cloudy  knoll, 
White  and  golden,  pink  and  blue — 

Flowers  there  blush  from  pole  to  pole — 
Tipt  with  tears,  or  drowned  in  dew. 

Sweeter  though  than  Minnie  Mole. 
Many  say  they've  met  but  few. 
Wherefore,  then,  her  album  through, 
Should  we  not  have  flowers  too  ? 

Go,  0  Album,  get  thee  such — 
Beauty  cannot  shine  too  much ! — 
Till  where'er  our  eye  may  fall 
Shineth  something  meet  for  all ! 
Go,  that  when  again  we  meet. 
Thou  may*st  teem  with  memories  sweet ! 
Flowers  of  fancy,  fringed  with  light, 

Gleaned  along  the  wakeful  day — 
Bifled  from  the  silent  night, 

Radiant  as  the  milky  way ; 
Flowers  of  love  for  all  that's  bright 

O'er  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  main ; 
Flowers  of  feeling,  passion- white, 

Lily-browed,  with  violet  vein. 

Tremulous  as  moonUght  rain, 
Holy  in  the  grossest  sight — 

Sacred  in  their  spirit-stain ! 
Flowers  of  faith  in  right  as  right. 
Flowers  that  teach  how  truth  is  mights- 
Flowers,  indeed,  of  all  that's  bright  1 
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By  the  oastle,  cot,  or  tomb. 

Gull  them,  wheresoe'er  thej  bloom ! 

'Mongst  the  meek,  or  'mongst  the  proud — 

State  there's  not  without  its  flowers. 
Light  may  lodge  in  darkest  cloud — 
Flowers  amid  the  dingiest  crowd — 

Everywhere  hath  life  its  flowers ; 
Yea,  hath  Death  /  and  though  the  shroud 

Seals  them  God's,  through  Hope  they're  onni 

Life  or  death,  or  joy  or  care. 
Each  hath  flowers,  and  all  are  fair ! 
Wander,  ponder  where  we  will, 

Sweetness  greets  us  now  and  then — 
'Mongst  the  willows  by  the  rill  ; 

'Mongst  the  brackens  down  the  glen  ; 
Neath  the  snow-belt  round  the  hiH^ 
Where  the  heath  lies  brown  and  chill ; 
'Mongst  the  glaciers,  stark  and  still ; 

Even  the  waste  with  death  bestrewn. 
Each  some  little  lay  might  trill — 

Touching  hearts,  when  not  of  stone — 
Over  something  fondly  shown — 
Shown  by  love,  and  all  love's  own ! 
O'er  each  spot  to  Fancy  known. 
Flowers  or  florets  have  been  grown. 
Wherefore,  then,  0  Album  fair, 
Should'st  thou  not  some  sweetness  bear  ? 

Spake  the  Album  :  'tfjook  my  leaves ; 

Hath  thy  vision  failed  or  fled  ? 

Are  my  leaflets  dumb  or  dead  ? 
Over  each  some  tendril  weaves, 

Blossoms  of  or  heart  or  head — 

Something  sweet,  or  sweetly  said* 
Look  !  and  if  thou  failest  to  find, 
I'm  deceived,  or  thou  art  blind  I 
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Somewhat,  though,  I'd  ask  of  thee, 
Binoe,  of  sweets,  I  seem  so  bare  : 

If,  as  seer,  thou  dost  see, 
On  the  earth  or  in  the  air — 
Heart  or  soul,  or  anywhere — 
Aught  of  all  so  wondrous  fair 
As  thy  wondrous  words  declare — 

Here  upon  some  leaf  of  mine 

Plant  the  proof  as  best  thou  may, 

Light  me  with  some  gleam  divine — 
Plant  a  flower,  or  go  thy  way  1" 


Noble  Album  f    To  my  shame 

Spake  thou  simply,  proudly  true  ! 
Blushing  from  thine  honest  blame, 

Ope  thy  glowing  leaves  I  threw ! 
Flowers  fold  they  ;  flowers,  indeed. 

Broad  and  fragrant,  fresh  and  free ; 

Broad  and  bright  be  thine  and  thee  t 
But  the  nobler  word  and  deed  ; 

Hearken  sweet !  for  lowlier  me 
Lowlier  lot  hath  been  decreed  : 

I've  been  gifted  but  to  see, 
Not  to  nurse,  or  flower  or  tree. 

If,  while  I,  at  Fancy's  knee. 
Pulled  and  prattled  for  some  meed. 

In  unguarded  moment,  she 

Named  her  mystic  Nursery ; 
Even  showed  the  shining  seed 

Of  her  golden  imagery. 
Ah,  his  mind  hath  other  need 
Than  on  lily's  light  to  feed. 

Who  would  grasp  the  gardener's  key ! 

Oh,  that  open  sesame, 

Sacred  ever  may  it  be. 
Many  a  gentle  heart  would  bleed. 
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Might  the  grosser  world  sacoeed, 

Scaling  Mind's  divinity  ; 
Hence  no  flower j  and  scarce  a  weedy 

1,  at  best,  may  bring  to  thee  ! 

Wishest  thou  the  worthless  thing  ? 

Then,  behold,  my  weed  I  bring ; 

Which,  although  a  weed  it  be. 

Claims  a  little  word  from  me. 

Seems  there,  on  both  leaf  and  stem. 
Something  some  might  not  condemn ; 
Something  saying,  wondrous  plain, 
Nought  below  was  made  in  vain. 

In  a  world  of  good  and  ill 

Even  weecU  some  office  fill ; 

Yea,  the  vilest,  search  it  through, 

Hath  some  work  of  worth  to  do. 
This,  a  songful  sort  of  weed, 
Merely  whispers,  "  Bead  my  rede ; 
Bead,  and  if  my  rede  you  take. 
Keep  me  for  my  poor  rede's  si^e. 

0  Beauty,  wandering  through  thy  bower. 

While  from  each  weed  thou  turn'st  away, 
Far  ofter  shouldst  thou  from  some  flowW 
That  lures  thee  by  its  richer  ray  ; 

For  fair  and  fsu:  a  light  may  shiney 
Yet  be,  alas !  no  Hght  divine  ! 

No  light  divine  !  no  light  divine  1 
While  that  which  barely  marks  its  plaoa 
May  be  a  beam  of  heavenly 
An  angel  smiling  in  thy  face. 

Too  oft  some  Flowkr,  divinely  bright, 
Hath  breathed  a  poison  through  its  light. 
For  which  some  weed,  too  vile  for  note, 
Hath  been  the  only  antidote. 
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IN    MEMOBIAM. 

B —  B — 

THE  OLD  AFFECTIONS. 

Oh,  can  it  be  that  in  new  attractions, 

The  spirits  gone  to  the  happy  sphere 
Shall  e'er — forgetting  the  old  affections — 

Lose  sight  of  dear  ones  remaining  here  ? 
0  silly  fancy !  0  idle  story  I 

Begot  by  love  on  a  phantom  fear. 
They  watch  with  joy  as  our  heads  grow  hoary. 

The  day  arising  to  dry  each  tear ; 
80  those  whose  home  is  the  world  of  glory 

Still  watch  the  dawn  of  our  joy  appear  1 


OUB   WOBES   FOLLOW  US. 

From  quiet  home,  or  bustling  mart. 
Our  good,  or  ill,  of  head  and  heart. 
Doth  follow,  when  we  hence  depart. 

Bepeating  thus  what  Scripture  saith. 
Why  lie  we  in  the  self-same  breath. 
And  call  that  death  which  is  not  death  ? 

Doth  follow  hath  no  meaning,  save 
A  life  is  ours  beyond  the  grave — 
Beyond  what  time  and  matter  gave  I 

The  flesh  ? — We  know  it  m\ut  decay — 
Its  deathless  tenant  go  her  way ; 
But  death  means  only  of  the  clay  I 

What  then  ?   When  hence  there  doth  remove, 
A  soul  whose  walk  was  faith  and  love, 
Such  death  below  's  but  birth  above. 

The  happy  soul  hath  won  her  place ; 
Her  light,  in  passing,  all  may  trace — 
It  gilds  the  smile  on  yon  dead  face  I 
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Which  smiles,  as  'twere,  onr  tears  to  soom- 
Whioh  saith :  Beyond  the  gates  of  mom 
ThiB  moment  there's  an  angel  bom  I 

Oh,  joy  be  ours,  o'er  those  who  sleep 
In  Him  who  safe  His  own  doth  keep  ! 
O'er  sinners  only  should  we  weep ! 


CHBISTIAN   FRIENDSmP. 

It  was  not  with  the  snows  of  time 

His  locks  had  grown  so  strangely  white ; 

He  seemed  to  ripen  in  his  prime — 
To  wear  a  brightness  in  our  sight, 

Reflected  from  that  far-off  clime, 

Whereof  the  Lamb  Himself  s  the  light ! 

To  honours  he  disdained  to  wear 
He  nobly  worked  and  won  his  way ; 

His  highest  honours  sought  he  where 
His  hand  could  keep  the  wolf  at  bay — 

Where  some  poor  child  of  Genius,  rare, 
In  her  proverbial  misery  lay ; 

Or  where  poor  Virtue,  'neath  the  ban 
Of  some  mishap,  lay  bare  and  bound ; 

Or  where  some  wildlier,  erring  one, 
The  path  to  purer  life  had  found — 

There  bent  our  Good  Samaritan, 
With  oil  and  wine  o'er  every  wonnd ! 

Tea,  oft  ungrateful  airs  amid 

His  Christian  stand  shut  out  the  cold ; 
And  what  his  right  hand  nobly  did 

His  left  he  noblier  left  untold  ! 
All  humbling  music  was  forbid 

The  distributions  of  hia  gold ! 
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'Tis  finished  I  Him  no  more  we'll  meet 
In  peaceful  home  or  basiling  throng  ; 

The  landly  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat, 
The  welcome  perished  on  his  tongue ; 

The  chastened  murmur  of  his  feet 
Is  hushed  his  holiest  haunts  among ! 

We'll  miss  him,  all,  or  less  or  more — 
The  friendly  glance,  the  ready  hand : 

In  losing  such  we  lose  a  store. 
Too  vast,  at  times,  to  understand : 

A  kindly  glance  hath  often  bore 
A  harvest,  wealth  might  ne'er  command  ! 

An  active  source  of  secret  good — 
Love  led  his  hfe,  and  blessed  its  end  ; 

But,  only  standing  where  he  stood. 
Might  one  perceive  how  nobly  blend 

The  tints  illumed  his  every  mood 

In  one  grand  whole — A  Ghbistian  Fbiend  f 


so     BB     IT. 

A  Christian  friend !     Could  birth  or  fame, 
Or  even  the  holiest  angel  claim. 
Or  wear  for  Heaven,  a  holier  name  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  it  sounds  to  me 
A  strain  of  some  vast  harmony — 
A  theme  for  all  eternity  1 

So  be  it,  if  but  in  the  light 

Of  God's  good  will  it  read  aright ! 

Alas !  so  much  there  seemeth  bright, 

Whose  veriest  brightness  only  seems, 
We  shnn  at  times  our  broadest  beams, 
Half  fearful  lest  we'd  serve  but  dreams  I 
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Give  as,  0  Gt>d,  that  dearer  day — 
That  glimpse  of  thy  more  oertain  ray* 
That  showeth  best  <«  The  Life  and  Way  1** 

Give  us  that  faitii,  sublimely  strong, 
Which  for  the  right  dares  brave  the  wrong ; 
Nor  faints,  though  dark  the  night  and  long! 

Give  us  the  joy  that  fills  his  breast. 
Who,  on  the  path  that  seems  him  best. 
Unwavering  J  joumies  towards  thy  rest  1 

Give  us  to  meet — all  iuffering  o'er ! — 

That  friend,  a  little  gone  before. 

Whose  place  shall  know  its  guest  no  more ! 


LOVE  S   DOCOKTALITT. 

Oh,  tell  us  not  that,  in  new  attractionSy 

The  spirits  blest  in  the  happy  sphere, 
Lose  e*er  the  warmth  of  their  old  affections— 

Forget  the  dear  ones  who  loved  them  here  I 
0  silly  fancy  !     0  idle  story  I 

Love  never  waneth  when  God  is  near ; 
It  beams  to-day  down  the  heavens  hoaiy, 

And  speeds  the  passing  of  every  tear, 
May  thrill  the  soul  on  its  way  to  glory, 

And  make  the  dear  ones  to-day  more  dear  1 


■♦> 


MOTHER   EARTH. 

0,  Mother  Earth !     0,  Mother  Earth  1 
Thy  night  of  naked  bank  and  bower 

Grows  radiant  with  its  April  birth 
Of  lunar  leaf  and  starry  flower : 

And,  oh,  we  know  they're  wondrous  fair  1 
But,  while  we  think  they're  thine  and  oiub, 

Their  odours  meet  us  on  the  air — 
The  passing  spirits  of  thy  flowers ! 
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O  mother  of  our  trees  and  flowers  ! 

0  mother  of  our  flesh  as  well ! 
How  little  of  our  telves  is  ours — 

How  much  is  thine,  thou  dost  not  tell  t 

The  odours  leave  thy  nursing  breast, 
But  whenoe  they  oome,  or  where  they  go. 

Or  whether  find  they  e'er  a  rest, 
We  think  and  guess — we  cannot  know  f 

The  leaf  expands,  the  blossom  blooms, 
A  fragrance  o'er  the  winds  is  tost ; 

And  we — we  grope  our  place  of  tombs. 
And  muse  and  hope  o'er  what  we've  lost  I 

We  hope  ;    Alas  1     Confirm,  0  God ! 

In  what  is  hoped  our  tearful  trust; 
That  we,  their  landred  of  the  sod. 

Have  something  too  which  is  not  dust ! 

0,  Mother  Earth  f     0,  Mother  Earth ! 

Thou  hast  thy  griefs  as  well  as  we  : 
Thou  hast  thy  days  of  death,  and  dearth 

Of  swdet  and  sun  and  minstrelsie. 

Thou  moum'st,  as  we,  o'er  spirits  pass'd  ; 

Yea,  many  moons  thou  sitt'st  in  gloom, 
Till  kinder  skies  have  stirr'd  at  last 

The  newer  life  within  the  tomb. 

Like  thee  we  mourn  our  faded  sweets : 
But  knowing  this,  unknown  to  thee, 

The  life  that  in  and  'round  us  beats 
A  grander  Ownbb  hath  than  we. 

O,  Mother  Earth  I  0,  Mother  Earth  f 
No  life  below  shall  ours  restore ; 

A  silent  phantom  o'er  our  hearth. 
Unwearied,  writes  his  *'  mbvsbmobb. 


t) 
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The  life  below  ?    It  &ints  ;  is  sfOZ; 

Begarding  not  oar  pangs  or  powen ; 
It  sinktf  or  sours  beneath  a  Will 

That  taketh  not  its  tone  from  oars. 

Ah,  what  are  we,  or  what  is  oars. 

Of  all  the  fulness  we  enjoy  ? 
Or  whence  have  oome  the  boastfol  powers 

We  oft  unrighteously  employ  ? 

Did  we  in  council,  ere  our  birth. 
Preside,  and  shape  the  wondroos  plan. 

Whereby  the  atoms  of  our  earth 
Arose  in  each  the  proper  man  ? 

Did  we  appoint  for  each  his  place — 
His  time  to  come — his  time  to  go  ? 

Have  we  conduced,  through  time  or  space, 
To  aid  the  mighty  "  Be  it  so !" 

If  fwtf  Sir  Self,  why  doth  he  claim 
The  lowliest  leaf  he  sees  or  seeks  ? 

The  breath  wherewith  he  breathes  its  name 
Becomes  another's  while  he  speaks. 

0,  Mother  Earth  f    0,  Mother  Earth  ! 

Behold  a  vision,  strangely  bright. 
Here  drives  yon  phantom  from  my  hearth. 

And  covers  all  he  wrote  with  light ! 

Or,  with  a  rainbow-tinting  pen. 
Illumes  the  word,  as  writ  before, 

Till,  'reft  of  its  initial  **  No," 
It  shines  a  dazzling  '*  evbbmobs  !" 

0  Thou,  the  One — all  powers  above — 
Who  from  the  dust  that  flees  the  wind, 

Didst  form  the  Flowers  we  learned  to  love — 
The  sweets  whose  odours  breathed  of  mind ! 
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We  thank  Thee  for  what  light's  allowed ; 

Yea,  for  the  tears  so  oft  we  see ! 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  night-hlack  cloud, 

Wh^n  Thou  hast  xdUed  it  hlack  to  be  I 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  deathless  soul, 
And  for  the  hope  that's  hers  to-day — 

That  while  the  eternal  cycles  roll 
Shall  bloom  a  blossom  caught  from  clay  1 

0,  Mother  Earth  !     0,  Mother  Earth  I 
The  now  be  thine,  the  then  be  ours ! 

By  annual  death,  if  annual  birth, 
Or  resurrection  have  thy  flowers. 

Their  life  is — what  ?    An  emmet's  stride 
By  changeful,  yet  unchanging  law  ; 

But  ours,  eterne,  shall  flower  beside 
The  Fountain  whence  our  life  we  draw  ! 

0  blessed  Hope  !    With  such  'twere  well 
This  simple  truth  to  simply  know  : 

It  httle  ails  us  few  may  tell 
Whence  odours  come  or  where  they  go, 

If  but  it  be  that  when,  as  they. 
Our  spirits  seek  that  other  where^ 

They  rise,  unstained  by  Mother  Clat, 
(hi  odours  of  prevailing  pray'r  ! 


I  »  I 


A  VISION  OF  THE  DRAGON. 

'Ittai  apranlj  for  the  **  Temperance  BazMr  and  Exhibition,'  in  the  Ulater 
Hall,  Belfast,  December  13th  and  14th,  1868.) 

Avike,  awake,  pat  on  thy  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake,  aa  in  tha 
^t  daya— in  the  generations  of  old.  Art  thon  not  it  that  hath  cat  Rahab,  and 
dad  the  ingooT -Isaiah  ii.  9. 

DBKAHT,  and  saw  the  twilight's  curdled  gold, 
like  paling  roses,  tint  the  dappled  east, 
Phen,  lo,  a  trumpet- voice  which  spake — **  Behold  I 
The  '  Eve  of  Samhin  ! '  sacrifice  and  priest — 
The  holy  rite,  the  joyous  feast — 
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Captive  and  first-bom  wait  the  saored  will. 

Of  mm  who  orowneth  whom  he  deign*th  to  kill — 

Of  him,  the  dread — the  unapproachable — 

fieel — samen,  First  of  fire,  the  life  of  man  and  beasl!' 

I  answered,  as  he  ceased : 

Too  long,  o'er  sea  and  shore, 

His  word,  whom  we  adore. 

Hath  poured  its  light. 

For  Pagan  rite 
To  dark  us  evermore !  *' 

Sadly  that  spirit  answered  me  : 

'*  What  boots  the  form  of  much  we  see  ? 

*Tis  LIFE,  not  WOOD,  that  builds  the  tree. 

What  boots  his  change  of  form  or  name, 
Whose  inner  life  remains  the  same, 
Or  blossoms  but  to  redder  blame  ? 

What  boots  it  that  on  every  breath, 

The  carpenter  of  Nazareth — 

His  bleeding  life,  His  mystic  death — 

Be  common  as  the  beams  that  glide, 
With  equal  love  upon  the  bride, 
And  on  her  grave  at  even -tide, 

If  up  the  sunnier  slopes  of  time, 

We  bear  the  marsh-land's  withering  rime— 

What  boots  it  ? — Yea,  *tis  trebly  crime ! 

Behold,  on  this  December  eve, 

Are  sights  might  make  e*en  Druids  grieve, 

And  man,  in  heaven,  scarce  believe  ; 

For,  lo,  beneath  yon  veil  of  jet. 
Where  Christ  and  alcohol  have  met, 
A  worse  than  Samhin  reigneth  yet  I  *' 

'Twas  evening  by  the  sea. 
Where,  loftily. 
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Looked  down,  on  either  band,  the  patient  hills — 
There  glared  the  clamorous  street — 
The  meek  waves  kissed  its  feet — 
Retreating  white, 
As  with  aJSright, 
For  o'er  a  fountain  of  a  hundred  rills 
be  airs  of  heaven  drooped,  fond  as  the  breath  that  kills ! 

And  on  that  fountain's  crown 

A  beastly  spirit  lolled — 
Most  fierce-like  leering  down, 
As  forth  the  currents  rolled 
And  flashed,  as  he,  in  amber,  blue  and  gold — 
ea,  many  a  tint  besides,  that  needs  not  here  be  told ! 

**  'Whence  is  the  beast  whose  beastUer  heart 
Looks  forth  with  such  defiance  ?*' 
I  asked  my  guide, 
'*  The  illegal  child  of  an  ancient  art. 
Or  modem  science,*' 
He  replied, 
And  sighed : 
"  'Twere  better  old  Alchemy  still  sought  his  stone. 
Leaving  the  bread  of  the  peoples  alone — 
Ah,  'twould  have  saved  them  from  many  a  groan ! 
Better  than  this — 'neath  a  monster's  control — 
Seeing  Alchemy's  self  writing  '  Death'  on  the  bowl, 
Then,  draining  its  poison — the  deadliest  known  I 
To  yon  Beast,  who,  consuming  both  body  and  soul. 
Is  the  fiery  dragon  of  Alcohol  1" 

Then,  lo,  methought  I  saw 

Forth  from  the  city's  maw — 

From  every  putrid  part 

Of  its  brick  and  mortar  heart — 

A  dingy  human  stream 

Bushing  along  my  dream — 

Shaming  the  blessed  skies — 

With  matted  locks  and  bloodshot  eyes — 

28 
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Chieying  the  holy  stars — 

With  blood,  and  wounds  and  soars, 

And  other  saddening  signs  of  wild  domestic  wan ; 

While  each  particular  one  or  two. 

Or  all  alone,  or  with  some  kindred  few — 

Kindred  in  robe  and  phiz, 

And  in  low-den  quip  and  quiz — 

Choosing  a  rill,  or  sat  or  hurtled  down. 

Till  bloody,  black,  or  whitened  brown. 

The  motley,  sweating,  swinking  crowd. 

Shivered  the  feted  air  with  oath  and  laughter  lood ! 

And  there  was  youth  with  mumbling  jaw — 

Yea,  grizzled  locks  on  beardless  men — 
And  swaggering  babes,  by  Arab  law. 

To  deadly  manhood  forced  at  ten  I 
Here  draggled  dolls  of  thirty  wept 

O'er  wrinkled  beldames  in  their  teens ; 
And  yonder,  through  some  murmur,  orept 

A  music  caught  from  holier  scenes  1 
Yea,  many  a  female  face  was  there. 

That  must  have  shone  in  days  gone  by — 
A  human  glory,  far  too  fair 

For  aught  beneath  so  foul  a  sky ; 
And  though  by  all  the  **  Deadly  Seven  " 

Its  owner  sat  deformed,  defiled, 
Betained  she  still  some  tinge  of  heaven. 

In  yon  brief  glance  upon  her  child — 
Whose  food,  as  shown  by  its  onreet, 
Had  turned  to  poison  in  her  breast  I 


"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I" 

Then  laughter  rose — 
"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I" 
Then  oaths  and  blows, 
As  rising,  reeling,  swayed  the  crowd, 
While  songs  waxed  mute,  and  groans  grew  loud; 
And  sobered  murder  stood  aghast, 
Trying  to  join  the  disjointed  past — 
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Trying  to  hope  that  yon  maddening  gleam 
Was  only  a  ehred  of  some  last  night's  dream, 
Till  he  staggered  away,  with  a  groan  and  a  gasp, 
Brain-shot  with  the  truth  from  that  iron  olaiqp. 
While  the  crowd^s  breath  seethed  Hke  the  hiss  of  an  asp, 
As  the  wild  mass  scattered,  and  scrambled  amain. 
Back  to  the  maw  of  the  city  again  1 

"  I  have  tanght  thee  by  figure,"  the  Spirit  said — 

**  Altars  of  stone  no  longer  are  reeking ; 
But,  under  the  Gboss,  there's  a  sacrifice  spread, 

Wild  as  was  aught  in  the  *  Valley  of  Shneking  !* 
Baal's  no  more,  but  a  slayer  more  bland 
Spreadeth  his  altars  abroad  in  the  land — 
Binding  the  soul  with  a  mightier  hand — 
Wooing  and  winning,  with  laughter  and  song, 
What  knife  had  not  conquered,  nor  fire,  nor  tiiong — 
The  love  of  the  weak,  and  the  strength  of  the  strong  1 
Tea,  Wisdom  himself  hath  been  caught  on  his  knees, 
Worshipping — worshipping,  even  as  these  1 
Ah,  it  is  more  than  is  often  in  man. 
To  flee  from  that  worship  when  entered  upon  1 
Ohrist  may  be  quoted — His  ministers  teach — 
Honour  and  beauty  and  love  may  beseech — 
Nothing  can  save  from  the  foe  or  the  crime 
But  Heaven  and  precept,  and  labour  and  time  1 
Those  thou  hast  seen  will  return  on  to-morrow — 
If  life,  or  the  means,  be  their  own,  or  to  borrow — 
Feeding  for  ever,  with  body  and  soul, 
The  fiery  dragon  of  Alcohol  1" 

0,  blessed  Heaven  !  0,  blessed  Love  I 

Forgive,  I  said,  these  lame  and  blind. 
And  teach  us  somehow  to  remove 

This  Vice  of  vices  from  our  kind  t 
Oh,  pity  those  who  hug  their  chain, 
Tet  know  the  guilt,  and  feel  the  pain  I 
Thou  knowest  the  sufferings  of  the  poor- 
How  much,  how  long,  they  do  endure ; 
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The  scanty  means,  the  sorry  fare. 

O'er  which  the  blithe  '« Enough's*'  so  rare  ! 

Yon  penny  y  stretched  with  so  moeh  skiQ, 
To  reach  some  '  Castle  in  the  air ' — 
Perhaps  some  shred  of  decent  wear — 

Is  swallowed  in  the  weekly  IhII  ; 
Or,  if  a  remnant  sparkle,  where 
Bo  many  wants  demand  a  share, 

So  worthless  is't,  for  good  or  ill. 
That  thought  is  more  than  mind  can  bear — 
That  better  were  brain  a  howling  lair. 

Than  in  such  Present's  deadly  chill. 

To  hear  poor  Reason  wakeful  still  1 
Hence  Hope,  that  hoped  against  despair. 
Whispers,  "  The  cup  that  killeth  care. 
You  worthless  remnant,  melt  it  there. 

And  let  the  future  work  its  will !" 
That  killeth  care  ?    0  blessed  Truth  ! 

Are  there  amongst  our  still  unsoiled — 
The  ranks  of  Virtue,  age  or  youth. 

Of  those  who  toil  or  na'er  have  toiled — 
Are  there  no  souls  of  passionate  ruth 

To  teach  poor  misery,  bruised  and  moiled, 

*Twere  better  to  groan  'neath  efforts  foiled — 
Yea,  watch  each  earthly  hope  expire, 
Than  to  sit  with  our  serpent-thoughts  uncoiled 
Where  Reason  wakes  o'er  Frenzy's  pyre  ? 
Are  there  no  lips  of  hying  fire, 
To  reach  yon  mass  of  breathing  mire. 
And  prove  that  cup  a  sweet-faced  liar  ? 

Then  flashed  upon  me  and  my  view 

The  city's  myriad  veins, 
The  dappled  green  and  hazy  blue, 
And  all  the  miasmatic  hue, 
And  sickening  scent — yea,  slaying  too, 

Of  cul-de-sacs  and  lanes. 
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Yet  through  them,  ever  now-and-then 

Some  bright-faced  form  I  saw, 
Showing  to  purblind  men 

Nature's  and  Reason's  law  ; 
Lighting  the  dreariest  den 

With  wonder,  love  and  awe ; 
Convincing  clearer  eyes, 

Gonten^g  with  the  fool, 
Aiding  the  crippled  wise 

To  tread  some  golden  rule — 

Untinged  by  any  school, 
Save  lovie  of  Christ  and  i^e  Beautiftal  I 

The  vision  vanished,  and  I  paced 

Beneath  a  spacious  pillared  dome, 
Whose  porches  long,  I  knew,  had  graced 

My  native  town,  my  present  home  ; 
And  yet,  methought  the  dazzling  stream 

That  round  and  round  me  never  ceased 
Befitted  less  an  Irish  dream 

Than  one  that  showed  the  golden  Bast  I 
But,  do  I  dream?    Behold,  I  hear 

The  organ's  voice,  the  bugle's  call  1 
And  yet  a  sound  that's  still  more  near 

And  more  familiar  than  them  all — 

It  is,  it  is  my  own  footfall; 

For  lo,  I  tread  our  Ulstbb  Hall  !" 

Stir  up,  stir  up  each  ember 

Of  love  in  every  soul, 
Till  forth,  this  dark  December, 

A  flashing  glory  roll 
Along  the  months  that  follow, 

The  years  that  wait,  afar, 
To  see  each  hiU  and  hollow 

Have  its  peculiar  star, 
Caught  from  the  aid 
Of  man  and  maid. 
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Who,  loving  light, 
With  death  and  night 
Declare  eternal  war ; 
And  lend  their  voice  and  give  their  might 
To  the  Temperance  Bazaar  I 
Oh,  he  their  rest 
Among  the  hlest 
Who  aid  the  League's  Bazaar  I 
A  hundred  stalls  are  streaming 

With  lights  from  heart  and  brain  ; 
A  thousand  eyes  are  beaming 

Through  mists  of  spirit  rain  t 
Oh,  may  the  pure  communion 
That  rings  the  stave  to-day. 
From  League  and  Ladies'  Union, 
Dart  forth  a  quenchless  ray, 
TiU  ladies'  stalls- 
Yea,  ladies'  stalls  I 
Erect  new  walls 
Of  Temperaoice  Halls, 
Through  cities,  lands  afar ; 

And  till,  sweet  Heaven, 
Thy  blue  be  riven 
With  the  hymns  from  each  Bazaar — 
Each  Temperance  Bazaar  ! 

Ah,  don't  they  prove 
Our  God  is  Love— 
And  love  this  joint  Bazaar  ! 

Then  ring  the  mandate,  pealing 

From  organ,  trump  and  drum  I 
Stir  up  the  soul  of  Feeling, 

And  bid  the  peoples  come. 
What  ho !  thou  seven-sleeper, 

So  coldly-wise  at  heart, 
Thou'rt  not  thy  **  Brother's  keeper  f" 

Yea,  verily,  thou  art ! 

As  sure  as  Heaven 
To  thee  hath  given 


T 
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The  finer  ear  ; 
The  eye  more  clear 
To  note  where  chords  may  jar, 

He'll  quest  the  why 

They  were  not  by 
In  our  Temperance  Bazaar ; 
Our  Temperance  Bazaar. 

Pauper  or  Peer, 

Thy  duty's  here 
To  aid  in  our  joint  Bazaar. 

And  art  thou  &ee  &om  vices  ? 
Admitted,  all  its  length  ; 

But  who  is  he  despises 

His  kind  for  lack  of  strength  ? 

Peace,  peace  with  such  presuming. 
And  inly  steal  a  view ; 

Ah,  what's  there  there  but  humane 
And  might  have  fallen  too  ? 
Bave  for  His  arm. 
Who  kept  it  firm. 
Or  less  to  blame ! 
Then  lift  His  lame 

Where  heaUng  waters  are. 
Such  to  obey 
We  light  our  way 

With  a  Temperance  Bazaar  ; 

Ladies'  and  League's  Bazaar. 
Oh  Love  shall  write 
Their  names  in  Hght 

Who  aid  the  League's  Bazaar* 
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INAUGURATION    ODE. 

(Oompoted  ezprwtly  for  the  openiDg  of  the  Belfast  Worting  Mao^ 

TempennM  HalL) 

INBCBIBED  TO  MT  FRIEND,   THOMAB   OOODIIAH, 
In  hvmbiA  admiration  of  his  artistio  fanoy  and  tha  fntika  ct  hSa 


CHOBUS. 

0  MIND  Almighty,  fount  of  beams, 

That  all  partake  of  more  or  less. 
This  Temple,  sacred  to  our  dreams, 

Of  Truth  and  Beauty,  deign  to  bless ; 
Till,  radiant  from  its  centre,  streams 

A  beam  of  Love  and  loveliness, 
Bevealing  to  remotest  lands. 

In  works  of  holiest  form  and  hue. 
What  Irish  mind,  and  hearts  and  hands, 

For  Ood — for  man,  and  art  can  do  1 

TENOB  SOLO. 

0  City  Queen,  our  Ulster's  pride  I 

If  toil  or  tears  had  dimmed  thy  tale. 
With  upward  eye  and  upward  stride. 

Thou,  toiling,  did'st  and  shalt  prevail; 
A  glory  by  old  Lagan  side, 

Wherein  shall  all  old  vices  quail. 
Oh  !  may  thy  sons  of  every  grade 

United  long  behold  thee  stand. 
All  self-sustained,  as  all  self-made, 

A  Fountain  in  a  fruitful  land. 

OHOBUS. 

Oh,  here  before  the  Highest's  throne 

Let  high  and  low  proclaim  the  need 
Each  hath  of  each,  as  brain  and  bone 

To  work  for  each  hath  God  decreed. 
Who  toils  for  self,  and  self  alone. 

Toils  for  a  pigmy  soul  indeed ; 
But  Wealth,  betrothed  to  Manual  skill, 

Whereof  this  Temple  is  the  seal. 
Shall,  blessed  by  Heaven,  make  clearer  still 

Ood  glori£ed  means  Hitman  Wxal  I 
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THEOUGH  THE  MAY-PLOWEBS. 

If  life  be  a  sorrowfol  race,  love, 

What's  that  but  a  reason  why  we 
Should  look  little  griefs  in  the  face,  love, 

With  something  of  innocent  glee  ? 
If  a  cloud  o'er  the  sunniest  day  lowers, 

To  weep  o'er  its  shadows  were  vain, 
Then  merrily  out  through  the  May-flowers — 

We  never  may  see  them  again. 

If  some  have  been  selfish  and  cold,  love, 

If  some  even  slay  while  they  smile, 
I  know,  and  you  needn't  be  told,  love, 

How  far  have  been  others  from  guile ; 
If  hearts  that  pretended  so  true,  love, 

Be  dark  as  a  cloud  at  the  core, 
Oh,  pity  thein ! — that's  what  we'll  do,  love, 

And  cling  to  our  white  all  the  more. 

The  false  with  the  false  let  contend,  love, 

Deceit  by  deception  be  paid ; 
But  we — ah,  we'll  never  descend,  love. 

However  deceived  or  betrayed ! 
For,  truthf  when  the  darksomest  day  lowers, 

Shall  rise  Hke  God's  bow  o'er  the  rain ! 
Sing  merrily,  then,  through  the  May-flowers, 

We  never  may  see  them  again  I 

I  know  the  white  cankers  of  care,  love. 

Have  gnawed  at  each  rose  of  my  joy ; 
Yet  seem  you  this  moment  more  fair,  love, 

Than  when  on  yon  green  of  Armoy, 
You  shone,  till — ah,  me  !    But,  away,  love — 

Away  with  what  anguish  would  tell — 
Enough,  what  the  fadmg  cheeks  say,  love, 

I  know  it,  sweet  heaven,  too  well  1 

Your  heart's  with  the  green  of  the  hills,  love. 
And,  oh,  that  a  blossom  so  sweet, 

Away  from  its  daisies  and  rills,  love. 
Should  pine  in  the  dusts  of  deceit  I 
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That  a  spirit  so  gentle  and  lowly, 
While  yet  in  the  psalm  of  its  spring, 

Should  find  what  it  fancied  so  holy, 
A  sad,  or  a  wearisome  thing  1 

£nt  Heaven's  as  true  as  of  old,  love. 

And  grief  has  its  purposes  grand  ; 
And  Spring,  in  her  green  and  her  gold,  love, 

Is  out,  like  a  song  in  the  land ; 
And  right,  when  the  darksomest  day  lowers, 

Shall  shine  like  God's  bow  in  the  rain — 
Then  merrily  out  through  the  May-flowers— 

We  never  may  see  them  again ! 


I  ♦• 


VISIONS. 

Last  night  I  dreamt  a  strange  dream, 

I  saw  a  youth  of  long  ago. 
He  gazed  within  a  deep  stream 

Where  moon  and  stars  looked  firom  below* 
And  there,  too, 
The  waves  through, 
A  fairer  thing  than  moon  or  star. 
With  pale  cheek. 
So  Christ-meek, 
Seemed  gazing  on  him  from  afiftr ; 
Oh,  sadly  smiled  those  hps  apart. 

While  up  the  ripples  seemed  to  steal 
Her  words,  as  from  a  breaking  heart, 
**  We  may  not  speak  of  all  we  feelf* 

The  vision  changed :  a  bed-side^ 

A  tearful  group — a  dying  maid — 
So  raven-haired,  so  dark-eyed ! 
With  still,  for  one,  a  word  unsaid  I 
The  group  passed. 
The  youth,  last, 
Bemained  to  learn  that  last  demand* 
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"While  Ijing, 

And  dying, 
oonld  but  closer  press  his  hand  ; 
'er  her  hps  of  qnivering  snow 
*8  sunset  glory  flashed  its  seal, 
en  she  only  whispered — **  No  I 
6  may  not  speak  of  all  we  feel  !'* 

sion  changed :  an  old  man, 
ossy  grave  beneath  his  knee  ; 
irmured,  wh^e  his  tears  ran : 
ittle  dreamt  her  love  for  me  !" 

I  gazed  till 

That  weind  rill, 
noon  and  stars  came  back  again. 

Where  knelt  on 

That  old  man, 
[  pierced  the  waves  with  this  refrain : 
iemory's  deep,  reflecting  waves, 
sweet,  at  times,  &om  joys  to  steal, 
h  even  there,  and  'mongst  the  graves, 
may  not  speak  of  all  we  feel  1'* 


>  ♦  t 


ALL   WEARS   AWAY. 


ly  darling  I    Raise  my  pillow — 
me  see  iJiose  eyes  again  1 
own — my  weeping  willow, 
'  that  weeping  sears  my  brain ! 
yer  him  thou  so  reverest, 
b1,  my  angel,  kneel  and  pray — 
ng  19 — but  0,  my  dearest, 
aring  soon  shall  wear  away ! 

ir  lot  been  halls  and  towers, 

had  been  the  end  at  last ; 

as  been  no  path  of  flowers, 

the  worst  will  soon  be  past. 
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Joy  or  sorrow — shame  or  glory. 
Darkest  night,  or  brightest  day. 

Closes  with  one  simple  story — 
Best  or  worst,  it  wears  away  1 

Bright  one — white  one — ^fairest — purest! 

Strive  no  longer  with  the  stream  1 
Soon  or  late,  the  one  thing  sorest. 

Proves  all  others  but  a  dream. 
Hope  no  more  for  health  to  viflit 

This,  already  so  much  day ; 
Life  or  death,  below,  what  is  it  ? 

Both,  below,  most  wear  away  1 

Draw  the  chair,  and  sit  beside  me. 

Take  this  wasted  hand  in  thine ; 
Did  I,  dearest,  ever  chide  thee — 

Few  the  failings  were  not  mine  ? 
Bat  to  *ve  been  so  long  together. 

Groping  through  such  darksome  day. 
Few  have  had  less  blustering  weathsr — 

Seen  it  sweetlier  wear  away  ! 

Still,  though  souls  their  young  affections 

Nurse  in  Winter  as  in  June — 
Trials  weaken  earth's  attractiona— 

Make  the  bed  of  death  a  boon  1 
Oh,  dear  weeper,  how  I've  loved  thee— 

Loved — adored  thee,  who  shall  uy  t 
True  as  Heaven  thou'st  ever  proved  thee* 

But  it  all  must  wear  away ! 

Closer  I    Closer  !    Wherefore  grieve  me  1 

Deeper  wound  with  sigh  or  groan  t 
Thinkest  thou  I  long  to  leave  uiee  t 

Ah,  my  love,  my  life,  my  own ! 
Touch  my  lips,  I'm  wearied  speaking*— 

Touch  my  lips — why,  thine  seem  olajl 
Love  of  loves  !    Her  heart  is  breaking— 

Both  together  wear  away! 
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THE  PILGRIMS  OF  MORNING. 

With  stafif  and  scrip  and  iron  will, 

And  golden  hopes  to  bear  them, 
We  'rose  at  mom,  and  faced  the  hill 

That  Wisdom  said  would  wear  them ; 
The  fiery  lark,  the  clonds  among, 

Our  peaceful  pathway  scorning. 
With  silyery  cannonades  of  song 

Assailed  the  gates  of  morning. 

We  stayed  not  for  the  noon-tide  heat. 

Or  storm-cloud  o'er  us  looming ; 
Nor  could  we  think  of  wounded  feet 

For  sweets  around  us  blooming ; 
And  when  the  night  dropt  darkly  down, 

With  scarce  a  streak  of  warning. 
There,  blithely,  couched  on  heather  brown. 

We  sang,  **  Twill  soon  be  morning  !*' 

And  still  we  sang  that  hopeful  song 

When  evening  found  us  weary ; 
For  ah  I  that  up-hill  way  was  long. 

And  sometimes  bald  and  dreary — 
Yet,  while  we  sadliest  mourned  the  light 

Our  path  erewhile  adorning. 
We  sang,  '<  The  Power  that  sent  the  night 

Can  fdso  send  the  morning  1'* 

And  gentle  voices,  spirit  tongues. 

Whene'er  our  souls  were  sinking — 
Ab  if  our  Fancies  uttered  songs, 

Or  made  a  music  thinking — 
Stole  round  us  through  each  lessening  light 

With  words  of  cheer  or  warning : 
*'  Bear  on,  bear  on  !  for  still  through  night 

Mtut  wind  the  way  to  morning  1" 

And  still  in  brightness  or  in  gloom. 
Where  sweets  appeared,  we  gathered — 

A  few  had  bane  within  their  bloom. 
And  some — ^the  sweetest  I — ^withored — 
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Till  on  that  tall  hill*s  crown  we  stept, 
Where  night,  unchanged^  returning, 

**  0  God  1"  we  sang— hut  singing,  wept — 
**  Come  lead  us  to  the  morning !" 

Ah  !  voices  of  that  weind  up-hill. 

So  long  your  solace  lending — 
Why  breathe  ye  not  yon  anthem  still — 

Why  cease  in  our  descending  ? 
Ye  said  the  tears  from  Virtue's  eyes, 

O'er  Fate's  or  fellow's  scorning, 
Turn  crystal  steps  whereby  she'll  rise 

Beyond  the  gates  of  morning  I 

Oh,  long  forgot's  that  hopeful  song 

Wherewith  that  mom  we  started ; 
And  few  the  lights  we  walked  among 

That  have  not  long  departed ; 
What  still  might  shine,  strange  shadows  drown, 

By  some  dark  Power's  suborning, 
Till  night  alone  comes  down,  and  down  I 

Ah  1  when  will  come  the  morning  ? 


>  ♦  I 


LIFE    AND   DEATH. 

Air— Molly  Aathore. 

Th*  abore  ftir  bu  long  been  one  of  IieUuid'e  most  pofokr.  Vmm. 
il— ft&d  tbere  bare  been  m«ny— may  p«M  airaj ;  bnt  tbe  mtlody  ami  Itn  M* 
appredAted  so  long  m  tendemeu  and  kimpUoiiy  bare  a  plftfoa  miinil  ov  Ui* 
tbaboMitifaL 

Calm  in  their  green-hill  fountain  sealed, 

The  crystal  waters  slept, 
Till  passing  Fate  a  chink  revealed, 

And  forth  the  streamlet  crept ; 
Then  far  o'er  many  a  flowery  glade. 

Through  beams  uufolt  before, 
That  Httle  wanderer  hsped  and  played, 

And  sought  its  home  no  more. 
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Still,  like  a  streakling  of  the  dawn, 

With  trembling  tone  and  beam, 
The  gentle  thing  stole  tuneful  on, 

Sejoiced  to  be  a  stream ; 
Till  rudq^  children  of  the  hills 

Their  currents  downward  bore. 
When,  wedded  to  a  thousand  rills. 

It  dreamt  of  peace  no  more. 

A  reckless  thing,  with  passion  pale, 

It  rolled,  or  rushed  along, 
And  smote  the  silence  of  the  vale 

With  river's  rudest  song ; 
Till,  lost  to  prudence  as  to  peace. 

It  braved  the  billows*  roar, 
And  soon  in  ocean's  seething  fleece. 

It  was  a  stream  no  more  t 

Nor  longer  was  its  fount  the  same. 

Bo  wild  the  waves  grew  there ; 
And  larger  still  that  chink  became, 

For  even  rocks  do  wear ; 
Till,  drained  of  every  crystal  spark, 

And  gleam  of  good  it  bore. 
That  chamber  yawned,  a  void  and  dark — 

A  ruin  evermore  1 

And  so,  I  said,  within  our  breasts, 

As  dreamless  and  as  pure. 
The  embryo  wave  of  passion  rests, 

From  all  desire  secure, 
Till  some  stray  Fate  a  pathway  makes 

To  beams  unfelt  before, 
When  lo !  the  pulse-born  slumberer  wakes, 

To  rest — ah,  never  more  I 

And  so,  too  oft,  the  wakened  Power 
Goes  forth  amongst  its  kind — 

A  rill  that  breasts  the  burning  hour. 
Nor  ever  looks  behindi 
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TOl  far  from  Reason's  voioe  imd  yibw 

It  throbs  along  the  shore. 
Where  hopes,  once  snre  and  saered,  too, 

May  vanish— eyermore  1 


»♦» 


THE  MINSTREL'S  ROSE. 

No  wealth  have  I  wherein  to  pride — 

One  little  garden  fair, 
And  one  white  rose  I  oall  my  bride. 

Are  all  my  worldly  care ; 
And  surely  Heaven  my  wildling  nnrst 

That  I  might  breathe  and  move  ; 
For  Minstrel  hearts,  they  say,  would  burst 
Without  some  sweet  to  love. 
0  snow-pale  rose  1    O  white,  white  flower, 
Meet  bride  of  minstreUie ; 
Thou  ne*er  canst  know, 
Nor  minstrel  show 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me. 

There  is  a  glory  of  the  stars, 

Another  of  the  dew ; 
A  glory  of  the  ebon  bars 

The  white  moon  passeth  through ; 
There  is  a  glory  of  the  Spring 
That  hints  of  heaven's  own  ; 
But  more  I  love  this  pearly  thmg 
Than  all  the  glories  known. 
0  meek,  meek  flower !  0  white,  white  rose ! 
Let  truth  alone  endure ; 
The  brightest  bright 
May  not  be  white— 
The  whitest  white  's  the  pure  ! 

I  had  a  vision  through  my  youth — 

A  dream  of  smiles  and  sighs : 
A  something  rayed  around  with  truth, 

For  ever  mocked  my 
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rpe  of  that  exceeding  fair 
i^bich  steeped  my  soul  in  tears, 
lie  vaifUy  followed,  here  and  there, 
long  the  breathless  years ; 
0  dear,  dear  flower !  0  white,  white  rose ! 
Gouldst  thou  but  hear  and  see 
Within  my  heart, 
Thou'dst  know  thou  art 
A  dear,  dear  rose  to  me. 

L  resting  thus  upon  my  breast, 
'bine  odour  all  thy  dower, 
lu  breathest  through  my  soul's  unrest 
hih  suoh  all-holy  power, 
.t  though  I  press  with  fevered  lip 
lach  leaf  as  it  unfurls, 
Duld  not  dark  one  snowy  tip 
or  many,  many  worlds. 
0  white,  white  flower  1  0  snow-pale  rose ! 
When  love's  but  tinselled  sin, 
Or  guile  would  wear 
An  angel's  air. 
Pray  God  the  veil  be  thin. 

I  while  thou  shedd'st,  my  pale,  pale  rose, 
by  heaven  of  fragrance  there ; 
I  while  I  breathe  o'er  thy  repose 
.  minstrel's  holiest  pray'r, 
Iream  thou  art  no  more  a  flower, 
ut  all  a  living  soul 
t  binds  me  with  a  mystic  power, 
ot  angels  might  control. 
0  snow-pale  thing!  0  white,  white  flower  ! 

Were  all  so  dreamt  to  be, 
Could  soul  or  heart 
Feel  all,  or  part. 

More  dearly  dear  to  me. 
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Tet,  dreaming,  I'll  look  down  thine  eyes. 

Till  far  within  their  brine 
Our  spirits  meet,  and  mingling,  rise. 

Thy  whiter  tinging  mine  ; 
Yea,  till  beneath  its  chastening  power 

The  world  shall  melt  away. 
And  leaye  my  soul  a  fitting  flower 
To  part  its  stem  of  clay. 
0  white,  white  rose  !  heart-breaking  flower  I 
Though  kindred  souls  were  we, 
Thou  ne*er  couldst  know. 
Nor  mortal  show 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me. 

But  while  I  woo  thy  tender  beams 

To  light  me  from  the  past, 
And  shme — yon  glory  of  my  dreams ! 

In  breathing  form  at  last ; 
Behold !  while  soul  within  thee  glows 

The  vision  melts  away, 
And  leaves  an  infant  with  a  rose — 
The  minstrel  and  his  lay. 
0  snow-white  rose  !  0  pale,  pale  flower ! 
Couldst  thou  but  hear  or  see 
In  soul  {uid  heart, 
Thou'dst  know  thou  art 
The  dear,  dear  rose  to  me. 


■<  ♦  »■ 


ONLY    A    FANCY. 

East  thou  ever  known  a  flower 
Which,  when  years  had  bustled  by. 

Flashed  again  upon  thy  dreamings — 
Dreaming  'neath  a  diarker  sky — 

Till  its  phantom  light  and  fra^^rance 
Forced  a  moisture  from  thine  eye, 
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As  arose  beloTed  faces, 
Filling  long-deserted  places 
In  thy  wakening  memory  ? 

Heayen  help  me,  I  am  weary — 
Ah,  how  weary  can  be  known 
To  the  Love  that  never  sleepeth — 

The  Almighty  love  alone — 
As  I  climb  my  silent  towers — 
Towers  not  of  brick  or  stone — 
Towers  whose  aerial  porches, 
Lit  by  Fancy's  thousand  torches, 
Often  flee  beneath  my  moan ! 

Yet,  I  love  my  shadowy  castles — 
Ah,  they're  all  the  world  to  me  I 
"Where,  if  Hmbs  be  weak  and  shackled, 

All  the  soul  is  strong  and  free — 
Free  to  build,  and  gild  and  glory, 
In  her  might  a  queen  to  be. 
Even  while  her  home,  more  lowly, 
'Mongst  the  wreck  of  things  unholy^ 
She  can,  downward  looking,  s^e ! 

Thus  I  walked  a  moonlight  garden 

By  my  towers  of  the  night, 
With,  at  every  side,  a  shadow 

On  my  left  and  on  my  right ; 
They  were  spirits,  good  and  evil. 
One  was  dark  and  one  was  bright, 
As  is  soul  in  infant  faces. 
Or  as,  in  Day's  death-embraces, 
Blusheth  heaven's  feathery  white  t 

There  were  flowers  young  and  many, 
Glowing,  glistening,  here  and  there^ 

As  when  o'er  the  dews  of  summer. 
Morning  floats  her  golden  hair  ; 
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While  one  spirit  urged  my  culling — 
'Twas  the  dark  one,  not  the  fiair — 
Till  my  full  heart's  solemn  hea^ingB, 
BoimcUng  hopes,  and  lame  misgiTingi, 
Bose  like  Toices  on  the  air ! 

For,  though  beauties  never,  neTer, 

Burst  the  teeming  earth  like  these, 
They  were  mingled,  good  and  evil — 
Body's  health,  and  soul's  disease, 
Holding,  in  their  fieriest  splendour, 
What  the  fieriest  truth  might  freeze ; 
So,  I  sighed,  and  whispered  meekly : 
**  Nay,  my  eyes  are  dim  and  weakly, 
And  I  know  not  which  should  please  1" 

Then  the  fairer  spirit  caught  me, 
And  I  wandered  where  she  led. 
While  the  darker  followed,  chiding, 

Though  I  knew  not  what  she  said ; 
Till  a  lake  there  gleamed  beneath  me. 
Like  the  round  moon  overhead  ; 

Green  its  banks,  and  flower-bemprinUad, 
Then  I  sat,  and  songlets  tinkled 
O'er  each  trefoil  round  us  spread ! 

Leaves  I  wove  in  links  together. 

Doing  what  I  did  not  know, 
Till  the  fairer  spirit's  fingers — 

Pencils — things  of  tinted  snow — 
Caught  my  wreath,  and  while  they  strewed  it» 
**  Little  sweets,"  she  murmured,  **  go. 
Boot  along  the  coming  hours. 
Seeds  are  ye  of  many  flowers, 
Which  from  out  the  winds  shall  grow  I'* 


^Q3y 
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DE    FICTUS. 

So  oold,  De  Fictus !     Say*st  thou  so  ? 

How  more  than  strange  that  such  should  be  I — 
That  I,  the  humblest  of  our  kin, 

Should  dare  my  coldness  show  to  thee ! 
Who  am  I  ?    What  ?    A  toiler's  son, 

And  thou  a  chief  of  lordly  line  ! 
Pshaw,  sir !     Such  blood  as  thine  to  run 

In  these,  erst,  pauper  veins  of  mine  1 
Thou  fallest  far  from  thy  degree 
In  noting  cold  or  warmth  in  me  1 

Thou  oall*st  me  Mend  !     Thy  friend  ?  great  sir  t 

Thy  courtesy's  a  marvellous  balm ; 
But  such  from  thee  to  such  as  I 

Can  never  mean  beyond  a  sham  t 
Thj  kindlier  feeling,  hand,  and  tone, 

I  might  have  earned  them,  as  yon  hound, 
Thy  faithful  slavey  whom  from  his  bone. 

If  once  he  dared  to  turn  him  round. 

Or  greet  one  hand,  thou  wouldst  ignore, 
Thou'dst  hang  upon  thy  stable  door  1 

My  sires,  say'st  thou,  were  thine  own — 

What !  thine  ?  Indeed  t  Then  whence  the  boor 
Who  heaped  this  horrid  guilt  on  me — 

That  crime — the  one — of  being  poor  ? 
Myfather  ?    Ha !  unrighteous  man, 

He  gave,  and  gave,  and  spent  estate, 
So  fell,  nor  knew — poor  erring  one  I — 

Benevolence  could  debase  the  great ; 

He  learned  the  secret,  though,  from  thee ; 
And  I — poor  wretch  I — ^I've  learned  as  he  I 

The  sire  sank — the  son  hath  soared. 
And  now  thou  greet'st  him  as  thy  kin  t 

Ah,  pause,  De  Fictus  !     Lo  1  these  hands 
Are  flinted  o'er  with  manual  sin  1 
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Ay,  homed  with  toil,  that  could  but  stain 

The  *  high-blood'  'scutcheon  of  thy  race  ; 
What  maggot  pricks  thy  princely  brain 
To  look  on  such  ignoble  face  ? 

There  stands  no  statue  in  my  hall, 
That  rose  upon  some  good  man's  fall ! 

With  honest  sweat  of  hand  and  head,  - 

I  drowned  the  evil  of  my  fate  ; 
And,  barred  from  aid  of  thee  or  thine, 

I've  won  my  father's  lost  estate  ! 
Tea,  burrowing  in  **  congenial  mire  I" 

I  dreamt  such  dreams  of  toil  and  meed, 
Ae  some,  who  taught  by  wiser  sire. 

Had  scorned  as  grovelling  dreams  indeed  ! 
Ah,  well,  De  Fictus,  scorn  away — 
I'm  **  cold  /"    Be  thou  as  proud  to-day ! 

Be  proud,  as  I've  been  cold  and  low — 

Too  cold  to  note  thee  or  to  blame. 
When  all  thy  wealth's— position's  power 

Was  strained  to  blast  my  hopes,  my  nams ; 
When,  through  the  lowest  falsehood's  cell, 

Thou  sought'st^for  every  thick  and  thin, 
That  avarice — envy — hoped  might  tell 

Against  me,  where  the  law  of  kin 

Some  kinder  heart  held  sacred  BtiQ« 
And  yearned  to  soothe  me  in  my  ill  I 

I  knew  thou  loved'st  our  kindred's  gold — 

I  knew  thou  feared'st  its  passing  thee ; 
But  there  was  more :  The  very  stones 

Had  rung  thy  want  of  soul  for  me  1 
Thou  loved'st  the  praise  for  generous  deeds — 

The  praise  ?    All,  yes  !  but  not  the  eat ; 
So  thou,  when  told,  *'  Thy  kinsman  bleeds ! 

A  noble  soul ! — he  can't  be  lost !" 

Thy  coin  and  credit,  both,  to  hoId» 
Didst  dark  mine  honour's  whites!  fold  1 
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Behold,  De  Fiotiis  1    Through  the  dark, 

Imagme  thou  canst  note  a  knave — 
A  saintly-seeniing  wretch  who  toils 

To  dig  thy  hopes  a  secret  grave — 
To  stab  thy  fenceless  worth— thy  name : 

Thou  risk'st  the  rest,  where  all  may  «m, 
Thou  slay'st  the  slayer — brav'st  the  blame ; 

Who  is  the  worse — is't  thou  or  he  ? 

The  cloaked,  who  kills  by  rule  and  square, 
Or  he  who  meets,  and  smites,  him  bare  9 

I  **  dream  ?"    Why,  yes — and  wicked  dreams  1 

Ah,  thing  of  smiles,  so  saintly  bland  I 
Thou  wretch  t  if  I,  in  days  we've  seen, 

Had  met  and  slain  thee  with  this  hand — 
Had  dragged  thee  to  the  blaze  of  day — 

My  seeming  frieiid — my  secret  foe — 
And  strewn  thee,  piecemeal,  by  the  way, 

I  know  not  that,  above — below, 

One  holy  Up — one  righteous  tongue. 
Had  said  the  act,  if  rash,  was  wrong  I 

Away — away !  ojii  fear  yon  sun. 

Beneath  whose  beams  thou  shiverest  so ; 
For  me,  I*d  stain  no  finger  tip 

With  thee  or  thine,  for  all  below  I 
^*  So  cold  ?*'    Indeed  I     Ay,  cold  and  proud : 

The  blood  thou  claim*st,  its  best  is  mine  1 
I*ve  worn  it  through  the  sweltering  crowd. 

And  stand  once  more  a  peer  of  thine — 
A  peer  of  thine  ?    Nay,  nay,  I  trow, 
I  know  not  where  a  peer  hast  thou ! 

No,  no  !  ye  heavens,  above  us  spread ! 

His  noble  titles,  towers  and  lands, 
I  would  not  own  them,  if  I  might, 

For  but  the  touching  of  his  hands ! 
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Be  mine  my  coldness — aj,  his  pride, 

If  still  with  such — my  honest  name, 
He  tried  to  blast  it ;   ah,  he  tried  / 
He  FAILED  !    I  leave  him  to  his  shame — 
I  leave  him  to  such  curious  gains 
As  souls  may  win  by  deadliest  stains ! 

If  he  have  fallen  so  deadly  far, 

I  may  not  follow,  even  to  blame  ; 
Some  nature,  like  his  own,  may  howl 

Above  the  prostrate  carrion  game : 
Some  stricken  wolf,  the  cur  may  bay, 

Or  lap  from  wounds  he  dared  not  make  ; 
The  nobler  hound  pursues  his  way. 

Contented  with  one  dcathful  shake  ! 
I  bay  not  o'er  a  fallen  foe — 
Cold  ?    Nobly  cold  I     De  Fictus — go  I 


•^  I 


RECOLLECTIONS 

OF   SAOBED    SCENES  : 
INBCBIBBD     TO     THK     BBADEB! 

Thy  brows,  young  Friend,  I  may  not  orown, 
With  aught  wherewith  to  win  renown ; 
Or  send  thy  name  the  ages  down. 

It  seems  to  me,  who  think  I  know. 
Thy  soul,  with  gentler  fires  aglow, 
Would  little  love  my  doing  so. 

Nor  can  I  clearer,  to  thine  eyes. 
Portray  wherein  true  greatness  lies, 
Than  thou  perceivest— thou  art  wise. 

Yea,  wise  thou  art,  and  even  more — 
Methinks,  a  something  at  thy  core» 
Doth  speak  a  gracious  heretofore. 
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For,  right  or  wrong,  'tis  understood, 
That  man  inherits,  through  his  hlood, 
A  certain  force  for  bad  or  good. 

A  certain  tinge,  as  well  as  force, 

That,  like  the  streamlet,  through  its  course, 

Bevealfl  its  far-out  wandered  source. 

Or,  as  the  flower,  our  way  adorns. 
Declares  the  seed  of  yestermorns — 
It  is  not  figs  we  have  from  thorns. 

If,  then,  the  present  draws  such  dower, 
From,  oft,  some  century-shrouded  hour. 
The  past  we've  seen  should  speak  with  power. 

Its  every  scene,  though  long  from  view, 

A  faithful  memory  will  renew — 

Let's,  therefore,  call  our  thoughts  thereto. 

I  met  thee  while  thou  still  wast  young — 
A  harp,  as  'twere,  untuned — unstrung. 
And  prized  thee  for  thy  truthful  tongue. 

I  caught  thee  by  the  willing  hand. 
And  bore  thee  from  thy  native  strand. 
Away  o'er  many  a  foreign  land : 

Beholding  many  a  wondrous  sight, 

Oh,  saw  we,  through  each  dazzling  light, 

A  Ood  of  love  as  well  as  might  ? 

If  not,  far  better  had  we  been. 
Each  on  his  native  village  green, 
With  village  faith  in  the  Unseen  t 

For  whether  roam  we  hill  or  plain, 
By  forest  shade  or  shadeless  main. 
There's  nothing  should  be  seen  in  vain  I 
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Whatever  is,  or  foul,  or  fair, 

Was  made  to  serve  its  then-BLni-there^ 

And  not  alone,  the  empty  air. 

*'  What  then  ? — Beneath  yon  oiroling  son, 
Methinks  are  lands  ** — exolaimeth  one— 
*'  That  man  hath  never  trod  upon ; 

For  what,  or  whom,  was  nursed  yon  rose 
That  there,  unseen,  so  sweetly  hlows  9  " 
Who's  he,  I  ask,  thereof  that  knows  f 

*' Yea  some,''  he  saith,  "have  wandered  then, 
And  gazed  on  sweets  divinely  fair, 
With  never  an  eye  to  know  or  oare.' 


It 


0,  ingrate,  hush !    For  thee,  or  those. 
Cast  on  the  wild  whereon  it  grows, 
May  Love  have  nursed  that  desert  rose. 

Ah,  deem  not  this  one's  lack  of  mind. 

Or  that  one's  spirit  being  blind, 

Can  make  great  Nature's  Ood  unkind. 

.  The  Lord  of  love — the  God  of  power, 
Or  builds  a  world,  or  shapes  a  flower, 
And  we,  frail  creatures  of  the  hour, 

When  star  or  blossom  meets  our  gase, 
Instead  of  giving  God  the  praise, 
Moil  o'er  the  where/ore  of  His  ways. 

Ah,  where  we  meet  or  weeds  or  flowers 
That  soothed  no  other  gaze  than  ours, 
Let's  rather  thank  the  Mndly  powers 

That,  for  some  purpose,  doubtless  trtii« 
Had  hid  from  quite  as  worthy  eyes. 
The  light  that  even  in  weeds  there  lies. 
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For  blind's  the  soul— yea,  verily,  blind, 
Which  fails  to  note,  on  every  wind, 
A  something  sent  to  light  the  mind. 

From  star  to  flower — ^from  flower  to  clod — 
On  heaven's  blue  floor— on  earth's  green  sod, 
"Whatever  is,  is  love  from  Ood. 

And  we  have  walked  by  wondrous  ways, 
Where,  surely,  lights  have  filled  our  gaze, 
Enough  to  flood  all  after  haze. 

We've  stood  and  felt,  by  Horeb's  hill. 
As  if  that  mountain  mirrored  still 
Thb  Holt  One  of  Israel. 

We've  seen  the  waters  ^heard  their  roar, 
That  rolled  the  flower  of  Egypt  o'er, 
While  Israel  safely  lined  the  shore. 

The  blushiog  waters  now,  though  tame. 
Their  Jacob,  though  a  child  of  shame — 
Their  Fiebt  Pillab's  still  the  same. 

We  fed  His  power — ^we  felt  it  then — 
Oh,  may  He  lead  who  only  can, 
That  Jacob  to  his  Ood  again. 

We  saw  the  Jordan's  typic  tide. 
The  flowery  Canaan,  like  a  bride. 
With  glory  girt  on  every  side  : 

For,  to  the  eye  of  faith  appears. 
On  almost  every  leaf  it  rears. 
Some  halo  of  the  God-man's  tears  ; 

That  faith  reveals  in  radiant  hand 
To  all  who,  building  not  on  sand, 
Through  Jesus,  seek  the  Bbttbb  Land. 
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Yea,  seeking  sleep,  we've  laid  us  down 
Where  Jesus  bled,  our  souls  to  Grown-^ 
Yea,  all  the  fires  of  woe  to  drown. 

Oh,  if  the  past  had  e*er  the  power 
To  mould  the  future,  man  or  flower. 
That  past,  our  present  well  should  dower. 

Let  memory  guard  its  scenes  with  care, 
That  each  may  yield  unceasing  pray*r, 
That  not  in  Tain,  we  wandered  there — 

That  when  we  with  that  riyer  meet. 
Which  all  must  cross  with  naked  feet, 
The  tide  may  be  both  shoal  and  sweet^ 

That,  as  we  trod  the  typic  Best — 
The  earthly  Canaan,  east  and  west. 
So  we,  that  brighter  of  the  Blbst, 

May  hold  in  view — may  enter,  when 
He  deigns  to  lead,  who  only  can. 
Our  God,  in  Christ ! — Amen  I  Amen  I 


I  »  I 


WORK. 

IN8CBIBED  TO  A  DESPONDINO  TBIKin). 

Thb  World  has  hit  you  home,  old  Friend ; 

What  then — abuse  the  world  ? 
What  man  ere  knew  the  same  to  mend 

Because  his  lip  was  curled  ? 
Who  ever  knew,  by  sigh  or  groan, 

A  broken  heart  made  whole  ? 
Ah,  he  who  sighs  for  self  alone 
Sighs  for  a  worthless  soul. 

The  brave  man's  wound 
Is  only  found 
His  ardour  to  renew  ; 

So  scathe  and  scorn, 

W^hen  guiltless  borne, 

Bight  noble  work  may  do. 
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If  flowers,  nursed  by  morning  hopes, 

Be  nipt  before  their  noon, 
Shall  we,  down  sorrow's  sunless  slopes, 

Oo  hum  the  craven  tune  : 
Success  below  is  but  for  him 

Whose  conscience  means  his  will ; 
With  whom  all  virtue's  but  a  whim. 
And  life  a  game  of  skill ; 

Who  sneers  the  same 
At  praise  or  blame 
When  won*$  the  end  in  view  ? 
Ah  no,  my  friend. 
For  every  hand 
There's  grander  work  to  do. 

Who  ne'er  an  enemy  hath  made, 

Nor  seen  a  smile  get  dry^ 
Could  scarce,  though  girt  in  di'mond  braid. 

Be  value  for  a  sigb. 
Let  knavery,  then,  his  pewter  mould 

To  what  the  hour  demands. 
But  honest  Truth — ^you  be  the  gold, 
Whoever  shies  or  stands. 

So  when,  poor  Bight, 
Its  ban  and  spite. 
Some  Wrong  would  wreak  on  you, 
Look  out !  look  up  ! 
The  bitterest  cup 
Bight  healthful  work  may  do. 

Who  has  not  felt  upon  his  head 

Some  would-be  ruin  wrought, 
Where  honest  worth,  like  dally  bread, 

Gould  not  be  sold  or  bought  ? 
Ah,  such  may  feel  the  fire  and  flood 

Of  some  small  tyrant's  whim — 
Some  ravening  vanity,  whose  food 

Could  not  be  forced  from  him ; 
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But  in  the  end 

The  iraest  friend 
That  e*er  such  sufferer  knew. 

Than  Wrong  and  Whim 

For  Bight  and  him 
No  grander  work  could  do. 

Who  has  not  felt,  or  far  or  near, 
Suoh  blights  pursue  bis  tread. 
To  slay  his  friendships,  ear  by  ear, 

Where'er  they  raised  a  head. 
What  then  ?    Though  withering  here  or  there 

Beneath  their  boom  and  blast. 
The  Living  God  shall  purge  the  air, 
And  give  us  health  at  last. 
So,  say  we,  go  ! 
Each  paltry  foe. 
Whom  Worship  might  subdue ; 
But  honest  limbs 
Bend  not  to  wmifs — 
They've  grander  work  to  do  I 

Where  wrong  applies  to  only  two. 
But  one  should  feel  aggrieved : 
The  wretch  who  gives  the  wrong  should 

Not  he  who  has  received ; 
For  if,  at  times,  a  good  man  weeps — 

His  heart  all  rudely  riven, 
Such  griefs  are  but  the  thorny  steeps 
Which  good  men  mount  to  Heaven ! 
And  so,  my  friend, 
Till  travail  end. 
Far  up  yon  beaming  blue, 
Sing,  oh,  for  right, 
Put  forth  your  might, 
Where'er  there's  work  to  do ! 

This  world  of  ours  has  day  and  nighty 

That  seek  a  common  goal — 
And  so  our  workings,  iaxk  and  fariglii» 

Beem  needful  for  the  whole  : 
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For,  since  the  earth  first  tasted  blood, 

Some  minor  Calyary 
Has  redted,  to  serve  some  general  good, 
Its  immolating  tree ! 

So,  more  or  less, 
His  kind  to  bless. 
Is  each  Caiphas,  too, 
Who  stirs  the  power 
That  sleeps  some  hour. 
When  grander  work's  to  do ! 

Shall  we  be  cumberers  of  the  soil 

That  feeds  us  year  by  year  7 
There  is  no  hand  too  white  to  toil 

Within  its  proper  sphere  ; 
There  is  no  hand  should  hold  us  back 

Where  duty  points  the  way ; 
There  is  no  thong  that  should  not  crack 
Wben  laggards  won't  obey  I 
Then  where  is  he 
Whines,  "  What  of  me — 
A  mote  in  public  view  !" — 
There's  not  a  hand 
In  all  the  land 
Without  its  work  to  do  I 

Shall  we  await,  then,  here  or  there, 

Some  slip  of  fortune's  wheel. 
When  each  who  breathes  the  common  air 

Should  aid  the  common  weal — 
Or  mope  and  weep,  while  o'er  our  ills. 

Some  Nabal  mouthes  his  sneer. 
Or  young  Excelsior,  on  the  hills. 
His  death-songs  sing  so  clear  ? 
Ah,  no,  my  friend  I — 
Till  travail  end. 
Far  up  God's  beaming  blue, 
The  humblest  hand 
In  all  the  land 
Has  got  its  work  to  do  I 
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SAINT   ANSER.^ 


Written  while  the  wTit«r  wm  Preddeot  of  th*  IomI 
lU  niMnben  m  "  The  Friende  of  Saint  Aneer,"  and  inem1i>i  to  tte 
M  brethren  thereof,  met  together  leeckly,  for  the  |ninwwe  of  fkae 
eOMion  in  each  literarj  matten  m  were  deem»l  mpahle  of 
and  inatmction. 

While  trumpets  blare,  and  thnnders  roll. 
And  slaugbter  stalks  firom  pole  to  pole ; 
While  still  the  iron-hearted  flight 
His  sabre  yields  o*er  bleeding  Bight, 
And  shouts  of  conquests  climb  the  air 
Like  spirits  of  that  otherwhere^ 
With  blood-stained  feet  up  God*8  blue  stair- 
Be  ours,  my  friends,  the  nobler  choice 
To  seek  the  lovely,  pure  and  true. 

To  win  wherein  the  saints  rejoice, 
And  laud  the  aids  to  win  it  too — 

The  fruitful  tongue  that  needs  no  voice — 
That  hath  no  voice,  yet  speaks  so  free 
Of  what  God  willed,  and  so  shall  be — 
Our  Earth's  far  holier  destiny  I 
The  tongue,  whose  ebon  moisture  flows 
Up  hills  of  song,  o'er  vales  of  prose, 
Producing  fruit  where'er  it  goes — 
That  fiery  fruit  so  fell  to  those 
Who  would  the  soul's  advance  oppose— 
The  fairest  fruit  that  culture  knows. 
The  noblest  fruit  Creation  grows ! 
The  tongue  bequeathed  for  nobler  ends 
By  good  Saint  Anser  to  his  friends — 
The  tongue  so  long  and  justly  prized. 
Ere  yet  our  Saint  was  canonised  ; 
Then  hail.  Saint  Anser,  men,  wiUi  me, 
And  Anser's  friends,  where'er  they  be  t 

0,  Anser  good !  0,  Anser  mild  I 
How  rare,  in  cities,  such  to  see  t 

His  heart  was  lowly  as  a  child, 
And  lowly,  too,  was  his  degr< 
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Nor  knight,  nor  squire,  nor  priest  was  he, 
Although,  at  times,  in  certain  ways. 

He  was  a-kin  to  all  the  three — 
But,  that's  a  tale  so  tipt  with  haze. 
We  pass  it  by  till  brighter  days. 
And  though  not  quite  a  minstrel  bom. 
He  bravely  twanged  the  native  horn ; 
And  though  his  solos,  some  might  say. 
Were  not  the  noblest  in  their  way. 
In  Nature's  general  orchestra 
Eaoh  note  subserved  some  general  law ; 
While  all  he  uttered  spoke  the  heart 
At  war  with  all  pretentious  art ; 

And  though,  perhaps,  no  nuuter-mmi. 
He  had  his  mission,  as  have  we ; 

And  o'er  his  acts  we  must  be  blind, 
If,  searching  well,  we  fail  to  see 

The  humblest  here  may  serve  his  kind, 
If  but  as  true  to  Truth  as  he  ! 
Oh,  might  we  only,  in  our  sphere, 
Act  each  as  fearlessly  sincere. 
Bight  happy  were  our  World's  To-be ! — 
Then  Anser's  memory,  men,  with  me, 
And  Anser's  friends,  with  **  three-times-three !'" 

Baint  Anser  was  a  pilgrim  wight, 

Most  reckless  of  established  forms  t 
A  gray  surtout,  or  often  white. 

Was  all  he  wore  to  hide  his  charms  ; 
And  as  to  Anser's  being  polite — 

However  sad,  it  must  be  said. 

Through  all  our  hght  around  him  shed, 
He  never  saw  the  meaning  quite — 
Yet  scarce  a  house  amongst  our  grand. 
Or  scarce  a  table  in  our  land, 
.  By  him  had  been  unvisited. 
And  yet  he  ne'er  could  understand 
Our  wiser  form  for  feelings  bland. 
But  still  to  Friendship's  proffered  hand. 

He  slyly,  snivelling,  stretched  his  head  t  ^ 
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He  could  not  see,  in  sooth,  nor  J, 
The  love  supposed  to  underlie 
This  shake-of-hand  philosophy ! 
What  then  ?     For  all  defects  of  sight. 
Be  it  ours  to  court  a  larger  light ! — 
So  Anser  trudged,  a  pilgrim  wight, 
With  naked  head,  and  naked  feet, 
Through  Summer's  sun  and  Winter's  aleei, 
Companion  of  the  hills  and  glens, 
Acquainted  less  with  pence  than  pern ; 
And  did,  as  saints  had  done  before, 
Deeds  superhuman  o*er  and  o'er ! 
Now  soared  he  o'er  the  tallest  woods  ; 
Now,  like  a  spirit,  walked  the  floods, 
Or  stood—  perhaps  for  some  vast  sin  1 
Upon  his  sainted  head  therein  ; 
Or,  moved  by  motives  near  his  core, 
He  gravely  plumbed  the  waters  o'er, 
Which  sneerers,  with  their  graceless  soowlf 
Pronounced  a  freak  <*  Upon  the  jMOwl;** 
But  which  was  neither  less  nor  more 
Than  zeal  to  test  a  power  he  bore 

Of  turning  fishes  into  fowl — 
A  pleasant  fancy  in  its  way, 
With  this  advantage,  sages  say. 
It  made  the  Saint  both  plump  and  gay  1 

Now,  though  we  may  not  imitate 

His  large  contempt  for  polished  fomis, 

'Twere  well  we  would  not  overrate 
The  language  of  our  hands  and  arms ; 

This  too-much  form  besides,  I  ween. 
Not  only  wounds  the  common  sense, 

But  oft,  in  wordy  times,  is  seen 

To  wreck  her  tent  and  drive  her  ihenoe* 

And  full  as  oft;,  I  think,  hath  been, 
A  death  to  social  confidence — 
Suppose  no  worse  the  consequenoe  I 
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It  chills  the  soul  of  friendly  union, 
And  hangs  a  clog  on  free  communion  ! 
And  though  our  gifts  be  so  confined, 

We  can't,  with  Anser,  foot  the  flood. 
Or  lay  a  limb  across  the  wind, 

As  *twere  some  garron  of  our  stud ; 
Or  plumb  the  wavelet's  silver  fleece, 

Upon  the  good  Saint  Anser's  plan, 
And  change  our  fish  to  ducks  and  geese — 

Yea,  something  of  this  last  we  can : 
The  fact  is  not  at  all  uncommon — 

Ye've  seen  it,  friends,  and  so  have  I, 
When  Snooks  was  set  behind  a  salmon, 

Some  **  Dear  wee  duckie"  smiling  by. 
The  charm  began  with  mastication. 

And  needs  no  further  explanation ! 

• 

All  such,  apart,  though  it  be  true 
Much  Anser  did  we  cannot  do, 

And  much,  perhaps,  we  should  not  try. 
One  truth,  we  still  idiould  hold  in  view. 

We've  power  to  walkf  if  not  to  fly  t 
And  when  the  way  to  virtue  leads 
Though  many  a  thistle  o'er  it  breeds, 
Till  many  a  weary  foot  there  bleeds, 
There's  still  some  flower  among  the  weeds 

To  glad  the  pilgrim's  jaded  eye ; 
Thereon,  let  each  put  forth  his  power, 

Begardless  of  the  sneerer's  scorn, 
He'll  find  it  brightening,  hour  by  hour. 

As  midnight  doth  to  golden  mom — 
Put  forth  his  power,  by  sea  or  shore^ 
Lo,  he  who  on  the  winds  did  soar, 
And  work  such  marvels  by  the  score. 
As  seldom  Saint  had  worked  before, 
Our  mighty  Anser  did  no  more ; 

But  did  it  still,  as  brave  hearts  ought, 
With  such  an  honest  recklessness 

Of  what  the  groundlings  said  or  thought, 
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As  few  have  language  to  express, 
Bnt  every  honest  tongue  shall  bless, 
Till  honest  hearts  be  things  of  nought. 
Or,  for  a  breakfast  sold  or  bought  1 
Oh,  hence  with  pilgrims  such  as  we, 
Our  semi-cynic  Saint  shall  be 
Long  voicified  with  *<  three-times-ihree  !** 

I*ye  said  our  Saint  was  meek  and  mild, 
Yet  Anser  was  not  all  a  child. 

Nor  quite  made  up  of  beck  and  bow ; 
But  prided  oft  in  certain  things, 
Whereof  the  kingly  Psalmist  sings. 

But  Messrs.  Orme  will  not  allow — 
For  instance,  he*d  a  princely  sense 

Of  what  was  due  to  him  and  his. 
And  so  indulged  at  some  expense 

Of  "Gech"  and  "Gobble,"  "Whirr"  and  "  Wto 
In  certain  acts  of  self-defence. 

That  paid  his  quizzers  quiz  for  quiz. 
His  attitudes  were  striking  too, 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  no  wise  new : 
A  cautious,  sideling,  sort  of  pace — 

A  wearing  on  you  now  and  then ; 
With  head  advanced,  in  feeling  grace. 

And  what  those  nobly-muscled  men, 
"  The  Fancy,"  finely  term  "  Half-&oe— " 

So  faced  he  often,  nine  or  ten — 
So,  head  erect  and  neck  bent  low. 
Some  little  like  an  Indian  bow. 
He  slipped  a  sly  one  on  the  foe. 
Or  squared  about,  and  watched  his  blow ; 
But  even  when  he  deemed  it  death, 
He  merely  whistled  'neath  his  breath — 
I've  heard  such  whistle  called  a  hi$$ — 
*Tis  not  particular,  that  or  this — 
It  shows  how  he,  in  hate  and  love, 
Combined  the  serpent  with  the  dove  1 
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But  when  his  foe  was  driven  ofi, 
Oh  how  he  rose  with  ohuokling  laugh, 
And  shut  the  Saint  awhile  from  view 
By  sundry  flaps  of  his  surtout ! 

In  truth  Saint  Anser  nursed  some  whims, 
As  very  likely ,  friends,  do  we  ; 

That  would  not  serve  our  special  hymns, 
Or  much  improve  our  Psalmodie  ; 

But  if  they  teach  us  to  forbear, 

Where  each  of  weakness  hath  his  share, 
They've  something  good,  as  one  may  see — 
They've  this,  besides,  they  whisper  me  : 

For  men  of  common  lips  and  eyes ; 

Of  common  acts  and  sympathies ; 
.  He*s  far  too  good  who's  always  wise  ! 
Then  hail.  Saint  Anser !     Long  may  he 
Have  friends  to  greet  him  warm  as  we ! 

Saint  Anser's  tastes  were  not  impure — 

At  least  he  was  no  epicure : 

Earth's  sumptuous  fare  he  held  in  scorn ; 

His  choicest  feast  a  sheaf  of  com  ; 

And  then  along  some  brooklet's  rim 

He  moped  and  mused,  and  shaped  his  whim ; 

And  sipped  the  flood  and  "  keched  "  his  song. 

Contented  as  the  day  was  long — 

His  briskest,  too,  when  trudged  him  by. 

Such  poor  Anserculus  as  I — 

Till  so  it  fell,  one  Christmas-tide, 

A  martyr  to  the  times  he  died — 

A  martyr  to  the  fearful  law 

That  opes  the  deadly  canine  jaw — 

Still  redolent  of  camivora — 

To  fi]l  the  pious  Christian  maw  ! 

Oh,  how  it  wounds  the  finer  sense, 

To  speak  such  murder's  why  and  whenci 

His  plumpness  was  his  whole  offence ! 

At  Christmas-tide,  in  Christian  land,j 

JEe  bled  beneath  a  Christian  hand — 
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He  bled  ?    Ah,  who  could  nnderstaiid 

The  nature  of  the  heart  that  planned 

The  death  of  one  so  simply  grand — 

Bo  meek,  and,  eyen  in  war,  so  bland ! 

He  bled  ?    Ah,  well ! — it  wa9  to  be  ; 

And  who  shall  war  with  fate's  decree ! 

He  bled ;  but,  lo !  as  martyr,  he 

Bequeathed  his  robe  for  such  as  we— 

Then  here's  that  robe,  with  *'  tliree-tameB-thne 

The  robe — ^the  robe !  great  Anser's  robe ! 
Ah  !  out  of  weakness  cometh  strength ! 
Behold,  its  hem  shall  scourge  the  globe  ; 

Shall  cleanse  it  through  its  breadth  and  lengt 
Shall  give  the  thoughts  of  thinkers  wings. 
To  reach  the  height  and  depth  of  things — 
Shall  pour  the  light  of  larger  souls 
Where'er  the  wave  of  error  rolls — 
Shall  upwards  lift  the  brow  of  man, 
And  ope  his  mind  to  nobler  span ; 
For,  lo,  that  robe  shall  yield  the  wand» 
Which  yet,  in  some  Arch- Wizard's  hand, 
Shall  from  the  giief  extract  the  smile, 
As  Spring  doth  roses  from  the  bri'r — 
Shall  strike  the  kingly  6rom  the  vile, 
As  from  the  flint  the  steel  strikes  fire ; 
Shall  strike,  shall  writer  and  shall  not  spare 
Where'er  Corruption  hath  his  lair ; 
From  lowliest  hut  to  highest  hall — 
Ood's  mene  Tekel  on  each  wall, 
Till  all  be  purged,  and  man,  set  free 
From  guilt  and  grief,  at  last  shall  see 
O'er  every  clime. 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time, 

From  hill  to  flood, 
Lighting  the  near  and  far. 
Like  a  great  fixed  star, 
The  one  word— Good. 
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Then  greet  Saint  Anser,  friends  of  miae, 

The  name,  as  name,  is  but  an  empty  sonnd ; 
But,  lo  I  the  sound  may  be  a  sign, 

That  where  we  sit  is  not  nnholy  ground ! — 
That  we — albeit  so  lowly  in  our  Ime, 

With  neither  wing  nor  wish  to  pass  the  bound, 

Beyond  whose  circle  looms  the  unknown  Profound, 
May  be  the  nucleus  of  a  light  divine, 
Which  one  day  fair  and  far-a-fileld  may  shine 

O'er  some  waste  spot  or  little  flowery  mound- 
On  some  lone  tendril  of  the  living  Vine, 

Whose  purple  light,  by  hoary  shadows  drowned. 
May  snatch  some  vigour  from  the  Stranger  shine ; 

Till,  bursting  through  the  worse  than    night 
around, 

It  grow  in  beauty,  Uke  a  soul  new-crowned — 
A  holy  radiance,  vital  as  benign — 
To  glad  the  old  glooms  with  intellectual  wine — 
Then  hail  Saint  Anser's  friends  withNniB-TiMES-NiNB  I 


I  #  I 


LITTLE  SILKIE  DOWN. 

linM  wrltttn  In  a  ehlld*B  eopy  of  the  popnUr  Nnrsuy  TaIsi '*  Littl*  Bed 

Bidinghood." 

LrrTLE  maiden  of  the  now  ; 
Sunny  tress  and  snowy  brow  ; 

Sinless  of  a  frown ; 
Thou  wilt  not  regard  it  crime 
At  this  holy  Christmas  time 
If  the  minstrel  breathe  a  rhyme, 

Less  to  build  renown 
Than  a  love  of  Love  sublime, 
In  a  little  tinkling  chime. 

Meet  for  Silkie  Down. 

Listen,  then — through  wolf  and  wood, 
All  this  little  **  Bidinghood,*' 
Buns  a  moral  clear  ; 
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This  it  teachetb,  throagh  and  through, 
When  a  work  thou  hast  to  do^ 
Flower  nor  butterfly  pursue, 

Lest  there  should  appear — 
Little  dreamt  of  till  in  view — 
Wolfish  things  to  make  thee  rue 

When  no  **  Woodman's"  near  I 
Tell  me  not  our  wolves  are  dead ; 
Tell  me  not  each  floweret  spread 

Moor  and  meadow  roun*. 
Far  from  evil's  shape  or  sign 
Nurtured  was  by  Power  divine 
O'er  some  Httle  brow  to  shine 

'Scaping  from  the  town  ; 
Or  for  tiny  hands  to  twine 
Free  from  sin  and  care  as  thine. 

Little  Silkie  Down ! 

Ah,  the  wolves  are  with  us  still — 
Many,  if  invisible — 

Silkie  Down,  beware  I 
If  amongst  the  flowers  we  run. 
While  one  duty  's  left  undone. 
Snows  may  fall  amidst  our  sun — 

Snows  of  killing  care  ! 
Wolves  may  tear  our  flesh  anon — 
Wolves  that  feast  the  soul  upon— 

Wolves  of  heart-despair ! 

But  those  starlets  of  the  sod ; 
Odorous  autographs  of  God  I 

Who  would  dare  revile  ? 
There  the  soil  its  spirit  shows, 
Cold  in  these,  or  warm  in  those, 
Yea,  in  action  and  repose. 

Teaching,  too,  the  while, 
As  the  soil  its  season  knows. 
So  should  each  who  o'er  it  goes, 

Where  and  when  to  smile  1 
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Oh  !  through  every  sun  and  shade, 
May'st  thon  ever,  little  maid, 

Meekly,  promise-ward, 
Wear  thy  crown  of  flowers  or  briars, 
Touched  by  no  unhallowed  flres — 
Bavening  wolves  of  earth's  desires — 

Which  the  weak  retard : 
So  may  He  who  never  tires. 
Walking  where  thy  soul  requires. 

Be  her  sleepless  guard ! 

Keep  thy  white  from  every  fang. 
Which  on  every  white  would  hang, 

Beckless  pray'r  or  groan — 
Till  the  vice,  becoming  wise, 
Sink  his  storm  of  serpent  sighs  : 
Or,  from  having  missed  the  prize, 

In  more  guileful  tone. 
Makes  it  seem  in  other  eyes, 
What,  in  neither  form  nor  guise. 

Could  he  in  his  own  ! 

Pit  that  brow,  so  pearly  fair, 
With  its  wreath  of  golden  hair. 

For  an  angel's  crown ! — 
Keep  those  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 
Free  from  sorrow's  fiery  dew. 
Till  the  gates  of  jasper  through. 

Where,  when  fairly  foun*. 
In  our  Lord's  Jerusalem  New, 
We  may  meet,  and  know  we  do. 

Little  Silkie  Down  I 
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A  SEPTUAGENARIAN  TO  HIS  WIFE, 

ON    THE    rarr-rOUBTH    AMKIVEBSAKT    of    THBIB    ig*»MTAM. 

mOMIMMD  XO  A.  <L 

Oheeb  up,  sweet  wife  I    Onoe  more  tlie  Smj — 

The  dear  old  fifth  day  of  July  I — 
Has  met  us  on  our  Homeward  way — 

We  should  not  coldly  pass  it  by  1 
'Tis  Mty  years,  this  day,  and  four, 

Since  you  and  I  were  made  as  one  ; 
And  if  our  walk  be  nearly  o'er, 

Sweet  wife,  our  Fatheb*8  will  be  done  I 

Through  good  and  ill  preserved  we've  been — 

We've  had  our  pleasures  and  our  pains — 
Yea,  many  a  cloud,  sweet  wife,  we've  seen, 

But  none  without  its  golden  veins  1 
Our  coldest  day,  or  darkest  night, 

If  wet  with  tears,  was  met  and  home^ 
Till  now,  in  life's  sweet  Autumn  light. 

We  meekly  wait  Christ's  harvest  mom ! 

If  some  from  round  our  hearth  be  miss'd. 

We've  children  still,  with  home  and  food, 
Yea,  children's  children  have  we  kiss'd — 

Ah,  Ood,  sweet  wife,  has  been  so  good ! 
Have  we  to  Him  been  all  we  might  ? 

Hush  !    Lay  your  head  here  on  my  breast. 
And  whispering  meekly — Ood  is  light. 

With  Him,  we've  trusted,  leave  the  rest ! 

And  now,  sweet  wife,  stir  up  and  show 

Our  children  and  our  children's  friends 
That  sweet  old  smile  of  long  ago. 

Whose  hght,  with  all  its  odds  and  ends, 
A  guiding  hght  was  still  to  me. 

When  anxious  heart  and  aching  brow, 
Much  needed  all  the  hght  could  be, 

And  had  it  in  that  smile  as  now  1 


That  smile  as  qov  I — that  blessed  beam ! 

Though  hallowed  still  the  Ugbt  it  bore, 
Wliile  gazing  thus,  as  in  a  dream, 

It  never  seemed  so  bright  before  I 
And  fifty-four  long  years  have  pass'd 

Binoe  wifefnl  smiles  I  feasted  on. 
And  atill,  if  this  should  be  our  last. 

Sweet  wife,  our  Father's  will  be  done  I 


BUN    AND     SHADE. 
Btbiex  np  that  dear  old  tune  again. 

My  dteek  is  thin,  my  hair  is  gray  ; 
My  ear  has  lost  yon  pleasant  strain. 
The  spirit  used  to  sing  alway, 
When  fair  or  foul  the  mouth  was  May  I 
Ah,  me  I  that  hearts  should  so  decay, 
With  still  enough  of  feeling  left, 
To  tell  of  what  they've  been  bereft '. 

Btrike  up  1  ah,  strike  the  chords  again, 

Bring  back  the  days  of  long  ago  ! 

There's  still  some  eomer  in  my  brain 

Unwithered  by  this  outward  snow, 

Whereto  your  songs  of  joy  or  woe 

May  talk  of  tome  we  used  to  know, 

And  fetch  to  Fancy's  eye  once  more 

What  only  Heaven  oan,  else,  restore ! 


AUTUMN    FBUIT. 

in  the  light  that  shines  but  when 

All  worldlier  lights  have  passed  away ; 

When  dreaming  spirits  of  minstrel  men 

Are  tipt  by  the  gleams  of  eternal  day — 

I  walked  miere,  methonght,  I  had  walked  before. 

And  the  stm  of  the  Past  shone  ont  once  more ) 
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I  walked  o*er  a  flowery  and  pleasant  wold. 

And  looked  on  the  Olive  was  once  my  pride ; 
Its  leaves  were  crisp  with  the  frosted  gola 
Of  the  grandly  mellowing  Autumn  tide ; 
But  flower  or  fruit  it  no  longer  bore. 
And  its  birds  of  carol  came  there  no  more  I 

The  nides  were  there,  but  the  nidelings  flown ; 

The  mosses  fed  on  each  brawny  bough ; 
And  lo,  where  the  saplings  tall  had  grown, 
Arose  but  the  loathlier  fungi  now, 
Like  a  kingly  soul  in  a  serfly  dress, 
Even  so  was  that  tree  in  its  loneliness ! 

I  loved  those  boughs  in  whose  goodly  shade 

My  soul  had  sat  in  her  sunnier  day, 
And  sighed,  as  I  saw  the  bright  leaves  fiade, 
*'  The  Winter  cometh,  and  then  decay ! 
Is  there  no  fond  eye  to  shed  light  thereon  f 
Bhall  there  no  birds  sing  like  the  sweet  birds  gone  f 

'Twas  a  thought  replied — 'twas  a  phantom  tone— 

<*  Take  thou  no  care  for  the  ills  that  seem  I 
If  the  morning  birds  with  their  songs  have  flown, 
As  sweet  may  come  with  the  evening's  beam ; 
For  while  life  remains  or  in  bough  or  root. 
Shall  the  tree  in  his  season  yield  his  firuit !" 

The  heavens  grew  dark,  and  mysterious  storms 

On  pinions  muffled  traversed  the  skies ; 
And  wintry  ills,  in  a  thousand  forms, 
Withheld  the  Olive-tree  from  my  eyes  1 
'Twas  an  old- world's  Winter,  of  ices  smaU^ 
And  my  pleasant  Olive  waxed  broad  and  tall ! 

And  lo,  as  the  season  of  flowers  shone  there, 

The  spirit  of  Ufe,  with  whispers  of  love. 
Awaked  on  our  Olive  One  Blossom  so  fair. 
With  much  like  the  lily  and  more  like  the  dove, 
While  trembled  the  tree  'neath  this  gentle  refrain : 
**  The  songs  of  thy  morning  shall  greet  thee  again  I" 
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JANE. 

Written  In  an  Album  inmribed  with  the  name. 

Each  tinted  page — the  brightest ! 

Behold,  I've  fingered  by ; 
And  chosen  this,  the  whitest, 

Methinks  you  whisper  **  Why  ?" 
Ah,  there's  a  name — the  sweetest, 

E*er  tingled  on  my  brain  I 
And  atainUas  white's  the  meetest, 

To  bear  that  blessed  '*  Jane  !'* 

Yea,  blessed — blest,  for  ever. 

May  all  who  bear  it  be  ! 
For  one's  sweet  sake  who  never 

But  blessings  breathed  on  me — 
Who  shaped,  in  no  overweening, 

For  childhood's  brief  refrain. 
Her  name  to  gentler  meaning — 

To  holier,  still,  than  «<  Jane  I'* 

The  loves  of  earth  are  many, 

And  diverse  as  its  flowers  ; 
But  never  Earth  knew  any 

More  holy  than  was  ours ! 
And  o'er  my  life's  long  story. 

Where  might  some  blot  have  lain, 
Oft  streamed  a  moral  glory 

From  thinking,  then,  of  Jans  ! 

But  loves,  however  holy. 

Dissolve  along  the  years ; 
And,  love,  how  oft  'tis  solely 

The  seeds  of  future  tears  : 
We  sow  them  in  our  madness. 

To  root  in  every  vein. 
And  reap  but  pain  and  sadness 

Through  some  sweet  word  like  Jane  t 
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Still,  thongh  the  grave's  a  gainer 

So  oft  at  loving*8  cost — 
Though  minded  a  poor  retainer 

Of  loveliest  sights  when  lost — 
Nor  death  nor  life  hath  power 

To  wipe  from  out  my  brain 
The  odours  of  one  flower. 

Whose  name  was  written  Jahx. 

0,  name  of  names  !    0,  solace 

Of  times  that  long  have  flown  f 
The  beauteous  spirit  palace 

That  knew  thee  as  its  own. 
Behold,  love-ht,  love-lighting — 

My  moon — my  sun,  again ! 
I  think  I  see,  while  writing — 

Mt  Moth£b*8  name  was  Janb  t 


■•♦  • 


THE  SINGING  BIRD. 

"  Fate/'  says  Jean  Panl  Biohter, "  doriwM  «]m 

Of  ilie  siiii^  bird«  till  h«  bas  been  inatnwladia  iB 

The  melodies  ahe  reqaixM  him  to  sing.  ** 

BiBD,  firom  whose  breast  that  wild  river  of  80«il  ii 

Shaper  of  song  for  the  Holy  of  Holies, 

Speak  from  the  depths  of  the  wood's  darkest  hangingi^ 

Speak  through  the  mighty  world's  jubilant  elangingi^ 

Say,  while  the  ear  in  a  heaven  thou  keepest — 

Say,  is  it  true,  while  thou  singest  thou  weepest  ? 

«<  Even  as  night  to  the  beautiful  morrow, 

Sorrow 's  the  nurse  of  song — suffering  and  borow  !'* 

Breather  of  wild  words  !    Ah,  musical  dreamy — 
Gleaner  of  gladness,  from  darkness  and  tremor, 
Flee  from  the  grasp  that  thy  spirit  encloses — 
Thorm  wouldst  thou  ever,  that  some  might  have  romf 
What,  though  the  night  be  the  mother  of  glory, 
Brightness,  once  bom,  maketh  golden  the  hoaiy ; 
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Oome  where  the  world  shall  have  ears  for  thy  gleanings — 
Welcomes,  too,  deeper  than  words  or  their  meanings ! 

Oome,  with  thy  soul  of  light,  misery-blasted — 
Come,  in  thy  shivering  white,  moulting  and  wasted— 
Oome,  with  thy  fitful  glance,  shrinkingly  beaming — 
Come,  with  thy  melodies  sparklingly  streaming ! 
Song-bird,  the  Heaven-taught,  never  too  lowly, 
Hymn  of  the  heart  was,  for  welcomes  all  holy ! 
Fhnging  off  night,  oome  to  day,  in  its  glory — 
World,  how  thou*dst  welcome  the  bird  and  his  story ! 

«  Hush !    Enow  ye  not  what  the  clever  world  teacheth : 
'  Deepen  the  woe,  and  the  nobler  it  preacheth  t 
Strew  ye  the  flints  around,  rougher  and  rougher; 
Suffering  must  sing — and  hence,  singing  must  suffer — 
Warmer  wakes  love  from  the  cold  bed  of  scorning. 
Lustier,  from  night,  leaps  the  song  of  the  morning. 
Singing  hearts  sicken  where  light  streameth  ever !' 
So  saith  the  clever  world !    Ah,  the  world's  clever ! 

**  Lo  I  if  that  world,  while  it  rolls  and  rejoices, 
Darken  the  cage  for  its  noblest  of  voices. 
Wherefore  should  bird  of  the  frailest  song-powers — 
Meant  for,  at  proudest,  but  moon-light  and  flowers — 
Dazed,  from  his  dark,  grope  with  song  to  the  city. 
Clique-kinging  there,  without  justice  or  pity — 
Credo  a  god,  too,  who  every  strain  smothers. 
Saving  it  breathe  his  rebuke  to  all  others  ?*' 


<♦■ 


THE    TE  ST. 

▲  somrBT. 


Hbb  soul,  beneath  her  flushed  eye's  ebon  bow, 
A  moment  battled  with  the  blank  of  spacet 
Till  all  the  moonlight  glory  of  her  face. 

Deepening  to  day-dawn — thus,  she  whispered  low : 
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«« If  seeming  friend  snspicion  points  as  foe— 
A  mere  lip-lover,  heartless,  hollow,  base ; 
His  truth  or  guile,  flame- written,  may'stthoutnoe 

On  those  who  know  thee,  but  as  he  may  show ! 

And,  mark — suspicion  hath  been  bate  as  blind. 
If  those  a  free,  unsneering,  candour  guide — 
If  the  reverse,  suspicion  hath  not  lied ; 

A  pointed  reed,  to  worship  every  wind — 

To  ki$$  thee  faceward,  and  to  stab  behind. 

Shall  prove  that  vampire,  in  thy  Mend,  desonMir 


>♦« 


GENTLENESS. 

▲  bokhbt. 

Beneath  a  sweet  simplicity,  you  say 

A  cunning  burrowed,  you  were  slow  to  find — 
Alas  I  self- worship  maketh  poor  8ei.f  blind ; 
In  that  pure  gentleness  of  soiQ  that  they 
Of  bloodiest  lash  could  ne'er  quite  scourge  away. 
You  saw  but  evidence  of  baby  mind. 
Though  Ood,  in  flesh,  was  gentlest  of  our  kind— 
Though  souls  of  Are  have  slept  in  vapours  gray- 
Then,  if,  when  vexed,  'neath  your  imagined  might. 
The  taunt  that  told  he  could  nor  see  nor  fed— 
His  spirit,  mounting  to  her  native  height. 
With  bolted  laughter  crashedyour  BeUhood*B 
Call  it  not  cunning,  but  a  strength  sublime. 
That  bore  till  gentleness  became  a  crime ! 


I » » 


SONG  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

0  HEABKEN,  yc  haughty  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Saith  the  toiling,  boiling,  brown-browed  flood : 
Pride  maketh  the  spirit  of  man  to  swell — 
It  maketh  the  waters  at  times*  aa  well; 
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AncU  oh,  shonld'nt  we,  in  oar  march,  be  proud, 
Begot  of  the  hills,  and  bom  of  the  cloud — 
Here  surging  and  sapping — hurra  t  hurra  ! 
Your  yesterday^s  slave  is  the  lord  to-day  t 

Oh,  lightly  ye  thought  of  us,  flesh  and  blood, 
Saith  the  roaming,  foaming,  brown-browed  flood. 
When  curbed  by  your  cunning,  we  whined  by  your 

side. 
Bloated  your  coffers,  and  pampered  your  pride. 
Shattered  and  scattered,  we  dared  not  refuse. 
Being  used  and  abused  as  it  fitted  your  views ; 
But,  surging  and  sapping — hurra  t  hurra  ! 
Your  yesterday's  slave  is  your  lord  to-day  I 

Your  cunning,  behold,  was  a  mocking  knave. 
Who  shivering  flees  from  his  swarthy  slave— 
From  the  tawny,  brawny,  base  in  his  sight. 
But  king  of  the  eourse  when  the  word's  **  Unite !  *' 
Puny  and  paUid  while  piling  your  wealth, 
But  freedom  gives  spirit,  and  spirit  is  health — 
Hence,  surging  and  sapping— hurra  I  hurra  I 
Your  yesterday's  slave  is  your  lord  to-day  I 

Then,  learn  ye  a  lesson,  0,  flesh  and  blood, 
Saith  the  reeling,  wheeling,  brown-browed  flood : 
Though  there  be  waters  that  bear,  and  forbear — 
Bestraining  the  might  that  could  carry  them — ^Whebe  ? 
Surfs  are  not  ever  so  silkenly  bred — 
Lead  them  in  love,  as  you'd  like  to  be  led. 
Lest,  surging  and  sapping,  their  wild  **  Hurra !  '* 
King  over  the  wreck  of  the  right  some  day ! 


CLINK— O—CLINK. 

CHOBUS  : 

Clink— 0— Clink ! 
Clinkum,  clinko,  clink ! 

Lay  on  t  lay  on  the  iron  's  hot — 
We've  got  no  time  to  think  I 
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The  anvils  ring. 
The  sledges  sing 
Clink— 0— clink ! 
Clinkom,  clinko,  dink  1 
Ah,  labour  yet  shall  ease  this  chain, 
Or  rend  it  link  from  link  1 


Olink,  0,  clink !     Glinknm,  clinko,  clink ! 

True  brothers  of  the  anvil,  vho  says  we  cannot  think? 

Oh,  tell  the  vile  traducers,  or  low  of  state,  or  high, 

Their  tale  is,  like  their  love  of  right,  a  blank  and  selfish  b; 

Ay,  ring  it  from  the  ploughshare,  or  from  the  ruddy  bir. 

We  fashion  to  the  sickle,  when  needed  not  for  war ! 

Bing  it  till  the  people  have  taken  up  the  tone. 

And  labour,  regal  labour,  bends  his  iron  limb  to  noiMi 

For  hear,  0  hills  around  us — your  every  holy  sod— 

Oreat  labour's  brow 

Should  never  bow 
To  meaner  than  his  God ! 
Bhout  it  through  each  alley,  clinkum,  clinko,  clink  I 
Liberty  to  seem  a  man  who  knows  to  work  and  think! 
CUnk---0 — Clink  !     Clinkum,  clinko,  clink  I 

Lay  on  I  lay  on,  the  iron's  hot,  Ao. 

Clink — 0 — clink !    Clinkum,  clinko,  clink  I 
Life  is  here  a  furnace— we  panting  o'er  its  brink ! 
Moiling  and  broiling  thus,  for  aye,  in  sweat  and  ooooh- 
Wearing  so  the  Adam  curse,  wear  we  it  for  whom  ? 
Ah,  well !  for  »ome  who  well  deserve  the  noblest  oti 

could  do — 
With  whom  the  only  failing  is — ^their  numbers  are  too  fev- 
But  iome  who  greet  our  givings  with  a  cold,  unholy  ficovii 
Ah,  some  who  never  Hft  a  hand  unless  to  hold  us  down  t 
Who  mock  the  minds  that  made  them  m«ii — ^that  nitA 
them  from  the  mire  I 

How  good  is  Ood 
Who  spares  the  rod, 
That  some  so  much  require  ! 
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loat  it  from  each  hill-top — olinkam,  olinko,  oliok — 
Axtm  yet  slull  ease  this  chain,  or  rend  it  link  from  link  I 
Clink— 0— clink ! 
Olinlnun,  clinko,  olink  I 

Lay  on  I  lay  on  I  the  iron'e  hot— 
We  can,  bnt  dart  not,  think  1 
The  anTiIa  ring — 
The  sledgeH  sing 
Clink— O— olink  1 
Clinknm,  olinko,  clink  I 
Ah,  labour  yet  shall  tase  this  ohuBi 
Or  rend  it  link  from  link  I 

THE    WEIKD   MANTLE. 

Air— Ths  Vm  Uuitle. 
ThalltUaltc  to  wUahtlufiitlowtngUiwibiTabssii  wilttu  !•  loubkla  In 

1^7,  ud  ■  wtain  •M  ;>th»,  whloh  It  am  ntalahDo  BUtttt 
ht  or  joonlu  m^  bo  tlia  wordi  UHompuiTlng  lb«  Tha  ftlr  li  ft  i********** 
tolnrauuot  tbomnl  dlitrleMot  Ulitn— inAnd,  la  ullol  UMmthU  tU 
af  tldo  hu  had  oa  opportnnlt j  of  ktio«Li£ ;  bnt  th*  onlj  laitu  bov  gwonQy 
In  omiMitoii  wUh  Itmnat— to  jaagiimn*  itnsla  itaim  with  vhloh  hi  taaa 
rnvMl  l7  ■  bimd— bo  d(  Uu  moM  obJoetlDubli  olunuitoi.    lDtlk*(aDawlBc 


>Ta  Ixai  ths  orlaliii]  hun* 

10  that  bhoughti  and  onii—ilimi  iriiloh  out 

«  rMdUr bg abtorbvl  In thao irtdsh  ifm  its 

Thb  moon,  &om  o'er  Collin, 
Cold-silTers  the  air  [^;un : 
Bnt  take  m;  blue  mantle^ 
'Tis  warmer  than  nine  or  ten  1 
Fair  fall  the  dew ! — down  in  the  dew. 

Where  primroses,  now  and  then, 
Gleam  to  the  moon— np  to  the  moon, 
Like  stars  from  M'Gance'a  GUia  I 
Oh,  I  have  a  mantle 

That's  tint«d  nor  blue,  nor  gray; 
Bnt  flnshed  as  the  heavens  are 
While  dying  'b  a  summer  day  : 
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Fair  grow  the  flowers !  all  through  the  flomn, 
That  mantle  be  xoine  for  aye — 

Though  in  the  dew — down  thro*  the  dew, 
It  keep  no  cold  airs  away ! 

This  mantle,  by  holy 

As  well  as  by  hidden  law. 
Has  streamed  over  maidens 
Binoe  Virtue  first  feared  a  flaw» 
Till,  thro*  the  flowers — down  thro*  the  flowen, 

The  whitest  cheek  e*er  you  saw. 
Quivered  in  red,  till  it  had  bled 
If  touched  with  a  windle-straw ! 

How  fair  such  a  mantle 

O'er  her  who  well  uses  it ! 
How  dimmed  is  her  beauiy 
Whose  seared  heart  refuses  it ! 
Down  in  the  dew — under  the  dew. 

Where  no  one  abuses  it. 
Better  should  sleep — better  than  weep — 
The  poor  thing  who  loses  it ! 

Then  fair  fall  the  mantle — 

The  holy — the  Heaven-lent — 
The  cheeks'  sudden  scarlet 
From  young  hearts,  still  innocent ! 
Down  thro'  the  flowers — ^up  thro'  the  towen, 

A  watch-light  divine  'tis  sent — 
Long  may  its  rose  shield  while  it  shows 
The  purer  soul's  tenement ! 

Then,  love,  be  your  mantle 

The  sun  of  my  brightest  day ; 
Your  breast's  snow  and  azure 
Its  heaven,  too,  and  mine,  I  pray ! 
Fair  fall  the  dew  I  down  in  the  dew. 

May  primroses  list  our  lay. 
Till  every  curl,  black  as  the  mede, 
Be  white  as  the  milky- way. 
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THE  PEASANT  PRINOE  OP  SONG. 

(Wfttten  for  the  anniTtmiy  miitting  of  the  **  8h«flUld  Bam'  (Sail.") 

The  loQovIng  Unee  were  written—not  In  eompetition  wttih  othAt,  but  bj  Hie 
Mbd  reqoeet  of  »  friend  abont  to  Tisit  Sheffield  »t  the  time.  The  writer  deelzee 
re  to  enewer  freqoently  enqniring  friends,  <m§  for  aU,  by  itftting  thftt  he  never 
ote  e  Km  of  eompetition  verse  in  his  life— never  paid  any  attention  to  invltatioM, 
ring  the  Centenary  of  this  or  that  Poet,  desiring  him  to  win  a  gold  wateh,  or 
Mr  Talnable— perhspe  a  doable-breasted  wig,  with  long  sleeres  &k  ili  bj  hli 
oteeeding  eleremess  1 " 

With  light  and  white  another  year 

Hath  gilt  and  strown  our  bawns  and  bowers, 
Since  last  we  met  as  meet  we  here 

To  scent  the  ploughman's  peerless  flowers ; 
To  triumph  in  tiie  deathless  dead — 

The  bard — the  muse-anointed, 
With  holly  crown  and  berries  red, 

A  priest  and  prince  appointed: 
Oh,  here's  his  name,  nor  that  alone. 

It's  light  o'er  earth  expanding — 
With  upward  eye — with  solenm  tone — 

With  tearful  lid — and  standing — 
The  poet's  memory  pass  along. 
Old  Scotland's  peasant  prince  of  song. 

And  what  though  prickly  was  fhbt  crown 

The  wily  queen  of  visions  brought  him, 
To  fence  his  brow,  with  frown  for  frown. 

When  Fate  her  darkest  donned,  it  taught  hixii. 
And  lo,  since  ceased  his  worldly  wars, 

'Mid  time's  consuming  carry. 
Around  his  name,  like  flashing  stars. 

Expand  both  leaf  and  berry. 
The  bard  of  bards,  whose  wizard  words. 

As  pain  or  pleasure  tone  them. 
Assail  our  soiQs  like  flaming  swords. 

Or  half  in  glory  throne  them  ; 
The  friend  to  right — ^the  foe  to  wrong ; 
Our  Bums — our  peasant  prince  of  song* 
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The  pxiest — the  prophefi — ^num,  and  child. 

Who  Nature's  heart,  in  gloom  and  gladness, 
Ptenaed — adored  till  aool  groim  wild. 

Hymned  heart,  and  heare  in  hoij  madness. 
The  datk-ejed  seer,  whose  tongue  oi  fixe 

Ye(  peak  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
Who  on  his  ploagh-heam  fomid  a  lyre. 

That  thrones  could  not  have  given  ; 
Who  clothed  hlne  misery  hke  a  bride. 

When  worth  her  tears  attended ; 
Who  o'er  the  cotters  '*  Ingle-side  ** 

A  halo  broad  suspended, 
ffis  memory  proadiy  pass  along — 
The  man — the  peasant  prince  of  song. 


Ah,  think,  ye  who  each  weakness  ban, 

'Mid  toil  and  tears  and  station  lowly ; 
How  much  he*s  more  than  common  man. 

Who  wins  the  crown  or  keeps  it  holy. 
Too  oft  a  heartless  sneer  above — 

A  green-eyed  few  beneath  him — 
Who,  for  his  free-fimig  light  and  love, 

A  crown  of  scorpions  wreathe  him. 
All  praise  to  Coila's  kingly  son — 

The  wearied,  worn,  and  woonded — 
Whose  soul  when  fiercest  frowned  npon. 

Her  holiest  timbrel  sounded. 
His  memory — chant  it  loud  and  long — 
The  high-souled  peasant  prince  of  song. 

He  passed — ^his  life  an  Autumn  field. 

With  golden  sweets  and  glories  gifted ; 
And  whose  so  few  of  tares  might  yield, 

If  half  so  long  or  closely  sifted. 
But  they  who  pierce  through  life  and  death. 

To  make  our  faults  uncommon, 
'Twere  little  ill,  their  blighting  breath 

Were  yielded  high  as  Hammon. 
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Till  honest  worth  assumes  her  throne, 
And  thus — a  world  commanding — 

With  upward  eye,  with  solemn  tone, 
With  tearful  lid,  and  standing. 

The  poet's  memory  hymns  along — 

Old  Scotland's  peasant  prince  of  song. 


I  »  I 


GO    SLEEP. 

Written  for  Mr.  Walter  Newport. 

Thb  sun  hath  gone  down,  and  the  day  round  us  closes. 

The  winds  are  asleep,  and  the  birds  gone  to  nest. 
The  moon's  in  the  sky,  and  the  dew's  on  the  roses, 

Then  why  should  not  baby  go  sleep,  like  the  rest  t 
Gk>  sleep,  oh,  go  sleep,  then,  my  white  one,  my  bright  one, 

The  city  lights  languish,  and  yonder  and  nigh 
Tlr^  father's  foot  soundeth,  the  quick  one,  the  light  one, 

Thfmk  Heaven  the  weary  day's  labour  is  by  1 

Oo  sleep,  then,  my  darling ! 

And  while  o*er  thy  cheek  steal  the  roses  of  slumber. 

Illumed  by  the  dews  from  a  fond  mother's  eye. 
My  beauty,  my  darling,  shall  wings  without  number. 

Descend,  as  thy  shield,  from  our  Father  on  high  ! 
Ah,  where  shalt  thou  sleep,  or  what  eye  shall  watch  o'er  thee 

When  these  of  thy  mother  have  passed  with  the  years  ? 
Thy  day  and  thy  way,  oh,  they  brighten  before 

An  angel  of  mercy  forbiddeth  my  fears ! 

Go  sleep,  then,  my  darling ! 


I  m  I 


LONELINE  SS. 

I DBKAMT  in  thy  absence  one  moon  I  could  Unger ; 

Ah,  dreams  1  they  were  false  as  the  hopes  of  the  singer ; 

The  night  cometh  on  and  my  soul  waxeth  lonely, 

ltd  brightness — its  blackness— art  thou,  and  thou  only. 

Ah!  why  didst  thou  leave  me,love — ^why  didst  thou  leave  me? 

Why  whisper  *dst  thou  not  that  my  dreams  would  deceive  me, 
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To  gaze  on  thy  vaoaiit  ebaii^  meekly  and  miUly ; 
Ah,  darling  t — I  loved  thee  too  warmly — ^too  wSdiy. 
Gome,  then,  in  the  riches  that  poverty  knoweth. 
While  trusting  the  Love  that  fJl  graces  bestoweth. 
For,  oh !  when  the  smiles  of  the  big  world  beset  me, 
To  wile  me,  to  win  me,  a- while  to  forget  thee. 
Dumb  anguish  grows  madness  beneath  their  subonunSi 
Thou  moon  of  my  night,  and  thou  sun  of  my  momiBg ; 
Oh  t  black  be  the  day,  love,  that  ever  shall  let  me. 
For  earth,  or  earth's  glory,  one  moment  forget  thee. 

I  dreamt  of  thee,  blessed  one — saw  thee  returning, 
And  leaped  forth  to  clasp  thee,  half  happy — ^half  mommig; 
I  saw  thy  bright  eyes,  like  the  sun  on  yon  river. 
In  whiteness,  through  blackness,  thy  brow  shone  as  cffSi 
As  some  snowy  hill  from  the  cloud's  darkness  fringmgi* 
Gleams  forth  in  the  gliding  moon's  silvery  tingings  ; 
Oh  t   through  this  black  world,  with  that  white  moot 

above  me, 
My  purest — my  dearest !  I  love  thee — ^I  love  thee ! 

Dear  light  of  my  loneliness — ^lamp  of  my  duty. 
Whose  spirit  is  truth,  as  its  dwelling  is  beauty, 
I  see  thee — I  hear  thee  move  by  me,  and  bless  me» 
Nor  know  it  a  vision  till  straining  to  press  thee ; 
My  heart-strings — ^my  heart-strings    are    twined,  ifi^ 

about  thee ; 
Ah !  God  only  knows  how  they  wither  without  ih6t» 
For  through  this  lone  world,  with  that  white  moon  abofM 
My  life-light— I'd  wander  to  love  thee — to  love  thee  I 


■  #  I 


THE    BRIDGE    IN    THE    GLEN. 

As  we  passed,  on  a  sweet  summer  eve, 

O'er  the  white  wooden  bridge  in  the  ^eii, 
'Twas  some  button  of  his  caught  my  sleeve, 
And  my  heart — oh  t  to  think  of  it  then. 
As  backward  and  forward — again  and  again, 
I  toiled  to  get  free  from  that  queerest  of  men. 
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But  his  ymoe  was  so  dear  and  so  swee^^— 

Though  I  knew  not,  I*m  sure,  what  he  said, 
With  his  something  of  **  Heaven  to  meet  t  *' 
As  half  weeping,  I  hung  down  my  head — 
'd  have  thonght,  while  he  slowly  our  garments  unwed, 
IS  that  sweet  little  stream  singing  psalms  in  its  bed ! 

Oh !  give  love  and  the  priest  only  leave, 

And  such  Edens  they'll  plant  yet-and-then ! 
As  for  me,  when,  now,  oaught  by  the  sleeve. 
Three  cherubs  Usp — **  Mother,  ah  t  when 
1  father,  that  dearest  (not  ^queerest*)  of  men, 
m  eve  for  yon  sweet  little  bridge  in  the  glen  ?  " 


DESPONDENCY. 

BxNMOBE  has  plumed  his  darkest  crest, 

And  grasps  the  ocean  in  his  frown, 
And  rugged  Bathlin's  barren  breast 

Is  veiled  in  clouds  of  dusky  brown ; 
Yea,  e'en  the  blue — the  beauteous  blue, 

That  smiling  Heaven  wears  in  May, 
Is  crossed  with  fields  of  inky  hue ; 
But  oh,  my  soul  I  unlike  to  you 

For  those  can  weep  their  stains  away  ! 

I  would,  my  soul,  thou  wert  that  tear, 

Out  from  my  blood-shot  eye-ball  press'd. 
This  wrinkled  rock  should  be  my  bier, 

That  wand'ring  wave  might  work  the  rest. 
Oh  1  could  I  change  this  hot  despair 

To  language  that  my  kind  might  know, 
I'd  lay  my  secret  thought-springs  bare, 
I'd  tell  the  world  a  tale  of  care 

Would  shroud  the  brightest  cheek  with  snow. 

The  world  t  alas  t  cold  stranger  thing, 
I've  walked  therein,  but  walked  alone, 

For,  Ood  had  lent  my  soul  a  wing 
To  seek  a  dwelling  near  His  own ; 
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Bat  mingling  mnoh  with  kindred  day 
Hath  foaled — hath  clogged  those  pIomeB  of  n 

That  used  to  cleave  a  purer  ray. 

In  higher  hope — in  brighter  day 
Than  they  again  may  ever  know. 


DEPARTED. 

Lonely — ^lonely  sat  I  musing 

While  the  big  red  sun  went  down, 

Sadly,  sadly,  sat  I  thinking, 

While  that  rosy  circle,  sinking 

In  a  waste  of  ruddy  brown 

Streamed  a  flickering  current  nigh 

Through  the  window,  twinkling  by  me, 

Shot  a  sickly  shaft  that  shone 

Still  and  stark  in  ghostly  splendor ; 

Like  a  breath-stream,  slant  and  slender, 

While  I  thought,  or  whispered  faintly : 

Ouard  him,  God,  the  gifted,  saintly — 

Ouard  the  way  he  walketh  on ; 

Then,  the  echo  of  a  whisper. 

Through  my  spirit  wailed — **  He's  gone !  '* 

He,  my  friend  of  friends,  the  fondest, 

Had  but  lately  said  <*  Farewell !  '* 

Pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  me  briffhtiy, 

Though  his  big  voice  trembled  slightiy^ 

And  his  twitched  hps  shimmered  whitelyl 

Passed  he,  but,  his  footsteps  fell 

On  my  ear,  like  echoes  risen 

From  abysses  of  a  vision. 

When  the  soul  of  thought,  the  hermit, 

As  the  dream-land  charmers  oharm  it, 

Starts  to  action  energetic, 

Ay^  to  utterance  oft  prophetic — 

Then,  as  dew  falls  on  the  lawn, 

On  my  musing  ear  as  lightly 

Fell  iLtki  whiter — "  Yea,  he's  gone  t " 
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FAR     AWAY. 

H. —  H. — 
IN    MSMOBIAM. 

fiM  away  firom  the  land  of  his  home  and  his  heart, 
i^rom  the  voices  he  loved,  and  their  soothings,  apart, 
loared  a  spirit  as  pore,  ^om  a  temple  as  fair, 
L8  with  heaven  and  earth  could  mortality  share ; 
^hen,  oh,  shall  a  bosom  that  trembles  to  tell 
k  had  few — ^very  few— worthy  loving  so  well — 
hall  a  heart  that  doth  feel  to  the  springs  in  its  core 
t  had  few — very  few — worthy  mourning  for  more — 
fith  a  word  to  his  worth — with  a  sigh  to  his  tomb, 
hrough  the  wild  harp  he  fondled,  be  chary  to  come  ? 

^  though  humble  its  strains,  as  the  hopes  of  the  bard, 
hey  should  sleep  in  his  heart,  and  that  heart  *neath  the 
Bward, 

^  one  note  should  be  loosened  in  sycophant  tone 
'or  a  shrine  if  made  sacred  by  splendour  alone  ; 
at  the  eye  that  would  bum  in  contempt  o*er  a  grave 
ad  its  tenant  wax'd  vain  on  the  groans  of  the  slave, 
tid  the  chords  that  might  ne'er  be  prostrated  to  wail 
er  a  knave,  though  his  gilding  made  heaven  look  pale 
t  their  holiest  source,  may  yield  sorrow  her  sway, 
or  the  mortal  we're  mourning  as  ashes  to-day. 

X !  if  ever  on  earth,  without  danger  to  Bight, 
nald  a  soul  have  been  vested  with  measureless  might — 
r  if  ever  true  Dignity  stooped  from  his  place 
>  where  lowliness  lurked,  with  the  God  in  his  face, 
ith  the  whisper  within — higher  Art  were  to  blame, 
be  saw  not  the  gem  but  by  light  from  its  frame- 
Kid  the  virtuous  spirit,  of  lowliest  line, 
ay  have  somewhat  to  brighten  a  brighter  than  mine — 
Sras  the  soul  that  is  gone  :  that  is  gone  I  that  is  here, 
earning  yet  to  the  eye — speaking  yet  to  the  ear  I 
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For  as,  Instrous  and  fair,  o*er  the  heaTcns  an 

Tho  rich  fragments  of  light  when  the  day-bemistR|iA 

So  the  thoughts  of  the  pore  ronnd  onr  souls  finger  oi 

When  the  spirits  that  shed  them  for  eTer  are  gone; 

Oh,  and  is  it  not  soothing  for  pilgrims  to  find 

Now  and  then  through  their  Tisions  those  renattii' 

mind 
Tliat  declare  how  some  Peerless  had  preached  in  ttilA 
Of  his  proudest  distinctions — **  Man  simply  is 
A.  frail  temple  of  clay  ;  or,  if  more  he  appears, 
*Tis  by  aught,  under  God,  than  the  tinsd  he 


With  a  love  for  aught  pure  that  anght  pnre  ntfv 
From  those  schools  whence  your  upstarts  luiTe  ta'cnlki 

df^grees. 
To  look  down  on  low  earth  whence  their  flight  didbefii^ 
With  the  cant  that  low  earth  must  be  wedd^  to  siB* 
And  appeal  to  wealth's  gUtter,  in  absence  of  mind, 
To  exalt  the  poor  worm  where  the  man  we  should  taL 
He  was  here — he  was  there— dreading  lofty  nor  bv, 
For  his  soul,  like  a  lamp  in  a  palace  of  snow. 
Shod  a  hght  which,  while  wasting  its  beantifol  Am^ 
Was  by  grossness,  itself,  muttered — something  dxfiDt' 

Oh,  and  his  was  the  eye  of  the  holiest  glow^ 
0*er  tints  of  the  fair,  or  above  or  below  ; 
*Twas  an  eye,  that  no  beauty  in  nature  or  art 
Ever  met  without  fixing  its  print  on  his  heart, 
And  a  heart  whoae  emotions  grew  actions,  not  worJk 
When  the  whispers  of  sorrow  stole  in  through  ittohflA 
And  a  heart  that  grew  wild  under  feeling's  ecdipM^ 
When  the  spirit  of  song  passed  her  wing  o'er  lui  Hf^* 
And  in  science — ^what  field  for  his  search  was  too  wf  , 
While  his  gloamings  he  sprinkled  like  stars  wherehsitfi', 


Te  have  read  of  Philanthropy — ^yea,  may  have 
The  angel  as  pure  as  she  ever  hath  been. 
In  a  garment  of  clay  that  retained  through  its  8B0VI 
Some  tints  to  acknowledge  the  earth  whence  it  rOMi 
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But  80  little  of  earth  with  his  nature  combined — 
And  tiiat  little,  again,  to  its  farthest  refbied, 
Kide  a  home  for  the  holy  things  purer  than  e'er 
Iwas  my  lot  to  meet  offe,  among  speaker  as  fair ; 
Oh,  80  wholly  his  heart  was  the  love-spirit's  throne, 
On  the  weal  of  the  world  seemed  the  hopes  of  his  own. 

Bat  from  all  earthly  loves — sacred,  pure,  and  apart — 
Jn  the  innermost  spot  of  his  innermost  heart — 
Lived  a  love  whence  each  hoher  thought  took  its  tone — 
lited  a  feeling  the  angels  might  glory  to  own  ; 
Iwas  the  love  of  the  l^atriot  sternly  sincere — 
Kot  the  love  that  takes  name  from  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 
To  be  breathed  in  your  ear  and  be  dreamt  of  no  more. 
But  the  warm,  lasting  love  that  true  sympathy  rears 
b  the  soul  long-bedewed  with  her  holiest  tears. 

Ind  what  though  when  straining  for  Liberty's  shrine. 

Sis  path  may  have  trended  from  yours  or  from  mine — 

)h,  it  is  not  the  path  we  should  hallow  or  ban, 

ixii  the  end  or  the  aim  in  the  heart  of  the  man ; 

Tor  as  Freedom,  herself,  is  or  darkness  or  Ught 

U  revealed  through  the  spirit  she  vests  with  her  might, 

io  e*en  in  idea  she's  gross  or  refined 

through  the  foul  or  the  fair  of  the  manifold  mind ; 

iut  so  pure  was  the  freedom  our  loved  one  adored, 

Nben  he  bowed  at  her  altar  he  bowed  to  the  Lord. 

)nt  he's  gone — ^in  the  Spring  of  his  manhood ;  he's  gone 
Sre  his  mind  the  full  sheen  of  its  strength  had  put  on  ; 
JHiile  we  strain  towards  the  voice  that  yet  roundly  and 

elear 
I7ith  its  phantom-like  music  deceiveth  the  ear, 
Lnd  we  ask  for  the  form  that  delighted  our  eyes, 
Nbiie  the  bleeding  heart  leaps  as  the  spirit  replies  : 
Witii  the  red  on  his  cheek,  with  the  white  in  lus  soul, 
le  hath  fought  the  last  battle — ^hath  won  the  last  goal ; 
Se*8  away  where  the  pestilence  withers  no  more — 
Where  the  season  of  iiowers  and  fruit,  never  o'er. 
Hake  the  bough  beun  as  bright  as  the  blossom  it  bore  I 
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THE     OUTCAST. 

God  bless  yon  Yoang  and  beanteons  moon. 
That  skims  the  deep  sky's  midnight  sea, 
She  lights  yoor  mother*s  eyes,  aroon, 
0*er  all  their  worlds  of  wealth  in  thee ; 
Your  pearly  brow — ^your  laaghing  stare- 
Tour  summer  cheek  and  autumn  hair. 

Look  up — ^look  up,  my  babe,  again  ; 

My  peerless,  priceless  hope — my  more  ! 
And  kill  this  fever  in  my  brain. 

And  all  that*s  blistering  at  its  core  ; 
I  would  not  lose  one  glance  of  thine 
For  glittering  Indians  richest  mine. 

It  is  not  that  my  fancy's  wild 

In  dreaming,  as  thou*rt  all  mine  own ; 
On  lovelier  face  than  thine,  my  child. 
The  light  of  Heaven  never  shone. 
The  world  could  not  befoul  my  word. 
Were  every  tongue  a  slanderer's  sword. 


I  m  ■ 


FRIENDSHIP. 

O  FBiEND  of  my  heart,  whom  I've  treasnred  so  kng; 
Of  counsels  so  many  and  never  one  wrong, 
"Whose  love,  like  a  halo,  illumines  my  rhyme. 
Which  not  like  to  some  I  have  met  in  my  time. 
Whereby  more  than  hate  can  a  heart  be  perplexrit 
When  an  angePs  one  day,  an  affliction  the  next ; 
Oh,  keep  thou  that  medium  can  still  be  the 
That  is  never  all  ice — that  is  never  all  fbau 
Such  only  of  Friendship  deserveth  the 
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TWILIGHT    THOUGHTS: 

▲  OOUFLI  or  MINT7TZB   THBBBWITH. 
HO.  I. 

Old— old  to-day  I    And  yet  how  strange 

The  word,  it  seems  so  short  a  time  since  I 

"Was  yonng  f — so  short  a  time  since,  at  the  foot 

Of  yon  old  garden  where  the  current  foamed 

Beneath  the  willow-boughs — yea,  boughs  and  roots 

That,  intermingling,  spanned  its  murmuring  breadth, 

We  sat — who  sat  ?    Dear  Lord  !  the  first  tmie  e*er 

I  sat  within  the  light  of  woman's  smile — 

Of  any*s,  save  the  one  whose  soul-light  broke 

With  such  exceeding  glory  o*er  my  dawn 

Of  life,  to  set  so  soon — to  set  before 

My  day  had  even  rounded  towards  the  south ; 

First  loved,  and  yet  not  half  so  well  as  hers — 

That  other  A^— sweet  Lord  1  where  is  she  now  ? 

If  still  beneath  the  stars,  has  she  such  thoughts 

As  min^,  or  turn  they  e*er,  as  mine,  to  yon 

Old  garden,  where  the  willow-roots  lay  white 

With  snow  beneath  the  freezing  heavens,  and  that 

Dear  moonlight  of  her  smile  ?    I  never  saw 

A  smile  on  lip — I  never  saw  an  eye — 

I  never  heard  a  voice — a  soimd — an  aught 

That  told  me,  I — ^yea,  such  a  thing  as  I — 

Could  live,  or  should  till  then.    Sweet  dreams  I  I  hear 

That  whisper,  even  now — so  low — so  sweet — 

80  full  of  soul  and  quiet  passion,  say, 

**  Enough  I  I  am  a  woman — thou  art  yet 

A  child  I  "    And  then,  I  hear  the  rest — the  sweet, 

Sweet  all  that  followed ;  and  I  see,  alas ! 

The  bitter,  bitter  mode  of  that  sweet  all's 

Fulfilment.    Hush  1   Away— away,  and  tear 

The  maddening  picture  to  a  thousand  shreds — 

Yea,  blot  the  whole  from  my  remembrance,  oh, 

MoBt  merciful  Bedeemer,  from  the  dark  I 
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HO.  XX. 


Why  should  I  grieve  to  go  ?    Who's  here  to  grieve 

For  me  or  for  my  going  ?    All  my  life — 

A  life  not  8hort---I*ve  been  a  child.     Who's  here 

To  love  a  child — as  childhood  yearns  to  be 

Beloved — when  those  who  gave  him  being  oease 

To  be  ?    I*ve  been  a  child,  I  say,  through  Ufs 

Delighting  in  such  things  as  few  besides 

Delighted  in,  and  finding  Httle  that 

Could  yield  delight  to  me  in  those  wherein 

Most  others  found  their  joy.    Ah !  it  is  sad 

To  be  a  child,  and  all  alone  amongst 

Those  strong-eyed  giants,  fall  of  iron  yesrs, 

Whose  glance  can  bow  one's  spirit  to  their  knees— 

Whose  slightest  breath  is  power,  and  breathed — ^how  oft 

Too  roughly  on  the  children  of  their  kind  I 

Sad — sad  to  be  the  child  who  hears  ring  through 

His  dream  the  voice  of  stern  utility. 

Demanding  manly  power,  while  his  is  spent 

Pursuing  tinted  spray  among  the  waves 

Of  all — ^unprofitable  thought.     Sad — sad 

It  is,  to  be  a  child  with  still  enough 

Of  mind  to  know  when  one  is  scorned,  and  heart 

Perhaps  to  feel  such  scorn  too  deeply — yet 

Without  that  apt  metallic  fiash  wherewith 

The  firmer  soul  can  light  the  eye  and  say, 

Beyond  all  power  of  words — **  Beware  I  There's  here 

Can  feel  when  woimded  and  repay  in  kind  I" 

And  yet,  with  such  retributory  power 

Would  I  bo  happier  than  I  am  ?    God  knows  I 

For  me,  I  am  a  child,  and  know  not  what 

Were  best,  save  that  I  thvik  'twere  good  to  go 

And  sleep  that  sleep  of  peace  which  even  dreams 

Are  powerless  to  disturb.    And  yet  I  know 

I  could  not  lay  me  down  and  feel  that  there 

I  laid  me  for  my  last  in  life  without 

Much  bitter  grief ;  for  I  have  loved  all  things — 

All  things  that  in  themselves  revealed  one  trait 
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H  love,  or  beanty,  wliioh  itself  is  love — 

The  abstract  thing,  for  dimmer  eyes  made  clear 

n  substance  and  in  form.    I've  loved  the  wave 

?liat  threatened  to  destroy  my  life — the  strange 

!7ild  beauty  of  each  curving  plume,  like  some 

Vliite  spirit  worshipping  the  Lord,  was  more 

?o  me  then  had  it  showered  me  to  the  knees 

¥ith  diamonds — but  o'er  all,  I  loved  it  for 

is  truthfulness  to  self.     Ah,  verily,  there's 

To  beauty  where  there  is  no  truth !    Because 

tf  this  same  truth  to  self,  I've  loved,  perhaps, 

?oo  well  for  my  soul's  peace,  some  things  it  had 

teen  better  to  have  loved  much  less,  if  loved 

It  all.    But,  let  it  pass !    What  matter  what 

*Te  loved  1    I  know  I've  hated  nought  but  hate 

H  loveliness  1    Why  even  the  savage  beast, 

IHiose  grandest  stretch  of  thought  is  to  destroy 

iJl  life  to  make  his  own  more  regal — ^him, 

Ly,  even  him,  I  know  I  could  have  loved, 

Though  shunning  to  imperil  my  life  in  proof 

If  love  he  could  nor  feel  nor  imderstand. 

ih,  there  are  those  who  should,  but  cannot  feel 

tar  understand  it  more  than  he  1    Alas  1 

low  oft  I've  thought,  and  sometimes  said  as  now — 

Can  metes  his  fellow  by  the  line  he  finds 

mthin  himself;  while,  all  that  lies  beyond 

I3iat  measure's  length  to  him  who  measures  seems 

L  blank,  whereon,  with  cold  presuming  hand, 

ie  writes  the  heartless  word — *'  Pretension."    Ah  ! 

Tib  sad  to  be  a  child,  to  weep  and  talk  of  love 

kod  hear  the  hoarse  world  mutter — *  *  Where  ?    Therefore 

li  is,  I  say—why  should  I  grieve  to  go  ? 

Hy  full  heart  speaketh  and  my  heart  alone. 

!^d  so  the  voice  is  low  and  void  of  charm  1 

Tain  Fancy  speaks  in  artificial  flowers, 

lut  genuine  Feeling  seeks  the  bimplest  form. 

«t'  her  repeat  it — Who's  to  grieve  for  me 

^  fox  my  going  ?    Oh,  to  go  in  peace  I 

82 
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TO    LADY    F 


**  And  miuiiig  thas,  it  wm  Hkt  bMk 
The  yean  I  had  mj  drMma — ^mj  Uttl« 
Of  god-Ilka  fraadom— hamaa  faaadom  I- 
Tha  fraadom  of  a  fav— who^  handing  *naath 
Soma  eommon  nama,  do  battla  with  aD  good~ 
Howarar  good  or  ill  aUke,  that  on 
Ita  frontlet  baaraih  not  tha  putj  siffn 
And  aeall    I  loathed  raoh  fraadom i " 

— TaBUR  or  BSAMWI. 

Lady,  lady !  once  I  knew 

A  fiery  youth  of  titles  lowly, 
Stem  as  steel — as  Heaven  true, 

Of  bonnding  hopes,  and  not  imlioly. 
Lady  1  he  had  love  for  thee. 

Ere  he  knew  its  sacred  meaning ; 
Lady  I  I  had  eyes  to  see, 

Hadst  thou  shown  some  kindlier  leaning, 
Flower  and  weed,  as  was  his  manner, 
Had  been  offered  for  thine  honour. 

Lady !  when  he  sought  thy  care, 

*Twas  not  seeking  wealth  or  power ; 
*Twas  not  sighing  for  a  share 

Of  thy  dreamy  lands  or  dower. 
Nor  that  frothy  god,  applause, 

Sought  he  e'er  beneath  thy  banners ; 
More  to  him  thy  rightful  cause. 

Than  all  thy  glittering  gold  and  honours. 
Thee  and  thine  he  sought  to  aid  them, 
Means  were  his,  and  Heaven  made  them. 

Lady  1  at  thy  fairest  gate. 

Faithless  lips  and  faithless  sabres. 
Met  the  warm  one*s  love  with  hate. 

Banned  his  truth,  and  truthful  labours. 
Lady  !   all  thine  arbours  through, 

Flashing  fiery  fangs  around  them. 
Loll  the  heartless  green-eyed  few, 

That  bind  your  hopes,  and  oft  have  bonsd  thflo 
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Lady  I  dream  not  love  and  bravery 
Spring  from  such  remains  of  slavery  I 

Lady !  oft  that  fiery  boy, 

Wandering  past  thy  gleaming  bowers, 
Bent  his  iron  hands  to  toy 

0*er  some  wreath  of  way- side  flowers, 
Wove  them — pressed  them  next;  his  heart, 

Kissed  them — sent  them  warm  before  thee. 
Token  were  they,  but  in  part 

Of  the  love  his  spirit  bore  thee. 
Oh,  he  loved  thee — loved  thee  truly  I 
But  was  paid  with  scorn  as  duly. 

Thou,  *tis  said,  with  pleasure  smiled 

On  his  gift,  but,  lady,  hearken. 
Slaves  there  were  thy  faith  beguiled — 

Made  thine  honest  brow  to  darken  ; 
Flaunting  *daubed  their  wordy  slime 

O'er  each  leaf  till  streaked  with  poison. 
Then  his  flowerets,  branded  criniSf 

Waved  they  o'er  the  warm  unwise  one  : 
Tet  their  poison  so  designed  it. 
Cravens— only  some  might  find  it. 

Lady  I  there  was  truth  to  thee. 

Slighting,  blasting  aught  that  loved  thee ; 
Lady  1  thou  hadst  eyes  to  see. 

And,  e'er  this  had  I  reproved  thee, 
But  I  know  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Though  the  sport  of  sorrow's  many, 
Still  for  thee,  at  fits  and  starts. 

Bleeds  and  toils  unknown  to  any — 

This  and  more  shall  Time  yet  teach  thee. 
Oh  I  'tis  Time  the  truth  shall  preach  thee  ! 

Lady  !  I  have  said  my  say. 

Enow  thyself,  and  mark  thy  vassals. 

Lest  thou  find'st  them  stand  some  day 
LesB  for  thee  than  for  thy  castles ; 
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Kqow  thyself,  and  also  know 

Thou,  that  driver,  yet  and  driven, 
Each  his  flower  or  weed  shall  show, 
*Neath  the  cloudless  light  of  heaven, 
There  when  Time  and  Fate  have  fixed  thflm, 
Men,  perhaps,  shall  judge  hetwixt  them! 


I » I 


POESY 

The  poet  arose  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  he  saw  the  lark  on  her  upward  way. 
And  his  soul  went  up,  the  sweet  bird  above. 
With  her  hoHest  hymn  to  the  Lord  of  love  I 

And  the  paling  moon  and  the  soft  blue  sky. 
Like  the  smile  of  God,  met  his  musing  eye, 
Till  visions  of  purity  round  him  stole. 
And  shut  out  tiie  world  from  his  heart  and  sooL 

The  Poet  walked  in  the  fiery  noon. 
Where  the  city  lay  white  in  the  beams  of  June, 
And  his  soul  looked  up,  and  his  heart  looked  doffit 
Till  his  senses  reeled  in  the  glare  of  town. 

That  glare  but  deepened  as  day  withdrew — 
The  sun  went  down,  and  the  minstrel,  too ! 
For  the  human  heart  that  God  had  given, 
Still  smiled  on  earth  though  it  sighed  for  Heafen! 

And  songs  went  up  from  a  Bacohanal  band 
That  lacked  the  love  of  the  **  Promised  Land  "— 
Till  merriment  *rose  on  the  midnight  air. 
When  the  minstrel's  laugh  was  the  loudest  thfliv.' 

And  my  mind  went  back  to  that  morning  tikj 

And  the  minstrers  hymn  to  its  purity, 
And  I  sighed,  **  Alas  !'*  to  behold  it  so— 
That  a  heaven-taught  wing  oan  descend  00  lovl 
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Then  softly  and  low  as  the  voice  that  sings 
When  the  soul  of  the  violet  opes  her  wings — 
A  voice  there  fell  on  my  asking  ear— 
'Twas  a  voice  to  feel,  not  a  saund  to  hear ! 

And  it  said,  in  a  music  sadly  sweet : 

**  Since  the  heart  of  the  earth  first  learned  to  beat. 

The  Maker,  in  wisdom,  hath  willed  it  so, 

That  the  boldest  wing  should  a  weakness  know ! 

««  Thou  seest  but  a  part  of  the  wondrous  whole — 
Tells  the  loudest  laugh  of  the  happiest  soul  ? 
That  manifold  soul  to  the  minstrel  given 
Hath  shadows  of  earth  through  its  light  from  Heaven! 

"  And  none  like  the  minstrers  heart  can  know 
The  depth  of  the  wound  when  the  wing  drops  low^ 
The  feeling  ih&t  feels  the  depth  of  its  fall. 
As  a  conscience-scourge,  cuts  deeper  than  all  I 

**  As  the  lowliest  voice  in  thine  atmosphere, 
Yea,  even  yon  lark*s,  hath  a  grand  work  here, 
80  souls  we  have  followed  on  heavenward  wings 
May  have  sipped,  as  the  bird,  from  putrid  springs  f 

**  Who  ever  hath  walked  in  a  cloudless  light. 
Oh  I  what  knowoth  he  of  the  hues  of  night  ? 
How  can  he  have  loathed,  to  its  grand  excess, 
What  he  never  heAhfeU  of  unrighteousness  ?" 

And  is  it,  I  sighed,  in  querulous  speech. 
That  the  soul  from  sin  may  arise  to  teach  ? 
<«  Behold  I     Our  Father,*'  the  voice  replied, 
"  By  the  means  at  hand  shall  be  glorified/* 


Back  through  the  Summers  stole 

Young  Memory  with  Soul, 

And  'midst  the  blighted  ears. 

That  fed  the  famished  years, 

Whose  names  were  on  her  scroll. 

The  twain  sat  down  in  tears. 
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A  Spirit,  winged  with  flame. 
Betwixt  them  went  and  oame. 
And  charged  the  passing  hours 
With  strange  transforming  powers, 
Till  nothing  seemed  the  same — 
The  tears  were  changed  to  flowers  1 

There  Soul  knelt  down  and  prayed  ; 

Then  with  the  flowers  played ; 
The  Spirit  smiled,  while  she 
Exclaimed,  half  musingly. 
The  hght  that*s  caught  from  shade 
Alone  is  Poesy !" 


4( 


>  ♦  • 


THE  HIND  OF  THE  FOBEST. 

■  MTY. 

0  VAiBY  lore  of  fancy  wrought, 

I  turn  with  thee  again  to  where 
One  golden  platter*s  absence  brought 
Such  anguish  to  a  Boyal  pair ; 

1  see  the  grand  baptismal  feast — 

The  infant  Princess,  and  the  sheen 
Of  golden  dishes — twelve  at  least  1 
Alas  I    Why  were  there  not  thirteen? 

Twelve  mystic  maidens  range  around— 
Twelve  Fairies,  by  the  King's  request; 

But  one  there's  absent — I'll  be  bound, 
Te  should  have  asked  her  with  the  rest  1 

Eleven  have  their  gifts  bestowed 
Upon  the  Boyal  babe,  when,  lo  1 

At  once,  the  uninvited  strode 

Amongst  them  with  her  words  of  wot : 
<*  Tea  1  beauty,  virtue,  and  so  forth. 

To  her  are  given,  as  hath  been  seen ; 
My  gift  hath  airs  that  savor  North  : 

The  Princess  dieth  at  fifteen  T* 


Om,    AM    lUTUHN    I 


CINDEBELLA: 

HITB,  MTIMHCB,  UTD  BtnOLITT. 

Auma  the  lanes  of  long-i^, 

Where  faith  ao  much  on  Fanoy  leant, 
'Tis  pleasant  etdll  a  glanoe  to  throw 

If  bnt  to  learn  what  Fancy  meant 
By  all  those  strangely  tinted  dreams, 

She  gave  suoh  grand  objective  form. 
And  snob  a  mystio  life  as  aeema 

To  keep  to-day  their  pulses  warm  I 

Benoe,  fairy  lore,  I  tnni  with  thee 

To  where,  once  more  then  makest  plain, 
A  tmth,  vhioh  some  are  slow  to  see. 

Although  'tis  old,  to-day,  as  Gain  I 
A  tnith  which  saith — Wherever  Heaven, 

The  light  of  beanty  or  of  mind, 
Hath  in  excess  to  mortal  given. 

Shall  crowd  the  envia  of  onr  kind  I 

And  yet,  behold,  there  worketh  still — 

Albeit  dim  to  flesh  and  blood — 
A  hand  divine  that  shapes  the  ili. 

Till  every  evil  yields  a  oood  ! 
Oh,  hence,  each  Cinderell's  reward, 

For  whereso'  gift  or  grace  there  be, 
The  Power  who  gives.  His  gift  shall  gaard, 

If  have  the  wearer  FaitK  as  she  1 


THE    FISHERMAN'S    SONG. 

AwAT — away,  o'er  the  feathery  crest 
Of  the  beautiful  blue  are  we ; 

Tor  onr  toil-let  lies  on  its  boiling  breast, 
And  onr  wealth's  in  the  glorious  soa  I 
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And  oh !  'twere  glorious,  sure,  to  die. 

In  our  toils  for — some,  on  shore. 
With  a  hopeful  eye  fixed  calm  on  the  sky, 
And  a  hand  on  the  broken  oar  ! 

Then,  oh  !  for  the  long  and  the  strong  oar-sweep — 

Hold  to  it ! — hurrah ! — dash  on  I 
If  our  babes  must  fast  till  we  rob  the  deep. 
It  is  time  we  had  begun ! 


!♦# 


FLOWERS. 

Flowsbs  that  wave  through  the  fringe,  by  the  river — 
8nn-drops  of  love  I  I'd  be  with  you  for  ever ; 
Down  where  ye  gleam,  where  the  breezes  have  wrangled, 
FUshes  of  light,  by  the  grasses  entangled — 
Stoppings  of  wings,  that  round  Seraphim  quiver — 
Beautiful  things,  I'd  be  with  you  for  ever  1 

Flowers  that,  fresh,  holy,  tearful  and  tender. 
Halo-like,  gird  the  round  world  with  your  splendour  ! 
Ah !  knew  ye  how,  'mid  your  ever  fresh  comers. 
Souls,  city-sapp'd,  through  the  long-shining  summers, 
Gloud-capp'd  and  hamess'd,  'neatL  Mammon's  gemm'd 

sabre. 
In  dreams  of  you,  droop  on  the  dun  fields  of  labour  1 

Flowers  that  flash  thro'  the  hills'  curling  cover  ; 
Starry  lamps  hung  thro'  the  halls  of  the  plover ; 
Pearling  the  heath,  till  it  trembles,  light-laden ; 
Streams  in  its  depths,  Uke  the  eye  of  a  maiden — 
Wildly  my  soul,  for  the  love-lore  ye  bring  me. 
Yearns  for  the  psalm  she's  too  sickly  to  sing  ye ! 

Flowers  that  shine,  o'er  the  hill-foot  and  valley ! 
Hark,  how  the  blanched  of  yon  death-breathing  alley 
Hntter,  in  dreams,  the  fierce  dirge  of  their  fathers  : 
**  God  sendeth  flowers  ;  but  who,  him  that  gathers  ? 
G^es  of  the  toiler — winged  vigour  and  fleetness  ^ 
Winds  of  the  hiUs !  bring  ye  not  e'en  their  sweetness  ?  " 
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Flowers  that  breathe,  from  the  wilderness  yransl. 
Anthems  of  odour,  to  Silence  eternal — 
Far  from  the  feet  that  might  heedlessly  trample 
Aught  in  that  holier  Thought- spirit's  temple  I 
Oh  !  for  a  heart  that,  from  God  waning  ne^er, 
Might,  heavingly,  hang  o*er  you  ever  and  eyer  I 

Flowers  of  earth,  than  night*s  sky-blossoms  brighter^ 
God- written  song,  breathing  still  of  its  Writer ! 
Sweetly  ye  whisper,  *mid  blushing  and  weeping : 
E'en  in  a  clod  may  some  glory  be  sleeping. 
Ah  1  that  such  lessons  of  love  should  be  wasted ; 
Manna  of  spirits,  how  melt  ye  untasted  I 

Flowers  that  couch  in  the  rude  mountain  grasses, 
Types  of  the  many  that  droop  in  the  masses ! 
Cometh  the  day,  when  the  light —when  the  power. 
Scorned  in  the  man,  or  withheld  in  the  flower, 
Flame-lipp'd  shall  preach,  over  Mammon's  crashed  sabei 
Christ  once  again,  from  the  parched  fields  of  labour  1 


• » I 


MORN'  AND  NOON. 

Oh  !  the  crag  and  the  cliff  are  robed  in  gray — 
There's  a  curtain  of  gold  round  the  brow  of  day. 
And  the  moon,  like  the  ghost  of  some  world*  doth  show, 
On  the  beautiful  blue,  her  cheek  of  snow ; 
And  a  songless  stream  of  air, 
The  green  wave's  silvery  hair, 
Is  flinging  in  curls,  both  left  and  right. 
All  fringed  with  the  flame  of  departing  light ; 
And  a  languid  note,  on  a  homeward  flight, 

Chants  a  sea-bird,  here  and  there  ; 
But  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  I  saw  a  sight, 
That  was  twenty  times  more  fair  f 

Tea,  I  dreamed — ^and  a  fairer  moon  arose, 

And  on  skies  more  bright  in  their  blue  than  those; 
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And  I  stood  where  the  bloom  of  the  orchard  trees, 
In  its  sweets,  was  bathing  an  infant  breeze. 

And  a  cot,  like  a  cloud  of  snow, 

0*er  a  gleaming  lake  below, 
Shone  down,  through  the  gold  of  the  shelt'ring  boughs. 
Like  a  chieftain  *b  bride,  *mid  the  clan  of  her  spouse. 
From  an  emerald  mound,  whose  flow'ry  brows. 

Through  a  snow-white  paling  —No  ! 
But  a  silvery  band,  as  Fancy  vows ! 

With  many  a  tint  did  glow. 

And  I  walked,  in  my  dream,  by  a  walnut  tree. 
Till  my  soul  waxed  vain,  in  her  ecstacy — 
And  exclaimed  to  the  moon  and  the  beauteous  lake- 
Then  a  mirror  of  gold,  for  that  same  moon*s  sake — 
That  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  whole. 
As  it  shimmer'd  in  depth  and  shoal. 
From  the  leaflet  green  to  the  mountain  gray — 
From  the  glow-worm's  glimpse  to  the  gush  of  day — 
Must  keep  the  spirit  as  holy  as  they ; 

And  howso'  the  seasons  roll. 
That  Scripture  of  beauty  shed  never  the  ray 
Might  pass  from  the  gazer's  soul ! 

And  I  gazed  on  the  scene,  till  it  holier  grew. 
As  I  swept,  in  my  vision,  its  windings  through  ; 
For  a  female  form,  in  the  young  night  air, 
By  that  snow-white  cot,  knelt  down  in  pray*r, 
And  methought  each  feature  seemed, 
In  the  moon-beams  while  it  gleamed, 
As  though  it  were  tipped  by  the  finger  of  death, 
But  it  brightened  and  glowed  with  her  every  breath. 
Till  her  love-lit  eyes,  from  the  tear-starred  heath. 

O'er  the  broad,  blue  heavens  streamed, 
And  a  tower  of  light  on  the  lake  beneath. 
She  appeared  in  the  dream  I  dreamed  I 

And  I  saw  till  she  sat  on  a  green  grass  seat. 
And  a  slender  child  knelt  at  her  feet ; 
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And  her  own,  and  the  hope  of  her 

And  his  small  white  hands  he  clasped  on 

While  a  wave  of  his  restless  hair 

Heaved  over  her  fingers  fair. 
As  she  pressed  the  brow — as  she  led  the  eje. 
Of  that  Kneeling,  tearfal,  dark-eyed  haj. 
From  the  moon-lit  lake  to  the  £ur,  blue  sky. 

While  her  heart  'rose  big  with  pray'r. 
And  she  talked  of  her  soul's  fair  home  on  high. 

And  its  yearnings  to  be  there. 

And  she  talked  of  the  narrow  and  tearful  way. 
That  leads  to  the  land  of  the  rainbow  ray ; 
And  she  talked  of  the  broad  and  beauteous  path. 
That's  away  by  the  wells  of  **  Eternal  wrath ;" 
And  how  every  tear  that  flows, 
To  a  lamp  of  glory  grows, 
At  the  end  of  the  narrow  and  troublous  way ; 
But  for  every  smile  that  might  dare  to  play 
O'er  the  sparkling  path  that  leads  astray, 

An  eternal  frown-bolt  glows, 
To  crush  the  soul,  and  to  smite  the  clay. 
That  haughtily  'neath  it  goes  f 

'Twas  a  world-old  tale,  and  I  said  so,  too. 
As  the  child  to  her  closer  embraces  drew. 
And  smiled,  while  he  talked  of  a  thousand  things 
That  spirits  believe,  e'er  the  time-touch  stings ; 
And  he  looked  upon  the  sky, 
With  a  glad  thought  in  his  eye, 
And  marvelled,  he  said,  how  any  could  stand 
And  look  on  the  wonders  of  water  and  land, 
Or  the  beautiful  moon  and  her  baby-band — 

Those  sweet  little  stars  on  high — 
With  a  sin,  or  its  seed,  in  the  heart  or  the  hand ; 
He  marvelled — ah,  not  so  I ! 

But  my  flesh  grew  cold  before  mind  so  pure — 
While  his  soul  laughed  loud,  in  her  hopes  Beeure ; 
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And  the  mother  prayed — and  I  groaned,  **  Thon'rt  blest, 
Who  hath  fondled  and  fed  on  so  holy  a  breast  1" 
And  I  felt,  had  the  world  been  mine — 
Yea,  all  yon'  flowers  that  shine 
O'er  the  far  blue  fields  of  infinity — 
I'd  have  given  them  all  for  one  moment  to  see, 
In  my  soul — in  myself — such  another  as  he- 
Alas  1  or  the  faintest  sign — 
As  I  sighed,  in  my  vision — of  aught,  in  me. 
So  stamped  with  the  seal  divine  1 

But,  methought,  in  my  dream,  that  my  whispered  sigh 
Awakened  the  sense  of  my  dreaming  eye. 
And  the  present  arose,  like  a  shadowy  cloud, 
Till  each  glory  was  veiled  in  a  filmy  shroud ; 
And  a  voice  spake,  soft  and  low, 
As  a  meadow  rill  through  snow : 
Alas  1  that  the  light  in  a  life  begun 
Should  but  hallow  a  vision  e'er  life's  half  run^ 
That  the  moral  ray  of  our  noon-tide  sun 
Should  fall  o'er  our  memory,  so 
That  we  start  at  the  beauty  our  souls  had  on 
But  a  few  short  years  ago  1 


I  ♦  < 


AN  EVENING  SONG. 

Oh  I  little  know  they,  where  the  smoke-cloud  lies. 

On  beauty  that's  withered — on  vigour  that's  dead, 
The  glories  that  grow  where  the  song-bird  flies, 

O'er  the  green — o'er  the  blue — under  foot  —overhead  ; 
Tell  them  that  Heaven  with  those  hath  begun. 

Who  snatched  from  the  whirlwind  of  gain  and  its  slaves, 
Whisper  a  hymn  where  the  West-falling  sun, 

Like  the  eye  of  Omnipotence,  burns  on  the  waves. 
Gloria,  sit  Tibi— oh  !  Spirit  of  Love ! 
Fair  are  Thy  temples,  around  and  above  1 
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Hidden,  the  oloud-shepherd  orgeih  his  floeks, 

Gtolden  and  white,  o*er  their  pastures  of  hlne ; 
Bofdy  the  ocean-pii^s  blush  on  the  rooks. 

Wrapped  in  their  iris-like  mantles  of  dew ; 
Slowly  the  stars  from  their  prisons  appear ; 

Curtained  in  orimson*s  their  keeper  the  sun  ; 
What,  though  the  North  looketh  dreamy  and  drear  I 

In  the  South  there's  a  silver  will  brighten  anon ! 
Gloria^  tit  Tibi — sweet  Spirit  of  Peaoe  1 
Beign  o*er  us,  reign  o'er  us — never  to  oease  I 

Pearl  of  the  heavens  l^-oome,  heavenly  pearl, 

Bobed  but  in  modesty — majesty's  best ! 
White  as  the  cheek  of  some  desolate  girl. 

Startled  and  stung  by  a  libertine  jest. 
Beautiful  queen  of  the  tenderly  fair. 

Silvered,  like  hope,  to  be  shadowed  as  soon  ! 
Deep  in  my  soul  might  be  murmur'd  this  prayer  : 

Pardon  him.  Heaven,  who  worships  the  moon  I 
Te  amo — te  amo,  or,  Brightness  or  Shade  1 — 
Worship  the  Maker  in  all  He  hath  made  I 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  of  Love,  and  of  Peaoe  I 

Here  are  you — there  are  you — turn  where  I  may^ 
Save  where  this  Waster,  unwilling  to  cease. 

Tells  of  a  temple  that's  melting  away  : 
Ah  I  though  the  future  seemed  never  so  fair. 

Bitter's  the  thought  that  those  beauties  we  know — 
Things  we  have  worshipped  in  comfort — in  care — 

May  be  not  of  those  we  shall  greet  where  we  go. 
Te  laudOf  laudamus^Greeit  Spirit  of  God  1 
Broad  as  the  heavens  Thy  mercy  be  broad  t 


A  LAY  OF  AUTUMN. 

Fab  away,  down  in  the  depths  of  the  sky. 
Sadly  the  moon,  in  her  infancy,  waded. 

Fair  as  some  thought  that  the  minstrel  would  try 
To  wring  from  the  clouds  that  his  spirit  had  shaded; 
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Par  away  down,  through  the  beeches,  beneath, 
Bed  mshed  the  hill-bom — the  deep  river — sighing  ; 

Jp,  and  away,  o'er  the  wind- worried  heath, 
Crumpled  and  crisped  were  the  tawny  leaves  flying : 

Uuivelled  and  low,  with  a  blight  in  their  breath, 
'Bound  lay  the  flowerets,  all  darksome  and  dying. 

'  Beared  was  your  globe  as  an  altar  to  gloom  I*' 

Groaningly  whispered  my  soul  in  her  sadness  ; 
*  living  in  death,"  said  I,  *'  talk  we  of  doom  ?" 

Leaping  from  earth,  like  the  echo  of  madness — 
'  Here,  where  the  light  of  the  mightiest  mind 

But  the  thick  darkness  aroimd  it  revealeth — 
Inhere,  where  yon  flower — a  type  of  our  kind — 

Freeh  from  its  beauty,  to  loathsomeness  stealeth — 
NUi  wails  the  river,  and,  yonder,  the  wind, 

Ghanting  the  stave  of  a  hurricane,  reeleth  ! 

<  Oh  I  to  wend,  withering,  evenings  and  moms, 

0*er  a  life-desert  so  rugged,  so  lonely, 
burrowed  in  darkness,  and  planted  with  thorns. 

Bending  us — bleeding  us — rending  us  only  I 
patching  the  comings  of  tortures  and  fears — 

Watching  the  hopes  we  had  welcomed  so  loudly — 
)orne  to  the  tomb  by  the  light  of  our  tears, 

Laid  in  the  dust  they  had  gilded  so  proudly  ; — 
)h,  to  be  watching  the  waning  of  years, 

Our  hopes  in  the  dust  they  had  gilded  so  proudly  1 " 

Speaker  of  foolishness ! — each  is  thy  friend : 

Sorrow  is  light,  where  the  soul  walketh  single  ; 
jight,  showing  darkness,  fulfllleth  its  end  ; 

Wisely  and  well  do  such  opposites  mingle — 
Wisely  fliy  way  hath  been  planted  with  iJ^oms — 

Fair  is  the  lesson  each  blossom  discloses — 
lallow  it — follow  it,  evenings  and  moms : 

Honey  the  sweetest  on  prickles  reposes  I 
)h  t  had  not  Time  been  a  planter  of  thorns, 

When  would'st  thou  gather  Eternity's  roses  ? 
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THE    BBOTHER'S    GBAVE. 

Mt  brother,  dear  t—my  brother,  desr  I 

I  cannot  see  thee  now : 
Corruption's  clammy  gates  they've  locked 

Upon  thy  beauteous  brow. 
And  now  the  foul,  damp  earth  they  carre, 

To  crush  thee  &om  the  light ; 
'Tis  not  thy  mother  makes  thy  bed, 

My  brother,  dear,  to-night  1 
*Tis  not  thy  sister  pillows  now 

That  forehead  streamed  with  gold ; 
Ah  I  no — ah !  no— they  lay  thee  low — 

Thy  bed's  the  slimy  mould, 

Thy  bed's  the  slimy  mould  I 
The  grave — the  grave — and  must  it  grasp 

The  all  we  loved  to  see— 
The  smile — the  kiss — the  close  heart-clasp— 
Thy  love — thy  truth — 
Thy  ripe  red  youth  ? 

Oh,  God,  look  down  on  me  I 

Oh,  I  had  dreams — the  dreams  had  I, 

Dear  brother,  once  of  thee. 
And  snow-haired  love,  when  all,  mayhap, 

Were  gone  but  thee  and  me  : 
I  looked  from  life's  gray  mountain  top, 

Away  o'er  youth  again. 
And  felt,  the  hand  that  led  me  there 

Would  not  desert  me  then ; 
I  toiled  and  tottered  tow'rds  the  tomb. 

Whilst  thou,  in  chastened  gray. 
The  full,  round  moon  of  many  years, 

Streamed  o'er  my  trackless  way : 

My  dreamy — downward  way  I 
Ah,  foolish,  foohsh,  faithless  dreams — 

Heart-withering  dreams  to  me  I 
O'er  fairer  fields  to  strew  thy  beams. 
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Bo  yonng — so  soon^ 
My  son — ^my  moon-^ 
Thy  GK)d  hath  chosen  thee ! 

Who  looketh  there,  and  sayeth  <'  Hnsh  !  " 

True— 'tis  the  will  of  God : 
But  sisters'  hearts  are  human  flesh, 

And  mine  ? — 'tis  not  a  clod  I 
There  lie  the  lips  that  taught  my  own 

Their  first-bom  prayers  to  speak ; 
There  he  the  hands  first  lifted  mine. 

The  Maker's  light  to  seek. 
Ah,  brother,  dear! — ah,  brother,  dearl — 

That  holy  hand  of  thine — 
That  soul  which,  like  a  sacred  song. 

Kept  melting  into  mine — 

Kept  melting  into  mine  I 
The  lips — the  hand— the  soul — ^the  song — 

My  brother !  where  art  thou  ? 
My  proud — my  pure — my  young — ^my  strong  I 
Thy  cold  hand's  there, 
Thy  pure  soul's  where, 

Would  God  that  mine  were  now ! 

Nay — tell  me  not  I've  brothers  yet. 

And  sisters,  two  or  three  : 
One  ringlet  of  his  dark  gold  hair 

Were  worth  the  world  to  me  I 
My  mother's  love — 'tis  mother*8  love, 

In  sinew,  soul  and  bone ; 
My  brother's  love — ah,  me  I — 'twas  love, 

And  pure,  like  Heaven's  own  1 
Hush,  mother  1 — sisters  1 — ^blame  me  not, 

If  anguish  bids  me  rave  ; 
Or,  if  I  feel  my  reason  reel — 

My  heart  within  his  grave — 

My  heart  within  his  grave  1 
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Or,  seeking  throngli  my  fevered  lips, 

A  burning  passage  there. 
Ah !  suffer  me  this  mind-eclipse: 
I  love  you,  too, 
I  do,  I  do, 
If  love  live  in  despair. 

Oh !  cease,  ye  men  of  leaden  eyes — 

Cease— cease  that  iron  tune : 
I  cannot  hear  your  shovels  ring 

Across  his  breast  so  soon, 
Ah,  men  t — ah,  men  t  there's  not  a  clod 

Upon  him  rings  or  rolls. 
But  sends  a  thousand  shivering  darts 

Out  through  my  soul  of  souls  I 
Calm  ?  yes  I  oh,  yes — I  will  be  calm ! 

Here,  sisters  ! — mother ! — ^here — 
Make  ye  my  brother's  bed  to-night  ? 

Ah,  mother — mother,  dear ! 

Ah,  mother — mother,  dear  1 
Moist  ye  my  brother*s  Hps  to-night  ? 

Ye'U  moist  them  nevermore  : 
The  earth-worm  I— hist  I — ^their  rosy  light — 
My  heart — my  head — 
My  brother's  bed  I 

Quick— quick  1 — 'tis  o'er — 'tis  o'er ! 


■  ♦ » 


THE  MOTHER'S  VIOLET. 

'TwAS  in  the  moon  of  quickening  showers 

I  walked  among  my  treasured  flowers, 

And  saw,  upon  its  lowly  bed. 

One  tender  sweet,  with  drooping  head — 

A  Uttle  patch  of  coloured  light — 

Of  gold,  and  blue,  and  pearly  white — 

A  look  of  joy,  in  sorrow  set— 

Ah,  how  I  loved  that  Violet  1 
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That  little  flower,  so  fair,  so  young — 
That  soul  of  love  without  a  tongue — 
How  I  had  blessed,  with  whitening  lips. 
The  dew-drop  trembling  on  its  tips  ! 
For  o'er  each  spark  of  saintly  white 
Still  gleamed,  methought,  no  earthly  light ; 
And  yet  my  hope  of  hopes  was  set 
Upon  that  fragile  Violet  1 

I  towards  it  led  the  warming  sun, 
And  prayed  that  warmth  might  ne'er  be  done 
But,  ah  1  what  sun  hath  not  its  shade  ? 
What  bloom  so  bright  it  may  not  fade  ? 
The  mom'  may  break  our  fondest  dream ; 
The  snow-flake  ride  the  richest  beam ; 
And  I,  when  Uttle  more  than  met, 
Have  lost  this  sweetest  Violet  I 

Dear,  tender,  timid,  drooping  thing. 
That  might'st  have  starr'd  a  seraph's  wing- 
So  grandly  pure — so  saintly  meek — 
The  Maker's  crest  upon  thy  cheek — 
A  gush  of  glory,  caught  from  clay. 
Thou  shon'st  before  me  night  and  day  I 
Thou  shon'st !  ah,  me  1    Thou  shinest  yet. 
My  timii,  trembling  Violet  1 

Ah,  me  1  ah,  me  1  that  little  flower  ! 
I  may  not  tell  the  holy  power 
That  held  my  soul  in  conscious  awe. 
Since  first  its  cherub  face  I  saw : 
Asleep — awake — 'twas  there  in  view, 
With  breast  so  white,  and  eye  so  blue — 
So  blue — so  bright — so  often  wet — 
Ah,  Lord  1  I  loved  that  Violet  1 

They  tell  me  that  the  sun  and  show'rs 
May  bring  as  sweet,  or  sweeter  flow'rs  ; 
I  cannot  speak  of  what  may  be, 
My  thoughts  are  formed  from  what  I  see  ; 
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But  bud  shall  never  bloom,  I  ween. 
To  rob  my  soul  of  what  hath  been; 
Nor  earthly  beauty  e'er  be  met. 
To  fill  thy  place,  my  Violet  I 

But  there's  a  land  where  flowers  grow, 
Nor  scorched  by  sun,  nor  paled  by  snow- 
Where  blight  may  bask  in  glory*s  rays ; 
And  there  is  that  within  me  says : 
It  may  be  right — it  may  be  wrong — 
I  shall  be  there  before  *tis  long ; 
And  that  the  flow'ret,  lost,  shall  yet 
Become  my  Heavenly  Violet ! 

Oh  !  Thou,  whose  loves  we  niay*nt  reheam- 
Great  Gard'ner  of  the  Universe  ! 
Who  sow'st  the  cloudy  fields  of  night, 
With  flowery  orbs  of  life  and  light ; 
Whose  smile  is  health ;  whose  frown,  decay; 
Who  giv'st  us  flowers,  and  tak*st  away— 
Shall  insects  teach  thee  whin  to  smile  ? 
Lord,  Thou  art  just,  and  we  are  vile  1 

Oh,  Thou,  my  God— Eternal  Power 
Of  Heaven,  of  earth — of  man  and  flower ! 
Who  roll'st  the  worlds  upon  thy  palm — 
Thou  knowest  all  I  was,  and  am ; 
And  wilt  me  pardon — yea,  Thon  wilt  1 — 
Thy  mercy  shall  remove  my  guilt : 
And  I  shall  clasp,  before  Thee  yet. 
Thine  angel-flower — my  Violet  I 


»»i 


THE  CONFESSION. 

So,  Maby— light  of  Nelly's  eye ! 

You*ve  stoPn  a  race,  this  momiiigy  o'er : 
I  hope  the  meadow-path  was  dry, 

And^that  they've  bridged  yon  awM  ahore— 
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Bo  deep — bo  wide, 
By  Pea-field  side, 
I'm  sore  I  thought  you'd  oome  no  more  I 
But  there  you  stand. 

Sweet  friend  of  mine — 
The  voice — ^the  hand — 
Gould  be  but  thine  ; 
I  knew  your  foot  upon  the  floor — 
I  knew  it  at  the  outer  door  1 

They  think  that  I  am  like  to  die  1 

It  may  be  so ;  what  need  I  oare  ? 
May  God  keep  dry  my  mother's  eye ! 
And,  Mary — you — sit  closer  ;  there  I 
Now,  see  there's  none 
But  you  alone — 
There  's  something,  here,  I'd  like  to  share— 
A  girUsh  wail. 

For  your  own  ear — 
A  Uttle  tale. 
My  Mary,  dear  I 
A  little  nearer,  with  your  chair — 
But  hush  1 — ^yon  step  upon  the  stair  ? 

'Tis  silent  now.     Ah,  mercy,  me  ! 

What  I  should  say,  I  hardly  know : 
Is  WiUie  well  ?    They  say  that  she 
But  little  tries  to  keep  him  so ! 
Ah,  could  I  find 
That  she  were  kind, 
And  he  were  well,  I'd  hke  to  go ; 
But,  Mary  dear, 

If,  after  all, 
I'm  but  to  hear. 
His  cup  is  gall — 
And  you,  his  sister  I     Willie— oh ! 
What  wonder  that  my  heart's  so  low  ? 
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How  oft,  beneath  the  yellow  moon, 

When  hearts  were  light,  and  work  was  by, 
We  turned  December  into  June, 
With  race,  and  jest,  and  melody ! 
Ah,  there  was  one 
Who  would  have  gone 
Through  floods  of  Are,  without  a  sigh. 
For  that  sweet  press 

One  hand  did  get — 
That  long  caress, 
When  Angers  met 
In  song  or  dance  so  lovingly — 
For  one  sweet  glance  from  Willie's  eye ! 

He  did  not  know  it ! — ^No,  sweet  friendy 

She  never  told  the  face  of  clay ! 
But  oft  at  Leezie's  gable  end. 

When  merry  feet  drove  out  the  day, 
And  beauteous  Jane 
Sat  down  again, 
With  Willie  by  her  side — so  gay ! 
Dear  keep  my  mind — 
That  burning  cheek  I 
Was  WilHe  blind- 
Did  that  not  speak  ? 
How  often  has  she  stolen  away, 
For  fear  of  what  that  cheek  might  say  I 

Yea — stolen  away,  and  buried,  deep 

In  roses,  at  the  garden  foot, 
She  watched  the  little  birds  asleep — 
The  shimmering  dew  upon  the  fruit — 
The  white  moon  swim 
To  heaven's  brim — 
The  yellow  stars  above  her  shoot — 
Ay,  till  she  heard. 

On  trembling  wing. 
The  morning  bird 
Get  up  and  sing, 
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When  she,  too,  trembling,  pale  and  mntei 
SUpp'd  in  and  obanged  her  dripping  suit  I 

Her  mother  tried  to  share  her  grief, 

But,  no  1  she  vept  and  woold'nt  tell ; 
Yet,  Mary,  it  is  m;  belief 
That  few  e'er  mother  loved  so  well ; 
But  that  weak  brain, 
Qod  help  the  twain  ! 
80— dawns  and  twilights  rose  and  fell, 
Till  merry  Jane, 

And  whispers  free. 
Said,  something,  soon. 
Was  hke  to  be ; 
And  wake  and  dance,  and  dale  and  dell, 
Knew  all  of  Jane  and  Willie  Bell  I 

For  me — I  mean  that  silly  one. 

Who  loved  so  secret — loved  so  tmfr— 
She  knew  her  golden  lint  was  spon^ 
She  saw  it  reeled,  and  numbered  too  1 
All  hope — all  joy. 
She  knew  were  b; — 
Sweet  Peaoe  1  she  knew  not  uAot  she  knew  1 
She  only  pray'd. 

From  week  to  week, 
The  Sexton's  spade 
Uight  hide  her  oheek, 
Belore  the  worm  that  gnawed  her  throogb, 
Drew  private  scorn,  from  pablio  view. 

Ah,  well— ah,  well !  across  the  floor 
A  shadow  with  one  evening  came ; 
She  'rose  to  meet  it  at  the  door — 

She  knew  the  foot  that  brought  the  same  I 
When  pole  as  death, 
With  fluttering  breath. 
Poor  Willie  gave  the  day  a  name, 
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When — ''  Jane  and  I — 

Yon  know  the  rest  1 " 

He  sighed — "  you'll  try 

To  be  our  gaest — 

Or  well-^r  iU I— m  bear  thehlamel*' 

What's  this  ? — ^his  hand  was  like  a  flame ! 

He  Blank  away.    Dear  Lord  of  love ! 

A  something  flashed  upon  my  mind — 
Ay,  MiNB  1    For  see — ah,  Heaven  above ! 
'Twas  I !— and  he  ?    We  both  were  blind ! 
He  loved  me,  too— 
I  saw — I  knew — 
But  ne'er  had  breathed  it  on  the  wind ! 
And  now — this  past — 

This  unrevealed  1 
When  lots  are  cast, 
And  dooms  are  sealed  f 
'Twould  make  me  worst  of  womankind. 
To  shew  what  both  had  failed  to  find ! 

And  merry  bells  rang  in  the  church ! 
What  need  I  more  to  you  unfold  ? 
You  know  who  swooned  within  the  poroh, 
And  whose  the  tears  that  o'er  her  roll*df 
Ah,  well  t — ^Again, 
One  swoon — and — then  I — 
But,  Mary,  darling ! — 't  must  be  told  1— 
I'd  like,  I  own. 

Were  you  to  say. 
In  careless  tone, 
Some  busy  day : 
We  laid  her,  Willie,  in  the  mould. 
Who  loved  you,  till  her  heart  was  odd  I 

Now  ! — move  me  near  yon  dancing  light, 
That  streaks  the  blind  with  yellow  stain ; 

It  gJ^owB  so  dark !    Can  this  be  night, 
That's  dropping  down  so  soon  again  t 
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And,  tbroDgb  the  dark, 
A  blood- red  spark — 
Mo  bigger  than  tlie  spring-dew  rain — 
Keeps  flickering  by, 

And  here  below 
My  breaHt.— ah,  why  ? — 
There!— let  it  go  1— 
H;  mother  ! — Wilhe  I    Ah,  this  pain  I — 
Swwt  Heaven  I — thy  call's  through  every  vein  I 


DELUSION. 

I  uw,  laat  night,  the  straw-roofed  cot. 

Where  oft  she  turn'd  her  wheel ; 
I  saw  ths  gable  where  we  sat. 

And  felt  what  yoang  hearts  feel ; 
And  I  had  thrown  my  years  away. 

And  felt  oooe  more  a  ohild. 
While  she,  who  was  my  night  tuid  day, 

Hang  o'er  me  there  and  smiled. 

I  looked,  and,  lo  !  at  length  shs  sat, 

In  holy  childhood,  too, 
And  thongh  a  woman  ere  we  met, 

I  felt  that  likeness  tme  ; 
But  while,  'mid  all  that  lamb-like  youth. 

Wherein  her  beauty  slept. 
She  Bang  a  song  of  "  Ghangeleas  Truth  "- 

I  only  watched  and  wept  I 

I  took  her  ofFwed  hand  in  mine, 

And  looked  far  down  her  eyea : 
Ah,  me  t  within  their  saint-like  shine. 

What  fearful  mysteries ! 
Again  gushed  forth  her  song  of  "  Truth ; ' 

But,  'neath  its  wild'ring  stream, 
I  leaped  from  out  my  bhndiag  youth, 

And  all  wae  but  a  dxeam  1 
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FIRE. 

How  I  hate  yonr  human  ices, 

Wheresoe'er  they  cock  a  oresiy 
For  there  heaves  a  fire-worshipper 

Beneath  my  woman's  vest : 
And,  asleep — awake— for  ever. 

To  my  soul  the  fancy  clings. 
That  there  's  fire — Uving  fire — 

Within  all  fair  things  1 

From  an  emmet  to  an  Altai, 

From  a  dew-drop  to  a  wave  ; 
From  the  linnet*s  mellow  warble, 

To  an  Etna's  crashing  stave  ; 
From  the  fly  that  smites  my  window. 

To  the  song  my  poet  sings, 
Oh,  there  's  fire  I — living  fire — 

Within  all  fair  things  ! 

And,  within  my  heart  there's  fire, 

When  I  look  upon  his  eyes — 
Living  wells  of  sun  and  shadow, 

Where  my  earthly  heaven  lies  I — 
And  he  whispers,  through  his  dreamings, 

As  his  spirit  star- ward  springs  : 
Yea,  there  's  fire — ^love,  there's  fire 

Within  all  fair  things  ! 

Fj'om  the  cowsHp  to  the  cluster, 

Where  the  yellow  meteor  shoots ; 
From  the  peach  tree's  purple  glory 

To  the  worm  beneath  its  roots ; 
From  our  **  ingle  "  to  the  asther. 

Where  the  petrel's  vesper  rings, 
Oh,  there  *s  fire  I — holy  fire — 

Within  all  fair  things  1 
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From  ihe  radiant  rainbow  o'er  us, 

To  that  aroh  beneath  our  feet. 
Where  the  tear-like  di'mond  trembles 

In  the  eye  of  Central  Heat ; 
From  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 

Where  the  seraph  boms  and  sings, 
Oh,  there  *s  fire  I — blessed  fire — 

Within  all  fair  things  1 

Ah,  my  poet  I — ^and  those  dreamings  !- 

When  the  altar-kindled  coal 
Steeps  thy  brow  in  twilight  lustre, 

And  thy  whitened  cheek  in  soul, 
Let  me,  knelt  beside  my  darling, 

In  those  deep  imaginings, 
Bless  the  fire — living  fire— 

That's  in  all  fair  things ! 

I    0    I 


CONSTANCY. 

Srr  by  thee,  love  I — didst  thou  think  I'd  leave  thee  ? 
Wliat,  though  thy  pale  cheeks  wringingly  grieve  me! 
Bope  lights  the  star  of  thy  young,  dark  eye,  love. 
Beauty  and  strength  shall  come  by-and-bye,  love  1 
Sit  by  thee  I  ah  1  hang  in  frenzy  o'er  thee. 
Begging  our  Maker's  leave  to  adore  thee  ; 
lyfp*n«g  that  brow,  till  over  its  snow,  love. 
Gleams  of  my  own  warm  heart-light  glow,  love  1 

!Crae  is  my  soul,  as  when  first  I  found  thee ! 
Bbdr,  like  a  night-cloud,  swimming  around  thee— 
Over  those  white  hills  streamed  with  blue,  love, 
Whioh,  as  my  heart  heaved,  still  heaved  too,  love ; 
Oh  1  and  so  pure,  ere  my  cheek  profaned  them, 
Virtue,  thy  holiest  touch  had  stained  them ; 
filesfl  tiiem,  may  He,  who  the  pure  still  blesses  I 
Ood  grant  a  erown  to  these  long,  dark  tresses  I 
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Oh  I  io  dt  thus,  in  your  dark  eyes'  ahine,  loye, 
lianiling  my  boqI  in  the  light  of  thine,  loTe ; 
Watching  your  eye,  send  the  heart-bom  stoiy 
Into  my  own  like  a  stream  of  glory  f 
Oh !  to  sit  thus,  till  our  paled  locks  flow,  like 
Lights,  leading  tomb- ward  thoughts,  grown  as  snow-libl 
Then  with  the  white  o*er  our  sools,  and  brows,  bve, 
Join  the  redeemed,  a  saint  and  his  sponse,  Iotc  ! 

Pray  with  me — ^pray  till  oar  pnre  parts  wander 
The  clond-payed  paths  of  the  bine  fields  yonder, 
Heaven  may  twine,  as  it  eyer  hath  done,  loTe, 
Pleasore  or  pain  of  the  twain  in  one,  love ! 
Where,  through  the  night  of  each  dark  death-woe,  Ion, 
Watcheth  by  one  hearth  sun-light  and  snow,  love, 
Heayen  hath  promised  a  moon-lit  way,  love 
evened  by  one  word — "  Pray !"  love — **  praj,"  level 


<  ♦< 


MY     FRIEND. 

I  smo  my  friend — my  faithful  friend  I 
May  Heaven  his  every  right  defend  t 
His  love  is  like  the  time  of  flowers ; 
His  honour.  Winter's  whitest  showera ; 
His  mind  is  like  a  garden  blown — 
With  every  sweet  to  knowledge  known — 
Or  arch  that  spans  your  mental  night, 
And  pierces  every  speck  with  light  I 
His  heart  is  like  a  diamond  mine. 

Where  hght  and  warmth  and  firmness  bbn' 
Oh !  ne'er  a  nobler  throbbed  than  thine— 
So  truly  man's — so  near  divine — 

My  own — my  tried — ^my  futhfdl  friend  I 

'Tis  true,  his  features  mayn't  possess. 
The  yielding  muscle,  apt  to  dridss, 
In  heartless,  flickering  light  or  shade, 
With  time  and  place  to  toy  and  trade; 
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For,  trae  to  Nfttare's  holier  laws, 
No  mosole  moves  without  a  oaiue  1 
Hia  soul,  though  at  his  finger-tips, 
Host  Btnile  herself,  before  his  hps : 
He  can't  be  taught  to  doff  or  don, 

Uofelt,  the  trifling  moment's  mood  ; 
And  true  as  all  that's  true  iu  man, 
Bowo'er  the  world  might  bless  or  ban, 

He'd  nobly  seom  it  though  he  could ! 
But  meet  you,  once,  hia  sye  immaaked. 
His  soul  will  rush  to  yours  unasked  t 
And  greet  your  all  he  finds  sincere, 
With  smile  for  smile,  or  tear  for  tear ; 
And  though  his  tongue  may  lack  the  powers 
To  bring  you  sweets,  from  prickly  flowers — 
And  thoagh  it  e'en  be  scant  of  words, 
To  ease  his  heart  of  half  its  hoards 
Of  feeling,  steeped  in  spirit-tears. 

He'll  bring  you  that,  in  every  tone, 
Which  never  kindred  spirit  hears, 
Unblest  with  that  which  soothes  and  aheer»— 

Bat  muflt  be  heard,  or  can't  be  known! 
He'll  meaanrs  not  yonr  heart  or  brain 
By  light  or  shade,  but  by  the  twain  ; 
And  then,  as  speaks  his  verdict  found, 
He'll  mark  your  soul  her  proper  ground. 
And  thoDgh  he  l^ck  the  pliant  grace 
That  wins  its  way  to  wealth  and  plaoe. 
Within  his  heart  of  hearts  there  lies. 
For  all  that's  great,  whate'er  its  guise, 
That  reverence,  pore,  sincere,  protound. 

Which  throagh  the  eye  and  act  may  blau, 
But  howso' — wheuBo'  it  abound. 
Would  loathe  to  live  in  boisterous  Hound, 

That  pains  the  worth  it  seeks  to  pruse  I 
Uy  faults  he'll  fatie  with  iron  tone. 
But,  gone,  my  oatue  he  makes  bis  own ; 
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For  ever  yearns  his  soul  to  see 

His  friend  seem  all  a  friend  should  be ! 

Ah  t  ye  who*d  bear  a  brother's  part, 

Wiih  friendship's  lips  and  foeman's  hetrt, 

Emitting  gall,  in  mimio  woe, 

**  That  such  and  saoh  were  so  and  so !" 

Gome  kindly  forth  with  weapon  bared! 

For,  oh  t  the  bolt  that  blights  the  oak, 
Or  hand  that  fires  the  conoh  it  shared, 
Were  nought — were  noble — when  compared 

With  seeming  Friendship's  treble  stnriLe  I 

Then  on  my  head,  my  trathfal  friend. 
May  all  that's  bright  and  blest  descend! 
Then  holy  circlet  round  my  name 
In  eyery  son  and  shade  the  same : 
Whose  love,  so  free  from  self  or  goile. 
Hath  ht  its  torch  at  no  man's  smile ; 
But  prized  me,  for  myself,  alone, 
And  every  hour  hath  fonder  grown ! 
Oh !  close  my  day,  howe'er  it  may, 

Or  weal  or  woe  my  steps  attend. 
My  heart  to  thine,  and  this  my  lay : 
My  health,  my  wealth,  may  melt  away, 

I've  worlds  of  both  in  such  a  friend ! 


I  »  I 


HOPE. 

When  this  planet  rolled  in  joy, 

Fresh  and  warm,  and  green  and  golden, 
Confidence,  a  burly  boy. 

Wedded  Doubt,  a  lady  olden  ; 
He,  though  stern  and  danger-wise, 

Bomped  too  oft  with  young  MiMg^Carry ;. 
Doubt  was  cautious,  e'en  her  eyes 

Shewed  so  falsely  I — ^very,  very  I 
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Oh,  their  life  I — ^how  evil  starred ! — 

Less  of  hot  than  boiling  water  ; 
**  Bat,*'  one  morning  saith  her  lord, 

'*  Dearest  Doubt,  behold  our  daughter : 
*  Hope*  *8  the  name  the  angels  leave  her, 
Bless  thy  God-sent  vision- weaver  ! 

«« Bom  of  thee,  as  well,  I  wist" — 

"  Go,**  she  groaned,  **  thy  ravings  grieve  me  t** 
But  when  Doubt  the  infant  kissed, 

•*  Why,**  she  sighed,  *•  1*11  try  to  b'lieve  thee  I" 
Oh,  that  jarring,  warring  twain  ! 

Oh,  the  world  their  teachings  made  us ! 
All  too  dark,  or  all  too  plain — 

This  had  shielded,  that  betrayed  us ! 
Heaven  itself,  they  ope*d — they  shut — 

Olouded,  narrowed,  cleared,  or  spread  it ; 
*'  Boast  it  but  one  starry  foot, 

Who  can  tell  but  I  may  tread  it  ?** 
So  said  Hope,  a  cherub  seeming — 
Haply,  fonder,  though,  of  dreaming  I 

Hope  became  a  damsel  fair, 

Mailed  her  soul  with  mild  endurance — 
Half  her  mother's  doubting  air — 

Half  her  fathers  stem  assurance ; 
But  she,  grieved  to  see  the  world 

Groan  beneath  her  parents*  teaching, 
Down  to  death  herself  had  hurled. 

Had  not  Faith  appeared,  beseeching : 
**  Yirgin  Queen  of  day-light  dreams, 

live,  and  Nature's  heart  shall  love  thee, 
While  one  yellow  star  there  gleams 

Through  that  dusky  blue  above  thee — 
Teach  the  soul,  in  sorrow  shrouded, 
Night  *s  but  day  a  little  clouded  !** 

Now,  between  the  seeing  blind, 

And  the  rashly  sure  in  thinking, 
Hope,  the  holy,  tries  to  bind 

Biven  hearts,  in  anguish  sinking. 
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Where  the  tempest  walks  abroad — 

Where  the  oak»  in  brawny  glory, 
Qnivers  *neath  the  breath  of  God, 

And  the  mountain,  hard  and  hoary. 
From  that  arch  of  storm  and  cloud. 

Where  its  brow  so  long  had  wintered. 
Bursts  in  bellow,  long  and  loud. 

As  its  iron  crown  is  splintered — 
There  she  whispers,  weeping  Wonder : 
**  Mercy  moves  before  the  thunder  I  " 


I  »  I 


LINES  OM  THE  BLANK  LEAVES  OF  A  BOOK, 

IN8CBIBBD  TO  XABTEBS  BOBEBT  PATTKB80N  BLLIOTT  AHD  JOKV  rM«B 
SLLIOTT,   OF  THE   OLD  LODQB,   BBUABT, 

Am  a  snull  bnt  linGere  tokenof  the  wrifeei'i  gntitado  to  thair  woHhj  Tumi 

Take  this  book,  my  boys — earnestly  peruse  it ; 
Much  of  affcer  lies  in  the  way  ye  use  it : 
Keep  it  neat  and  clean,  for  remember  in  it 
Eyery  stain  that  *s  seen  marks  a  thoughtless  minute. 

Life  is  like  a  book — Time,  a  dingy  writer ; 
Make  his  hook  and  crook  straighter  grow  and  brighter. 
Write  he  will,  and  on — till  each  page  allotted — 
Bobby,  thee  and  John,  printed  be  or  blotted. 

Touth  *s  a  sunny  beam,  dancing  o*er  a  river. 
With  a  flashing  gleam — then  away  for  eyer : 
Use  it  while  ye  may — not  in  childish  mourning — 
Not  in  childish  play — but  in  useful  learning. 

As  your  thoughts  grow  sage,  make  their  music  meDow; 
Nurse,  through  every  stage,  kindness  for  your  feUov: 
This  lives  not  in  forms,  as  too  many  teaoh  us — 
Not  in  open  arms,  not  in  silken  speeches  : 

Not  in  haughty  eye,  not  in  artful  dealing — 
Not  within  the  sigh  of  a  mimicked  feeling — 
But  its  lights  preside,  rich  in  Nature's  splendour, 
Over  honest  pride — gentleness  and  candour. 
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From  jowc  hearts  condemn  vain  geationlation ; 

Oft  w€  see  a  gem  dimmed  b;  affeotation : 

Fwhion'B  forms  ma;  do  where  there 's  ict  below  them — 

Bat  where  hearts  are  tme,  simple  traths  can  show  them. 

Slight  ve  not  the  soul  for  the  frame's  demerit — 
Oft  a  shattered  bowl  holds  a  mighty  spirit ; 
Never  search  a  breast  by  the  mby's  glances — 
Pomp  'b  a  puppet  gaest,  danced  by  cironmBtanoea. 

What  is  good  and  great  sense  can  soon  determine ; 
Prize  it,  though  ye  meet  or  in  rags  or  ermine : 
Fortune  's  truly  blind — fools  may  be  her  captors  ; 
Bnt  the  wealth  of  unto  sceptres  all  oar  eoeptres. 
Talne  not  the  lips  swiftest  kept  in  motion  ; 
Fleetly-sailing  ships  draw  no  depth  of  ocean : 
Bnatoh  the  chary  gleam  from  the  oaations  knowing ; 
For  the  deepest  stream  scarcely  lisps  'tis  flowing. 
Flashing  wit  revere  ae  a  snmmer  flower 
That  a  fool  m^y  wear  for  a  passing  hoar  ; 
Write  its  painted  rays— knavery's  hackneyed  hobby ; 
Wisdom's  purer  blaze  bums  whDe  shining,  Bobby. 

Coll  from  bad  and  good  every  seeming  flower, 
Btore  it  np  as  food  for  some  hungry  hoar ; 
Press  its  every  leaf,  and  remember,  Johnny, 
Even  weeds,  the  chief,  may  have  drops  of  noney. 
Toaoh  nor  taste  with  crime,  ne'er  so  lightly  painted  ; 
For  that  writer,  Time,  ever  tells  the  tainted — 
Jastioe  never  nods  ;  boys,  you'll  find  that  rather 
Crimes  and  pickled  rods  bad  and  bloom  together. 
Pomp  and  power  alone  never  make  a  blessing  ; 
Seek  not  e'en  a  throne  by  one  wretch  distressing. 
Better  slave  to  be,  for  the  blood-earned  penny, 
Than  be  rich,  and  see  tears  on  every  guinea. 
Think,  my  gentle  boys,  every  man  a  brother  1 
That's  where  honour  lies — nay,  bat  greatness  rather ; 
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One's  the  wondrous  whole — ^lordly  flesh  won't  know  it ; 
But  the  kingly  soul  sees  bat  vice  below  it. 

Bobby,  thoughts  like  these  store  yon  more  than  moMj; 
Bead  iliem  less  to  please  than  to  practice,  Johnny : 
Artless  though  their  dress,  as  an  infant's  dimple, 
Tmth  is  none  the  less  for  being  truly  simple. 


I  m  ■ 


A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

Thby  tell  me  that  I  should  not  weep 

When  Heaven  calls  its  own ; 
Ah,  think  they  that  a  mother's  heart 

Is  but  a  living  stone  ? 
They  tell  me  that  my  constant  tears 

Will  waste  the  mother's  cheek  ; 
Ah,  know  they  not  were  these  to  oeaae» 

The  mother's  heart  would  break  f 
When  o'er  my  soul  there  hangs  a  cloud. 

With  no  redeeming  ray, 
Will  Heaven  blame  me  if  I  try 
To  weep  that  cloud  away  ? 

Sweet  Saviour,  dear,  look  down,  and  tesr 

Her  shadow  from  my  view ; 
Or  take— oh,  take,  for  mercy's  sake, 
The  mother  to  Thee,  too  1 

Here  many  a  holy  hour  I've  sat. 

When  none  but  God  did  see ; 
And  on  this  heaving  heart,  my  bird. 

My  beauty,  pillowed  thee  I 
And  wept  in  pride  of  soul,  and  looked 

O'er  thee  and  future  years ; 
And  kissed  each  dimple  till  it  shone 

A  httle  well  of  tears  : 
Or  soothed,  and  made  thy  wordless  mirth 

In  infant  chuckling  rise, 

TiUaU  my  joyful  spirit  reded 
In  frenzy  through  my  eyes. 
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My  babe,  my  dove !  oh,  Father  above, 

What  now  of  coming  years  ? 
She's  thine,  she's  thine !  bat  what  are  mine  ? 

Her  green  grave,  and  these  tears  I 

I  see  the  blackness  of  my  soul, 

Where  all  looked  bright  before : 
My  homely  hearth  the  willow  seat, 

The  waves  before  my  door ; 
I  see  my  babes  steal  round  my  knee, 

Half  weeping,  half  in  shame  ; 
And  hang  their  heads,  and  whisper  low, 

When  breathing  sister's  name : 
And  then  my  wandering  fancy  wings 

Some  shadow  by  my  door  : 
I  start,  I  shriek— oh  no  !  oh  no  I 
My  Lizzie  comes  no  more. 

Oh  no  I  oh  no !  my  lamb  of  snow, 
There's  glory  roimd  your  brow ; 
And  broad  and  bright  with  holy  light, 
Are  all  your  play-grounds  now ! 

I  look  upon  the  flowery  mounds 

Her  snowy  hands  did  make ; 
I  kneel,  and  bless  the  dying  flowers. 

And  kiss  them  for  her  sake  ; 
And  oft  as  droops  the  fuschia  bell 

Beneath  my  scalding  tear. 
The  panthom-echo  of  her  voice. 
Mounts,  laughing  on  my  ear  i 
Then  can  you  blame  a  mother's  hands, 

For  twining  through  her  hair. 
When  all  within  that  mother's  heart 
Is  boiling  in  despair  ? 

That  eye,  that  cheek — speak,  Mercy !  speak  1 — 

She's  not  a  putrid  clod ! — 
My  child,  my  child,  thy  mother's  wild : 
Forgive  me,  oh,  my  Ood  1 
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HAVE  YE  SEEN. 

Hatb  ye  seen  the  thander  olond 

When  its  sable  breast  is  riyen. 
And  its  dying  groan,  so  load, 

Shakes  the  azure  roof  of  heaven ; 
While  its  spirit,  fleet  and  proud. 

Is  on  flaming  pinions  dnyen, 
Where  a  cold  and  earthly  shroud 

To  the  mighty  thing  is  given  ? 
Through  that  cloud  and  through  its  groan. 

And  its  soul  of  fire  flying. 
To  our  hearts  of  icy  stone 

Is  the  God  of  Nature  sighing  1 

Have  you  seen  the  silent  stream 

Through  its  grassy  curtains  peeping, 
Like  a  molten  simmier  beam, 

0*er  the  polished  pebbles  creeping  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  snowy  steam 

Where  the  mountain  torrents  leaping, 
Like  the  spirit  of  a  dream, 

Over  every  barrier  sweeping ; 
Through  that  stream,  as  through  the  swell. 

Of  ti^at  whirling  torrent^s  shrieking. 
To  our  bosoms,  full  as  well. 

Is  the  God  of  Nature  speaking! 

Ye've  been  in  the  forest  shade 

When  its  wordless  bards  were  singing. 
And  you've  seen  the  ivy  braid 

To  the  landscape-lordlings  clinging ; 
And  ye*ve  marked  the  grassy  blade 

From  its  dewy-green  sheath  springing, 
O^er  which  the  insect  played 

With  the  beads  his  art  was  stringing : 
Through  the  whole,  in  speaking  flame, 

(Though  the  many  may  not  heed  them,) 
Burst  the  Maker's  will  and  name — 

Look  again,  and  learn  to  read  them ! 
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THE  COTTAGE  ON  THE  HEATH. 

The  eyening  son  was  melting 

Into  silvery  red  and  blue ; 
And  the  hazel  heath  was  covered 

With  a  glistening  sheet  of  dew : 
And  the  sward  was  rich  and  flowerv 

Where  a  mourning  man  was  laid  ; 
And  the  cot  was  low  and  lonely 

Where  a  little  maiden  played. 
But  her  joyous  infant  spirit 

Leaped  in  music  o'er  her  tongue, 
While  a  diadem  of  daisies 

O'er  the  mourner's  brow  she  flung ; 
And  he  strove  to  smile  upon  her, 

While  a  stream  of  broken  sighs 
'Bose  and  bathed  the  budding  beauty 

That  was  laughing  in  his  eyes. 
But  she  chaunted, 
As  she  flaunted 
With  the  flowers  wild  and  fair, 
Saying,  **  Father, 
Weeping  father. 

Sure  I've  these  for  mother's  hair  !" 


But  the  mourner  only  answered, 

**  Flowers  I— flowers  to  her  now  I" 
And  he  passed  his  frantic  fingers 

O'er  lus  monomaniac  brow. 
^*But  name — ah,  name  my  Sarah 

No  more,  no  more  to  me  ; 
For  my  love  for  her  was  holy 

As  thy  Maker's  is  for  thee  : 
And,  oh,  mercy  t  to  behold  her 

In  her  beauty's  death  eclipse. 
When  the  passing  spirit  quivered 

On  her  pale  and  icy  lips ; 
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And  that  cloud  of  cnrling  tresses 
Heaving  o*er  her  snowy  chest, 
like  an  infant  billow  dancing, 
With  a  sunbeam  on  its  breast. 

Oh,  my  Sarah, 

Oh,  my  Sarah, 
What  a  void's  this  heart  of  mine ; 

Would  to  Heaven, 

Would  to  Heaven, 
It  were  still  and  cold  as  thine  I 

**  I  loved  thee,  not,  my  Sarah, 

For  that  wave  of  curling  brown. 
That  streamed  across  a  forehead 

Never  darkened  by  a  frown  ; 
Nor  that  cheek  of  purest  paleness, 

Nor  that  eye  of  midnight  stain, 
Nor  the  look  of  love  it  gave  me, 

But  can  never  give  again ; 
Nor  that  fairy  foot  as  soundless 

When  it  traced  the  joyous  ring. 
As  the  feathery  flake  that  falleth 

From  the  Winter  angel*s  wing : 
But  I  loved,  I  loved  thee,  Sarah, 

For  an  inner,  better  part — 
For  a  spirit-stealing  meekness, 

Breathed  a  halo  from  thy  heart ; 
And  it  bringeth, 
And  it  flingeth. 
Even  yet  its  solemn  shine, 
With  a  healing 
Bay  of  feeling 
0*er  this  broken  heart  of  mine. 

*<  But  sing  thee  on,  my  cherub  1 
For  I  may  not  stay  thy  song, 

And  thy  mother's  witching  music^ 
Living  on  thine  infant  tongue : 
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'Twill  cheer  my  eyening  hours 

When  this  heart  is  lorn  and  lone, 
And  we  gaze  upon  that  heaven 

Where  thy  sainted  mother's  gone. 
And  fairer,  love  I  and  brighter 
Is  the  palace-hall  she  treads. 
Than  yon  silvery  sea  of  glory 

Hanging  o'er  our  stricken  heads. 
And  we'll  meet  her— oh,  we'll  meet  her 

Far  beyond  its  golden  foam  ; 
And  we'll  sing  our  songs  together 
In  thine  angel  mother's  home. 
bh,  my  Sarah, 
Oh,  my  Sarah, 
Burning,  burning  is  my  brow  ; 
Would  to  Heaven, 
Would  to  Heaven, 
We  were  with  thee  even  now  1' 


i>* 


And  another  sun  has  risen 

O'er  the  cottage  on  the  heath, 
But  the  mourner's  heart  is  shackled, 

In  the  frozen  chain  of  death ; 
For  the  living  links  were  broken 

That  had  bound  his  soul  to  earth. 
And  it  burst  its  shattered  temple. 

With  a  shout  of  maniac  mirth  : 
Yet  his  cherub  slumbers  sweetly 

On  that  arm  of  frozen  clay. 
For  she  only  saw  him  laughing, 

As  his  spirit  rushed  away. 
And  when,  no  longer  smiling. 

In  her  infant  joy  she  crept. 
With  the  links  of  dewy  daisies. 

To  fling  o'er  him  whUe  he  slept ! 
But  he  slumbers — 
Ay,  he  slumbers 
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Where  there  is  no  boming  brow 

And  his  Ellen, 

Infant  Ellen, 
Is  an  orphan  wanderer  now  ! 


<  ♦< 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Oh,  gather  me  the  flowers  fair, 

And  strew  them  o*er  my  bed  ; 
They'll  soothe  me,  mother,  while  I  stay, 

They'll  deck  me  when  I'm  dead  : 
But  throw  the  white  rose  far  away, 

For  Willie's  brow  was  fair ; 
Nor  bring  the  leaf  of  golden  tint. 

To  teU  of  Willie's  hair. 

I  drew  the  curls  across  his  brow. 

My  heart  beat  quick  and  sore ; 
I  gazed  upon  that  frozen  smile, 

Till  I  could  gaze  no  more ; 
And  when  I  knelt  beside  his  grave, 

Fain,  fain  were  tears  to  flow  ; 
But  something  whispered  to  my  heart, 

You'll  soon  be  full  as  low. 

Oh,  there's  a  spot  at  Devis  foot. 

Where  longer  lies  the  dew  ; 
And  there  are  daisies  purer  white, 

And  violets  deeper  blue  I 
Look  on  them  kindly  as  you  pass. 

But  touch  no  flower  there  ; 
For  WiUie  said  they  bloomed  for  him 

To  'twine  in  Annie's  hair. 

Ah,  draw  the  curtains  closer  round, 
And  hide  from  me  the  skies ; 

I  cannot  bear  that  sunny  blue, 
So  like  my  Willie's  eyes  : 
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And  raise  ye  up  this  swimming  head. 
My  last  dear  wish  to  crave  : 

Now  mother,  mother,  mind  ye  this — 
Lay  me  in  Willie*s  grave. 


»♦  I 


WEAVER'S  SONG. 

On  merrily  speeds  the  shuttle,  boys, 

And  gaily  smacks  the  lay  ;* 
Then,  cheerily,  as  the  hour  flies, 

Let*s  sing  its  weight  away  : 
No  gems  we  need  to  deck  the  brow. 

Nor  beads  of  kingly  oil, 
For  richer  far  adorn  us  now — 
The  sweat  of  honest  toil : 
But,  while  ye  weave,  and  time  the  stave. 

See  all  goes  fair  and  well ; 
For  what's  amiss,  depend  on  this, 
The  warehouse  day  will  tell. 

*Tis  sweet  to  see  the  shuttles  play, 

And  hear  the  flighters  speak. 
On  little  silvery  Saturday; 

When  well  we've  spent  the  week : 
Aye,  that's  the  day  can  tell  who  slept 

With  sunlight  on  his  eyes ; 
But  we  have  leaped,  ere  day  has  swept 
The  ravellings  from  the  skies : 
Then,  as  ye  weave,  and  time  the  stave, 

This  maxim  keep  in  sight — 
The  little  done,  with  Monday's  sun. 
Is  much  on  Friday  night. 

And  life  is  but  a  gingham  chain. 

Why  o'er  it  should  we  grieve. 
Though  strips  and  cheques  of  joy  and  pain 

We  now  and  then  must  weave  ? 

*  TbAt  pftrt  of  a  ireavei's  f  arnitiue  which  oontalna  the  rood. 
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'Twill  one  day  end,  and  this  we  know — 

The  (Jreat  Employer's  love 
Can  every  thread  that's  dark  below 
Make  rainbow-bright  above. 
Then  with  the  threads  of  darkest  shades 

Should  this  life  be  perplexed  ? 
No,  onward  drive,  and  nobly  strive 
For  fairer  in  the  next  i 

Oh  for  the  day  when  every  oloth 

Shall  in  the  light  be  tried. 
And  justice  given  alike  to  both 

Employer  and  employed ! 
Oh,  for  you  then,  ye  drones  of  trade. 

Who  crush  the  struggling  poor. 
For  every  fraud  ye'll  well  be  paid 
With  interest  ftill  as  sure  I 
But  mind  the  scobes,  for  lady's  robes 

Must  faultless  be  as  flowers ; 
Nor  cra4:k  nor  cloud  can  be  allowed 
In  dainty  work  like  ours  t 

And  now,  when  youth  and  strength  are  rife, 

Let's  so  each  hour  employ, 
That  ere  the  Friday  eve  of  life. 
Our  "  pushing  "  may  be  by : 
And  so  to  wait  our  warehouse  fate, 

Without  being  much  afraid 
Of  bringing  *'  bail "  to  shame  or  hate 
By  any  work  we've  made. 

Then,  while  ye  weave,  and  time  the  stiTS, 

See  all  goes  fair  and  well ; 
For  what's  amiss,  depend  on  this, 
That  warehouse  day  will  teU  I 
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NANNY. 

Ob,  for  an  hour  when  the  Say  is  breaking, 
Jiovn  b;  tbe  shore,  when  the  tide  ia  malojig  I 
Fair  as  a  white  cloud,  thou,  love,  near  me, 
None  bat  the  waves  and  thyself  to  hear  me : 
Ob,  to  mj  breast  bow  theie  arme  would  press  thee  I 
Wildly  my  heart  in  its  joy  would  bless  thee  ; 
Ob,  how  the  aonl  thoa  hast  won  woold  woo  thee, 
Oirl  of  the  enow-neok  I  closer  to  me. 

Oh,  for  an  boor  as  the  day  advances, 

(Ont  where  the  breeze  on  tbe  broom-bush  dances,) 

Watching  the  lark,  with  the  sun-ray  o'er  us. 

Winging  the  notes  of  Ms  beaven-tangbt  ohoroa  I 

Oh,  to  be  there,  and  my  love  before  me. 

Soft  as  a  moonbeam  smiling  o'er  me  I 

Thoa  wooldst  bat  love,  and  I  woold  woo  thee. 

Girl  of  the  dark  eye !  closer  to  me. 

Oh,  for  an  hour,  where  the  sun  first  found  us, 
(Watching  tbe  eve  throw  her  red  robes  round  us) — 
Brushing  the  dew  from  the  ^rale's  soft  winglets. 
Pearly  and  sweet,  with  thy  long  dark  ringlets : 
Ob,  to  be  there  on  the  sward  beside  thee. 
Telling  my  tale,  thoogh  I  know  you'd  chide  me ; 
Bweet  were  thy  voice  though  it  should  undo  me^ 
Girl  of  the  dark  looks,  closer  to  me ! 

Oh,  for  an  boar  by  night  or  by  day,  love, 
Juet  as  the  heavens  and  thou  might  say,  love  ; 
Far  from  the  stare  of  the  cold-eyed  many. 
Bound  in  the  breath  of  my  dove-suuled  Nanny  I 
Oh,  for  the  pure  chains  that  have  bound  me. 
Warm  £rom  thy  red  bpa  circling  round  me  I 
Oh,  in  my  soul,  as  the  light  above  me. 
Queen  of  the  pure  hearts,  do  I  love  thee. 
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DREAM  OF  A  WANDEBEB. 

I  LOOKED  upon  the  ocean, 

And  I  looked  upon  the  strand — 
I  looked  upon  the  heavens 

That  o*erhung  the  stranger's  land ; 
But  the  briUiant  blue  was  wanting, 

And  the  robe  of  many  dyes, 
That  each  sea-sprung  vale  displayeth 

Where  my  native  mountains  rise. 
And  the  waves,  like  warlike  spirits. 

In  their  darkly-glistening  shrouds, 
Bose  and  flung  their  silvery  heknets 

In  the  pathway  of  the  clouds  ; 
But  the  breeze  of  bracing  freshness. 

That  my  fevered  frame  did  seek. 
In  an  icy  odour  only. 

Wantoned  o*er  my  wasted  cheek. 
And  I  found  me,  as  around  me 

Rung  the  elemental  roar. 
Heart-stricken  and  forsaken. 

On  a  sterile,  stranger  shore. 

But  a  soothing  angel  hovered 

By  that  darkly- writhing  main. 
And  on  dreamy  pinions  bore  me 

To  my  native  isle  again. 
Oh,  the  sweetness  and  the  brightness 

Of  her  meadows  and  her  riUs, 
And  the  rainbow  tinge  of  beauty 

That  was  sleeping  on  her  hills, 
As  the  rosy  lip  of  morning, 

In  the  ripeness  of  its  sheen, 
Burst,  and  rolled  a  golden  current 

O'er  the  glistening  glancing  green ; 
Where  the  Uttle  shamrock  shaded 

Stem  and  leaf  from  human  sight, 
Underneath  the  hoary  crystal 

Of  a  chastened  Autumn  night : 
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While  the  breezes  wooed  the  daisies, 

With  a  heaven  in  their  tone ; 

And  the  fountains  on  the  mountains 
All  in  ruddied  silver  shone. 

How  I  leaped  upon  those  mountains  ! 

How  I  gazed  upon  that  sky ! 
Till  my  very  spirit  revelled 

Through  a  galaxy  of  joy : 
But  the  beauteous  vision's  fading 

To  a  scene  of  darker  hue  ; 
And  an  ooean  strand  of  stnmgers 

Bursts  again  upon  my  view ; 
And  the  mountain  billows  marshalled 

In  their  merry  might  advance : 
How  I  trembled  as  they  gambolled 

In  their  fearful  foamy  dance  I 
What  tears  of  burning  bitterness  I 

What  frenzied  words  I  spoke ! 
My  home — my  home — ^ah,  heaven  I 

And  thus  weeping,  I  awoke. 
But  I  found  me,  as  around  me 

Waved  the  tawny  Autumn's  pride, 
'Mid  the  pleasures — yea,  the  treasures — 
Of  my  native  Lagan  side  ! 


»♦  I 


THE  RE-UNITED. 

GiBL  of  my  bosom  !  thou  pale  cheeked  and  lowly. 
Come  to  my  pillow  now,  softly  and  slowly  t 
Fain  would  I  hear  thee  speak  kindly  above  me  ; 
Girl  of  the  altered  cheek  I  still  do  I  love  thee. 

Softly  she  drew  her  nigh,  pale  cheeked  and  lowly  ; 
Up  rose  his  dying  eye,  tearful  and  slowly ; 
Stricken  and  lone  thou  art,  kneeling  beside  me  ; 
Pulse  of  my  boyish  heart !  why  should  I  chide  thee  ? 


F;i]se  bo  tlie  worlil,  aHtliore  I  black-tongueJ 
Hniile,  aatl  I'll  woop  uo  more — sighing — " 

Up  rose  her  gusliiug  eye,  darb  as  the  ravei 
There  did  her  traest  lie,  still  as  stone  grai 
Warm  o'er  his  freesing  oheek,  hands  alupf 
Melted  her  dying  shriek — blse  world,  I  Iot 


THE    MANIAC. 

Stat  a  while,  yellow  moon, 

O'er  the  green  hilla  you're  leaTing ; 
I'll  be  with  you  aixm 

As  my  mother  quits  griering : 
For  sorrow  in  heaps, 

Ah,  the  hhujlcest,  they've  brongjit  he 
Who  kisses  and  weeps 

When  she  calls  me  her  daughter. 
But  hark  t  'tis  the  wind 

Through  the  riven  roof  hhnring  ; 
Ah,  blasts  are  unkind 

When  the  dark  olonds  are  anowiiui ! 
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Nor  night,  mom,  nor  noon, 

Shall  her  love  ever  vary ; 
Poor  mother  !  sweet  moon  I 

Ye're  the  dear  ones  to  Mary. 
Are  your  locks  thin  and  old  ? 

Ah !  the  agent  shan't  harm  them  ; 
When  your  fingers  grow  cold, 

In  my  hosom  I'll  warm  them. 
Ha,  ha  1  for  the  feet  that  the  snows  couldn't  fetter ! 
See  agent  I  see  man !  is  it  this  that's  your  debtor  ? 

Yellow  moon,  'twas  asleep, 

Like  an  ingrate,  you  found  me  ; 
Not  an  eye  on  the  sheep 

That  are  straying  around  me ; 
Pretty  clouds,  walk  away 

O'er  the  blue  lake  above  me ; 
Of  your  fleeces  so  gray 

I  will  sing  till  ye  love  me  ! 
Hush  I  the  storm  comes  again. 

All  my  dear  ones  to  scatter ; 
How  it  ^g8  through  my  brajA 

As  our  cabin  they  shatter ! 
Gome,  mother,  more  dear  to  our  ear  is  its  yelling. 
Than  the  harp  and  the  song  in  the  agent's  fair  dwelling. 

To  be  sure  'twas  the  cot 

Where  was  cradled  my  father ; 
Oh,  this  brow's  boiling  hot ! 

Won't  you  go  with  me,  mother  ? 
A  harp  I  will  make 

From  the  rainbow  so  mellow ; 
And  strings  I  will  take 

From  the  sunbeams  so  yellow  : 
And  then,  from  yon  cloud. 

Like  a  snow-mountain  sailing. 
We'll  look  down  so  proud 

On  this  world  and  its  wailing ; 
And  oh !  'tis  a  world  full  of  sadness  and  sorrow ; 
Then  I'll  go,  pretty  moon,  ay,  we'll  all  meet  to-morrow. 
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Don't  they  say  that  on  high 

Every  pulse  dances  Ughter ; 
Oh,  how  dim  grew  her  eye, 

And  her  white  cheek  tnmed  whiter. 
Sore  they  gleaned  our  last  stalk 

Ere  they  sent  us  to  wander ; 
Oh,  worlds  for  a  walk 

Up  yonder,  up  yonder  I 
In  fountains  so  deep, 

Whence  the  day  does  be  springing. 
These  ringlets  I'll  steep 

While  tiie  angels  are  singing ; 
Till  each  gushing  glory  shall  gild  them  all  over : 
Oh,  there  are  the  paths  that  the  snow  cannot  ooTar ! 

How  she  rocks  in  her  woe. 

And  you'd  have  me  to  leave  her ; 
Oh,  'tis  well,  well  ye  know. 

How  my  wandering  would  grieve  her, 
Not  a  warm  ember's  gleam — 

'Neath  the  bare  bush  ye  laid  her ; 
Hush,  Mary,  ye  dream  I 

'Tis  a  grave  they  have  made  her; 
Sure  her  quivering  heart  broke 

On  the  spot  you  had  chosen ; 
Sure  the  last  words  she  spoke 

To  your  own  Ups  were  frozen. 
Long,  long  may  the  wretch  eat  his  scant  bite  in  sortof  , 
Who  cut  the  roof  tree  o'er  you,  Maoriad  M^Caora ! 


»♦! 


A    EEQUE8T. 

Oh,  when  I  am  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  death. 
Will  you  make  me  a  grave  where  the  ocean's  breath 
May  around  me  rise  in  the  whirlwind  spring. 
That  the  billowy  wanderers  love  to  sing  ? 
For  I've  rode  in  their  ire  some  twice  or  thrice. 
And  my  soul  would  feast  on  that  thunder  voice ! 
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And  when  in  the  earth  this  body  ye  fling, 
Witra  I  what  know  ye  bat  the  tempest  Wng 
May  shift  his  throne  to  a  ehorewa^  aea. 
And  shriek  an  anthem  of  death  for  me. 
Then,  make  me  a  grave  by  the  WhitehonBe  shore, 
Sta  I  love  the  spot,  and  its  whirlwind  roar  I 

Than  a  golden  cloud  on  an  evening  sky, 

More  fair  is  the  spot  where  I'd  wish  to  lie : 

There  the  angel  of  Spring  is  on  Winter's  path. 

Ere  the  foam  of  his  lip  hath  left  the  heath  ; 

'While  the  hoar  he  had  tossed  from  his  brow  of  gloom. 

Seems  only  a  shower  of  silver  bloom. 

Oh,  my  heart  and  my  soul's  in  the  wave  and  the  wold 

And  their  paradise  glories  of  green  and  of  gold ; 

And  the  life-like  sigh  of  the  rainbow  tills. 

And  that  laughing  monarch  of  Ulster's  hills, 

'Whose  riven-rock  lipa  in  the  smile  appears 

They  have  worn,  and  may  wear,  for  a  thousand  yeara  I 

Than  make  me  a  grave  by  the  Whitehonse  shore, 

For  the  longer  I  look  I  love  the  moro^ 

'Were  my  nearest  and  dearest  not  cradled  there  ? 

Ah,  the  first  of  their  food  was  its  ooean  air  1 

And  their  love  of  home's  in  this  inward  tide. 

That  flres  my  eool  with  a  GaeUc  pride  ; 

For  theirs  waa  &  race  whose  plumes  of  yore 

Oft  danoed  in  the  flash  of  the  good  Claymore. 

Bat  oh,  for  m;  sires'  adopted  laud  I 

I've  an  Irish  heart  and  an  Irish  hand ; 

And  the  heart  would  dare,  if  the  hand  eonld  do, 

"What  her  friends  might  wish,  and  her  £ms  might  rue  t 

Let  others  sigh  for  a  gilded  bed. 

With  its  mirtains  of  marble  round  their  head ; 

If  never  such  curtain  or  couch  for  me, 

I  would  sleep  aa  sound  in  the  wildest  sea. 

Where  the  tempest  prince  in  his  mirth  might  some, 

And  over  me  rear  a  tower  of  foam ; 
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Or  rattle  around  with  his  steeds  of  spray — 
How  my  spirit  oould  laugh  at  their  wildest  neigh ! 
And  his  golden  bolts,  as  they  cleave  the  cloud, 
Would  gUd  me  o*er  in  my  slimy  shroud. 
Then  make  me  a  grave  by  the  Whitehouse  shore, 
For  the  longer  I  look  I  love  the  more ! 


I  ♦• 


THE  FAIRY  SERENADE. 

Awake  thee  t  awake  thee  I  my  pretty  fairy  queen ! 
See,  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  grass  is  green. 

And  the  monarch  of  the  east  is  gone  ; 
And  the  blue  sky  weeps  while  the  red  prince  sleeps 

On  his  gorgeous  golden  throne  ; 
And  the  spider  spreads  out  his  pearly  threads, 

And  the  young  moon  tips  Slieveban  ; 
But  as  faint  the  while  as  a  mortal's  smile. 

Or  the  glance  of  a  dying  fawn. 
Oh,  the  gay  green  bower,  and  the  twilight  hour 

Ere  the  sky  puts  its  star-bloom  on  I 

And  broad  are  the  lawns  of  your  airy  fairy  king : 
And  we'll  o'er  them  glide  on  the  watery  wing 
Of  a  love-sick  maiden's  sigh. 
And  thy  crown  I'll  plume  with  the  golden  bloom 

.  Of  the  blue-robed  violet's  eye ; 
And  we'll  fill  our  glass  from  a  blade  of  grass, 

And  we'll  drink  to  its  emerald  dye  ; 
While  we  dance  those  springs  the  young  daisy  sings, 

When  she's  kissed  by  the  twihght  fly. 
Oh,  the  gay  green  bower,  and  the  gray  eve  hour, 
When  the  dew-lamps  round  us  He ! 

And  I'll  show  thee  the  mortal's  world,  my  queen, 
With  its  dim,  and  its  dark,  and  the  golfs  between. 
And  its  wringing  wrongs  and  care  ; 
Oh,  'tis  full  of  guile  as  the  wanton's  smile, 
And  as  cold  as  the  miser's  prayer ! 
And  it  seems  at  most  but  a  desert  coast, 
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Save  a  few  buds  wondrous  fair, 
kt  the  minstrel  child  rears  on  the  wild, 

With  that  cold-eyed  world  to  share. 
m  ours  be  the  bower,  and  the  twilight  hour. 

And  no  ice-eyed  mortals  there  I 


SALLY  OP  AUGHNAGEARUOH. 

Hbb  home's  on  Aughnagearuoh's  breast. 

Amid  the  heather  brown, 
Who  plucked  for  me  the  berries  blae, 

That  gemmed  its  cloudy  crown : 
She  leads  the  dance  in  Umberban, 

The  song  in  Magherabwee  ; 
And  oh,  for  one  short  hour  this  day. 

With  her  on  Slievneenneigh  ! 

I  wandered  with  my  desert-flower 

0*er  many  a  mossy  mound. 
But  never  breathed  in  Sally's  ear 

One  love-revealing  sound ; 
And  yet  her  eye,  her  full  dark  eye, 

Swam  in  unusual  shine. 
Whene'er  I  touched  her  little  hand 

Of  living  snow  with  mine  I 

We  met  again — the  eve  before 

'Twas  whispered  we  should  part ; 
And  there  was  paleness  on  her  cheek 

That  wrung  my  very  heart : 
But  not  a  sigh,  or  not  a  smile 

Her  trembling  lips  stole  o'er ; 
But  well  I  marked  the  scarlet  tinge 

Her  blue-branched  eyelids  wore. 

A  grassy  ring  of  berries  ripe 
She  o'er  my  finger  drew  ; 

And  they  were  wet,  as  though  with  tears- 
It  could  not  have  been  dew : 


• 
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I  caught  her  trembling  hand  in  mine ; 

She  gazed,  she  sighed,  she  flew  ; 
And  oft  I*ve  kissed  that  grassy  ring, 

Far,  far  from  where  it  grew. 

I  #  I 


ANNIE. 

As  I  sat  by  the  Lagan  so  dear. 
With  its  beauty  and  pride  on  my  knee, 

Oh,  I  whispered  her,  "  Annie,  my  dear ! 
Thou  art  more  than  a  kingdom  to  me ; 

To  me,  to  me, 
Thou  art  more  than  a  kizigdom  to  me !  ** 

<'  Is  it  thus  you  can  flatter  7  for  shame !  '* 
Through  a  smile-pinioned  sigh  murmured  she; 

«  Hure  I  know,  though  I'll  mention  no  name, 
There's  a  maid  you  loye  dearer  than  me ; 

Than  me,  than  me, 
There's  a  maid  you  love  dearer  than  me !  *' 

And  so  bright  grew  her  two  HTing  sloes. 
Whence  a  tear  trickled  downward  so  free. 

As  a  dewdrop  might  pass  o'er  a  rose. 
But  a  thousand  times  sweeter  to  me  ; 

To  me,  to  me. 
But  a  thousand  times  sweeter  to  me  1 

«  Then  hear  me,  sweet  love,  in  my  soul ; 

Gould'st  thou  only  glance,  thou  woold'st 
From  the  tint  of  that  last  kiss  I  stole. 

Thou  art  ever  an  angel  to  me  ; 
To  me,  to  me. 

Thou  art  ever  an  angel  to  me  I  " 

<*  Then  angels  direct  thee,  my  dear ! 

But  hearken  me,  Willie,"  said  she, 
«  'Vf  hen  you  fancy  an  angel's  so  near. 

Does  the  temple  not  dawn  upon  thee  ? 
'Pon  thee,  'pon  thee, 

Does  a  temple  ne'er  dawn  upon  thee  f  ** 
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FAITHLESS    HAHRY. 

Oh,  love  and  truth !  ye  gUd  our  youth, 

As  moonheams  do  yon  meadow ; 
The  rising  day  finds  all  away, 

And  traceless  as  a  shadow ; 
Now  by-gone  days  break  through  the  haze 

Of  memory's  fitful  carry ; 
And  oh,  they  teem  with  many  a  dream  1 

You've  read  me  darkly,  Harry. 

At  dawn  of  day  I  love  to  stray 

O'er  Collin's  pine-clad  valley. 
And  hear  the  ring  of  joyous  Spring, 

That  shakes  the  glittering  holly : 
And  here,  till  clouds  in  golden  shroud 

Are  curtains  blue  and  starry. 
Each  eve  I  love  alone  to  rove. 

And  dream  of  youth  and  Harry. 

For  here  'twas  first  this  bosom  nursed 

The  sickening  wild  emotion. 
The  young  heart  feels  when  first  love  steals 

Its  every  chord's  devotion  : 
Here  first  I  pressed  the  anxious  breaat 

Of  him  my  soul  had  chosen, 
Who  hugged  each  heave  this  bosom  gave 

Ere  his  grew  &lse  and  frozen. 

And  here  we've  sung  the  hours  along, 

When  hope  was  high  and  heaving ; 
When  looks  revealed  what  lips  concealed, 

And  eyes  were  worth  believing ; 
When  bosom- strings  were  holy  things. 

And  love  wished  not  to  wander ; 
When  earth  and  sky  were  life  and  joy, 

And  Harry  true  and  tender. 
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Ah,  CoUin-glen  1  I  thought  not  then 

That  heaven  and  thou  should  witness 
Thy  proudest  flower,  by  bank  or  bower, 

Throw  poison  through  its  sweetness ; 
'Twas  done,  'twas  done  f  the  flower  is  gone ; 

But,  though  its  poisons  tarry, 
My  heart  would  wreathe  the  air  I  breathe 

In  blessings  for  thee,  Harry  I 


i»< 


TO    NORAH. 

I  LOVED  thee,  my  Norah,  ere  bosom  or  soul 

Knew  a  name  for  the  feeUng  they  could  not  control; 

I  love  thee  this  moment  as  dear  as  before. 

And  what  should  a  faithful  one  say  to  thee  more  ? 

But  hearken  me,  Norah !  and  mark  me  the  while, 

Tnine  ear  was  too  open  to  slander  and  guile : 

Ah,  what  is  that  love  but  a  hate  in  disguise 

That  would  measure  the  heart  by  the  hue  of  the  ejes? 

The  beauty  for  me  is  the  bosom  sincere. 

And  the  eye's  witching  hue  is  the  spirit  that's  there ; 

The  lip  that  would  flatter  thee  may  not  be  mine, 

For  a  hater  of  ouHiE  is  a  lover  of  thine  I 

But  go  in  thy  frowning — ^yea,  go  if  thou  wilt  I 
Be  feasted,  be  poisoned,  with  falsehood  and  guilt ; 
Not  mine  is  the  spirit  to  fawn  or  complain — 
No,  nor  offer  one  sigh  at  the  shrine  of  disdain : 
But  though  stainless  thy  soul  as  the  foam  on  the  breath 
That  the  white  Ups  of  Winter  blow  over  our  healh. 
One  step  from  thy  lover  shall  change  it  from  white, 
To  a  thing  darker  dyed  than  the  pinions  of  night : 
The  lay  ot  thy  lover  's  untutored  and  roughy 
But  it  tells  thee  his  heart,  and  let  that  be  enough : 
The  lip  that  would  flatter  thee  may  not  be  mine, 
But  a  lover  of  truth  is  a  lover  of  thine  I 

They  told  thee  the  love  that  this  bosom  haih  nunod 
Was  cold  and  polluted  when  offered  thee  first ; 
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'Twas  warmer,  he  tells  thee,  by  mtinj  compares, 
TliAB  aught  in  those  icicle  fountains  of  theirs : 
Thty  love  thee  I    Ah,  ha  I  what  a  tale  they  can  tell— 
/  know  them — their  envies  and  jealoasies  well ; 
And  hear  me,  my  Norah :  should  all  in  their  aonla 
Grow  black  as  the  lava  of  death  where  it  rolls. 
Then  melt  ronnd  thy  lover,  o'erwhelming  as  fate, 
In  a  stream,  aye,  an  ocean,  of  malice  and  hate — 
Do  thou  but  be  trnthfnl  in  word  and  design. 
And  a  minstrel  of  Erin  's  a  lover  of  thine  ! 


AK  AMERICAN  WAR-CHANT. 
Be  ours  no  cold,  inglorious  strains. 
Of  tyrant's  tortures,  tears  and  chains, 

And  friendships  few  and  cold  ; 
No  traitor's  blood,  in  native  veins, 

Columbia's  mountains  hold. 
Then  rise,  Columbia  I  rise  anew, 
And  talk  as  freemen's  sons  should  do  ; 
For  here,  to-day,  are  hands  aa  true 
As  e'er  the  patriot's  weapon  drew 

When  country's  wrongs  were  told  I 
And  proudly  can  our  New  World  boast 
Of  many  a  dauntless  hero's  host. 

Who  boldly  blocked  our  shore, 
Till  every  billow  round  our  coast 

Was  capped  with  foemen's  gore. 
Then,  up !  and  tell  the  plundering  knaves. 
To  mark  a  play-ground  for  their  slaves, 
For  we,  howe'er  the  tempest  raves, 
Have  might  enough  to  stain  the  waves 

As  deeply  as  before  I 
They  think  our  fathers'  weapons  rust ; 
Ha,  ha  !  they'll  hnd,  if  draw  we  must, 

Our  &ee-£ung  starry  flag 
ShftU  dance,  as  erst,  above  the  dust, 

Where  rota  their  murderous  rag. 
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For  though  the  bolts  of  heaven  sleep 
When  soothing  breezes  o'er  them  sweep. 
At  friction's  touoh  the  slumberers  leap  ; 
And  soon  your  tallest  tow'ring  steep. 
In  mould'ring  mounds  is  spread  I 

Though  gentle  as  the  lamb  unshorn. 
That  timorous  eyes  the  dews  of  mom, 

Columbia  knows  her  right : 
Then  let  them  plant  their  foreign  thorn 

Betwixt  her  and  her  light, 
And  soon  the  hostile  field  shall  be 
The  ballroom,  boys,  for  you  and  me. 
Then  on,  ye  tyrants  1  till  ye  see 
One  sweep  of  Yankee  chivalry — 

Would,  glory,  'twere  to-night ! 

Our  stars,  our  stars,  methinks  they  fly 
In  flashing  volumes  to  the  sky ; 

Ha,  ha,  that  wild  hurra  ! 
He  comes — the  plunderer,  draw  him  nigh ; 

Walk  on,  'tis  Yankee  play ; 
And  now  Columbia's  lightnings  flash. 
And  now  her  mettle  thunders  crash ; 
He  wheels — he  reels — ^his  columns  smash  t 
Hurra  I  move  on — they're  trembling  trash  I 

No  Yankee  trip  have  they  1 

Then  here's  to  those  could  lead  us  through 
The  widening  field,  whose  deepening  hue 

Were  aught  but  Yankee  blood  ! 
And  here's  to  those  have  soul  to  do 

What  nobly  Yankees  could ! 
Ay,  though  in  every  mountain  pass. 
Each  shrub  should  rise  an  armed  mass, 
With  every  leaf  a  foe's  cuirass. 
Or,  scowling  on  each  blade  of  grass, 

A  jewelled  robber  stood  1 
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MY   MOLLY. 
I  NivEK  liked  the  gandy  rose, 
O'er  flaehmg  beauty's  features  stealing : 
But  well  I  love  the  ohaetened  snows, 
That  Bpeak  the  booI  of  thought  and  feeling : 

And,  oh,  my  Molly's  face  is  fair 
As  foam  upon  the  sea-bird's  pinion : 
And  Molly's  eyes  and  Molly's  hair 
Are  dark  as  Winter's  black  dominion : 
My  gentle  girl,  my  living  pearl, 

My  hope,  my  heart  and  sool  are  in  yon  : 
And  well  I  know,  for  weal  or  woe, 

'Twas  Heaven  that  taught  me  how  to  win  yon  I 

And  I've  seen  Molly's  forehead  blaze. 
As  if  the  heavens  had  drained  light's  fountain. 

And  sprinkled  all  the  ruddy  raya 
On  yonder  tall  and  snowy  mountain : 

'Twas  then  she  sighed—"  My  heart  is  thine  t " 
Oh  I  bow  I  clasped  my  weeping  £ower  ; 
And  hugged  Uie  heaving  gift  to  mine, 
With  more,  methinks,  than  human  power ! 
Oh,  shs's  my  girl,  my  living  pearl, 

My  mild,  my  meek,  my  timid  Molly ; 

And  soon,  oh,  soon,  as  peeps  the  moon, 

I  know  icha'll  walk  beside  the  holly  I 


MY    EMMA. 
The  birds  in  bush  and  bower. 

Have  sung  the  daylight  from  the  vale  ; 
And  tree  and  shrnb  and  flower 

Have  flung  their  fragrance  on  the  gale : 
And  round,  and  richly  smiling, 

The  moon  looks  over  Casllereagh  ; 
While  oloudy  cliffs  are  piling 

Theii  golden  isles  upon  her  lee. 
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And  oh !  I  love  the  twilight. 

When  drunken  daisies  sip  their  dew ; 

It  brings  to  mind  the  gay  night, 
When,  Emma,  first  I  met  with  yoo. 

And  love  1  *twa8  on  a  May  night 

When  bounding  youth  and  troBting  lore, 
Amid  the  silvery  gray  Ught, 

Were  tripping  round  Montgomery's  grove. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  was  swelling 

As  round  we  swept  it  hand  and  hand  ; 
For  true  each  pulse  was  telling. 

What  both  so  well  did  understand. 
And  still  I  love  the  twilight,  Stc. 

Thy  face  was  fair  as  morning. 

When  cloudless  are  the  heavens  high  ; 
Their  brightest  blue  adorning 

The  lightning  fountains  of  thine  eye ; 
And  in  the  moonbeams  glancing, 

Thy  ringlets,  rich  of  golden  stain, 
Fell  o'er  thy  shoulders  dancing, 

Till  all  my  spirit  danced  again. 
And  oh  I  love  the  twihght,  &c. 

And  though  that  light  may  grow  drear. 

That  speaks  from  out  those  eyes  of  thine, 
This  holy  truth  I  know,  dear, 

Their  sun  of  love  shall  ever  shine  : 
Let  beauty's  flowers  go  wither, 

When  time  has  drunk  their  nursing  dew ; 
*Twas  truth  bound  us  together. 
And  that's  the  bloom  that  keeps  its  hue. 
And  still  I  love  the  twilight, 

When  drunken  daisies  sip  their  dew  ; 
It  brings  to  mind  the  gay  night, 
When,  Emma,  first  I  met  with  yon. 
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RAVEN-HAIRED  MARY. 

Bt  night  or  by  day,  though  I  watch  or  I  wander. 
My  bosom  but  changes  from  fondness  to  fonder  ; 
And  mine  was  the  heart  of  its  fondness  right  chary, 
Till  bathed  in  the  eye-hght  of  raven-haired  Mary. 

Say,  know  ye  my  Mary  ?  by  these  may  ye  mark  her : 
Tske  eyes  that  are  hazel,  or  what  you'd  know  darker ; 
For  cheeks,  the  red  poppy — ^your  roses,  confound  them  ! 
For  forehead,  white  Mes  when  morn's  walking  round  them. 

To  those  add  a  lip  like  the  pimpemel*-blossom. 
Your  blackest,  your  whitest  for  tresses  and  bosom ; 
The  form  of  an  angel,  the  foot  of  a  fairy, 
And  there  ye  have  something  like  raven-haired  Mary. 

Though  her  tongue  may  the  tones  of  a  stranger  inherit, 
Oh,  £rin,  she's  thine  in  the  depths  of  her  spirit ; 
And  rich  were  the  glories  with  which  you  were  laden. 
Could  laurels  be  plucked  by  the  hand  of  a  maiden. 

And,  hearing  her  songs,  when  at  evening  I  meet  her — 
No  bard  of  the  Nation  could  sing  to  you  sweeter  1 
Thyself,  holy  Freedom,  such  strains  must  have  taught  her  : 
Oh,  I'd  wander  the  world  with  you,  music's  own  daughter  ! 

Your  lutes  and  your  linnets — aye,  e'en  the  harp  scorning, 
I*d  sit  from  gray  eve  till  the  bright  yellow  morning  ; 
And  follow  the  foeman  till  fancy  were  weary. 
Led  on  by  the  song  of  my  raven-haired  Mary  I 


I  »  I 


THE    HEART-STRICKEN. 

She  dreamed  of  the  isle  of  her  home  and  her  pride 
And  saw  it  was  fair  and  delighting  ; 

She  stood  where  its  mountains  arose  on  each  side, 
And  looked  on  her  green  and  inviting : 


•A  >mall  plant,  found  in  corn  fields,  bearing  a  rich  eearlet  flower. 
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She  felt  the  wild  beat 

Of  the  heart,  as  her  feet 
Again  touched  the  dear  daisied  valley. 

That  held  the  bright  spot 

Where  her  father's  low  cot 
Peeped  white  through  the  hawthorn  and  holly. 

She  dreamed  she  was  young — for  thedaysshe  had  mourned 

Again  in  their  pride  seemed  arisen  ; 
The  years  and  the  sports  of  her  childhood  returned, 
And  grief  met  her  eyes  like  a  vision : 

And  oh,  as  the  tears, 

And  the  sorrows  of  years, 
Sad  mem*ry,  in  misty  confusion, 

Drew  tremblingly  by 

In  her  dreaming  mind's  eye, 
She  laughed  at  the  faithless  delusion ! 

She  saw  the  young  lamb  snowy  white  at  her  knee, 

O'er  which  her  young  heart  often  panted ; 
She  saw  the  wild  rose  and  the  dear  cherry  tree, 
The  hands  of  a  brother  had  planted ; 

Then  mantled  in  light, 

(As  the  lark  winged  his  flight, 
To  load  the  young  sunbeams  with  praises) 

She  smiled  on  her  feet. 

Glowing  white  as  a  sheet 
With  the  dew  and  the  fringes  of  daisies. 

She  felt  her  worn  limbs  in  an  ecstacy  trip, 
As  she  yearned  for  the  clasp  of  a  father ; 
She  felt  her  young  heart  dancing  up  to  her  lip. 
To  be  bathed  in  the  kiss  of  a  mother ; 

But  even  in  sleep 

Are  there  blisses  too  deep 
To  be  borne  by  a  heaxt-stricken  ranger ; 

Soon  reason's  day  broke, 

And  the  dreamer  awoke. 
An  alone,  in  the  land  of  a  stranger  ! 
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THE    OUTWAKD-BOUND   BASQUE- 

as  death  fluttered  eve  o'er  the  outward-bound  barque 
As  the  foam  and  her  white  sheets  rose  o'er  her ; 
And  proudly  she  waltzed  o*er  the  silvery  dark, 
TheA  in  music  and  majesty  bore  her ; 
And  sad  was  the  maid 
Through  whose  curls  the  winds  played, 
O'er  that  vessel  so  fearfully  heaving  ; 

And  wild  through  the  haze, 
All  the  soul  in  her  gaze, 
Shrieked  adieu  to  the  shore  she  was  leaving ! 

Snt  she  raises  her  face — and,  ah  heaven  !  *tis  fair 

As  thy  moonlight  on  Collin's  red  heather  ; 
Turn,  turn  thou  old  man  with  the  long  hoary  hair, 
For  the  maiden  has  called  thee  her  father ; 

'Twas  a  cloud  o'er  his  eye, 

As  he  coldly  strode  by. 
Bent  her  wild  gaze  again  o'er  the  billow  ; 

To  which,  low  and  lone, 

She  is  breathing  her  moan. 
And  the  old  man  at  rest  on  his  pillow ! 

And  away  with  the  blast  is  the  noble  barque  gone. 

The  gallant  green  wave  dashing  over ; 
And  away  are  the  shores  that  the  maiden  gazed  on, 
Though  in  soul  she's  yet  there  with  her  lover  : 
Ah,  a  cold-hearted  one 
Is  the  hoary-haired  man, 
And  a  wealthier  hand  he  has  sought  her ; 

'Tie  the  poor  yellow  ore 
That  he  values  much  more 
Than  the  peace  of  his  angel-like  daughter  f 

But  still  o'er  the  wave  sweeps  the  snowy-winged  barque, 

And  still  is  the  lonely  one  weeping ; 
And  ah,  but  the  heavens  grow  fearful  and  dark. 

While  the  man  with  the  gray  hair  is  sleeping : 
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Bat  is  it  a  sigh 

Smites  the  gale  in  the  eye  ? 
Ah,  the  maiden's  pale  lips  are  in  motion  ; 

And  they  pinion  a  prayer 

With  the  hreath  of  despair, 
As  she  looks  from  the  sky  to  the  ocean  f 

And  the  wave  pronder  hounds  to  the  tempest's  wild  spring 

With  a  voice  as  when  dreameth  the  thunder ; 
For  cloven  it  is  hy  the  loveHest  thing 
Ever  drove  the  green  waters  asunder  f 

And  sadly  the  tide 

And  the  spent  wind  has  sighed, 
As  though  kindred  spirits  were  speaking ; 

Whose  voices,  so  drear. 

Smote  the  helmsman's  ear. 
Like  the  groan  of  a  young  heart  when  breaking! 


Light,  light  waltzed  the  barque  to  the  breezes  mild  staye, 

Nor  ocean  nor  heaven  looked  dreary ; 
For  the  tempest  had  danced  with  the  gaudy  white  wave, 
Till  their  mirth  made  the  mighty  ones  weary : 

And  gaily  the  gleam 

Of  the  yellow  sunbeam 
Walked  over  the  slumbering  water, 

And  a  maniac  was  there 

Wildly  flinging  gray  hair 
On  the  broad  ocean  grave  of  his  daughter ! 


I  ^  I 


SONG  OP  THE  WORLD-SICK. 

Oh  tell  me  not  another  year 

Will  brighter  skies  reveal  to  me  ; 

I  want  no  rainbow  round  my  bier — 
It  is  not  hope  can  heal  me. 
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When  every  hoar  bnt  hurls  a  dart 

At  lingering  life's  dominion ; 
And  every  moment  sweeps  my  heart 
With  cold-blood  wasting  pinion. 
Then  tell  me  not  the  days  will  fall 
More  bright  than  e*er  befel  me  : 
Bnt  when  ye  think  I've  seen  them  all, 
Oh  I  if  ye  love  me,  tell  me. 

I  feel  my  sun  has  walked  its  course, 

And  woeful  world  I  loved  thee ; 
Till  falsehood's  more  than  lever  force. 
From  hope  and  thee  removed  me  : 
Removed  me,  ah !  still  round  my  soul 

Thy  light  and  darkness  linger, 
Despising  more  the  heart's  control, 
Than  death's  cold  wav'ring  finger  ; 
But  tell  me  not  that  days  wUl  fall 
More  bright  than  e'er  befel  me  ; 
For  if  ye  think  I've  seen  them  all, 
'Twere  more  of  love  to  tell  me. 

Love !  what  is  love  ?    A  fairy  note 

Of  mere  ideal  sweetness. 
That  through  our  gayer  dreams  may  float, 

To  mock  them  with  its  fleetness : 
The  minstrel-man  may  sweep  his  lyre, 

And  dream  of  loves  around  him : 
Bat  though  their  fires  should  melt  the  wire, 
'Twas  but  his  fancy  found  them : 
Then  tell  me  not  another  year 

Will  brighter  skies  reveal  me  ; 
I  want  no  rainbow  round  my  bier. 
It  is  not  hope  can  heal  me. 
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GENIUS  AND  NO  MOONSHINE. 

SIHOULABLT  SUBLIXE  AHD   BUBLDCKLT  BIHOULAB. 

The  city  clock  has  numbered  ten  ; 

The  city  lights  are  blazing  ; 
While  round  the  gas-trees,  now  and  then, 

Night's  natty  nymphs  are  hazing : 
And  all  the  dark  blue  arch  above, 

With  pearly  points  is  peppered  ; 
But  mistress  moon  1  hast  fallen  in  love 

With  some  Australian  shepherd  ? 
Or  dost  thou  on  some  cloudy  throne 

Lie  dreaming  of  thy  beauty  ? 
Speak,  queen  of  night,  by  regal  right, 

And  stars  must  do  thy  duty ! 
Already  done — ^lo  1  one  by  one. 

The  guttering  millions  muster, 
From  that  which  herds  the  setting  sun, 

To  those  that  form  the  cluster ; 
Not  pencilled  points  like  moonUt  snow. 

From  merry  mortals  shrinking. 
But  fearless  orbs  of  fiery  glow. 

The  dreary  darkness  drinking ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  come  and  go. 
As  if  they  o*er  some  farce  below, 

Were  at  each  other  winking ! 
A  glorious  night  for  minstrel  rakes 

To  be  upon  "  the  sly," 
Apostrophising  ducks  and  drakes. 
Or  strewing  oaths  and  cudgel-stakee, 

On  every  passer-by ; 
Or  groaning  tiU  each  alley  quakes, 
And  even  town-bred  echo  wakes. 
And  from  her  young  brick -bosom  shakea 

Out  something  like  a  sigh  ; 
Or  giving  some  old  hawker's  cakes 

Free  passage  towards  the  sky. 
While  for  the  watch  the  vendor  hakes 
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With  motunfal  melody ; 
And  then  a  race, 
Gtip-gtill  in  chase, 

While  l^ps  and  windows  Sj ; 
And  oatoh  him  I  oaioh  him  I  roars  the  "  peg," 
And  oatch  him  !  catch  him  I  sings  "  swell-tag," 

In  wejl  affected  or; : 
Or  wheeling  round  in  oateh-hlm'a  face. 
Deciphers  forfeit  and  disgrace. 
Hallo,  stand  ofF  1  "  yon're  mine  I "  a  com  * 

Take  that,  now  I  there  yon  lie. 
Stem  world  tfaon  frown'st  when  genina  breakB, 
By  midnight  inspiration's  freaks, 
Some  dozen  windows,  HkoUs,  and  beaks, 

Or  wins  a  flashy  eye  : 
Not  thine  to  feel  her  warmth  of  soul, 
Or  see  the  huge  internal  coal, 

On  vhich  her  heart-strings  fry  1 
Enow  then,  ye  cold-soviled,  grovelhng  oxes, 
(Whose  prosy  heads  she  breaks  or  bosea) 
Like  Sampson's  brand  inspired  foxes, 
Amongst  yoa,  rs^ed,  wrung,  and  riven, 
Is  hapless,  helpless,  Qenios  driven, 

And  knows  not  how  or  why. 


MATT    MUCE8TAVE. 

Celzstul  genius  1  fire  divine  I 

Thsji  Horeb's  more  amazing, 
In  which  this  mighty  brain  of  mine, 

Is  every  fibre  blazing  ; 
Avaunt,  thou  cold  prosaic  world— 

Is't  mind  like  mine  you'd  tether  ? 
With  whiskey-punch,  and  whiskers  oarled, 

I'm  all  inspired  together  I 
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I  was  not  bom  for  oommon  things ; 

No,  no,  my  mission's  high  work ; 
And  if  to  grace  the  halls  of  kings, 

Why  wandering  like  a  sky-lark  ? 
My  wings  are  fledged  for  higher  fame, 

I'll  rise,  I  must,  I  know  it ! 
For  Matt  Muckstave's  a  mighty  name, 

And  to  the  world  I'll  show  it. 

I've  thnmped  the  watchman  black  and  Uoe, 

And  still  escaped  their  ordeal ; 
I  might  been  wealthy  as  a  Jew, 

Bat  genius  loves  Uie  cordial: 
Yonr  vales  and  lakes  have  bayless  skies. 

And  day-drones  hurt  onr  morals ; 
But  mountain-dew,  and  midnight  boys, 

Turn  even  weeds  to  laurels. 

I've  sucked  old  Wonder's  inmost  vein. 

From  'fore  Sinbad  the  sailor, 
Down  till  the  days  when  wicked  Cain 

Threw  Jonah  from  the  whaler ; 
Globes,  cones,  and  sections — worldly  fools. 

May  stretch  your  education ! 
But  Matthew's  mind's  above  your  schools. 

He  learns  by  inspiration. 

The  breadths  and  tints  of  earth  and  sky. 

Ere  moping  mortals  knew  them. 
By  mystic,  innate  geography. 

Matt  needs  but  look,  and  view  them. 
Oh,  had  I  lived  in  Noah's  time. 

His  pride  had  ta'en  the  canter. 
For  I'd  have  found  Columbia's  clime 

Before  his  ark  weighed  anchor  ! 

But  here  I'm  now,  and  here  I  vow 
The  wagging  world  shall  wonder  ; 

For  cleave  I  will  the  laurel  bough 
Was  cracked  by  Byron's  thunder ; 
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I  knov  my  pAth,  I  see  it  dear, 

Tia  bright  as  eastern  story ; 
Oome  oat,  cigar,  I'll  light  yoo  here  1 

Hoogh  I  llattfaew  Tralka  in  glory  I 
Bo  song  the  minstrel,  Matt  Maoketave, 
Ujuntely  meaBnriitg  Mill  Street  pave, 
With  hat  awry,  and  gestnrea  grave, 

And  eyelids  just  ajar: 
For  Matthew,  in  his  fancy's  flight. 
Had  left  the  proay  wnrld  outright, 
And  got  among  the  orbs  of  night ; 

Bo,  grasping  at  a  star, 
With  more  than  modem  minstrel  grace, 
Flnmp  in  the  eye  of  murdered  space, 
He  hioCDped  thrice — while  from  its  case 

He  drev  a  flash  cigar  I 
Star-lit  cigars — ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ! — 
We'll  clothe  onr  capboards,  by-and-bye. 
With  twinklers  stolen  from  the  sky ; 
For  wondrous  heights  can  genius  fly  ; 
(Pooh,  heaven  itself  is  not  so  high) 

When  Baechut  drives  her  oar|I 
But  what  is  Matt  mat  now  about  ? 

We're  wandered  oat  of  tnnc  : 
Think  ye  the  bard  has  acented  out 

The  bed-room  of  the  moon? 
No,  no  1  nor  has  he  gained  the  atar, 

For  still  it  twinkles  on  ; 
But  though  he  cannot  atretch  so  far. 

Still  Matt'a  a  mighty  man  : 
For,  with  a  truly  splendid  crash, 
Head  foremoat  through  a  window  sash, 

Cigar  and  he  have  gone  ! 
"  Oh,  glory  of  mind  I  what'a  this  ?  atand  off ! 

"  What  brought  thee  here,  air  ?"  nought : 
Those  l^hts — my  oh  I  I  was  not  half 

Bo  near  them  as  I  thought. 
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"  Tour  name  ?'*    Mnckstave  !  oh,  what  a  plight  1 

A  mass  of  blood  and  scars  ; 
«  We'll  call  the  watch,  he'll  set  thee  rig^t. 

Thou  man  of  wine  and  wars  1" 
Oh,  sirs,  the  soul  of  genius  bright 
I  am,  I  am — that's  true  as  light  I — 

But  plague  on  those  cigars  ! 
My  fame,  my  head — ^I'm  murdered  quite  ; 

Oh,  Juno,  Jove,  and  Mars, 
Adieu  ! — Ah,  sirs,  I've  found  to-night 

A  bard  may  be  a  wondrous  height, 
And  not  among  the  stars ! 


•  ♦  I 


THOUGHTS. 

*Ti8  eye,  and  the  priest  of  the  red- winged  hour 

Is  chanting  his  hymn  from  the  dew-gemmed  bower. 

But  oh,  little  bird,  it  is  not  thy  tone, 

Nor  the  spring-bloom  snow  of  thy  hawthorn  throne, 

That  can  give  to  a  woe- worn  heart  like  mine 

The  joy  that  awakens  that  strain  of  thine : 

For  I've  been  in  the  world  since  I  heard  thee  last. 

And  an  age  I  have  Uved  in  the  year  gone  past ; 

And  from  all  I  have  seen  to  my  life's  first  days. 

Does  my  sick  soul  turn  with  a  yearning  gaze. 

But  not  for  the  hopes  of  her  youth  she  sighs, 

They  were  false  as  the  hght  of  a  wanton's  eyes  ; 

But  she  yearns  for  a  heart  like  thine  own  at  rest, 

Thou  sweet  Httle  bird  of  the  pale  red  breast  I 

And  as  broad  and  as  bright  as  the  cloudless  ray 

Of  a  schoolboy's  embryo  hohday. 

Did  the  pictured  paths  of  my  future  seem 

When  that  strain  could  have  winged  my  darkest  dream: 

But  a  faithless  pencil.  Fancy,  is  thine, 

The  light  was  your  own,  but  the  shade  is  mine  ; 

Now  that  future's  the  past,  and  it  well  hath  tanght 

That  the  world  wasn't  all  that  my  young  heart  thooghi 
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If  I  warmed  in  its  ami,  I  have  shrimk  in  its  snow, 

And  in  friendship  I've  found  bat  a  tinselled  foe  ; 

With  a  ton^e  of  love,  and  a  heart  of  guile. 

And  a  brow  adorned  with  a  moonahine  smile, 

Ay,  a  Bmile  or  a  frown  as  its  planet  shed 

A  light  or  a  darkness  o'er  my  head. 

What  wonder  I'd  turn  &om  the  world  in  tears, 

To  the  holy  peace  of  my  infEint  years, 

When  my  young  sool  danced  to  thy  worldless  lay. 

Thou  little  winged  priest  of  the  dying  day  I 

Sing  on,  little  bird  !  for  I  lore  thy  strain ; 

And  this  heart — oh,  'twould  fain  be  Uie  child's  again  ; 

For  it  leaps  to  my  lip  as  thy  rich  notes  rise. 

And  it  melts  at  the  tint  of  the  golden  skies. 

And  that  world — oh,  that  world  which  I  thought  so  fair, 

Oan  it  be  there  is  nothing  but  falsehood  there — 

Have  I  looked  upon  man  through  a  cloudy  veil, 

That  has  darkened  the  glory  of  truth's  own  seal  ? 

Think,  soul !  is  the  marvellous  "  whole  "  untme  ? 

Speak,  heart  I  was  there  nothing  of  blame  in  you  ? 

Ah.  a  still  BiQall  yoioe  in  my  spirit's  ear. 

Speaks  words  that  the  vain  flesh  shrinks  to  hear : 

"  Wouldst  thou  valne  the  whole  by  the  worthless  shieds, 

Ma^  be  thrown  on  the  path  one  wanderer  treads : 

Or  IB  it  the  scale  of  one  erring  mind, 

Wherewith  thou  wouldst  measure  all  human  kind  t 

Look  around  thee  again,  for  the  meanest  clod 

Is  a  love-page  signed  by  the  hand  of  God ; 

And  its  li^ht  or  its  darkness  often  lies 

In  the  soni  that  looks  through  the  reader's  eyes  I" 
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WAS  IT  A  VISION. 

WhaV*  iroman'a  lore  ?    *'  A  wonoAii*!  onm.** 

Hartnith?    **  Toall  iMY«r  hew  it.** 
H«r  iBOoeanoa  ?    **  A  foeking  sham : 

rn  find  70a  thoM  would  bwmt  ik** 
AIm  !  and  ewear  the  flies  of  Jane, 

Were  steeda,  if  men  would  mount  them — 
Aj,  find  OS  maggots  in  the  moon — 

Aak  Slander,  and  she'll  ooont  them. 

In  the  brightness  of  a  rainbow 

And  the  beauty  of  its  dyes, 
In  the  chasteness  of  a  spirit 

Game  the  ill  before  his  eyes, 
And  he  bowed  his  soul  before  it, 

Panting,  yearning  to  adore  ; 
Yea,  and  though  it  proved  a  woman, 

Still  he  worshipped  it  the  more  ! 

Did  they  say  it  was  forbidden — 

Then  an  Eve-Uke  feeling  rose, 
And  his  frenzied  Fancy  sought  it^ 

Even  through  his  brain's  repose. 
Hourly  forming  fairy  chambers 

In  the  palaces  of  thought, 
Where  on  passions  flaming  pinions 

She  the  gilded  viper  brought. 

And  his  fond  soul,  fresh  and  glowing, 

Grew  before  the  deadly  thing, 
As  the  young  moon  swell  in  beauty. 

Till  she  veils  her  ghostly  ring  1 
Yea,  his  spirit  twined  around  it 

To  a  heaven-height  of  bliss. 
Through  an  hour  of  joy  imequalled 

Save  by  the  despair  of  this. 

Oh !  the  mildness  and  the  music 
Of  her  every  look  and  tone, 

Till  his  Hght  and  darkness  melted. 
And  she  moulded  them  her  own* 


UTDUN    AATH 


Oh,  that  heart,  and  how  he  worshipped ; 

Ob,  each  sacrifioe  he  made ; 
Oh,  that  Bmile  that  with  the  feelings 

Of  a  truthful  boqI  could  trade. 

And  ha  might  have  seen  Mb  madness, 

And  he  ehould  hare  passed  it  by, 
For  the  fearful  word  "  deooiver  " 

Glared,  they  whifipered,  fmm  her  eye. 
Oh  !  the  temples  of  our  nature. 

With  what  marvels  are  they  built, 
If  a  tower  of  such  beauty 

Be  the  nestling  place  of  guilt. 
Beauty,  beauty  I    What  is  beauty  t 

'Tis  a  p^ted  poison-bowl ; 
Yea,  a  withering  woe  that  gushes 

Through  an  eye-beam  to  a  soul. 
Now  he'd  kiss  the  deadly  upas. 

So  his  heart-blight  breathed  not  there. 
But  he'd  fear  the  light  of  heaven 

Oould  it  tail  in  form  so  fair. 
Still,  the  love,  the  love  he  bore  her, 

Thoi^h  impressed  with  Heaven's  seal, 
Was  what  Heaven  oould  not  hallow. 

And  a  mortal  should  not  feeL 
And  it  must  depart  his  bosom, 

Though  eaoh  chord  thereof  ahonld  UMd, 
Or  his  soul  dissolve  to  vt^nz 

Through  the  frenzy  of  the  deed. 

What  were  the  past  and  present 

When  he  olaaped  his  bosom's  queen ; 
The  future  or  its  flowers, 

If  her  dork  eyes  shone  between. 
Oh  I  the  cleaving  blast  of  winter, 

To  his  lone  breast,  bleached  and  bare, 
He'd  have  bugged,  and  held  from  breathing 

On  one  ringlet  of  her  hair. 
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Aye,  the  bnming  beam  of  heayen 

He'd  have  bound  within  his  brain, 
Ere  the  glowing  thing  had  given 

To  her  brow  one  yellow  stain. 
Bat,  *tis  oyer,  all  is  over, 

All  is  said  that  needs  be  said ; 
And  his  heart,  oould  she  behold  it — 

Oh !  the  reeking  wreok  'tis  made  1 


•  ♦  I 


A     FRAGMENT. 

A  BBioHTEB  son,  a  taller  sky, 

Or  fields  of  more  bewitching  green, 
Ne'er  hung,  or  rose  before  the  eye, 

Than  those  around  young  Kate  M'Clean : 
Where  Ireland's  king  of  cavemed  steeps, 

Old  Ulster's  glory,  lifts  his  brow, 
And  palsied  ruin  bows  and  weeps 
Those  rocky  tears  that,  round  her  now 
A  field  of  budding  hills  appear. 
As  if  young  Nature  laboiu^  here, 
Till  these  unfinished  mountains  tell 
The  wonders  of  her  workshop  well ; 
But  Kate  has  other  thoughts  than  these, 

'Tis  not  the  love  of  sky,  or  sun. 
Or  hill,  or  flower,  or  ocean  breese. 
Or  yet  the  grove  of  alder  trees, 
Her  weeping  walk  has  won. 

And  but  a  few  short  hours  have  fled, 
Since  her  long  tresses  on  the  air, 

Bevealed  the  brightest  brow  that  led 
The  dance  that  crowned  our  Summer  fair. 

For  Kate  had  tripped  upon  the  sward 

With  heart  as  pure  and  foot  as  fleet 

As  ever  led  creation's  lord 

To  bow  a  knee  at  woman's  feet. 
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Until  the  son's  last  rosy  ray 
Had  pencilled  down  another  day. 
And  Heaven,  thiongh  many  a  golden  tear, 
Smiled  fondly  o'er  our  park  of  deer, 
And  like  a  bow  of  silver  wire. 

Or  beauteoaa  fragment  of  a  ring, 
To  chase  night's  tears  of  living  fire. 
And  hght  the  feet  that  would  not  tire, 
The  infant  moon  came  wandering  I 

Bnt  pleasore  ne'er  so  swiftly  flies 

As  when  her  pinion  cleaves  the  air 
That  must  arise,  in  homing  sighs. 

Before  'tis  known  she  travelled  there ; 
And  ne'er  below  a  smile  appears 

With  half  the  radiance  in  its  ray. 
As  that  which  melts  itself  to  tears 
Before  we've  time  to  wish  its  stay. 
Oh  t  ooold  we  only  leam  to  prize 
The  first,  the  best  of  human  joys. 
As  passing  glimmerings  of  a  light. 
By  far  too  pure  for  human  sight — 
A  something  only  met  to  part, 

Or  wound  the  spirit  if  it  stay ; 
'Twould  wrench  the  barb  from  many  a  dart 
That  Hope  leaves  rankling  in  the  heart, 
When  she  and  all  that's  dear  decay. 

Now  seven  times,  and  something  more 

Has  Winter  warred  with  gray  M'Art, 
Since  Eate  M'Clean  and  Boston  Qor« 

Ensw  when  to  meet,  bot  not  to  part. 
And  shall  we  blame  them,  if  to-day. 

They  break  throogh  every  curb  of  oare. 
To  turn  their  hearts  the  good  old  way 

Oor  fathers  used  to  hold  the  fair. 
No  ;  joy  be  theirs  till  rook  and  knoll. 
Ring  back  the  laugh  of  soul  to  sool, 
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Their  feet  shall  tread  the  paths  of  pain, 
Ere  thus  they  foot  the  turf  again : 
Well,  ne'er  heneath  or  son,  or  moon. 
Or  roof  of  peasant,  prince,  or  peer, 
Six  hnman  hearts  kept  time  and  tone 
With  those  that  leaped  that  afternoon 
Within  our  own  old  park  of  deer. 


But  now  the  golden  hloom  of  sky 

Is  veiled  with  softer,  paler,  gray  ; 
And  like  a  death-smit  maiden's  eye. 

Each  twinkling  glory  shrinla  away. 
The  dance  has  ceased — ^the  joyons  stave. 
From  Up,  from  glen,  and  crag  recedes, 
And  gaily  towards  our  moontain-cave 
Each  youth  his  panting  partner  leads. 
The  maidens  start — the  ragged  den 
Is  changed,  they  know  not  how,  or  when; 
Instead  of  darkly  oozing  damps. 
The  roof  is  gem'd  with  starry  lamps. 
That  curve  and  crook  their  streamy  flame. 

Bound  harp  and  helm,  and  horn  and  spear. 
And  girt  with  mountain-daisy  frame ; 
Behold,  each  wondering  maiden's  name, 
In  magic  heauty  doth  appear. 

And  every  sweet,  young  Summer  knows. 

Doth  here  its  glistening  trihute  crowd, 
The  walls  seem  only  floral  snows. 

Embosomed  on  a  laurel  cloud  ; 
A  couch,  the  rose's  tint  and  breath. 

Wild  hyacinth  and  poppy  red. 
And  pink,  and  daisy  underneath. 

Embrace  the  anlde  every  tread ; 
And  glowing  like  a  veil  of  light. 
The  screen  that  turned  the  breath  of  nigbti 
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Was  Bilk  and  mlrer  through  and  through, 
And  studded  o*er  with  myist*ry  too  : 
A  falling  throne,  a  broken  crown, 

A  headless  trunk,  an  open  grave, 
A  mountain  camp,  a  burning  town, 
Beligion  collared  by  a  clown. 

With — '*  Heaven  makes  no  slave  !*' 


Now  wonder  wanes — an  auburn  curl 
Is  tossed  from  Aileen*s  hazel  eye. 
While  Mary—"  Well,  I'd  give  the  world 

To  know  how  this  was  done,  and  why." 
But  Kate,  all  trembling,  drew  a  veil 

Of  night-black  ringlets  o'er  her  brow, 
And  Kate,  at  best,  was  something  pale. 
But  never,  never,  aught  like  now. 
And  Huston's  colour  rose  and  fell 
With  snowy  ebb  and  rosy  swell. 
As  if  the  spirit  toiled  and  sought 
To  fix  a  tint  would  tell  no  thought ; 
But  eyes  are  tell-tales  of  the  soul, 
'    That  seldom  choose  to  own  its  power, 
And  his,  '*  'Tis  well,  but  on  the  whole 
I  fear  the  gildings  of  our  bowl 

Are  far  too  bright  for  Buoh  an  hour.' 


»» 


Thus,  as  the  fairest,  purest  snow 

Will  chill  the  hand  that  meets  it  bare, 
That  hour  of  joy  ne'er  flew  below 

Without  some  feather  tipped  with  care ; 
And  we  might  live  to  love  such  yet, 

Though  with  them  now  each  feeling  wars. 
For  when  the  sun  of  passion's  set. 

They  may  become  our  guiding  stars. 
But  Huston,  though  he  felt  the  spell 
Of  beauty  breathing  through  that  cell, 
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And  though  he  stood  as  spirit-bound, 
And  viewed  the  spot  as  holy  gnnuid. 
He  abo  felt  its  charm  of  charms 

Had  waked  a  wave  of  icy  thought 
That  yet  might  take  a  thousand  forms 
Between  his  soul's  wish  and  the  arms 
That  then  with  trembling  hopes  she  ean^t 

But  white,  beneath  the  torrid  ray. 

As  well  could  mount  a  lustrum's  snow, 
As  curdling  care  assert  his  swi^ 

O'er  blood  so  healthy  in  its  now. 
Now  love  and  truth  are  side  by  side, 

What  there  could  love  or  truth  condemn? 
The  world  without,  indeed,  might  chide— 
The  world  within  's  the  world  to  them. 
And  Con  M'Grea  has  spread  a  feast. 
And  Edgar  ban  has  played  the  priesi, 
And  Mary  smiles,  but  thinks  it  wrong, 
Her  brother  stays  so  very  long. 
'Tis  strange  he  strolls  so  much  of  late, 

And  more  than  she  had  heard  him  say 
That  very  morn,  •*  To-night  he'd  wait 
Upon  herself  and  sister  Kate 
Before  the  moon  had  swam  the  bay." 

But  hark !  along  the  distant  gale, 

What  trips  so  like  a  trumpet  stave  ? 
Hush,  hush,  my  Kate  ;  'tis  but  the  wail 

With  which  the  sea-bird  woos  the  wave, 
And  were  it  else,  my  pallid  pearl. 

These  mountains,  love,  are  Erin's  own, 
On  which  no  free-bom  Irish  girl 
Should  tremble  at  a  trumpet's  tone  I 
''  Freeborn,  thou  said'st  ?    It  was  not  M, 
Methinks,  a  few  short  hours  ago  1 
What  happy  hand,  since  then,  has  broks 
That  gall  of  thine — a  foreign  yoka  f 


OATHIBIMS, 


Oh,  HoBtoQ,  Hiuton,  leave  tihy  dreams — 
Tbon  knovest,  love,  thie  heart  of  mine 

Is  yet  a.  field  of  pleas&at  Btreams, 
Bnt  play  not  thon  the  Summer  beams, 

To  drink  and  dry  them  wtiilst  thoa  Bbiu  1" 


THE     WOBLD. 
81HG  oh,  for  the  world  I  the  merry  green  world  I 
Id  the  ^orions  days  long,  long,  ago, 
When  apprentice  Time, 
With  &  laaghing  chime. 
Declared  it  would  eat  at  his  heart,  like  crime, 
To  wither  one  beautiful  leaf  below : 
When  a  harp  he  made. 
Of  his  crescent  blade. 
And  vowed  he  would  learn  no  slaughtering  trade. 
Bnt  he'd  sing  to  the  roll  of  the  infant  sphere, 
And  he'd  whistle  her  on  in  her  bright  career. 
Oh !  the  music  that  rose. 
From  his  merry  young  toes, 
At  the  morning's  dawn  and  tiie  daylight's  close. 

Till  the  wantoning  stars  shot  down  to  hear ; 
Then,  as  sank  the  red  sun  in  a  sigh  of  light, 
To  his  lady-love  the  moon. 
Was  the  dove  caressed. 
In  the  eagle's  nest. 
And  the  dreaming  fawn,  on  the  brown  bear's  breast 
Took  a  donee  to  his  cradle  tune. 

Bing  ob,  for  the  world  I  the  merry  young  world  t 

When  her  infant  days  and  her  infant  joy 

Went  streaming  along. 

Like  an  angel's  song, 

Unsprinkled  by  sorrow,  unshaded  I7  wrong ; 

When  a  marvellous  thing  was  a  mortal's  sigh, 
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Ere  over  oar  world, 
Our  beantifrd  world, 
Was  the  pirate  flag  of  Might  unfiirled ; 
When  heart  to  heart  was  truthful  and  kind. 
And  the  gloi^  of  Matter  stood  Emperor  MjxdI 
When  the  tinsePd  mles 
Of  Formality*8  schools 
Were  left  to  be  learned  by  the  fops  and  fools 

That  an  icy  glittering  age  should  find ; 
When  the  flowers  of  friendship  feared  no  bli^t 
From  Candour's  gardening  gear, 
Though  it  hurried  eaeh  shoot, 
From  Vanity's  root. 
If  ttiere  omen'd  a  birth  of  the  moonshine  fruit, 

That  Flattery  loves  to  rear. 

Sing  oh,  for  the  world  t  where  the  merry  old  world 
Decliures  she  is  ever  as  changeless  as  fair ; 
Where  Nature  's  as  gay. 
When  her  spirit  would  play. 
As  she  was  on  the  sun  and  the  moon's  birth-day. 
What  a  mighty  and  merry  old  world  we've  tbsie, 
When  the  billow  unfurls 
A  tempest  of  curls. 
And  the  snowy  white  mass  o'er  the  broad  blue  hurls. 
While  the  laugh  of  her  heart  through  the  dark  aich 

rings, 
As  she  starts  from  her  couch  on  the  whirlwind's  wing^ 
To  the  kiss  of  the  proud 
Wooing  thunder-cloud. 
Whose  spirit  walks  forth  in  a  fiery  shroud, 

To  welcome  the  love  that  the  wanton  brings ; 
Or,  again,  by  the  wave  when  the  storm's  at  rest 
And  the  evening  skies  so  fair, 
Hang  over  the  deep. 
Like  an  ocean  asleep. 
Or  a  desert  of  gold,  where  the  silvery  sheep 
Go  wandering  here  and  there. 
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Yet»  hurra  for  the  world  t  the  beautiful  world ! 
For  traitorlyTixue  right  little  reoks  ahe, 
When  the  rainbow  wing 
Of  sunny-eyed  Spring 
O'ershadows  the  throne  of  the  Winter  king — 
What  a  green — what  a  merry  old  world  have  we  I 
Then  each  tassel  of  snow 
A  young  glory  does  grow 
Over  hilly  oyer  dale,  to  glisten  and  glow, 

And  the  primrose  blossoms  toss  up  their  heads, 
Like  a  shower  of  stars  o'er  their  emerald  beds, 
And  the  heavens  appear, 
More  blue  and  more  clear. 
And  the  minstrel  bee  slips  out  to  hear 

How  the  wild  rose  sings  where  the  sunbeam  treads ; 
Then  the  song  that  gushes  from  Nature's  soul 
Over  many  a  wordless  tongue, 
Proclaims  in  its  might. 
As  she  trembles  in  light,  * 

Through  ages  of  anguish  and  mortol-made  blight. 
Still  the  green  old  world  keeps  young  I 


I » I 


MY    BROWN-BROWED    GIRL. 

Lbt  the  pale  ones  of  the  town 

Sing  of  lilies  and  of  snows. 
Through  a  cheek  of  sunny  brown, 

Jenny's  coral  current  flows ; 
And  I'd  rather  see  that  stain 
Of  the  day-beam's  yellow  rain. 
Than  the  townly  tints  that  speak 

Of  a  heart  bleached  sterile. 
On  the  purely  pohshed  cheek 

Of  my  brown-browed  gbl  I 

Let  the  fancy-stricken  one. 
For  his  pallid  beauty's  brow, 

Borrow  ringlets  from  the  sun. 
Or  the  moon — if  she  allow ; 
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But  giye  me  the  sweeping  tress, 
In  its  inky  loveliness, 
Writing  down  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  that  wave-like  pearl — 
For  a  breast  of  living  snow 

Has  my  brown-browed  girl  I 

Do  they  sing  of  gilded  halls  ? 

Oh !  I'd  rather,  love,  be  found 
Where  the  blue  and  ydlow  walls 

Of  the  heavens  glisten  round. 
While  your  heaving  heart's  eelipse, 
Stealing,  tiptoe,  through  your  lips, 
Breaks  in  musie  o'er  my  soul 

Like  the  sky-birds'  car<d, 
''  Ever  thine,  through  weal  and  dole, 

Is  your  brown-browed  girl  I  " 


WISHES    AND    WISHERS. 

Oh  !  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  true,  the  true  ? 

Oh,  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  true  ? 

'Tie  to  see  the  slave's  hand. 
Whirling  liberty's  brand. 

As  its  toil-nurtured  muscles  oould  do. 

And  the  wide  world's  oppressors  in  view : 

Hurra !  for  that  wish  of  the  true ! 

Then  hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  true,  the  true ! 
Hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  true  ; 
And  another  hurra 
Far  the  fast  coming  day. 
When  the  many  shall  preach  to  the  few, 
From  a  gospel  as  pure  as  the  dew — 
Oh  1  there's  hope  in  that  wish  of  the  true ! 


AN    AUTUMN    OATH 


Oh  1  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  proud,  the  prond ! 

Oh,  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  proud  7 
'Tis  to  empty  their  veina, 
'Mid  the  crashing  of  chains, 

Aye,  the  veins  of  their  heart,  if  allowed, 

So  tite  neck  of  oppression  be  bowed : 

Whftt  a  holy  wish  that  of  the  proud  t 

Then  hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  prond,  the  proud  t 

Hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  proud. 
And  a  sweeping  hurra 
For  the  clash,  Sash,  and  neigh. 

Where  yonng  Liberty  leaps  &om  the  cloud 

That  curls  blue  o'er  her  enemy's  shroud. 

Oh  I  the  world  for  that  wish  of  the  proud ! 

Oh  I  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  brave,  the  brave  I 

Oh,  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  brave  ? 

'Tis  to  up  with  their  brands. 
For  the  weal  of  aU  lands, 

And  to  dance  upon  Tyranny's  grave, 

'Wheresoe'er  its  black  banner  may  wave  : 

Be  strengthened  thoa  wish  of  the  brave  t 

Then  hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  brave,  the  brave  I 

Hurra  for  that  wish  of  the  brave. 

And  hurra  for  the  hand, 

And  the  casque -cleaving  brand, 

That  the  rights  of  the  people  can  save, 

Or  redeem,  by  its  world-Hghting  wb 

Hurra  for  the  brand  of  the  brave  I 


A  LAY  OF  LABOUR. 
I  Lovs  the  springs  your  shuttle  sings, 

As  o'er  the  polished  race*  it  reels, 
God  bless  the  hand  that  can  command, 

That  lay  of  labour  iirom  its  wheels. 

■  Ba»— Ttund  OD  whlsb  tb*  itanttl*  nuu  In  tba  Imo. 
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Eftoh  TBSAD,  each  shot,  nnties  a  knot, 
By  Misery^s  freezing  fingers  drawn, 

()n  every  thread  that  Hope  would  spread, 
Before  my  toiling  artisan. 

In  dewy  gray,  the  morning  ray, 

Is  flattering  round  your  window  pane, 
And,  love,  you  know,  an  hour  or  so, 

Will  bring  us,  broad  and  bright  again, 
What  lack  of  gold  cannot  withhold. 

That  light  which  Heaven,  the  humblest  man 
As  freely  gave  as  to  the  knave, 

Who*d  spurn  my  toil-paled  artisan* 

*Tis  true  that  rest,  my  soul*s  request, 

Were  more  than  even  light  to  you. 
But  laugh  or  weep,  or  toil  or  sleep. 

The  man  of  rents  must  have  his  due. 
Nor  should  we  mourn — there*s  many  a  turn 

Before  we  reach  the  bourne  of  bliss ; 
And  if  we  start  with  soul  and  heart. 

The  way  cannot  be  all  like  this. 

But  human  toil 's  a  sterile  soil. 

If  aU  the  spirit  be  not  there, 
The  path  we*d  walk,  the  soul  must  chalk. 

And  memory  guard  the  line  with  care. 
But  as  we  strun  with  care  and  pain, 

Bemember,  love,  each  worldly  view, 
When  sought  aright,  reveab  a  light, 

That  leads  us  safely  heavenward  too. 

For  stations  high,  not  ours  to  sigh. 

Or  seek  them  o'er  unhallowed  earth, 
A  sickly  flow*r  is  wealth  or  pow'r, 

If  reared  upon  one  ruined  hearth. 
And  crowns  of  kings  (oft  bleaching  thing8)t 

May  leave  the  wearers*  cheeks  as  wan, 
As  even  thine,  whose  dewy  shine. 

Proclaims  the  night-worn  artisan. 
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Be  Mary's  tbrona  tout  heart  alone, 

Let  love  and  labour  bring  the  rest, 
And  pow'r  shall  be  the  same  to  ma, 

As  to  this  babe  upon  my  breast : 
And  wealth — thia  store  I  Tolne  more. 

Than  garden-worlds  of  deathleu  bloom — 
My  toiling  one,  my  infant  son, 

My  wheel,  and  your  good  harneBS-loom. 
'Tis  thoaght  your  brow  ia  paler  oow, 

Tluui  when  yon  won  my  girlish  heart ; 
80  let  it  be,  its  hue  to  me 

Was  never,  love,  its  better  part ; 
Hie  eallow  stain  is  not  the  brain. 

Where  angel  thought  matures  the  plao : 
Poi  bird  ot  flower,  or  town  or  tower, 

To  swell  beneatii  my  artisan. 
But  Bee  t  the  sky  grows  blue  and  high, 

And  flashing  glories  fringe  each  pane, 
Now  thank  you,  Heaven,  at  last  you're  given 

The  blessed  light  of  day  again  : 
While  to  each  gleam  your  STRippiNa-BBAii 

BevealB  the  rosy  laauu-rABD  keel — 
God  bless  the  hand  that  oan  command 

That  music  &om  the  shattle's  wheel. 


A    LAMENT, 
tnsauBBD  TO  Tsoiua  itabd,  ultut, 

a  MUtoR  OF  sn  iklotid  win,  BimAa,  wbo  till  i  narm  to 
XTTBUI  nVU,  JOLT  VI,  iMt. 

Xs't  a  grave  for  my  Hannah,  a  bed  in  the  earth. 
Ere  the  snn  of  your  eyes  is  away  from  my  hearth — 
Oh,  they're  clouding  my  brain  with  eaoh  teat  ttoeaming 

gaze, 
Bni  my  q>irit  shall  rise  and  look  out  throagh  the  haee. 
What  mean  ye  by  talking  of  heaven,  or  blisB, 
And  my  lips  trembling  yet  'oeatb  the  print  ot  her  kiss ; 
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Yon  leave  me  !  ah,  never,  my  beauty,  my  dear. 
Sore  the  ring  of  your  laugh's  yet  alive  on  my  ear. 
And  it  isn't  for  even  high  heaven  you'd  go, 
And  torture  the  heart  that  has  worshipped  you  so. 
Oh !  the  soul  through  my  eyes  shall  be  melted  to  dew, 
Ere  a  flower  shall  wither  so  holy  as  you ! 

Oh !  the  sweets  of  your  soul,  like  the  bloom  on  the  bough, 
Or  the  smile  of  an  angel,  was  bound  on  your  brow. 
And  your  heart  was  so  warm  and  sincerely  unwise. 
That  it  sent  every  thought,  Uke  a  star,  to  your  eyes. 
Aye,  your  beaming  blue  eyes,  that  like  spirits  did  speak, 
When  your  grief,  or  your  joy,  ht  the  veins  of  your  cheek ; 
And  the  stain  of  that  cheek  in  the  calm  of  your  mind. 
Was  the  shadow  of  thought  and  of  feeling  combined. 
Oh !  so  pure  and  so  white,  and  such  blackness  below. 
Can  I  wonder  you'd  go  from  me,  dearest — No,  no  ; 
But  you  knew  that  our  hearts  so  together  had  grown. 
That  the  trembling  of  yours  was  a  rent  in  my  own. 

Gan  I  b'lieve  that  the  yellow-winged  Plague  has  the  power 
To  snatch  from  my  breast  such  a  heart-healing  flower; 
Can  I  b'lieve  that  the  poison  by  pestilence  nursed. 
Shall  be  flung  in  the  cup  of  our  purest  ones  first. 
Oh !  she  shaU  not  be  changed  to  a  frozen-up  clod — 
Who  o'ershadowed  my  all,  like  the  brightness  of  God— 
For  I'll  watch  by  her  couch,  and  each  poisonous  stain 
I  will  wash  from  her  brow  with  the  hot  spirit-rain  ; 
Aye,  with  tears  from  a  fountain  of  feeling  so  deep. 
That  the  wild  Fever- woe  shall  but  wonder  and  weep. 
And  the  angel  of  mercy  shall  hallow  the  cup. 
Though  each  drop  were  a  death,  and  the  last  swallowed  up. 

There  was  love  in  your  heart,  there  was  truth  in  its  core ; 
There  was  light  on  my  path  when  your  feet  went  before ; 
There  was  heaven  below  when  I  called  you  my  bride, 
And  your  hand  was  in  mine,  and  I  sat  by  your  side. 
Beading  over  past  bhsses,  or  pencilling  more. 
Until  Fancy  herself  had  exhausted  her  store ! 
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And  away  went  our  bohIb  in  their  ripeceBB  of  joy, 
'  Kisaing  rosy-lipped  olouda  on  Fntority'a  Bky, 
Where  the  only  sad  thought  knew  a  path  to  eEidh  heart, 
Was  that  one  day  the  nearest  and  dearest  mnst  part. 
Oh  t  the  world  waa  one  garden  of  glory  to  ua, 
And  it  can't  be  in  heaven  to  aever  us  thoB. 

Then  speak  to  me,  dearest  one  I  love,  wont  yon  speak  ? 
Oh,  the  ioe  is  your  breast,  and  the  snow  is  your  dieek ; 
And  you're  thmking  not  now  of  my  song  or  my  kias, 
And  yoa'U  wander  no  more  with  me — dearest,  what's  this  ? 
Ha  I  the  heatherd-hill  gasps  for  the  breath  of  the  seas, 
With  the  tall  rooky  ruine  asleep  on  its  knees ; 
How  they've  play'd  with  your  laugh  as  it  leaped  on  the  air. 
And  yon  clambered  with  me  to  the  giant's  stone  ohair ; 
And  1  brought  you  the  berriee  night-black  from  the  glen. 
Aye,  and  e'en  the  young  rook  from  the  lion's  gray  den  1 
And  I  taught  you  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  above, 
Till  yonc_heart  fell  asleep  in  its  tumult  of  love. 

Then,  arise  1  oh,  arise !    Do  I  rave — do  I  dream  ? 
Oan  the  anowdake  arise  from  the  grasp  of  a  stream  I 
No,  bird  of  my  boeom,  your  spirit  is  gone. 
And  the  purest  it  was  ever  Heaven  called  on : 
And  it  isn't  for  me,  dearest  Father,  to  chide. 
If  you  wanted  an  angel  to  sit  by  your  side, 
'Tie  the  grief  of  the  heart — not  the  spirit-'would  speak, 
Though  I'm  lonely  without  her,  and  selfish  and  weak ; 
But  to  see — when  that  ring  &om  the  finger  of  death, 
Spread  its  snow  round  her  lips  as  they  quivered  for  breath. 
How  her  weary  eye  sought  for  me — Father  on  high  I 
Even  You  !  ay.  You  loved  her  still  dearer  than  1 1 

'Tis  over,  'tis  over  I  my  dreaming  is  past ; 
I  have  sat  by  you,  love,  and  I've  looked  on  your  last ; 
And  they'll  take  you  away,  and  they'll  lay  you  to  rest. 
Where  the  grass  and  the  weed  shall  grow  tall  on  your 
breast  I 
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And  oorraption  shall  creep  o*er  yonr  blood  and  jour  bond, 
Till  yoar  eyes  haye  forgot  that  their  stars  ever  shone ; 
And  the  worms  ronnd  the  cold  slimy  min  shall  twine, 
Of  a  forehead  that  beamed  like  a  blessing  o*er  mine. 
Bavionr,  dear !  what  a  bed  for  the  faith^  and  feur ! 
And  yon,  bird  of  my  bosom,  they're  taking  you  there. 
Oh !  a  lifetime  of  joy,  or  of  fireside  bliss, 
Were  too  dear  to  be  bought  with  one  moment  like  this  I 


I  m  • 


A   LAY, 

SAOBBD     TO     THE     OBEAT     UNKNOWN. 

Mabk  J8  when  mort  enwnom'd  q^rings 

ThaA  •oal-Mliva,  graenlj  ftroog, 

With  which  the  woald-he  exltle  wtnffi 

Hie  eeneeieie  eleadere  eimed  ftt  eong; 

Toall  erer  find  thftt  patrid  itream 

(By  boqI  ahhorr'd-— by  aenee  Meim*d) 

Had  been  itielf  the  very  eream 

Of  meaenrod  noneenee  at  the  fkrat ; 

But  Imitation'e  moony  beam 

This  mental  etanrUng  having  nmwJ 

Ita  woold-be  eenthneptal  ekin 

(With  neither  blood,  nar  bone  ^**^tHt 

Nor  heart,  nor  eonl,  with  eong  to  aoar), 

To  poieon  melte,  whose  beet^whoM  wont, 

Is  eat  and  oanker  to  the  eore 

The  filthy  foontain  whenot  it  bvnt. 

Who  would  not  write  and  rise  a  bard 

In  these  aristocratic  times. 
If  but  to  say — "  I'm  sovereign  lord 

Of  seyeral  glorious  roods  of  rhymes.** 
And  who  would  not  a  oritio  be,        ; 

When,  caged  in  every  nook  we  pass. 
In  classic  curb  and  curls  we  see 

That  Uving  sham — ^a  leamdd  ass. 
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Wlio  sports  bifi  metre,  plumb  and  sqaare, 

And  strEuns  his  pony  shrimp-like  eosl, 
To  wing  from  out  their  venom'd  lair 

The  ravings  of  a  brainless  bowl ; 
To  bind  young  Qenina  in  her  flight, 

To  lead  the  wondering  world  along, 
Enchanted  by  that  mystic  light. 

His  more  tiian  gospel  tmths  of  song. 

Hear  me,  ye  bards  of  every  grade, 

From  him  who  steals  o'er  buds  and  dew. 
To  him  who  whirls  the  warrior's  blade, 

And  sweeps  the  thunder's  pathway  too  I 
Are  ye  to  oalmly  yield  the  ghost. 

At  every  vampire- babe's  oommand. 
Or  thrmn,  to  every  varnished  post. 

Some  nonsense  it  can  understand? 

No  I  leave  the  mnles  their  squares  and  mlM, 

Let  learned  asses  bray  their  bray ; 
If  Heaven  be  pleased  to  fashion  fools, 

What  son  of  earth  shall  answer — "  Nay  I " 
^True,  true,  'tis  hard  to  know  the  bard 

Dissolve  hia  soul  in  passion-fire. 
To  warm  some  frozen -hearted  herd. 

Who'd  frown,  though  angels  smote  the  wire* 

Bat  let  them  frown,  'tis  all  the  same, 

For  me,  I  know,  and  for  my  lays, 
I'd  rather  bear  snch  creatures'  blame 

Than  crawl  beneath  their  grove  of  bays  I 
Poor  fangless  vipers,  oon  your  Greek, 

Bat  soul  and  sense  are  not  so  vain 
As  sit,  where  every  fool  may  seek. 

To  change  his  oonce  of  shme  to  brain. 
And  hint,  forsooth,  that,  in  yoar  strains. 

Poor  brethren  of  the  lowly  lay, 
Toa've  "popped  on  thoughts  might  grace  the  bruiu 

Of  persons  bom  to  rank  and  sway  I  " 
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And  odd  it  is,  and  strangelj  strange. 

That  Common  Sense,  the  jade,  aluonld  try 

To  drop  herself  within  the  range 
Of  some  whose  rags  are  fit  to  fly ! 

And  stranger  still,  that  Nature  tries 

To  mingle  with  her  meaner  stuff. 
What  forms  the  rich  (of  course  the  wise). 

When  round  her  rots  refdse  enough ! 
It  might  be  thus,  the  thoughtless  wench 

When  boxing  up  your  humbler  man, 
From  her  aristocratic  bench, . 

Had  swept  a  little  star-japan. 

Or  haply  just  ere  moulding  one. 

Of  you,  her  no-souled — ^non-bred  singers, 
The  slut  had  baked  a  nobleman  ! 

Whose  dazzling  clay  upon  her  fingers. 
Had  mingled  with  that  meaner  mass — 

(Those  parings  of  her  workshop  floor). 
From  which,  of  course,  she  moulds  eacn  ass 

That  toils  on  two  feet,  or  on  four. 

But  whencesoe*er  the  marvel  spring, 

Young  gilded  Brainless,  now  and  then, 
Doth  really  meet  with  certain  things, 

That  want  but  wealth  to  make  tiiem  mm! 
Away,  away  ye  blind,  and  worse, 

God's  light  around  you,  won^t  you  see. 
The  song — the  soul,  and  not  the  purse. 

Must  stamp  the  bard's — the  man's  degno. 

For  days  have  come,  and  not  to  pass. 

When  oft  the  richest  gems  of  mind, 
Gan,  to  the  lowliest  of  the  mass, 

Be  even  now,  by  Pomp,  assigned. 
And  mark  me,  brethren,  look  again : 

Oft  foremost  of  your  foremost  foes. 
To  fling,  to  stamp  some  senseless  stain. 

Is  one  who  from  your  ranks  arose. 


AVTVUH    OITBBKIHO. 


MARY. 

Tbibe  was  a  time,  right  well  yon  know, 

Yonr  lips  were  not  of  Bmilee  so  ohu; ; 
There  was  a  time — but  let  it  go — 

YoQ  would  not  thns  have  met  your  Mary. 
But  lone  as  is  this  heart  of  mine. 

The  soul  yon  crush  by  looking  coldly, 
Before  a  brighter  eye  than  thine. 

Your  guilt  and  guile  may  tell  you  boldly. 

Your  wrongB  to  me  I've  tried  to  brook ; 

Bnt  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  there's  another  ! 
And  oh  !  'tis  hard  to  sit  and  look 

Upon  a  poor  heart-broken  mother. 
The  long,  long  night,  I  He  and  weep, 

When  httle  thinks  she  I'm  awaken, 
Who  clasps  me  in  her  broken  sleep. 

With — "  Heaven  shield  my  poor  forsaken  ! 

I  know  you've  found  another  love — 

In  human  guile  an  unbeliever — 
But,  Jemmy,  there's  a  Judge  above. 

And  if  yon  b'heve  so,  don't  deceive  her ; 
Tor  though  the  fairest  fruit  may  fall, 

If  there's  one  truth  in  my  dajrk  story. 
Each  heart  you  break  shall  rise  a  wall, 

Betwiit  your  own  poor  soul  and  glory. 

A  moment  more — when  o'er  your  brow 

Those  chesnnt  locks  faU  thin  and  whitely. 
And  long  forgot  have  been  the  vow. 

And  her  and  hers,  you  prize  so  lightly ; 
Then  should  some  fondled  flower  of  thine, 

Betraying  bloom,  hke  Mary's,  blighted. 
Wake  but  one  tear  for  me  or  mine. 

You're  then  forgiven,  and  I'm  requited. 
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A  WINTEE  CHANT. 

Who  sorrows  for  Spring — is  it  I  ?    No,  no ; 
Through  the  sun  of  her  love  there  are  shadows  of  snow, 
And  more  holy  to  me  were  the  fangs  of  the  asp, 
Than  a  heart  having  ice,  and  a  hand  for  my  clasp. 
If  you've  hate,  let  it  rage — ^if  you've  love,  let  it  bum ; 
For  your  hearts  that  are  mediums,  a  beckon  would  turn; 
Then  away  with  young  silver-tongued  simpering  Spring, 
Though  she  flirts  now  and  then  with  young  melody's  wingr 
Sure  it  flutters  so  faintly,  in  passing  along. 
You'd  mistake  for  a  sigh  what  she  meant  as  a  song. 

For  the  feverish  glare  of  a  Summer-day  sky 
Who  sighs  pr  who  sorrows  ?    Not  I,  not  I ! 
Is  it  mourn  for  the  fierce,  flashing  spirit  of  fire, 
Who  strikes  mid-day  melody  dead  at  her  lyre  ; 
Who  quaffs  off  your  streams  and  inhumanly  sips 
E'en  the  last  drop  of  dew  from  the  daisy's  parched  lipe; 
Then  you'll  chant  of  her  love,  and  you'll  hymn  to  the  sheen 
Of  her  tresses  of  flame,  and  her  flounces  of  green ! 
Be  it  so ;  but  her  pinion's  too  brilliantly  starred. 
To  be  lumbered  with  love  for  a  Democrat  Bard. 

Is  it  Autumn  I  away  with  her  coquettish  frown — 
Only  kiss  ye  her  lip  and  it  withers  ye  brown ; 
And  she  smiles  and  she  sighs,  and  she  frets  and  she  fames, 
Till  the  yielding  grove  flings  her  its  hoUday  plumes, 
Tobe  whurled  through  the  floods,  to  be  bleached  on  thegrase, 
Or  flung  up,  with  disdain,  in  your  face  as  you  pass. 
Oh !  a  pretty  old  pouter,  brown  Autumn,  art  thou. 
With  a  boon  in  your  bosom  and  death  on  your  brow ; 
But  a  curtain  descends  o'er  yourself  and  your  deeds. 
Aye,  and  spun  from  the  foam  of  your  conqueror's  steeds. 

Then,  hail  to  thee.  Winter  !  though  stem  and  severe, 
I  can  love  even  hate  when  I  know  it  sincere. 
And  your  grasp  of  a  hand,  like  a  patriot's  luiee* 
Makes  the  soul  of  one  tingle  through  every  gUnce. 
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an,  you  oome  undisguised,  like  our  '*  Faragh  Aboo !" 
th  your  heiurt  at  your  lip,  and  a  song  in  it  too  : 
r  old  Winter  's  a  bard — sure  a  brother  may  tell — 
i  the  forest 's  a  harp  he  can  finger  right  well ; 
1  to  hearken  him  there,  when  the  muse  he  invokes — 
lat  a  war-whoop  he  wrings  from  the  tottering  oaks  ! 

en  hip,  hip,  hurra  !  for  the  harp  and  the  song, 

the  true  tempest  burden,  rush,  rushing  along ; 

r  we're  siok  (who  but  knows  ?)  of  their  lute-risen  sighs, 

dtheir<*8oftsilYer8treams,*'andtheir**dearazuresMes.'* 

d  the  rest  of  their  would-be-the-elegant  stuff, 

d  we  turn  to  thee,  Winter,  proud,  honest  and  rough. 

1  I'd  rather  be  facing  thy  cloudiest  frown, 

len  thou  roU'st  in  thy  rage  o'er  the  shivering  town, 

m  be  mantled  in  hght  in  the  gaudiest  bower, 

ftt  ever  nursed  June  and  her  fire-Upped  flower. 

8  Winter !  ha,  ha  I  he  has  love  in  his  wrath  ; 
I  his  pearls,  fair  as  light,  sprinkled  over  your  path, 
d  your  streams,  only  look,  peeping  out,  as  ye  pass, 
di  their  sweetest  of  songs  from  his  cages  of  glass  ! 
fc  for  me,  let  them  leap  from  their  precipice  home, 
ieking  out,  like  despair,  from  a  furnace  of  foam  ; 
m  away,  like  a  bolt,  o'er  the  red  earth  and  rocks, 
I  the  whirlwind  falls  choaked  with  their  carrotty  locks. 
1  the  heavens  ring,  not  with  the  sigh  of  the  bills, 
i  an  anthem  right  meet  for  a  child  of  the  hills. 

m  hurra  for  the  bard  of  the  world-sweeping  wing, 
1  hurra  for  the  harp  of  the  earth-cleaving  string, 
1  hurra  for  the  waltz,  and  the  whirl,  and  the  wheel, 
bhe  uprooted  oaks,  crossed  and  tossed  in  the  reel ! 
!  I'd  be  with  thee.  Winter,  by  forest  and  wave, 
1  my  heart  beating  time  to  your  hurricane  stave  : 
'  there's  something  so  wild,  and  so  fiercely  sublime, 
),  and  fearlessly  true,  in  your  chant  and  your  chime, 
it  they  ring  through  my  soul,  like  the  shout  of  the  free — 
m  the  flood,  or  the  wood,  and  the  tempest  for  me  I 
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WATCH  PAPERS. 


HO.  I. 


If  snch  as  I  yon  prize, 
According  as  they're  true  ; 

Just  think  what  purer  eyes, 
Might  ask  from  such  as  yon  ! 


HO.  n. 


To  the  wary  and  the  wise, 
Every  hour  is  a  slave  ! 

To  the  trifler  and  the  fool, 
Every  moment  is  a  knave  1 


t  ♦* 


IMPROMPTU. 

I  WOULD  that  I  had  never  been — 

Or  being,  worn  a  sterner  brow, 
For  folly  half  the  ills  IVe  seen — 

And  every  one  that  wrings  me  now — 
Arose  from  nothing  under  Ood 

But  softness  of  the  soul  and  cheek ; 
Not  that  I  ever  kissed  a  rod, 

Or  wept  when  I  had  wrath  to  speak. 
But  here  it  lay — another's  tear 

Was  more  Uian  e'er  my  soul  could  bear  I 


» »> 


GRAY-EYED    SALLY. 

Thet  sing  us  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 

In  many  shades,  sweet,  soft,  and  holy. 
Be  mine  the  tint  of  heaven,  too. 

But  dark  as  dawn  the  eyes  of  Sally : 
And  oh,  the  purest  sun  of  soul 

That  ever  soothed  a  fallen  creature. 
Or  changed  a  heart  to  Uving  coal. 

Unclouded  lights  her  every  feature. 


i, 
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And  ie  it  foi  yoor  blae'a  sick  t^j. 

That's  only  dying  when  it  danoes, 
I'd  torn  me  from  the  starry  gray, 

That  brighter  beams  as  day  advanaes. 
And  is  it  for  the  languid  white 

I  used  to  love  in  "  Timid  Molly," 
I'd  stray  from  oat  the  spirit  light 

That  trembles  ronnd  my  gray-eyed  Sally. 

Yon're  seen  the  holy  tint,  that  bnma 

Where  day  his  dying  embers  gathers, 
That  into  living  glory  tarns 

The  skimming  cloadlet's  snowy  feathers  ! 
And  I  have  seen,  and  tried  to  speak 

Ky  inward  joy,  the  spirit's  folly, 
For  oh !  'twere  pale  beside  thy  cheek — 

Thy  bashful  cheek,  my  gray-eyed  SaQ;. 

One  closer  clasp,  my  trembling  bird, 

For  mine's  the  sool  that  can't  deceive  thee. 
And  yon  mnst  change  if  ever  word 

Be  bom  of  my  warm  heart  to  grieve  thee. 
The  canting  world  may  shower  its  hate  ; 

I  little  reck  it,  which  or  whether — 
I'm  thine—your  mine — so  welcome  fate. 

We'll  sink — we'll  swim— or  rise  together  1 


THE     SISTEBS; 

ox,     DXSAIfEl     OF     AN     ENTHtlBIABT. 


The  twain  were  sisters.     Sally  seemed 

The  elder,  and  a  peerless  girl, 
Beanteons  and  tall ;  her  white  brow  gleamed 

O'er  two  dark  waves,  an  arch  of  pearl ; 
Her  eyes  were  gray,  of  deepest  shade. 
And  round  hei  sn^l  red  lipa  there  played. 
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Ever  and  always,  brighter  waking. 
That  smile  which  tells  *tis  the  sonl's  own 
While  deeply  on  her  scarlet  oheek 
One  dimple  corrd,  that  could  all  but  spaaL 

And  toil  was  Sally's  purest  peace, 

And  with  the  wires,  bright  and  long, 
'Twas  she  that  wove  the  curling  fleece 

To  household  wearing,  white  and  strong, 
And  dress'd  the  food,  and  milked  the  Jdne, 
And  wash'd  the  linens,  coarse  and  fine. 
And  ever  gay  and  ever  cheery, 
I  never  heard  her  say,  "  I'm  weary ;' 
From  five  at  mom  till  ten  at  night 
8he  never  sought  the  least  respite. 


.•I 


We  sat  beneath  a  straw-capp'd  cot. 
Where  groan'd  the  Bush*  in  white  turmoil, 

And  I  wocdd  say,  so  fair  a  spot, 
Or  such  a  queenly  child  of  toil — 

Save  one — ^you'd  meet  not  in  a  day. 

No  matter  where  you'd  thread  your  way. 

Oh  !  never  since  has  day  died  o'er  me. 

Without  that  glorious  scene  before  me ; 

And  but  that  parting  is  such  pain, 

I'm  sure  I'd  see  it  once  again. 

"  Save  one,"  I  said — well,  book  nor  dream. 

Nor  fancy  e'er  revealed  to  me 
So  very  much  of  what  you'd  deem 

A  something  sent  from  heaven  should  be ; 
And  in  young  Lizzie  this  was  seen, 
She  might  been  somewhere  near  eighteen. 
With  rich  dark  eyes,  soft;,  calm,  and  holy. 
And  paler  cheek'd,  a  thought,  than  Sally ; 
And  when  she  spoke,  and  when  Bbe  mmil^A^ 
Her  soul  seemed  melting  like  a  child  1 


*The  BiTer  Biuh,  Coontiy  Antrim. 
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Thongh  BaJIy's  ourls  were  glorious  tfainga, 

And  dork  aa  Desolation's  frown. 
O'er  Lizzie's  neok  the  richer  ring* 

Made  e'en  the  blaokeat  blaoknesa  brown  I 
And  such  &  tall,  smooth,  enow;  brow — 
I  know  of  nothing  like  it  now ; 
And  thoDgh  her  sister  niight  been  taller, 
She  fuller  bosomed,  waisted  smaller ; 
Sat — stood — appeared — at  least,  to  me. 
What  young  Perfection's  self  might  be. 

We  sat  beneath  a  straw-roofed  shed, 

A  hoop  of  mnalin,  penoiU'd  bine, 
Her  white  hands  held,  o'er  which  her  thread 

To  snowy  bnds  and  flow'rets  grew. 
There,  in  her  lightest,  wildest,  mirth, 
I  never  traced  one  tint  of  earth, 
So  chaste — so  mild  in  every  feature^ 
Ood  never  made  a  purer  creature ; 
Ob  !  how  I  wished,  yea,  wish  it  yrt, 
Dear  Lizzie,  we  had  serer  met  I 

I  thought  'twas  not  in  woman's  jiower 

To  even  tip  my  heart  with  pam, 
I  never  looked  npon  that  flower 

That  something  did  not  orosh  my  brain ; 
But  what  it  was  I  cannot  say — 
Could  it  be  love  for  beanteous  day  9 
Ood  knows — bat  heaven  has  wondrous  dealing 
With  every  spring  of  human  feeling  : 
And  if  it  say,  "  We've  worked — acuiire" — 
Shall  I  refuse  so  poor  a  hire. 

We  walked — we  passed  the  "  Hill  of  Wine," 
And  scarce  one  worded  breath  we  drew, 

But  when  her  dear  calm  eye  met  mine. 
You  would  have  thought  it  fringed  with  dew. 

'Twas  strange,  methinks,  how  that  could  be, 

Into  my  heut  she  oonld  not  see, 
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And  I*d  have  let  that  heart  be  broken 
Before  one  aingle  word,  or  token. 
Had  TOLD,  or  oiyen  the  slightest  pain 
To  one  I  ne'er  might  see  again. 

Through  **  Shervie's  grove*'  a  pathway  shoots. 

Along  the  dark  gray  river's  bed. 
And  sighing,  like  a  world  of  flutes. 

The  boughs  embrace  above  your  head : 
You*d  think  it  hard  at  even-tide. 
On  such  a  spot — she  by  your  side. 
Who  is,  perhaps,  the  only  being 
On  whom  you  feel  your  sight  is  seeing — 
To  stray,  and  strangle  in  your  brain 
The  thoughts  that  flre  its  every  vein. 

And,  Lizzie,  we  have  wander'd  there 
Without  the  'change  of  e'en  a  sigh. 
Or  aught  that  could  one  thought  declare 

Beyond  what  fluttered  through  the  eye ; 
Yet,  on  a  stUe  I've  seen  you  stand 
And  seek  and  take  my  helping  hand. 
And  then  I've  thought  each  long  white  finger 
Was  somehow  pleased  in  mine  to  linger. 
But  what !  a  word,  one  look,  one  sigh. 
Or  three  short  steps,  and  all  was  by. 

We  sat,  and  from  the  **  Clogher  Caves," 
Beheld  the  broad  fall-bosomed  ships. 
When  far  above  them  and  the  waves 

The  white  clouds'  bright  Vermillion  lips 
Betrayed  right  well  what  they  had  done 
With  the  last  life-flame  of  the  sun : 
And  while  her  eyes,  with  love-light  streaming, 
Hung  where  the  rich  red  tint  was  gleaming, 
Low  through  her  lips  streamed  forth  this  pray*] 
<<  This  night — this  night,  that  I  were  there  I" 
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Her  sister  tnmed,  as  if  to  ohide, 

(For  Ball;  loved  our  walks  to  sbaie) — 
But  if  there  be  a  holy  pride, 

Ob,  sure  am  I,  I  saw  it  there 
On  Sally's  brov — in  Sally's  glance. 
Her  snowy  eyelids  seemed  to  dance, 
And  say,  the  while  she  gazed  and  Uss'd  bet — 
"  Qod  I  is  this  beanteoas  thing  my  sister  ?" 
I  wept,  and  thooght,  while  looiciog  on — 
There  's  none  to  chide  me  so — No,  none  I 

Before  the  twain  I  could  have  knelt, 

Snoh  pore  affection  to  adore ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  I  never  felt 

So  very,  very  sad  before  : 
'Tis  trno,  I  long  had  felt  and  known 
Myself  to  walk  the  world  alone, 
Bnt  then  it  struck  me  more  exactly — 
As  white  makes  black  look  still  more  blackly— 
For  sorrow  never  strikes  the  eye 
So  plainly  as  when  linked  with  joy. 

And  Sally  said, "  Now,  sister  dear, . 

We  fiorely  know  each  other  well, 
And  when  had  I  the  hanghty  ear 

Whatever  tale  yon  had  to  telL 
Bnt  well  I  know  by  that  sad  prayer 
Yonx  soul  wonld  shield  what  I  should  share ; 
Some  inward  snow-btight  has  been  busy 
Upon  your  own  sweet  cheek,  my  Lizzie, 
This  weary,  weary  month  and  more, 
I  never  saw  you  so  before." 

And  Lizzie  smiled ;  but  such  a  smile  1 — 

I  never  like  to  see  that  kind 
That  comes  and  lights  the  lips  awhile — 

Then  leaves  a  sickly  shade  behind ; 
And  while  she  gazed,  as  if  afar, 
A  spot  not  mudi  onlike  a  star, 
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Up,  ap  ber  cheek  slipped  high,  and  higher, 
Till,  at  the  top,  a  spark  of  fire — 
It  flickered,  brightened,  sat«  and  shone 
The  richest  tint  you've  ever  known. 

I  oonld  have  Uked  to  see  the  tint. 
But  all  around  it  looked  so  pale, 
It  struck  me  there  was  something  in't 

Would  one  day  tell  a  sorry  tale. 
And  then,  she  said, — "  Now,  Sally,  dear, 
Gould  I  have  aught  and  you  not  hear, 
I  know  of  nothing,  do  believe  me, 
*Tis  not  thy  Lizzie  would  deceive  thee ; 
I  know  of  nothing  I  could  tell, 
Unless,  I  think,  I'm  not  so  well ; 

**  And  ever  since  my  wondrous  dreams, 

I  have  not  felt  the  way  I  ought : 
For,  sister,  childish  as  it  seems, 

I  cannot  b'Ueve  they  came  for  nought  ; 
And  were  it  not  for  leaving  you, 
I  might  be  proud  to  see  them  true : 
For  woman,  dear,  this  world  of  ours 
Has  many  spots  that  grow  no  flowers. 
And  though  it  may  have  much  to  love, 
There's  surely,  surely  more  above  !  " 

I  said  I'd  like  to  hear  the  dream. 

For  such,  though  faithless  as  the  winds, 

I  ever  looked  on  as  the  steam 
Of  busy,  strong,  poetic  minds. 

That  worked  young  Fancy's  puppet  shows 

When  prosy  Reason  took  repose ; 

And  Sally  smiled,  while  Lizzie,  saying, 

*<  If  memory  have  not  gone  a-Maying  " — 

So,  guilelessly  upon  her  knees. 

Her  snowy  fingers  tried  to  tease. 
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Her  eyes  she  fixed  first  on  her  hands, 

Then  slowly  nused  them  till  they  met 
A  cloud,  with  three  small  golden  bands. 

And  all  the  rest  a  field  of  jet ; 
And  then,  her  fingers  lacked  and  raised, 
Her  daik  eyes  glistening  as  she  gaied. 
Her  brow,  'twixt  two  block  cnrl-clonds  bright 
As  though  they  breath'd  the  soul's  own  " 
Qlowed  in  the  gorgeous  spirit-storm, 
Till  every  feature  changed  its  form. 

And  then,  she  said,  "  'Twas  such  a  sky, 
And  sach  an  eve,  I  thought,  as  these. 
And  I  had  thrown  my  flowering  by, 

And  leaned  my  brow  against  the  breeze, 
And  on  the  brambly  "  Book  of  nests  " 
I  sat  and  watched  the  downy  breasts 
Of  speckled  clouds,  that  o'er  me  mingled. 
Till  one  from  'mongst  the  rest  I  singled — 
Throngh  all  the  world,  like  that  one  there— 
Ab  black  ae, sister  Sally's  hair. 

Jnst  suoh  as  you — as  dark  as  night — 
But  crossed,  as  with  a  golden  band. 
And  on  the  edge  one  spot  of  white, 

I  think,  not  larger  than  my  hand ; 
And  while  I  gazed,  a  lightning-flaah 
Along  the  yellow  belt  did  dash, 
And  then  a  fearful  burst  of  thunder, 
And  there  the  cloud  was  clove  asunder : 
I  looked  again,  'twas  out  of  sight. 
All  save  that  little  spot  of  white. 

And  then  I  thought  it  grew  so  dark. 
The  heart  within  me  leap'd  with  dread, 

When  all  at  once  a  clear  bright  spark 
Appeared  exactly  o'er  my  head ; 

And  there  the  little  patch  of  white 

Game  sailing  to  that  point  of  light. 
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Which  ever  moved  as  if  to  guide  it, 
Still  when  the  snow-spot  came  beside  it ; 
And  wheresoever  that  star-thing  led 
It  left  behind  a  golden  thread. 

A  long,  bright,  golden-thread-like  track 

Across  the  sky,  methooght,  it  drew. 
And  then  some  miUioos,  white  and  black, 

Dear  little  cloudlets,  came  in  view : 
And  on  they  swam,  and  swam,  and  spread. 
Like  beads  along  that  shining  thread. 
And  still  the  thread  was  getting  fuller. 
And  still  the  beads  were  changing  colour — 
The  white  to  black,  the  black  to  white. 
And  some  of  these  to  flakes  of  light. 

Again  I  saw  the  little  cloud, 

'Twas  foremost,  and  had  larger  grown, 
And  would  you  b'lieve,  I  felt  as  proud 

As  if  the  thing  had  been  my  own ; 
But  on  its  bosom  rose  a  speck 
That  seemed  to  deepen  into  black, 
I  could  have  wept — poor  Uttle  rover — 
I  said,  your  journey*s  nearly  over ; 
For  when  they  chajiged  to  very  black. 
They  somehow  left  iJbat  shining  track. 

Mow  was  it  not  a  wondrous  dream  ? 

There,  when  that  dark  spot  did  appear, 
The  little  starry  point  did  seem 

To  linger  till  the  cloud  came  near ; 
And  then,  as  if,  to  breathe  a  light. 
That  made  the  blackness  grow  so  bright. 
You  would  have  thought  tiie  thing  was  turning 
From  snow  and  jet  to  something  burning, 
And  this  was  done  from  west  to  east, 
I'm  sure,  a  thousand  times  at  least. 
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And  ouv&rd,  onward  did  they  swim. 
That  diear,  inverted  bowl  of  sky, 
Until  they  reached  the  miaty  rim 

That  shuts  thereafter  firom  yoor  eye ; 
When  all  at  once  streamed  on  my  sight, 
A  little  well  of  dazzling  light. 
Whose  wave-like  gloriea,  gashing,  ^ 
With  many  a  rainbow  beaaty  blashuig. 
Their  glittering  spray  bo  brightly  reined, 
My  sight — my  sonl  within  was  pained. 

And  there  the  little  apark  of  light, 

That  spun  the  long  and  golden  thread. 
At  once  shot  oat — both  broad  and  bright — 

Three  yellow  arms^-or  rather  red  ; 
Three  golden  arms — or  may  be  more — 
I  somehow  think  that  there  were  foor — 
And  o'er  that  little  well  it  threw  them. 
And  still  I  looked,  and  thought  I  knew  them, 
The  very  bands  I  first  did  see, 
Or  else,  as  like  as  like  could  be. 

And  on,  and  onward  did  they  sweep. 

These  little  cloudlets,  till  they  came 
And  olnatered,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

Hard  by  that  well  of  silvery  flame. 
And  there  they  rose,  and  spread,  and  spread. 
Like  glory  round  the  Saviour's  head 
That  father  bought  me,  gay  and  gilded, 
Until  a  beauteoaa  cloud  they  builded — 
A  lovely  cloud  of  yellow  hght. 
And  on  the  top,  that  patch  of  white. 

And,  oh  I  to  see  how  brightly  shone 
That  httle  olond,  so  wondrons  fair, 

For  though  the  black  from  all  had  gone, 
I  thought  it  still  the  loveliest  there : 

And  while  I  mnsed  what  it  could  be, 

A  flake,  not  larger  than  a  pea, 
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And  speckled  like  a  '<  Peeweet's*'  feather — 
Perhaps  not  quite  so  darkly  either — 
Fell  o'er  its  breast — swept  from  my  sight 
A  wavelet,  down  that  well  of  light. 

I  'waked  jnst  then,  and  round  my  bed 

A  moment  in  confusion  glanced, 
And  while,  o'er  sister  Sally's  head, 

The  yellow-footed  sunbeam  danced, 
I  fancied  still  I  saw  the  well, 
And  that  the  hght  which  round  me  fell 
Was  glistening  like  a  golden  shower, 
Till  for,  I'm  sure,  a  long,  long  hour, 
I  could  not  force  myself  to  b'Ueve 
A  dream  could  half  so  well  deceive. 

All  day  I  swam  it  through  my  mind ; 

But  had  each  wavelet  of  that  well 
Been  in  my  very  heart  confined. 

My  lips  had  wanted  power  to  tell. 
And  yet  the  thoughts  that  hugged  my  brain 
Had  more  of  pleasure,  far,  than  pain, 
And  round  my  heart  that  kind  of  motion. 
Which  tiptoe  breezes  bring  the  ocean, 
A  fluttering,  anxious  come-and-go. 
That  wished  the  best — ^the  worst  to  know. 

And  eve  arose,  and  stood  between 

The  rosy  sun  and  Causeway  shores, 
And  though  I  love  the  tender  green. 

That  shrouds  those  queenly  sycamores — 
80  much,  that  never  comes  the  night 
That  does  not  wave  them  on  my  sight — 
That  eve  stood  lone  among  the  seven, 
For  I  was  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 
And  well — and  clouds  did  round  me  creep 
Till  other  scenes  were  wrung  from  sleep. 
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And  than  I  walked  the  Oansawa;  shore. 
And  traced,  in  spite  of  tide  and  time, 
The  names  of  many  a  stranger  score 

Who  bowed  before  the  gray  sublime  ; 
And  thoogbt  it  strange  why  blood  and  bone 
Should  fix  &  epo&king  scratch  in  stone. 
As  thougb  its  owner's  f&noied  glory 
Gonld  bluster  through  th&t  two-word  story — 
And  stranger  still,  that  man  should  try 
To  live  for  every  reckless  eye. 

And  then,  methonght,  I  saw  my  name. 

Creep  o'er  a  pillar  rent  and  gray, 
And  while  I  looked,  a  billow  came 

And  kissed,  and  kissed  it  all  away. 
And  then  the  green  thing  changed  its  ting« 
To  white,  with  yellow  foamy  fringe. 
Which  'neath  the  rocks  a  moment  lingere, 
Till  writhing  round  the  whirlwind's  fingers, 
It  Boared,  a  broad  olond,  snowy  white, 
And  then  away — a  flash  of  light  I 
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Give  me,  0,  Potent  Art,  creatiye  mind — 

Some  weird  conception— magic  leaf  or  scroll— 

Whereon,  when  pensivey  I,  embalmed,  may  find 
The  shadows  that  have  flitted  o'er  my  sool, 

Leaving  no  record— or,  a  little,  or  the  whole  1 


Shadows,  I  mean,  of  cypresses  and  tombs- 
Such  yarions  shades  as  varying  sorrow  wears ; 

From  hghter-tinged  regrets  to  darker  glooms 
From  griefs,  as  when  some  fond  face  disappeai 

To  agonies,  that  eat  too  deep  for  words  or  tears  I 


^H'^B^ 


OB,    AM    AUTUMN    OATHBBINO. 
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Tb*  foOowlsg  nomrki,  in  the  •nihor's  hindwriting,  hftte,  from  ilkortly  after  Um 
«liild*t  death,  appeared  under  a  oopy  of  the  Tenddee  headed  YieUe  B— ,  whieh  wi 
printed  on  an  emboeeed  oard,  and  framed  about  the  time  of  their  being  written : 


VICKIE 


The  fdloiring  lines  were  written  at  the  plajfol  request  of  ^^eUe  0—  herself, 
tome  oonple  of  years  before  her  death,  and  when  we  had  no  dream  of  illness  in  eon- 
neetion  with  her  health,  mneh  less  of  her  death ;  and,  as  will  be  eeen,  they  are,  all 
through,  in  the  past  tense,  as  if  the  Good  Shxphk&d  had  ealled  Hie  lamb  long 
btf  ore  they  were  written 

HaTe  we,  therefore,  a  pr^vinon,  whereof  we  are  nnoonseioas  ?  Do  we  utter 
pvophetie  rhapsodise  without  knowing  them  to  be  prophetic  ?  Alaa !  who  is  so  wise 
that  he  may  lawfully  fix  a  limit  to  the  relationship  and  ioUmaey  that  may  exist 
between  the  eterlasting  spirit— eren  while  in  the  fleeh— and  the  Intelligeneea  of  the 
wotld  eternal? 

A  FAiBT  sweetheart  once  had  I — 

Sweet,  heart  and  soul  was  she  ; 
In  native  gold,  her  all  was  told — 

Her  name  was  Vickie  D — . 
A  cottage  pride,  she  hid  beside 

The  city's  swink  and  din, 
And  dreamt,  no  doubt,  of  things  without, 
But  never  of  their  sin. 

0,  dreaming  Vickie  D —  ! 
0,  guileless  Vickie  D — ! 
The  dewy  flower 
*8  a  'wildering  power. 
And  so  was  Vickie  D —  ! 

She  might  have  freshly  dropt  from  heaven, 

My  heart's  queen  looked  so  fair  : 
Its  blue  in  June — its  harvest  moon 

Flashed  from  her  eyes  and  hair  1 
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And  sorely  Ood,  o*er  sea  or  sod, 

A  glory  never  threw 
So  purely  bright,  in  red  and  white, 
A!b,  darling,  shone  on  you. 
0  Vickie— Vickie  D— ! 
Heart-breaking  Vickie  D — ! 
The  light  of  heaven 
To  love  was  given. 
And  so  was  Vickie  D —  f 

The  summer  breeze  is  soft  and  sweet — 

Is  swift,  they  say,  as  well : 
But  from  her  feet,  so  wild  and  fleet. 

The  songs  of  spirits  fell  I 
Let  minstrel  thought  be  all  it  onght — 

Bright,  bounding,  sweet,  and  free, 
And,  ah !  I  know  of  nought  below. 
So  near  akin  to  thee  I 

0,  gleeful  Vickie  D — ! 
0,  dear,  dear  Vickie  D —  f 
Yon  breeze  is  rare— - 
Yon  thought  is — whers  / 
Then  give  me  Vickie  D — ! 

For,  ah,  her  love  1 — mch  love  for  me ! — 

Ay,  ere  she  knew  my  name, 
Like  odours  bom  of  flowery  thorn. 

O'er  all  my  heaven  it  came  I 
So,  loved  she  not  for  this  or  that. 
Might  show  me  weak  or  strong. 
But,  just,  she  loved  because  she  lovbd. 
And  could  not  think  it  wrong ! 
0,  Vickie— Vickie  D— ! 
Wee  darling  Vickie  D —  I 
God  orUy  knows 
How  loving  grows — 
How  dear  you  grew  to  me  1 


^ 


ox,     an    AOTDHN    < 


THE    LOAN    BECLAIHED. 
Thoo^  It  li  at  Iwt  )>»»(<  thkt  «u  ^  or  usM<r  thk 

would  uj  ttul  it  li  doI  bom  ujihlng  of  liibet  ho^t  a  dHin  to  tntUr  *  r>MI* 

fn  nlMad  b;  blood  oi  iTiDptthr,  Out  thi  dmamt  nutohia  el  toag,  on  ■  nblMt 
v«i7  dcu-  to  hlM,  mod  ioUovliig  tun.  la  eoiueoatlTt  cvd«r,  u  origliuJlj  wrlttio, 
bn  bsaa  thu  oiaiibt  tof«tb*r  Inm  fogllins  lUpi,  or  btquutlr,  mr  U1«1M*  UB. 
SqI,  STm  itumld  U  »  tBro  oat,  lb>^  UOi  M1U>  toIoiu  dI  US.  wM  bi  «• 
d^  oudo  pabllo,  It  ia  thB  wTltdi'i  imprwloa  Uiat,  u  tha  Tlnltfttiau  cd  ui  Impop- 
tl>]  Prinldvis*,  howvfv  griaiouM,  un  asLtbat  tha  poeoliftr  lot  nor  tho  aatabiiAbad 
IT  putleolu  ladlTUatl  or  lodlTldaili  of  Ood'i  (uollf,  lo  Ihn  nut 

wn  gtiet,  would  be  >bl«  to  Bud  not  ontj  u  ipolofj  Isi  th*  jwUft 


Alaundiliw  Tlotorli  SiTii,  wUah  ibbnrUlioa  bid  bMa  pUjfoIlT  idopttd  *J  tb* 
(hlld  bnHlr.  Sbe  dlnd  un  tba  tSii  of  Nontubtr,  1809,  ■(  tlu  iga  at  ill  fMn, 
fliana  montba,  and  elgbt  daji^    AC  horn*  mid  ibToad  lbs  waa  a  pcfuroi  lavonilta. 

ahOi  abort  all  bar  littla  eompanlcau,  aod  abon  manj  mooh  oldar,  waa  rwrtehfr 
la  ialiltMl  a'  wtU  aa  tor  rlneltj.  Bar  loaaiiogi  wars  tiriif.  Bl»  tppaaiad  la  bar 
■anal  baaltbt  taJklog  oi  bar  Hhool,  BDd  pnpArlng  tor  it  on  Batardaj  iTaDisg,  an4 
ma  at  bomi  witb  aw  God  aboat  mid-daj  on  tlie  Tueadaj  lollovlag.  Bbe  aoitazad 
nadb,  but  pablaalij.  Abant  aa  hoot  belon  bai  dapulon,  ijliic  wlUi  bar  araa  aluMd, 
aha  ollad  twlu  apos  •  Uttla  oanpaaioa  aiatac— la  a  d»UB;r  aort  el  imdartoBa— 
■■  Liuia  I  Uaila  T  and,  balt-aa-hooi  attai  wblipaiad  nunntnl]/,  viUl  aa  nnia^ 
Bwtlaa  ol  tha  baad, "  rn  alaapj— Fa  alaapr  t' 

Ota  gnat,  avaat  BaaTto,  tbat  v<  alao  WMg  ilaap  la  Jiiaa,  fi«B  M  m  koaw 
MHraUiitbatit  (ifaiHiii'-aba  alaafai" 

The  Shepherd  Jeans  one  day  lent 

A  beaateona  lamb  to  me  ; 
We  loved  it  for  the  Lender's  sake, 

And  called  it  Vickie  D — . 
But  when  one  drear  NoTember  cams 

AoTDHB  the  feoaty  wold, 
The  Shepherd  Jesus  took  His  lamb 

To  shield  it  from  the  cold — 
The  Hal;  Shepherd  took  His  lamb, 

To  His  most  heaTenly  fold. 
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I  loved— oh,  how  I  loved  that  lamb, 

It  grew  so  wond'roos  fair ! 
The  soft  blue  eyes — ^their  thousand 

The  links  of  golden  hair — 
The  little  lisping  spouts  of  song 

Up  through  its  Janghter  thrown — 
For  these,  and  more,  too  weU  I  loved* 

The  thing  was  not  my  own ! 
0,  Shepherd  Jesus,  let  my  tears 

For  that  sad  love  atone  1 

Ah,  silly  sheep  f  Why  bleat,  and  bleat, 

For  any  lamb  away. 
When  scarcely  seemed,  o'er  all  the  moor» 

Her  pasture  for  a  day  ? 
I  weep  because  my  heart  is  weak, 

And  worn  as  heart  can  be — 
I  weep  because  that  bright-fleeced  thing 

Was  half  the  world  to  me ! 
I  weep — I  weep,  because  I  weep^ 

0,  Vickie— Vickie  D—  I 

I  know — ^I  know,  a  silly  sheep, 

Both  blind  and  lame  am  I — 
For  ever  groping  for  the  stream. 

Till  all  the  brook  is  dry ; 
I  know — ^I  know  that  cold  and  bare 

Were  all  her  vales  below ; 
And  where  to  lead  my  lamb  to  feed 

I  saw  not  for  the  snow ; 
0,  Shepherd  Jesus,  tend  my  lamb, 

I'll  follow  soon,  I  know  1 

**  SUFFER  LITTliE  CHILDBEN  TO  GOME  UNTO  ME.** 

Ah  nifier  them.  Saviour !    How  could  we  say  *  Nay  I  * 

They  are  Thine  when  most  visibly  ours  ; 
Then,  wherefore  our  tears,  when  Thou  iakesi  ihem  awaj, 
TRb  a  Uesaing  too  deep,  when  for  even  a  day. 
Thou  lendest  to  odour  these  temples  of  clay— - 

The  breath  of  those  heavenly  flowers ! 


DTDHN    OATHZKINa. 


By  the  Biver  of  Life  we  shall  daap  them  again, 

In  theit  beauty  and  youth  as  they  shine ; 
But  Baviour — Bweet  Saviour  I  o'er  those  who  ri 
In  the  thraldom  of  flesh,  Thon,  Thy  wrath  wilt  restrain — 
In  the  thraldom  of  flesh — all  alone  with  their  pain, 
If  ttiej  iMtp  while  proaoonoing  them  Thine  I 


Bhz  sleeps  I     She  sleeps  I    Around  her  bed 

The  holy  mountain  odours  meet. 
One  tiny  tree  weeps  o'er  her  head. 

Another  bends  above  her  feet ; 
She  sleeps  between  the  cypresses. 
And  ^jnll  not— may  not  wake  for  me  I 
Oh,  long  and  deep, 
And  cold's  your  sleep 
Wee,  gleeful,  darling  Vickie  D —  I 
She  ^eeps  t     She  sleeps  I 
I  cannot  see  her  where  she  sleeps  I 

She  Bleeps  I    She  deeps  I    Her  corerlets 

With  diamond  braid  &om  heaTen  ate  bright ; 
The  red  sun  gilds  them  while  he  sets ; 

The  white  moon  sheets  them  throu^  the  nigbi  I 
And  up  her  curtains  blue,  each  mom, 
The  wild  lark  showers  hia  wildest  glee. 
But  cannot  break 
The  rest  you  take, 
Heart-breaking  sleeper,  Vickie  D —  I 
She  sleeps  I    She  sleeps  I 
And,  &h,  to  long  my  darling  slseps  I 

She  sleeps  !    She  sleeps  t    Beneath  her  breast 

Are  lud,  in  fold,  her  little  hands  ; 
Her  temples  in  their  tresses  rest — 

A  mid-day  moon  in  golden  bands  1 
I  know — I  know  she  sleepeth  so. 
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Though  noon  or  night,  I  ne'er  may  see, 

80  close  they've  laid 

Yon  green  brocade, 
That  wraps  wee  darling  Vickie  D —  1 

She  sleeps !    She  sleeps ! 

My  bird  of  song — my  beauty  sleeps  1 

She  sleeps  !    But  still  her  morning  laugh, 

As  ever,  greets  my  waking  ear ; 
She  sleeps  1    But  still,  as  day  pales  oS^ 

Her  full-voiced  "  Evening  hymn'*  I  hear ! 
And  through  the  pictured  haUs  of  sleep, 
Her  **  Tender  Shepherd'*  sufiTreth  me 
Again  to  walk. 
To  toy  and  talk. 
With  His  sweet  angel,  Vickie  D — ! 
She  sleeps  1    She  sleeps ! 
0,  Father,  soothe  me,  while  she  sleeps  I 

She  sleeps  1    But  God,  our  Father,  knows 

To  hide  my  darling  close  from  me. 
Might  bring  my  heart  but  wild  repose— 

'Twould  break  ! — 'Twould  break,  for  Vickie 
Oh,  hence,  illumed  in  aU  her  wealth 
Of  smiles  and  wiles.  He  lendeth  me 
My  fairy  love — 
My  blue-eyed  dove — 
Wee  tripping,  gleeful  Vickie  D — 1 
She  sleeps  I     She  sleeps ! 
But  dreamless,  ah,  my  beauty  sleeps  ! 

She  sleeps  !    She  sleeps  !    She  dreameth  not 

On  yon  low  couch  I    Ah,  no !  ah,  no  I 
But  mine  hath  been  a  dreamer's  lot — 

0,  Thou,  my  God,  who  shaped  it  so — 
Who  giv*st  such  soothing  dreams  in  sleep- 
In  sleep,  oh,  grant  them  still  to  me ; 
But,  hence,  ah,  take. 
For  Jesu's  sake. 
These  waking  dreams  of  Vickie  D — ! 


^^^^      ^ 
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Bhe  sleeps  I     She  sleeps  I 

But  I'm  »  maddmit^  miile  she  sleeps  ! 

She  sleeps !     She  sleeps  I    Oh,  mine 's  a  woe — 

A  grief  that  bUed* — no  poet's  pain, 
Thongh  oft  crazed  Fancy  tkinkt  it  so, 
■While  tripe  my  jewel  in  her  train, 
Till  through  the  glory  of  her  face, 
Behold  there  starts  yon  cypress  tree  1 
In  Jesu's  breast, 
I  hide  the  rest — 
I  go  to  Him  and  Vickie  D —  I 

She  sleeps  I     She  sleeps  ! 

One  parting  lese  btcaute  she  sleeps  I 

She  sleeps  I     She  sleeps  I     0,  Foont  of  Light  I . 

0,  Fotmt  of  Love— of  Justice,  too  I 
If  thus  I  weep  along  my  night, 

So  woonded,  what  can  wtakne$t  do  ? 
I  know — I  know  she  was  too  fair- 
Too  sweet — too  htavtnly  far,  for  mo. 
Bat,  while  I  own 
She's  Thine  alone, 
I  can't  Jorget  she's  Viohie  D —  1  ' 

She  sleeps  I     She  sleeps  I 
I  bow  to  Thee,  in  whom  she  sleeps  I 


A    LITTLE    AND    TBDE    BALLAD, 

FOB  UriLZ  lfin>l  AT  BOHOOL. 

Air  -"Jam,  tendar  Shephard,  hear  ma."  ' 

In  a  dainty  cottage  bower. 
Willow- curtained,  up  Malone, 

Lately  bloomed  as  sweet  a  flower 
As  the  Lord  hath  made  His  own  I 

•  Th*  kbOT*  Ur,  ■■  will  ■■  tb*  Ut 
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Oleesome— guileless — ^lamb-like,  gentle. 
Daily,  as  to  school  tript  she, 

Folded  in  her  little  mantle, 
Few  we  met  like  Vickie  I) —  1 

White  as  snow  before  it  freezes 
Was  this  little  maiden's  soul ; 

Much  she  loved  to  sing  of  Jesus — 
Much  she  loved  her  teacher,  BoaL 

Each  wee  maiden  'round  him  knoweth, 
In  her  class  how  apt  was  she ; 

Every  one  who  thither  goeth 
Might  remember  YicMe  D —  1 

Sooth,  she  was  a  tiny  maiden. 
Very  young  and  very  fair — 

Soft  blue  eyes,  and  forehead  laden 
With  a  wealth  of  golden  hair ; 

Features  cast  in  mould  the  rarest  — 
Much  what  marble  cherubs  be ! 

<*  *Ti8  an  angeVs  look  thou  wearest  I 
Many  said  to  Vickie  D —  1 


«» 


Saturday,  we  saw  her  writing 
Ghravely  by  Papa*s  arm-chair. 

Queer,  wee  'wildered  words  uniting — 
All  day  long,  she  nestled  there  1 

Blither  chirpt  that  eve  her  laughter^ 
Sweeter  seemed  her  hymns  to  be ; 

But,  behold !  the  third  day  after. 
Cold  and  tchite  lay  Viclae  D —  1 

Ah,  her  <<  Tender  Shepherd  **  loved  her  I 
Hence,  from  drear  November's  oold, 

Kindly,  swiftly,  He  removed  her 
To  His  high  and  holy  fold  1 
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Little  maida,  when  Heaven  pleases, 
We  mast  leave  the  world,  as  she  I 

Oh,  then  leom  the  way  to  Jesus, 
There  to  Bin^  with  Viddfl  D—  I 

aUB    FATHEB'S    FLOWEB. 
TwAs  a  sweet,  sweet  flower  &om  onr  Father's  wold. 
With  a  sUver  stem  and  bloasom  of  gold, 
And  the  hill-pinlis  passed  seven  times  to  rest, 
Era  that  bright  thing  paled  on  my  own  warm  breast  I 
Far,  far  from  the  upper  mould  I 
Down,  down  where  the  olay  lies  cold. 
In  a  dark,  dark  hoar, 
Have  they  laid  my  flower 
Of  the  silver  stem  and  blossom  of  gold  I 

But  my  flower  shall  wake,  though  it  sleeps  so  still, 
And  its  leaf  wax  warm,  though  it  now  lies  chill  I 
For  oar  Father's  voice,  when  it  cleaves  the  air. 
Shall  a  mnsio  make — even  down,  down  there  1 
Par,  far  from  the  upper  mould-—- 
Sown,  down  where  the  olay  lies  cold ! 
And  in  that  bright  hour 
Shall  arise  my  flower 
Of  the  silver  stem  and  blossom  of  gold  t 


beadufdl  bpibit. 
Bkautifdi.  spmrr,  though  gone,  and  for  ever, 

Sure,  though  in  glory,  you  think  on  me  still — 
Here  where  my  life  ebbeth  out,  like  a  river. 

Flowing  the  fleeter  &om  flowing  down  hill  I 

Gome  to  me,  blessed  one  I  come  in  my  slumbers  I 
Come  in  tiie  beauty  that  bloometh  on  high  1 

Gome,  with  thy  lips  streaming  forth  the  sweet  nombers. 
Breathed  to  our  Saviour,  when  mortal  as  1 1 

B9 
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Ocme,  and  be  near  me  I — ^be  watching — ^be  waitrng. 
When  cometh  the  summons  for  me  to  appear. 

Where  all  shall  be  love  withont  dread  of  abating— 
The  love  in  its  glory  that  oasteth  out  fear  1 

Oh,  m  rejoice  when  our  Maker  it  pleases  - 
To  call  me,  and  place  me,  wee  darling,  with  thee  1 

Ah,  thou'rt  so  happy  there,  looking  on  Jesus  I 
Happier,  jewel,  than  ever  with  me  I 


A  LITTLE   FLASH   OF   UGHT. 

A  LmLE  flash  of  light, 

Too  beautiful  to  stay, 
It  shone  along  my  night. 

And,  shining,  passed  away ! 

I  loved  it— oh,  I  loved — 
Beyond  my  words  to  tell  1 

But  dreamt  not,  till  removed, 
I  loved  it  half  so  well  I 

0  Thou,  whose  Self  is  Light — 
Who  gave  and  took  my  gleam  1 

1  know  that  in  Thy  sight 

'Tis  still  a  Uving  beam  1 

I  know  that  golden  ray, 

I  cannot  now  look  on, 
Shall  kiss  these  tears  away, 

When  all  this  night  is  gone ! 


THE    WHEBEFOBE. 


InKX  to  the  Prophet's  gourd,  of  old. 
Her  beauties  spread  full  soon, 

To  yield  us  dreams  of  holier  beams, 
13iough  withering  ere  the  noon  1 


ATTTUUN    OATHEBIVa. 


To  te&ah  onr  hearts  the  nothingsess 
Of  aU  that's  bright  below  I 

To  vaft  our  minds  far  o'er  the  irinds 
That  here,  distraoting,  blow- 
That  suffering  eonl  may  knoWi 

Of  what— of  whom,  God's  gardens  bloom. 
For  pilgrimB  when  they  go, 

By  graoe  refined,  amongst  their  kind, 
To  meet,  as  snow  wit£  snow, 

Tet  holding  warmth,  and  light  and  lore, 
That  eould  not  live  helow  I 

That  wane,  ah,  never  beyond  that  river, 
Where  smis  no  shaiowa  throw — 

Where  gourds  oelestial  grow  I 

A    DEATH-BGfi    DBBAH. 
Ob,  snoh  a  dream  i — I've  jnat  awoke ! 

I  wore  a  dazzling  new  white  gown, 
And  watched  the  waves,  aa  whiu,  that  broke 

Against  yon  rock,  whose  sea-pink  orown 
The  claatering  moss  so  overspreads — 
'Tis  like  a  mattress  staffed  with  down! 
Ah,  often,  in  their  flnah  &om  town 

Bight  grand  ones  there  have  laid  their  heada. 

And  o^led  onr  rook  "  The  Feather-beda  1 " 
0  dear,  dear  rock — white  strand  and  shoro 

0  early  home  1    0  blessed  dream  1 
That  gave  me  so  to  wsJk,  onoe  more, 

Away  frnm  city  smoke  and  steam  I 
And  yet  I  know  my  dream's  bat  vain : 
That  blessed  day  shall  never  beam, 
Uay  light  me  over  BnsHrooi  stream  I 

O  Leassan  braes  I    Ah,  dreaming  brain, 

I'll  never  see  Bdshtoot  again  I 
There,  straii^ht  anil  slim,  np  Bushfoot  lawn, 

Did  dear  old  Auntie  Matty  stuid. 
And  watch  the  kye,  with  Uncle  John — 

A  son-shade  making  of  her  hand ; 
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And  Cousin  Tom,  he,  too,  was  there ; 
And  Bella,  down  along  the  stnmd, 
Where  George  some  dainty  play  had  plann*d, 
And  from  the  sea  that  hlessed  air 
Bang  wild  with  music,  everywhere  f 

0  spot,  so  blest ! — 0  happy  souls, 
Who  have  such  visions  aU  the  year  I 

Yoor  bathing-pools,  like  marble  l>owls, 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  and  crystal  clear  I 
Ah,  what  I'd  give  for  but  one  day 

To  sit  and  see  them  ! — e'en  to  hear 

The  shout  of  waves  to  me  so  dear ! 
To  see  them  round  the  black  rocks  play. 
And  cloak  them  with  their  creamy  spray  t 

And  here  and  there,  adown  the  hill, 
Betwixt  our  auntie's  and  the  sea, 

The  dear  wee  rabbits  romped  their  fill — 
The  whole  just  as  it  used  to  be — 
The  sandy  hills  that  hem  the  strand 

Had  bent  would  strike  ye  o'er  the  knee  ; 

But,  lovelier  still,  and  nearer  me, 

llie  shining  sea-birds  flocked  the  sand 
That  sparkled  whiter  than  your  hand ! 

Ah,  weary  me  1    I  thought  to  win 
Another  wander  round  that  shore ! 

May  Ood  forgive  me  for  the  sin 
Of  weeping  till  my  heart  was  sore, 
As  bright  and  brighter  beamed  the  days. 

And  every  sun  but  witness  bore, 

That  dear,  dear  spot  Fd  see  no  more  ! 
But  God  is  kind  in  all  His  ways. 
Though  my  poor  head  I'll  never  raise  1 

*Twill  soon  be — hy !    Ah,  darlings,  don't 

For  my  sick  fancies  weep  ye  so  1 
Te  never  grieved — nor  now  ye  won't — 

The  heart  they'll  soon  be  laying  low ! 


r      i 


Alas — aaee  I  my  silly  eyes  I 

I  thought  DO  tears  were  left  to  flow — 

I  thought  I'd  drained  them  Uing  ago — 

And  yet  a  dream  the  drain  sappties — 

Ah,  when  did  dreaming  make  us  wise  I 

But,  now,  wee  darlings ! — let  me  rest — 

I'll  weep  no  more  for  Leassan  brae  1 
The  yellow  shamrocks  o'er  its  breast. 
If  'mongat  them,  dears,  some  after  day, 
Ye  think  on  "  Mother,"  don't  with  taan ! 
For  I'll  be  brighter  than  the  hat. 
Though,  now,  to  feel  so  far  away 
From  all  lo  hved  in  early  years, 
Brings  down  the  night  before  it  nears  I 

ONLY  A  FLOWEB. 
'Tis  bnt  a  flower — a  withered  thing— 
A  faded  fragment  of  the  Spring ; 
I  lore  it — not  for  scent  or  hue — 
Bat  for  the  spot  whereon  it  grew  t 
'Tifl  bnt  a  flower,  and  nowise  rare — 
A  trifle  nnised  in  mountain  air. 
That  hath,  though  silent  aU  it  be, 
A  long,  long  tale  of  love  for  me  1 
It  wings  my  soul  along  the  pasi. 
Where  light  was  far  too  bright  to  laet ; 
It  leads  me  swift  through  laughing  years ; 
But,  ah,  to  end  the  flight  with  tears  1 
Oh,  cold's  the  spot — ^both  oold  and  lone — 
Where  this  my  &ded  flower  was  grown ; 
But,  ah,  though  lone — though  chill  that  air- 
I  muse  with  angels,  musing  there  I 
0,  simple  flower  I    0,  faded  leaf  I 
Though  still  your  tale  must  end  in  grief, 
I  would  not  change  the  tears  you  bnng, 
For  all  the  holiest  smiles  of  Spring  I 
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*Ti8  sweet — aye,  noeet ! — ^while  others  sleep, 
To  gaie  upon  thee  till  I  weep ; 
Or  through  my  slumbers  watch  thee  wave, 
As  oooe  o'or  **  Gray-eyed  Sally's'*  grave  1 


BAP-TAP. 

Tli  Ood-Uk*  to  admowMge  good. 

A^  to  4Minila  being  Mknowkde^d 

Bm  Voiem  Jweoj  Of  Itaiftk 


•    •    •    • 


•nvTM^Nll  M  thtM  Inlrodnetovy  Unas,  woold,  pcKhiVi,  for  tki 
thi  \Mm  ci  >  briaf  oiplowatton ,  Alorandor  Crawfttid,  Bn^tX^ 
gKM  Um  writer  far  Mraral  jtort  a  hoadtoBM  «illit>  '■^ 
^nmL  TO  thii  ooitago  it  wm  bis  habit  for  jearo  to  mbs  fwr 
■ii  lo  kaoak,  aot  with  ib«  mutanio  vrapper,  bat,  mcro  UxnOiatij,  vilk  ^ 
vUkftMrtof  iffhaital  knock,  or  number  of  knocks,  kzwvn  at  oon  to  I* 
UwMBotloooBionsoolitarsryinsttflrstbst  ho  wns  thns  in  tbs  bibit  if 
tktvillaB.  Mr.Cnwfordearsd  batlittloforpooiij;  batbslofsi  tolrik 
■iioC  ttings  pertaining  tbsreto;  sndinsoeb  ooayorsatkms  hisfidlif 
•n  konr  vns  slsMot  shrajs  amployad.  Sorow  riaitad  tha  iiiiHsp  iik^iin 
■iii4inlh;  anivbsBinthabQrialgiowidwbara  a  gm^  bad  baan  ffondssdleba 
iindl*  by  —otbg  friaad  vho  laaad  poalrf ,  it  was  foand  tbat  no  pava  bad  Ihb 
«viiNi,anltrMskaaiapannittadtothadaaolatoandoataaBt.  Hsn]fr.C»si«i 
vka  WM  itssMt,  by  TirtM  of  bis  aatbority  as  a  T.a,  ordersd  a  ooopla  af 
tba  ifol,  Md  not  only  ordsrad,  bat  ^aU /l9r 


A  wayward  child  of  useless  powers, 

B^t  of  son  and  shade  was  I, 
Ify  lot  it  was  to  look  for  flowers. 

And  strew  them  for  each  passer-by ; 
And  some  there  wetre  who  loved  the  gifts — 

Or  9aid  they  loTed  them — ^passing  well ; 
And  some  there  were  who  love  them  not, 

Or,  tf  they  loved,  they  did  not  telL 

But  lo !  this  lot  of  son  and  shade 

Became  all  shadow — ^yea,  all  gloom. 
And  even  the  flower-gifts  I  had  made 

Seemed,  somehow,  reft  of  all  perftune : 
Then  spake  the  voice  of  one,  had  given — 

Without  his  worship  of  my  flowers — 
A  house  to  dwell  in — *'  Friend,"  he  said, 

"  There's  nothing  here  that's  sttioUj  ons : 


T' 
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The  Lord  we  love  has  aided  me — 
A  boitBe  to  dwell  in  lent  I  thee ; 
I  oara — not  I,  for  all  thy  flowers— 
I  oare  not  for  thy  watttd  powers ; 
I  lent  a  house  wherein  to  dwell — 
Now,  for  thy  dtut  a  home  aa  well  I" 


B«p-tap  !  Bap-a,  tip-a,  tap  I 

From  the  old  familiar  knaokle 
Gomes  the  old  familiar  rap — 
HaJf  in  play. 
As  if  to  say, 
With  R  semi -serious  chuckle. 
How  are  all  good  folks  to-day  ? 

Ah,  that  "  Bap-tap  t" 

Bap-a,  tip-a,  tap  I 

Strikiiig  on  my  memory's  ear. 

How  it  moisteneth  my  eyes ; 

For  it  seemeth,  sounding  here, 

Aa  if  sounding  horn  the  skies  I 
Ah,  on  memory's  ear  alone, 
Fm  the  hflJid  that  rapt  is  gone — 
Never  more 
On  yon,  my  door, 
To  awake  a  smile  within. 

As  in  eves,  lilce  this,  of  yore. 
In  the  eyes  of  young  and  old, 
Mid  the  "  prittle -prattle  "  din 
Of  each  lamb  within  my  fold. 
But,  to  wake — wake,  evermore — 
Thoughts  that  crush  me  to  the  core. 
Each  to  BQoh  as  kill  a-kin — 
SliunherouB  hosts 
Of  tearful  ghosts — 
Ghosts  of  blisees  that  have  been  — 
Of  the  happy  days  I've  seen  I 
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Memories  in  this  heart  of  flame, 
Couched  as  deep, 
As  is  your  sleep, 
Te,  whom  memory  bleeds  to  name. 
Visitor  and  visited  ! — 
Yea,  for  whom  these  tears  are  shed. 
O'er  that  cruelly-quiet  bed, 
Which,  'twere  bleeding  grief  to  name  I 

Bap-tap  !  Eap-a,  tip-a,  tap ! 
On  the  door  of  yonder  cot, 
Still,  it  seemeth — still,  is  not  ! 

While  a  hand — a  shadow  thin. 
Doth  arise 
Upon  my  eyes. 

Taking  him  who  rappeth  in  ! 

Oh,  that  joyous,  welcome  din, 
I  shall  hear  it.nevermore — 
Never — never — nevermore  ! 

Bap-tap !  Bap-a,  tip-a,  tap  ! 

Say,  0  sound,  whence  comest  thoa  ? 

Who  shall  tell  me  whence  or  how, 
Since  no  more  yon  playful  rap 

Shall  be  hearkened  but  as  now  ? 
Say,  0  wondrous  visitant, 
What  thou  art,  to  ring  so  dear 
On  my  Becolleotion's  ear  I 
Phantom  fwnnz  that  Fancy  brings, 

Have  or  had  substantial  base ; 

Thou  hast  neither  form  nor  face  I 
Phantom  sounds ! — mysterious  things— 

Who  your  being,  strange,  may 

Who  your  secret  dwelling  place  ? 

From  the  womb  of  hoary  spaoSy 
Struck  by  motion's  rushing  wings. 
Smitten  air 
Your  bodies  were — 
Bap  and  tap  were  baseless  things : 


Soands  we  hear,  but  may  not  boo  - 
Have  the  tpiritt,  thoTigh,  aa  we  ? 

Rap  and  Tap  are  dead  and  gone  ; 

With  my  Grief  I  talk  alone ; 
If  no  »jnrU'iotmd»  there  be. 
What  are  these  bo  visit  me  7 

Bap-tap !  Rap-a,  tip-a,  tap  I 

Recollection,  what  art  thoa  ? 

Breathe  the  wondrous  where  and  how, 
Thou  secretest  forma  and  faces — 
Even  sounds  whoae  mystic  paces 
Leave  the  learned'st  eye  no  traces. 

Till  thou  call'st  them  forth  as  now, 
With  a  tremor — with  a  sigh — 

Till  we  hear  or  see,  as  now — 
Hot  of  heart  and  moist  of  eye  I 

Ah,  when  sorrows,  clustering  round. 
Under  thine  imperial  sway. 

Lamp  with  tears  tiie  dark  profonnd 

Of  thine,  always,  holier  ground; 
Yea,  till  anguish  makes  it  day 

Bound  the  blisses  slain  or  bound — 
la  it  in  thy  zeal  to  thy. 
Leagued  with  sorrows,  thou  and  thef 

Shape  these  shadows,  shaped  to  wound — 
Nurse  amid  that  subtler  air. 
From  some  hoarded  radiance  there- 
Nurse  till  voc<U,  as  it  were, 

Even  the  shadow  of  a  sound  7 

Bap-tap  I    Rap-a,  tip-a,  tap ! 

Hark  !    It  rings  on  Memory's  ear — 
Ah,  that  dear  familiar  rap, 

Otlur  hearing  doth  not  hear  1 
Visitor,  and  visited. 
Where  art  thou,  and  where  are  they  7 

'Ask  the  places  of  the  dead  I ' 
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EYen  silenoe  seems  to  say  I 

Side  by  side,  almost,  to-day, 

Three  there  sleep  in  silent  clay  1 
Oh,  the  breath  of  Bain*s  reign  I 

Beauty  meaneth  but  decay  ; 
Death,  the  Spectre's  finger-stain. 

Looms  through  Beauty's  richest  ray ! 
Love,  himself  s  a  phantom  vain. 
High  in  heart  and  low  in  brain, 

Leading  Hope  a  thorny  way — 

Leading  Beason's  self  astray — 
**  Vagrant  Whim  his  aptest  mate," 

Say  the  prematurely  gray — 
bay  the  hearts  lefb  desolate  I 
Nothing  loved  can  Love  retain — 
Nothing  build  that  may  remain  1 

Home  of  love,  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Cometh  thence  no  answer  now  1 
Vacant  space  but  seems  to  say : 

«  Meekly  to  the  silence  bow — 
We  are  here — the  home's  away ! 
All  that  made  it  Home  '$  away — 
Wrapt  in  darkness  and  the  day  l" 
Oh,  that  cruel — cruel  day  1 

Bap-tap  I    Bap-a,  tip-a,  tap  1 
All  is  gone — remain  behmd, 
With  one  sighing  sycamore — 
Once  it  emiUd  upon  my  door  1 

Making  music  on  the  wind*— 

Music  I'm  but  woe  to  hear ! 

But  yon  sounds  on  Memory's  ear. 

And  these  pictures  in  my  mind : 

Fancy  shrubs,  in  ones  and  twoe — 
Flowering  lilacs — solemn  yews — 
Those,  like  maids  of  lighter  views. 
Wear  their  charms  as  worn  to  lose  ; 
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These,  like  students  of  oar  oreeds, 
Oalmlf  cloaked  in  sabla  weeds — 
Though  they  we&i  their  coral  beads  1— 

Lines  of  box  Uiat  need  repair, 

Powers  flashing  here  and  there — 
Uore  of  anch  than  Order  needs, 
More  than  Hortioultnre  hmdi ; 

Happy  faces,  yonng  and  fair — 

Om,  with  all  an  angel's  air  I 
Eyes  that  up,  like  Summer  shine, 

Though  their  spring  they  soaroely  wear ; 
Hands  that  nursed  my  Sycamine, 

With  a  more  than  mother's  care ! 
Golden  eves  and  silver  moms, 
Boses  aith  and  wanting  thorns- 
Light  and  shade  exchanging  places, 
Now  and  then,  on  loving  faces — ' 
Shade,  at  times,  appearing  stronger. 
Still,  the  light  remaining  longer  I 
Berry  bushes — fruitage  green ; 

Stretching  Arom  the  Bununer-seat, 
Cautions  little  hngers  seen 
Friokly  branches  thrust  between — 
Seeking  some  forbidden  sweat ; 

Then,  a  storm  of  tiny  feet, 

With  a  rollick-romping  beat. 
Fast  the  laurels — down  the  path— 
Oh,  the  rosy  nooks  it  hath  1 

Oh,  how  gleeful  that  retreat 
From  a  mother's  fancied  wrath ! 

Than  a  mother's  quiet  face. 
Calm  and  beauteous  as  the  moon. 

Fills  the  green  vacated  place. 

Like  the  dream  we  lose  too  soon — 

Like  a  dream  of  softest  hght 

Seen  in  visions  of  the  night, 
Or  in  fancies  of  the  noon — 

Seen  away  on  distant  hills, 

While  the  tink  of  far-off  rilla, 
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Like  some  dear  old  IriBh  tiiiie» 
Biohly  mellow — sweetly  dear — 
Seems  her  voice  upon  the  ear — 

'*  Berries  are  not  safe  so  soon  1*' 

Like  the  evening's  golden  light, 

Dashed  with  flakes  of  darkest  stain, 
Fades  that  vision  from  my  sight — 
Would,  it  ne*er  might  rise  again  I 
Or,  if  rising,  bring,  amain. 
Something  solemn  as  the  night, 

O'er  these  tablets  in  my  brain. 
Bather  than,  as  now,  should  rise, 

Such  as  follow  in  its  train — 
Pictures  of  a  wilder  guise — 
Blurred  with  deathly  agonies : 

Beauty  stretched — an  icy  mass- 
Cold  white  lips  and  weeping  eyes, 
Frantic  gait,  and  smothered  cries — 
Maddening  pictures — ^let  them  pass  1 
All  things  take  their  tint,  alas  I 
What  is  life,  but  sun  and  sighs — 
What 's  the  fairest  flesh  but  Rrasa ! 


What  is  beauty — ^what  is  love  f 
Are  they  here,  or  but  above  f 

Flowers,  they  tell  me,  stQl  are  fiur  I 
Be  it  so ! 
For  me,  I  know, 

Beauty  Uves  not  anywhere ; 
Nor  in  canvas,  wood,  or  stone, 
Nor  in  flowers,  the  fairest  grown, 

Nor  in  mountain,  shore,  or  sea; 
All's  a  blank — I  walk  alone ! 

All  the  beauty  used  to  be 

In  the  forest,  lake,  and  lea. 

In  God's  glorious  canopy — 

All  I  loved  to  ecstasy  1 
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If  I  mer  thought  it  fair — 
FiU  a  beaaty,  here  or  there, 

'Twas  a  dream,  and  it  hath  flown  ! 
Ah,  this  troth  is  little  knovn : 
liittle  here 
Was  eTer  dear, 
For  the  light  it  may  hare  ehown — 
For  it»  uI/b  s&ke,  or  one's  own  / 
All  its  charm 
Of  tint  or  form, 
Found  its  force  in  this  alone : 
Some  one  near, 
We  might  not  hear, 
HingUng  strangely  with  our  being, 
Shared  vith  ns  the  joy  of  seeing! 
Bap-tap  I  Bap-a,  tip-a,  tap  I 
Ever  near, 
And  sharp  and  clear. 
Steal  the  sonnds  upon  my  ear ! 
Whence  they  come,  let  others  say — 
Let  them  como  and  go,  or  etay. 

All  I  truly  loved  'a  away  I 
All  is  gone— remains  behind 
But  my  norshng  sycamore, 
Shaping  sighs  from  every  wind — 

Straining  blindly  for  the  door 
That  it  nevermore  shall  find — 

Never — never — nevermore  1 
Say  ye,  "  Grief,  hke  Love,  is  blind  ? 
Bights  as  lovely  may  appear, 
Throogh  the  watches  of  the  year. 
For  the  eyes  that  revel  here  !" 
Be  it  BO  I 
Beauty  come  or  beauty  go — 
I  oan  only  feel  and  know 

That,  for  me,  remain  behind 
But  yon  rap-tap  on  my  ear. 

And  those  Fiotcses  in  my  mind  I 
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Wljttt  it  iKust  he. 

Whbnbybb — however — wherever — ^it  be, 
Whether  I  die  on  the  land  or  sea, 
There's  a  dear,  dear  spot  on  a  grassy  lea — 
And  it's  there — oh,  there  I  wont  they  bury  me ! 

Untrodden — scarce  known,  and  ahnost  alone. 
Or,  apart  from  the  numerous  oompanie, 
As  life,  amid  life,  has  been  with  me ! — 
It  lieth  not  flat. 
All  the  fairer  for  that, 
On  the  edge  of  that  loneliest  cemeterie — 
On  the  skirts  of  that  slumbering  oompanie— 
*Tis  a  nook  on  a  green  decliTitie, 

Where  one  I  once  knew, 
With  something  not  dew. 
Oft  sprinkled  the  daisies  that  over  it  grew ; 
From  the  day's  full  beam  till  the  eve's  deolini 
Ah,  the  ashes  are  there  that  shall  welcome  mine : 
Yea,  the  ashes  of  twain — ^my  moon  and  my  star — 
And  I'm  longing  to  rest,  as  the  twain,  where  they  an. 

Oh,  I'll  sleep  so  sound 

On  that  rising  ground. 
With  nothing  to  wake  me — ^nothing  to  wound^ 

With  nothing  to  fear. 

Nothing  to  hear — 
"^th  the  ;flowers  above,  and  the  dews  around, 
And  the  glory  of  Gk)d  in  the  bli^e  profound ; 
Oh,  sweetly  I'll  sleep  on  that  rising  ground* 
In  that  nook  on  yon  green  declivitie, 
'Tis  80  pleasant  to  know  my  grave  shall 
'Tis  the  tiniest  hill  you  could  almost  see, 
And  the  winds  sing  over  it  lonelilie ; 

And  the  lone  wind's  sigh. 

And  that  hill,  not  high, 
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Do  m;  owB  tale  teli,  half  monmfallu— 
For  the  life  I've  known 
Was  hilly  and  lone — 
A  lonely  and  up-hill  way  to  me : 

But  I  know  I  shall  naver 
On  its  cold  top  shiTer, 
With  the  bluff  years,  there, 
Breathing  anows  in  my  hair : 
For  nerar  at  life's  hill-top  I'll  be  ; 

But  juat  where  the  staep 
Beginneth,  I'll  sleep, 
With  bith  in  a/an«y  no  faot  oonld  control. 
That  the  Autumn  of  flesh  is  the  Spring  of  tiw  BOVl  I — 
Thas,  in  solace  and  hope, 
From  my  life's  hill-slope, 
I'll  be  borne  to  rest  on  the  grassy  le^— 
To  my  sleep  on  that  green  declivitie, 
To  the  quiet  nook, 
"Where  ttiey  yet  shall  look 
Through  tears  who  have  none  to-day  for  me ; 
For  over  my  bed 
Shall  tears  be  shed 
B;  tome  who,  to-day,  mightn't  grieve  vrars  I  dead. 
Believing  all  evil  that  evili  have  said ; 
For,  though  love  of  the  right  and  hate  of  the  wrong 
Was  the  way  of  my  walk  and  the  shape  of  my  aong, 
Yat,  Envy's  so  sabtle  of  saying  snd  radle. 
That  poor  Human  Nature  half  loveth  her  gaie. 
Alas,  for  Humanity  I    Truly,  we've  seen 
That  its  faults  and  ita  follies  too  many  have  been — 
Ah,  the  bulk  of  Spring  leaves,  in  their  season,  are  green  I 
And  they  fade,  and  they  fall  in  the  calm  Antomn  ereii 
When  we  joy  in  the  fruit  often  hid  in  the  leaves! — 
In  the  Uavet  ? — Wherefore  not  ?    Ab,  my  hopes  wonld  be 

low 
In  the  promise  of  fruit,  where  the  leaf  oonld  not  grow  I 
Be  the  day  long  or  brief. 
Of  thifl  proJUUtt  leaf, 
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Let  OS  wait,  not  despairing  of  God*s  when  or  haw : 

For  it  yet  may  be  seen 

That  these  trifles  of  green, 
So  like  young  vigour  wasted  in  certain  eyes  now. 

Shall  have  nses  revealed. 

In  the  office  of  yield, 
When  purple  and  gold  gather  form  on  the  boogh. 

For  me,  it  may  be, 
That  my  way,  as  some  see  it,  or  say  that  they  see, 
Over  much  like  my  song,  hath  been  errant  and  wild ; 

And  yet,  I  would  say, 

I  have  bben  in  my  day. 

By  fancy  of  others — 

My  sisters  and  brothers, 
As  oft  as  I've  been  by  my  foUies;  defiled — 
A  man  when  a  boy,  and  to-day  but  a  child, 
As  easily  cozened,  betrayed,  or  beguiled, 
Witii  as  flawless  a  faith  in  each  traitor  who  smiled. 

But  Death,  when  he  comes, 

A-totting  up  sums, 

Maketh  quiet  reveal 

What  our  tumults  conceal ; 
And  Charity  listens  and  hopes  and  fears. 
And  lovingly  weigheth  the  totals  she  hears — 
Perceiving  the  false — ^how  often  with  tears  ; 
Hence,  I  know  them  who'll  know,  and  say  it,  ashamed^ 
That  Uves  of  lave  have  been  some  they  have  blamed. 

Still,  is  it  not  sad 

Even  one  can  be  had 
To  say  of  his  soul,  he  feels  she'd  be  glad 

To  leave  all  the  beauties 

Of  Time  and  its  duties — 
The  beautiful  world,  as  if  being  were  bad  ? 

And  yet,  were  it  other — 

£ach  foe  like  a  brother. 
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Wliere  life's  socb  a  battle,  and  one  so  onfit, 

To  joatle  or  joust,  or  do  battle  vitb  it, 
Ab,  wbat  can  be  say. 
But  be's  worn  with  the  way — 

Yeai  he's  ready  to  rest  would  the  Maker  permit  ? 

Let  it  all  pass  I — 

When  I'm  under  tbe  grasa. 
To  me  will  be  equal  tbe  gold  and  the  braes — 
The  world,  with  its  beauty,  its  "  Hoot ! "  and  *  Alas  I  " 

In  value — eb,  dear  t — 

So  different  A<r«, 
Where  often — eo  mournfuUy  often,  I  fear, 
A  plain  bonest  name  oan  be  purchased  too  dear ! 

Well— let  it  all  pass  1— 
Equal  "  Hoot  I "  and  "  Alas !  "— 
And  yet,  I  know  well. 
If  spirits  oould  tell 
Of  thoughts  o'er  oar  ashes  when  under  the  grass, 
My  spirit  would  be, 
With  some  sympathy. 
Or  measure  of  jnstise  bestowed  Qver  me, 
Delighted  to  tears  where  no  team  there  shall  be  t 
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